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PREFATORY  NOTE 

THE  reception  accorded  The  Leading  Facts  of  New 
Memcan  History  by  the  reading  public  of  the  South- 
west has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the 
friends  of  the  author.  The  enormous  amount  of  material 
digested,  the  critical  manner  in  which  the  same  has  been 
presented^  have  placed  New  Mexico's  gifted  writer  in  the 
first  rank  of  American  historians.  It  was  peculiarly  fitting 
that  at  the  moment  of  admission  of  New  Mexico  into  the 
Union  of  States  ther^  should  appear,  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  her  own  citizens,  a  treatise  upon  her  history  which,  for 
depth  of  research,  clearness  of  exposition,  and  judicial 
treatment  of  obscure  or  mooted  questions  has  already  made 
this  monumental  work  the  standard  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  the  general  reading  public.  Alike  to  the  people 
of  the  new  State  and  to  intelligent  inquirers  elsewhere,  who 
wish  for  clear  and  usable  information  upon  the  chief  epi- 
sodes of  our  history  and  the  local  conditions  which  formed 
their  setting,  but  who  are  without  the  time  or  facilities  for 
consulting  the  original  sources  of  such  information.  The 
Leading  Facts  of  New  Mexican  History  has  proven  most 
welcome  and  almost  indispensable.  There  is  no  really 
serious  library  in  the  United  States  and  in  many  foreign 
countries  which  is  not  equipped  with  this  masterpiece  of 
historical  writing. 

The  editorial  reviews  appearing  in  many  of  the  metro- 
politan newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  country  have  pro- 
nounced it  the  definitive  history  of  the  Southwest,  and  the 
most  reliable  work  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  America. 
Highly  commendatory  editorial  mention  is  found  in  the  Sun 
of  New  York ;  the  Transcript  of  Boston ;  the  Republican  of 
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Springfield ;  the  Times  of  New  York ;  the  Record-Herald  of 
Chicago^  and  the  Outlook  of  New  York.  The  style,  candor, 
and  fairness  of  the  work  have  made  it  a  truly  great  contri- 
bution to  the  historical  literature  of  the  Nation.  As  said 
by  the  Kansas  City  Journal:  **We  do  not  know  of  any  his- 
torical presentation^in  the  United  States  which  is  more  sat- 
isfactory. It  is  a  poem  as  well  as  a  history,  a  valuable  con- 
tribution and  a  necessary  part  of  every  library  in  the  coun- 
try.'' 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  this  work  has  made 
a  second  edition  necessary  with  two  additional  volumes. 

New  Mexico  has  a  character  all  its  own ;  its  population  is 
distinctive ;  it  contains  a  citizenship  of  more  than  ordinary 
quality,  a  feature  conunon  to  all  our  western  states.  The 
radical  transition  of  conditions,  the  outgrowth  of  actual  sov- 
ereignty, is  proving  an  add  test  of  fitness  for  tiie  position 
in  the  Union  which  was  so  long  deferred. 

Of  necessity  much  which  is  in  truth  real  history  was 
omitted  in  the  first  edition.  The  two  additional  volumes 
are  devoted  to  a  careful  exposition  of  the  sturdy  growth  of 
the  great  conunonwealth.  They  cover  the  industrial  activ- 
ities which  are  making  New  Mexico  a  land  of  achievement 
as  well  as  a  land  of  promise  and  opportunity. 

Trails,  tracks,  and  transportation;  mines,  minerals,  and 
mining ;  education  in  all  its  phases ;  religion ;  the  bench  and 
bar;  tiie  live  stock  industry;  the  medical  profession;  the 
great  fraternal  orders ;  the  story  of  the  counties ;  reclama- 
tion and  irrigation  and  conservation  are  graphically  deline- 
ated in  the  author's  simple  and  popular  style. 

The  experience  of  students  and  others  who  find  need  in 
the  practice  of  their  professions  or  vocations  has  demon- 
strated that  the  biographical  feature  of  this  work  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  In  volumes  three  and  four  this  feature  is 
enlarged  and  increased,  at  the  same  time  in  most  instances 
connected  with  the  text,  covering  the  activities  of  individ- 
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uals  in  all  oocnpations  of  life.  Every  one  who  in  his  own 
way  has  performed  an  important  part  in  the  evolntion  of 
the  state  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  repository  of  profes- 
sional, vocational,  and  other  achievement. 

The  history  of  the  growth,  industrial  and  otherwise,  of 
each  of  the  twenty-six  counties  of  New  Mexico  is  accurately 
and  graphically  portrayed.  The  biographical  sketches  are 
not  confined  to  persons  of  any  one  class,  condition,  or  occu- 
pation. They  have  been  selected  as  typical  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State,  and  supplemental  to  its  history.  The 
standard  exemplified  in  the  first  edition  has  been  strictly 
maintained.  The  portraits  of  a  number  of  New  Mexicans 
who  have  helped  to  make  New  Mexico  a  great  state  will 
prove  an  added  attraction  to  the  magnificent  collection  con- 
tained in  volumes  one  and  two. 

The  S.  J.  CiiABKB  PxTsiiiSHiNQ  Company 
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HAUir,  John  A. facing  304 

Hankbit,  A.  T facing  368 

HSAOOOS,  WiLUAH  C fodng  253 

Ed  C facing  200 

Ilpbld,  Loms facing    84 
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facing  372 

Thomas  M. facing  360 
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Shulbe,  J.  J facing    76 

Stddlbt,  EufEB  E facing  112 

C facing  152 

U focwifl    12 

Waives,  C.  W faang  128 

Williah  J facing  144 

G.  J facing  448 

M  facing    40 

ZiKWEB,  Waltbb  C facing  180 
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^asfi^mesTd*  being  covered  by  the  Sandia^  and  Manzano  ranges  of 
.•  :*];^ouikains,  its  western  half  being  a  succession  of  high  table  lands 
..  W^Sing  tow  thB  continental  dMde. 

The  Bio  Orande  del  Norte  ^  has  its  course  almost  through  the 

center  of  the  county  from  north  to  south,  with  a  valley  from  two  to 

seven  miles  in  width,  in  which  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  most  fertile 

agricultural  areas  in  the  Southwest. 

Practically  the  entire  population  lives  in  the  city  of  Albuquerque, 

0  This  range  of  mountaiiiB  deriyed  its  name  from  the  old  pueblo  of  Sandia 
which  was  destroyed  by  Bon  Antonio  de  Otermin  in  1681,  in  his  first  attempt 
to  reconquer  the  province  from  which  he  had  berai  driven  the  year  previous  at 
the  time  of  the  Pueblo  rebellion.  Ofiate  called  the  pueblo  Napeya  and  it  was, 
according  to  Bandelier,  Final  Bep.,  pt.  2,  p.  220,  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  San 
Francisco  as  early  as  1617.  He  also  says  that  the  first  church  was  built  at  this 
pueblo  in  1614  and  based  his  statement  upon  the  assertion  of  Fray  Zarate  Sal- 
meron  that  the  whereabouts  of  the  body  of  Fray  Lopez  was  revealed  to  Fray 
Estevan  de  Perea  more  than  thirty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Lopez  in  1580 
or  1581.  The  remains  of  Fray  Lopez  were  interred  at  the  old  pueblo  as  were 
also  those  of  Fray  Agustin  Buiz  or  Bodriguez.  Fray  Estevan  de  Perea  was  also 
buried  at  this  old  pueblo.  —  Cronica,  Vetoncurt.  The  old  pueblo  was  rebuilt  in 
1748  by  Ftslj  Juan  Miguel  Menchero.  —  Twitchell's  Spanish  Archives  of  New 
MesDico,  vol.  i,  pp.  236-237.  The  rebuilding  of  the  old  pueblo  for  the  accom- 
modation of  certain  Tigua  Indians  who  had  fled  or  mi^ated  to  the  Hopi  coun- 
try was  a  matter  under  official  consideration  at  Santa  Fe  from  the  time  of  Gen- 
eral De  Vargas  to  tiie  rule  of  Joaquin  Godallos  y  Babal,  who  gave  Fr.  Men- 
chero permission  to  build  the  pueblo  and  concentrate  the  Indians  from  Hopi, 
then  living  in  various  of  the  pueblos,  in  one  place.  See  Old  Santa  Fe,  vol.  lii. 
No.  0,  p.  83,  "  Otermin 's  Attempt  to  Be-conquer  Nfw  Mexico,  1681-2,"  by 
Charles  Wilson  Hackett:  ''The  next  day,  December  l7th,  the  weather  was  fair 
and  Otermin  gave  orders  for  twenty  soldiers  and  one  squad  of  Indians  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Sandia,  two  leagues  away.  There  he  found  that  the  church  and 
monastery  had  been  praeticaSy  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  search  through  ti^e 
pueblo  two  bells,  broken  into  five  pieces,  a  tray  de  patenia,  a  wine  vessel  for 
mass,  a  censer  and  a  small  broken  diadem  were  found.  One  of  the  trophies  of 
the  apostates  found  in  one  of  the  houses  was  a  board  on  which  had  been  painted 
an  image  of  The  Immaculate  Conception  of  Our  Lady  with  a  dragon  at  her  f  eet» 
The  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  former  had  been  knocked  out  and  the  body  hit  with 
stones,  whUe  the  drawing  of  the  dragon  showed  no  signs  of  ill-treatment.  .  . 
Fire  was  applied  throughout  the  pueblo  after  some  com  and  frijol  had  been 
taken  out,  and  the  entire  pueblo,  estufas,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  grain,  seeds, 
and  other  property  of  the  Indians  was  destroyed.  Practically  the  entire  day 
was  spent  in  this  work,  Otermin  and  his  associates  not  reaching  camp  until  about 
the  time  for  evening  prayers." 

7  Fray  Alonso  de  Benavides's  Memorial^  Ayer  Trans.,  note  15,  p.  213;  Fred- 
erick Webb  Hodge  says:  "The  Bio  Grande  del  Norte  was  called  Tiguez, 
Tihuez,  and  Tibex,  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Coronado  expedition  (1540-42), 
except  Alvarado  who  called  it  Nuestra  Senora.  Fray  Agustin  Bodriguez 
(1581)  named  it  Guadalcmiver ;  Espejo  (1582-3),  Bio  del  Norte  for  the  first 
time;  Castafio  de  Sosa  (1590)  applied  the  name  Bio  Brabo,  and  Ofiate  (1598) 
gave  both  Bio  Bravo  and  Bio  del  Norte."  On  some  old  maps  these  names  are 
combined  and  the  river  is  known  by  the  name  Bio  Bravo  del  Norte. 
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in  its  immediate  environs,  and  in  this  tributary  valley,  and  outside 
of  the  city  it  is  almost  wholly  agricultural. 

The  cultivated  areas  are  entirely  under  the  old  community  irriga- 
tion system,"  the  reconstruction  of  which,  its  concentration  into 
main  canals  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  its  extension  to  include 
all  of  the  land  owning  water  rights  is  the  chief  development  work 
before  the  community,  made  possible  through  state  laws  permitting 
the  bonding  of  lands  for  district  irrigation  and  drainage  projects.' 
The  total  valuation  of  property  for  taxation  purposes  in  1916  was 
$18,240,684. 

This  section  of  the  Bio  Orande  valley  was  first  visited  by  Euro- 
peans under  Hernando  Alvarado,  in  1540,  a  lieutenant  commander 
under  Francisco  Yasquez  Coronado,  who  established  a  military 
camp  for  the  winter  of  1541  at  a  point  not  far  north  of  the  present 
city  of  Albuquerque,  possibly  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.^^ 
Later  it  was  visited  by  all  of  the  Spanish  explorers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  visiting  these  regions.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  after  Onate's  time  (1598-1608),  it  had  some  rural  settle- 
ments but  no  towns.  All  estancias  and  haciendas  in  the  vicinity 
were  destroyed  in  the  Pueblo  Indian  uprising  of  1680.^^ 

The  first  settlement  of  the  locality,  dignified  with  the  title  of 
FtZIa,  occurred  during  the  rule  of  Don  Francisco  Cuervo  y  Valdez, 
governor  and  captain-general  of  the  province,  appointed  by  the 
Viceroy  of  New  Spain  in  October,  1704,  who  founded  the  VUla  of 

>  Under  the  eode  of  laws  provided  by  General  8.  W.  Kearny,  in  1846,  all 
"The  laws  heretofore  in  force  eoneeming  watercourses  .  .  .  shall  eontinue 
in  force;  except  so  much  of  said  laws  as  requires  the  affuniamientos  of  the  dif- 
ferent Tillages  to  regolate  these  subjects,  which  duties  and  powers  are  trans- 
ferred to  and  enjoined  upon  the  alcaldes  and  prefects  of  these  several  counties. ' ' 
At  this  time  there  were  only  four  or  five  ayuntamientos  or  half -ayuntamientos  in 
the  Territory;  the  above  is  the  only  reference  to  water-courses  in  the  Keamy 
Cede,  The  "water-courses"  included  the  community  acequias  and  the  old 
Spanish  and  Meziean  laws  as  to  these  were  kept  in  force.  By  act  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legielature,  approved  Jan.  7,  1852,  the  rivers  and  streams  of  water  in 
the  territory  were  declared  to  be  "public  ditches  or  acequias,"  if  they  were 
known  aa  such  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  —  8esa.  Laws,  51-52,  p.  279.  The 
eoursee  of  all  these  ancient  ditches  or  acequias  established  prior  to  July  20, 
1851,  were  declared  not  to  be  disturbed.  For  a  discussion  of  the  old  com- 
munity ditch  system  as  the  same  obtains  in  New  Mexico  see  Weil  on  Water 
SighU  in  the  Weetem  States,  3rd  ed.,  voL  i,  section  308.  Bee  also  Leyha  v. 
Armijo,  n  N.  M.,  437. 

•  New  Mexico  Seseion  Laws,  191$,  Act  of  June  14,  Ch.  84. 

!•  Ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  163-248. 

11  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  Twitchell,  pp.  5-68. 
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Albuquerque  in  1706.^'  The  VUla  was  established  and  lands  al- 
lotted on  the  sit  of  or  nearby  the  old  hacienda  of  Don  Luis  Carabajal 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1680,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  still  to  be  seen  in  1708.  The  first  settlers  were  nearly 
all  brought  from  the  settlement  of  Bemalillo,  a  few  miles  to  the 
north,  which  was  constantly  being  threatened  by  marauding 
Apaches  from  the  Sandia  mountain  region  belonging  to  the  Faraon 
tribe." 

The  modem  city  of  Albuquerque,  the  name  of  which  has  been 
improperly  spelled  since  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population, 

IS  Spanish  Arehivea  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  ii,  p.  13S.  Although  the  governor 
and  captain  general  was  commanded  to  rename  the  place  San  Felipe,  in  several 
archives  of  the  years  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  the  viceroy's  order, 
the  name  appears  as  "8an  Felipe  de  Alburqnerqae, "  a  combination  of  the  two, 
which  shows  that  the  Villa  was  named  for  the  monarch,  Phillip,  and  tiie  viceroy, 
the  Duke  of  Alburquerque.  In  Archive  53,  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico, 
vol.  i,  p.  30,  dated  June  1,  no  year,  the  place  is  called  ''San  Felipe  de  Albur- 
querque." In  Archive  156,  op.  cit,,  the  same  name  is  used,  and  the  archive 
is  signed  by  Martin  Hurtado,  who  was  the  chief  alcalde  and  war  captain  of  the 
Villa.  In  Archive  1205,  op.  dt.,  which  was  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Cabildo 
of  Santa  F6,  it  is  declared:  "The  Captains  Fernando  Duran  y  Chabes  and 
Baltazar  Bomero,  residents  of  the  Villa  of  Alburquerque  in  the  name  and  with 
the  authority  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  same,  appear  before  Your  Excellency 
and  asking  that  all  the  privUeges  allowed  by  law  be  given  them,  say  that 
Whereas,  Sie  Sefior  General  Don  Francisco  Guebo  y  Valdes  who  was  Governor 
of  this  Kingdom  and  who  in  his  time  because  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  more 
advantageous  ordered  that  the  said  Villa  of  Alburquerque  be  settled  in  the  year 
of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six,  for  which  object  and  its  due  fulfillment 
he  directed  us  to  make  public  his  desire  that  this  Kingdom  should  be  the  greater 
and  that  we  might  increase  our  estates  and  not  experience  in  the  future  the 
epidemics  of  the  preceding  years;  he  assisted  us  because  we  had  no  lands  to 
plant  nor  on  which  to  raise  our  stock,  [and]  although  he  gave  them  abundantly 
at  the  place  where  we  now  are  we  did  not  decide  to  enter  upon  them  because  of 
our  poverty  and  the  danger  from  the  eneznies  which  surround  us  on  all  sides, 
reasons  which  obliged  the  said  General  to  give  us  for  our  ^uard  and  defense  a 
squadron  of  soldiers  in  order  that  they  being  present  we  might  make  some  pro- 
gress, reasons  which  induced  us  to  leave  Bem^illo  where  we  resided;     .    .     ." 

At  this  time  the  church  at  the  Villa  had  already  been  built,  because  Captain 
Chabes  recites  in  his  petition  that  the  altar  ornaments,  vestments  and  beU  which 
had  been  given  them  by  the  Viceroy  in  1706  had  been  received  by  the  people. 

1*  F.  W.  Hodge,  in  Note,  p.  264  Fray  Alonso  de  Benavides  Memorial,  Ajer 
Trans.,  says:  ''The  Faraones  [ie.  'Pharaohs']  are  no  longer  known,  but 
they  were  very  troublesome  to  the  Bio  Grande  settlements  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  they  lived  in  the  Sandia  Mountains,  east  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and 
in  the  Sierra  de  los  Ladrones  west  of  that  stream.  The  name  was  probably  col- 
lective rather  than  specific,  including  several  vagrant  bands  of  Mescaleros,  Mim- 
brefios  and  probably  MogoUones,  but  as  the  various  designations  were  indis- 
criminately given  to  any  Indians  seen  in  the  regions  which  suggested  the 
names  of  the  respective  bands,  this  cannot  be  determined  to  a  nicety." 

The  last  campaign  of  General  De  Vargas  was  directed  against  these  Indians. 
See  Old  Santa  Fe,  vol.  ii,  p.  66  0t  seq. 
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dred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Five  ward  school  buildings, 
all  modem  in  every  respect,  complete  the  school  system  of  the  city. 
St.  Vincent  Academy,  a  Catholic  school  for  girls,  has  a  patronage 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  southwest,  as  has  the  Immaculate 
Conception  School  for  boys.  The  United  States  Indian  Training 
School,  the  largest  of  the  government  institutions  of  the  class  in 
New  Mexico,  represents  an  investment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  and  cares  for  four  hundred  Indian  boys  and  girls. 
The  Harwood  sUiools  for  boys  and  girls,  the  Menaul  Mission  school, 
the  Bio  Orande  Industrial  School  are  denominational  institutions 
of  state-wide  scope.  The  Albuquerque  Business  College  has  more 
than  a  state-wide  patronage.  Educationally,  the  city's  equipment 
is  superb. 

All  of  the  principal  religious  denominations  have  churches  in 
Albuquerque.  The  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  1916, 
completed  a  handsome  home  at  a  cost  of  approximately  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  city's  chief  community  institution  is  a  Commercial  Club,  an 
organization  of  business  men  founded  when  the  modem  city  was  be- 
gun and  since  that  time  the  motive  power  behind  every  important 
forward  movement  The  club  owns  and  occupies  its  own  building, 
a  handsome  three-story  brown  stone  structure  in  the  center  of  the 
ci^,  built  at  a  cost  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  when  the  city 
had  less  than  five  thousand  people.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known 
community  organizations  in  the  West  and  is  as  vigorous  and  effec- 
tively active  as  when  first  established. 

The  various  fraternal  orders  are  strong  in  Albuquerque.  The 
Masonic  Temple,  a  beautiful  building,  was  completed  in  1912.  The 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Elks  own  their  own 
buildings,  the  last  named  being  a  magnificent  three-story  club  house. 

The  city's  public  utilities  are  held  in  private  ownership,  are  mod- 
em, well  managed,  and  e£Scient.  The  water  supply  obtained  from 
wells  at  varying  depths  is  absolutely  pure  and  abundant.  The 
electric  light  and  power  plant  is  thoroughly  modem  and  adequate 
for  all  demands.  The  city  is  well  lighted  from  boundary  to  boun* 
dary,  and  an  ornamental  lighting  system  contributes  materially  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  principal  business  districts.  Eleven  miles 
of  trolley  line,  reaching  all  sections  of  the  city,  the  University 
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heights,  and  adjoining  communities,  furnish  good  transportation 
service.    The  line  to  the  University  was  completed  in  1916. 

The  city  owns  its  own  municipal  building,  completed  in  1914 
without  a  bond  issue.  In  proportion  to  population,  Albuquerque 
has  less  of  serious  crime  against  its  record  than  any  other  city  in 
the  country,  the  result  of  a  small  but  thoroughljy  e£Scient  police 
force. 

The  sanitation  equipment  of  Albuquerque  is  excellent,  a  sewer 
system  costing  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  having  been 
completed  in  1912.  This  with  several  miles  of  paved  streets,  cover- 
ing the  entire  business  district  and  several  residjence  sections, 
coupled  with  a  well  organized  health  department,  make  the  city 
pleasant  and  healthful  for  residential  purposes. 

The  Raynolds  Pree  Public  Library,  the  gift  to  the  city  of  Joshua 
S.  .Baynolds,  is  a  well  stocked  institution,  maintained  to  meet  the 
city's  needs.  There  is  also  a  fine  government  post  office  building 
erected  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  this  is  not 
adequate  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  given  over  —  post  ofiice, 
court,  and  other  tenants  —  and  the  general  government  is  expected 
soon  to  make  provision  for  another  and  larger  structure  in  keeping 
with  the  city's  demands.  Aiding  in  the  building  and  uplift  of  New 
Mexico's  metropolis  and  identified  in  every  way  with  its  social, 
official  and  commercial  life  are  the  following  citizens: 

DR.  CHARLES  E.  LUKENS 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Lukens  ia  Buperintendent  of  the  Children's  Home  Soeietj  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  a  charitable  organization,  with  headquarters  at  Albu- 
querque. To  this  work,  founded  upon  broad  humanitarian  principles,  he  is  de- 
votings  his  life,  and  his  labors  are  attended  with  excellent  results.  A  native  of 
Dlinois,  he  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  August,  1869,  son  of  Andrew  and  Irene 
(dark)  Lukens.  In  the  maternal  line  his  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and 
stock-raiser,  and  in  following  that  occupation  provided  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  but  both  he  and  his  wife  have  now  passed  away. 

At  the  usual  age  Dr.  Lukens  became  a  public  school  pupil  in  Illinois  and 
passed  through  consecutive  grades  to  high  school  graduation.  He  afterwards 
attended  Blackburn  University  and  supplemented  his  more  specifically  literary 
course  by  preparation  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  entering  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  continued  his  studies  until  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1898.  Later  he  was  appointed  government  physician  at 
Laguna,  New  Mexico,  where  he  served  the  Indians  in  an  official  capacity  for 
four  years.    He  next  went  to  Boswell,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
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church,  and  became  the  organiser  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  Pecos  valley,  con- 
tianing  his  pastoral  labors  at  Boswell  for  seven  years.    In  the  fall  of  1906  he 
organised  the  Ohildren's  Home  Society,  establishing  a  home  and  headquarters  at 
Albuquerque  with  the  father  of  Ez-Govemor  H.  J.  Hagerman  as  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  while  upon  the  board  were  Nathan  Jaffa,  Ed.  A.  Cahoon,  and 
£z-Govemor  William  J.  Mills.    Since  that  time  the  home  has  cared  for  six  hun- 
dred children.    The  society  now  has  property  worth  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
home  IB  entirelj  a  charitable  institution.    It  takes  the  little  ones  under  its  pro- 
tection and  as  fast  as  possible  finds  suitable  homes  for  them.    Dr.  Lukens  has 
from  the  beginning  been  superintendent  of  the  institution,  active  in  its  control, 
and  largely  directing  its  policy.    He  is  a  man  of  deep  human  sympathy  as  well 
and  of  noble  Christian  spirit,  and  is  giving  his  whole  thought,  purpose,  and 
strength  to  the  work.    The  officers  of  the  institution  are:   Joshua  S.  Baynolds, 
praeident;  Nathan  Jaffa,  vice  president;  Hiram  Hadley,  secretary;  Dr.  J.  8. 
Easterday,  treasurer;   and  M.  E.  Hiekey,  attorney;   on  the  board  of  man- 
agers are  Joshua  S.  Baynolds,  O.  F.  Higginson,  Nathan  Jaffa,  Hiram  Hadley, 
Okarles  E.  Lukens,  John  Becker,  Charles  Springer,  Alex  Shipley,  Dr.  J.  J. 
Shuler,  Dr.  J.  8.  Easterday,  Edward  A.  Cahoon,  H.  D.  Bowman,  Allen  C.  Heard, 
Dr.  K  B.  Shaw,  J.  B.  Gilchrist^  B.  R  PoUock,  C.  N.  Cotton,  and  W.  D.  Murray. 
This  is  an  institution  worthy  of  support.    Every  attempt  is  made  to  surround 
the  children  with  a  homelike  atmosphere  and  influence,  getting  away  as  far  as 
posnUe  from  the  stereotyped  institutional  management  and  bringing  into  the 
fives  of  the  littie  ones  the  cheer,  kindliness,  and  cfympathy  which  should  be  the 
heritage  of  every  child.     Dr.  Lukens  is  also  conducting  a  free  hospital  for 
erippled  children.    The  hospital  plan  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  the  child  able  to 
pay  for  treatment  is  not  received,  the  hospital  being  wholly  for  those  who  have 
no  means  of  providing  surgical  care  or  treatment  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Lukens  was  married  in  1891  to  Miss  Georgia  Viva  Hough,  a  daughter  of 
the  Bev.  J.  O.  Hough,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Delavan,  Illinois. 
Their  children  are  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  Mitchell  Clark,  Helen  Irene,  and  John 
Andrew.  Dr.  Lukens  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Id  his  fraternal  connections  he  is  identified  with  the  Masons,  the  Elks,  the  Odd 
FeDows,  and  the  Modem  Woodmen. 

In  addition  to  his  services  at  the  home  Dr.  Lukens  is  editor  and  publiaher  of 
the  Home  Svangel,  a  child-welfare  magaaine,  which  is  sent  monthly  to  thirteen 
thousand  Hve  hundred  people.    He  was  the  president  and  organizer  of  the  Boose- 
velt  Oounty  Telephone  Company,  which  has  been  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  four  counties  in  New  Mexico.    He  is  fond  of  outdoor  life  and 
raoontain  dimbing.    The  spirit  of  the  explorer  is  strong  within  him,  and  he  is 
one  of  thi«e  who  have  ascended  the  Mesa  Encantada.    He  was  for  years  the  main 
sapporter  of  the  Children 's  Home  in  the  i>eriod  of  its  early  struggles,  giving  of 
his  means  and  his  time  to  the  work,  and  throughout  his  entire  career  deep  sym- 
pathj  l»aii  prompted  his  active  codperation  in  movements  which  have  had  to  do 
with  the  betterment  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 
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JOHN  S.  BEAVEN 

John  8.  Beayen  is  a  coal  and  wood  merchant  of  Albuquerque  and  one  of  the 
substantial  citizens  that  Kentucky  has  furnished  to  the  State.  His  birth  oe« 
curred  in  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  January  5,  1862,  his  parents  being  James  £.  and 
Mary  £.  (Simms)  Beaven.  His  youthful  days  were  largely  deyoted  to  the  ae- 
quirement  of  an  education  in  Marion  county,  Kentucky,  after  which  he  engaged 
in  farming  there  until  1880,  when  he  removed  to  Kansas  and  acted  as  farm 
overseer  for  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  at  Osage  Mission.  Still  later  he  engaged  in 
merchandising  at  South  Mound,  Kansas,  for  five  years,  and  in  1889  he  went  to 
New  Mexico,  locating  in  Albuquerque,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Atlantic  A  Pacific  Bailroad  Company.  He  remained  in  that  connection  until 
1898  and  during  eight  years  of  that  period  he  had  the  handling  of  the  coal 
used  by  the  employees  of  the  Santa  F6  company.  In  1898  he  established  a 
general  coal  and  wood  yard,  which  busifiess  he  has  since  conducted.  The  fact 
that  he  has  continued  in  this  line  for  eighteen  years  is  proof  of  his  success.  He 
is  accorded  a  liberal  patronage  that  makes  his  business  one  of  the  profitable 
enterprises  of  this  character  in  Albuquerque. 

At  different  periods  in  his  life  Mr.  Beaven  has  been  called  to  public  ofilce. 
While  living  in  South  Mound,  Kansas,  he  filled  the  position  of  postmaster,  and 
was  alderman  at  Albuquerque  from  1902  until  1910,  giving  thoughtful  and 
earnest  consideration  to  the  questions  which  affect  civic  welfare  and  progress. 
He  was  also  county  treasurer  and  collector  of  BemalOlo  county  from  1907  until 
1909.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the  county  road  board,  to  which  position  he  was 
appointed  in  February,  1912,  and  reappointed  in  1914. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1889,  Mr.  Beaven  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Calvert,  her  father  being  James  M.  Calvert^  who  served  with  the 
Forty-third  Indiana  Infantry.  To  them  have  been  bom  seven  children,  Hye  of 
whom  are  living,  namely:  Teresa  May,  now  the  wife  of  E.  S.  Bogers;  Myrtle 
Alice,  who  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  D.  J.  Deegan,  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia; Maude  Edna;  Harry  J.;  and  Herbert  B.  The  family  are  identified 
with  the  Catholic  church,  and  Mr.  Beaven  is  connected  with  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  His  political  allegiance  has  always  been  given  to 
the  democratic  party,  and  in  its  principles  he  sees  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
best  elements  of  good  government. 

THOMAS  F.  KELEHER 

Thomas  F.  Keleher,  who  is  engaged  in  the  saddlery  and  harness  business  at 
Albuquerque,  was  bom  in  Piermont,  Bockland  county,  New  York,  on  the  Ist  of 
October,  1848,  a  son  of  Dennis  and  Margaret  (Scannell)  Keleher,  both  of 
whom  have  now  passed  away.  At  the  usual  age  he  began  his  education,  attend- 
ing the  public  and  high  schools,  but  his  opportunities  in  that  direction  were 
somewhat  limited,  as  he  started  out  to  earn  his  living  when  but  eleven  years 
of  age.  He  was  employed  as  a  farm  hand  from  1858  until  1863.  In  the  year 
1857  the  family  had  removed  to  Kansas  and  were  living  in  Lawrence  when  th^ 
Lawrence  raid  occurred  on  the  2lBt  of  August,  1863.  In  1865  Mr.  Keleher 
drove  a  team  of  oxen  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  Fort  Union,  New 
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Mezieo,  near  where  the  town  of  Watrous  now  stands,  and  made  the  return  trip 
in  the  same  way,  although  only  a  boy  of  seventeen  years  at  the  time.  He  was 
upon  the  trip  from  the  let  of  June  until  the  25th  of  October,  and  it  brought 
him  into  aetoal  experience  with  all  the  phases  of  pioneer  life  and  travel.  In 
1873  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  spent  several  years,  and  in  October,  1879, 
he  arrived  in  New  Mezieo,  going  first  to  Las  Vegas  and  afterward  removing  to 
Albuquerque,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  began  dealing  in  hides,  pelts,  and 
wool,  and  was  a  wool  commission  merchant  for  twenty  years.  He  lived  in  Albu- 
querque before  the  days  of  railroad  travel  through  there,  living  in  the  old  town, 
which  was  the  eenter  of  the  community  ero  the  building  of  the  railroad  caused 
a  removal  to  the  present  location.  Sixteen  years  ago  he  embarked  in  the 
leather  and  finding  and  harness  business,  in  which  he  has  since  continued,  build- 
ing up  a  good  trade  which  is  the  merited  roward  of  his  well-directed  energy, 
tkiift,  determination,  and  laudable  ambition. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1880,  Mr.  Keleher  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Mary 
Seamiell,  by  whom  he  has  four  childron:  Thomas  F.,  with  the  First  National 
Bank;  Jesae  D.,  who  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business;  and  Margaret  and 
Eugenia,  who  follow  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  roligious  faith  of  the 
family  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  Mr.  Keleher  holds  membership  with 
the  Sjiights  of  Columbus  and  with  the  Cktholic  Ejughts  of  America,  having 
been  president  of  the  latter  organization  at  Albuquerque  for  several  years. 
In  church  work  he  takes  a  very  active  interest,  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  Catholic  faith.  In  politics  he  is  independent,  nor  has  he  ever 
been  an  office  seeker,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his  business 
affairs.  He  has  worked  earnestly  and  persistently  as  the  years  have  gone  on 
and  as  success  has  attended  his  labors  he  has  made  judicious  investments  in 
real  estate. 

SAMUEL  C.  CLARKE,  M.D. 

I>r.  Samuel  C.  Clarke^  an  able  physician  practicing  in  Albuquerque,  is  special- 
izing in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  He  was 
bom  in  Oakaloosa,  Kansas,  in  1873,  a  son  of  Levi  and  Ellen  (Miller)  Clarke, 
the  former  bom  in  Missouri  in  1843,  while  the  latter  was  a  native  of  Indiana. 
Tbe  Clarkes  aro  an  old  southern  family,  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Clarke  being 
Edward  Qarke,  who  was  bora  in  Tennessee.  Levi  Clarke  served  as  a  soldier  in 
the  (Svil  War,  going  to  the  front  early  in  1862  as  a  member  of  Company  L, 
Fifth  Kansas  Volunteer  Cavalry,  with  which  he  remained  until  the  cessation  of 
hortiUtes.     He  died  in  1900.  « 

Dt,  Qaike  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city 
and  deteraiiniitg  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  as  his  life  work,  afterward  en- 
tered the  medical  department  of  the  Kansas  State  University,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1895.  He  then  located  for  practice  in  Osawkie,  Kansas, 
where  he  continued  for  two  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  remove<l 
to  Hezieo,  where  he  remained  in  practice  until  1899,  during  that  period 
acting  as  surgeon  for  the  Mexican  Central  Railway.  During  the  two  succeeding 
years  he  waa  in  Cblorado,  after  which  he  removed  to  Madrid,  New  Mexico, 
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where  he  spent  five  yean  as  phyneiaa  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  ft  Iron  Company. 
In  1906  he  removed  to  Bernalillo,  New  Mezieo,  where  he  apent  two  years  in 
active  practice^  after  which  he  went  to  San  Pedro  as  physician  for  the  Santa  Fe 
Qold  &  Copper  Company.  A  year  later  he  returned  to  Bernalillo,  where  he 
spent  another  year,  i^ter  which  he  was  located  at  Ludlow,  Colorado,  as  surgeon 
for  three  coal  mining  companies  for  two  years.  He  afterward  pursued  post- 
graduate work  in  the  Chicago  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  College  Hospital,  and 
later  came  to  AHmquerque^  where  he  has  since  specialised  in  his  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  in  which  he  dii^lays 
marked  skill  and  ability. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1894,  at  Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  Dr.  Clarke  was  married 
to  Miss  Yesta  Brown.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  par^, 
and  fatemally  he  is  identified  with  both  the  Masons  and  the  Elks.  He  has 
attained  high  rank  in  the  former  organisation,  having  taken  the  degrees  of  the 
Scottish  Bite  and  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  a  knight  commander  of  the 
Court  of  Honor,  which  is  the  highest  honor  in  Masonry  eioept  the  thirty-third 
degree,  and  from  the  Court  of  Honor  the  thirty-third  degree  Masons  are  se- 
lected. His  life  has  ever  been  an  exemplification  of  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the 
craft  and  he  has  a  very  wide  acquaintance  among  the  Masons  of  the  Southwest. 
He  makes  all  interests^  however,  subservient  to  his  professional  duties  and  in 
his  chosen  calling  has  progressed  steadily  until  in  the  field  of  his  specialty  he 
occupies  a  position  of  eminence,  his  service  being  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  his 
fellowmen. 

DAVID  CUSHMAN  TWICHBLL,  M.D. 

Dr.  David  Cnshman  Twiehell  has  been  connected  with  the  medical  fraternity 
of  Albuquerque  since  October,  1914,  but  had  practiced  for  a  year  before  in 
New  Mexico,  while  his  active  work  in  the  profession  covers  a  period  of  thirteen 
years.  He  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  October  9,  1874,  a  son  of  Bev. 
Joseph  Hopkins  Twiehell,  who  was  bom  in  Connecticut  and  became  a  Congrega- 
tional minister.  He  served  as  chaplain  of  the  Seventy-first  New  York  Volunteer 
Infantry  of  the  "Excelsior"  Brigade  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Dr.  David  C.  Twiehell  pursued  his  preliminary  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  city  and  then  matriculated  at  Tale,  where  he  won  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  upon  graduation  with  the  class  of  1898.  With  broad  literary  learn- 
ing to  serve  as  the  foundation  upon  which  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  profes- 
sional knowledge,  he  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New 
York  city  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1903.  He  also  spent  two  years  at 
the  Adirondack  CoUege  Sanitarium  at  Tradeau,  New  York,  and  located  for 
practice  at  Saranae  Lake,  New  York,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  He 
then  removed  to  Lower  CiUif omia,  but  did  not  follow  his  profession  while  there. 
In  1913  he  went  to  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  as  associate  physician  to  the  New 
Mexico  Cottage  Sanatorium,  continuing  there  from  December,  1913,  until  Octo- 
ber, 1914,  when  he  removed  to  Albuquerque,  where  he  is  now  located  in  the 
active  and  successful  practice  of  medicine.    His  thorough  preparatory  training 


gaged  be  entered  upon  t)ie  study  of  law  &ud  hod  Bufflciently  mastered  the  pria- 
dplea  of  jaritiprndenee  to  win  admis«ion  to  the  bar  in  IQll.  He  then  located 
for  praetiee  at  Carlsbad,  New  Uezico,  where  he  formed  a  partuerHhip  with  J. 
T.  ArMitrong,  which  relation  was  maiutained  until  Janusrj,  101S,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Albuquerque  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  asaietant  attorney  for  the 
Bantk  F6  Railway,  to  whieh  position  he  is  now  giving  his  time  and  attention  ex- 
dumnlj.  He  is  well  qualified  for  the  responsibilities  that  devolve  upon  him, 
hkving  intimBte  knowledge  of  railway  law  as  well  as  of  other  branchee  of  juris- 
prndenee. 

On  the  Ist  of  Spetember,  ISOQ,  at  Carthage,  Illinoia,  Mr.  Botts  was  married 
to  Uiss  Leesie  Clara  Fletcher,  a  native  of  that  place,  and  their  ebUdren  are 
Robert  William  and  Catharine  Mildred.  They  attend  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  Ur.  Botts  holds  membership  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  while  in  his  politicnl 
views  be  is  a  republican.  £[e  baa  never  attempted  to  make  his  energies  and 
activities  cover  a  wide  scope,  preferring  ratber  to  concentrate  upon  his  chosen 
profeesion,  and  in  this  calling,  where  advancement  depends  entirely  npon  in- 
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dividual  merit  and  ability,  he  is  working  his  way  steadily  upward.    In  1916  h6 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  Mexico  Bar  Association. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN  SIMMS 

The  substantial  and  continued  growth  of  Albuquerque  is  leading  many  ca- 
pable representatives  of  professional  life  to  locate  within  the  borders  of  the 
city,  feeling  that  here  is  offered  a  wide  scope  for  professional  activity.  Among 
the  more  recent  arrivals  in  Albuquerque  is  Albert  Gallatin  Bimms,  now  an 
active  member  of  the  bar.  He  was  born  in  Washington,  Arkansas,  October  8, 
1882,  a  son  of  Thomas  Hamilton  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Field)  Simms,  now 
residents  of  Arkansas.  Thomas  Hamilton  Bimms  served  as  a  soldier  with  th^ 
First  Arkansas  State  Troops  under  General  Sterling  Price  and  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  engagement  at  Wilson's  Greek,  which  incapacitated  him  for 
military  service  or  business  activity  for  a  year  thereafter.  He  then  returned  to 
the  Confederate  army  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  after  the  war  was  brevetted 
major.  Again  he  engaged  in  military  service  when,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  government,  becoming  captain  of 
commissary  under  General  Fred  Smith,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Albert  Gallatin  Simms  attended  a  private  academy  at  Hope,  Arkansas,  and 
afterward  entered  the  State  University  at  FayetteviUe.  Later  he  went  to 
Monterey,  Mexico,  and  there  remained  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
associated  with  Sir  William  McKenzie  in  the  operation  of  the  Monterey  Bail- 
way,  Light  &  Power  Company  and  the  Monterey  Water  &  Drainage  Company. 
In  1912  he  went  to  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  and  there  entered  upon  the  study 
of  law  under  Wilson  &  Walton,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Santa  F6  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1915.  He  then  located  for  practice  in  Albuquerque,  where  he 
still  remains. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1913,  at  Silver  CHty,  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Simms  was 
married  to  Miss  Katharine  Athcrton  Mather,  who  was  bom  in  TJtica,  New  York, 
a  daughter  of  Charles  Wesley  Mather,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Mather,  who 
was  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  Harvard. 

Mr.  Simms  is  a  democrat  in  his  political  views  and  fraternally  is  a  Master 
Mason  and  an  Elk.    He  and  his  wife  attend  the  Episcopal  church. 

VICTOR  SAIS 

Victor  Sais,  an  Albuquerque  ranchman  giving  his  attention  to  the  raising  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  is  one  of  New  Mexico 's  native  sons,  his  birth  having  occurred 
in  Casa  Colorado,  Valencia  county,  in  November,  1862,  his  parents  being  Jos6  J. 
and  Maria  Sais.  The  father  was  a  stockman  and  farmer  whose  ancestors  came 
originally  from  Spain  and  established  their  homes  in  New  Mexico  in  the  days  of 
its  pioneer  development.  Both  he  and  his  wife  have  now  passed  away,  the  form- 
er having  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years  and  the  latter  seventy-five  years 
of  age. 

Victor  Sais  was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  two  daughters 
and  five  sons.  He  spent  his  youthful  days  on  the  old  homestead  and  pursued 
his  education  in  St.  Michael's  College  at  Santa  F6.  He  then  became  hia 
father's  assistant  and  acted  as  the  manager  of  the  business  until  the  death  of 
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tlw  father,  whieh  ooeurred  about  twelve  years  ago.  At  the  eame  time  he  con- 
trdDad  Individual  intereate  and  he  haa  eontannously  been  eonneeted  with  the 
raiaiag  of  sheep  and  eattle,  being  one  of  the  well  known  ranchmen  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  He  owns  valnable  ranch  lands  in  New  Meadoo  and  has  about 
eight  thousand  sheep  and  five  hundred  head  of  catUe.  He  is  also  identified 
with  the  financial  interests  at  Albuquerque,  being  a  stockholder  in  the  American 
Tmat  ft  Savings  Company  and  in  the  Interstate  Casualty  Company.  In  busi- 
neaa  affairs  his  judgment  is  sound,  his  discrimination  keen,  his  energy  unfalter- 
ing, and  what  he  undertakes  he  carries  steadily  forward  to  successful  com- 


Hr.  8ais  has  been  married  twice.  In  1888  he  wedded  Miss  Petra  Abeyta, 
who  passed  away  in  1909,  leaving  three  children:  Victor  M.,  who  is  a  student 
in  8t  Michael's  College  of  Santa  F6;  Emma,  who  attends  Loretto  Academy  of 
Santa  F6;  and  Ursula,  at  home.  On  the  28th  of  October,  1911,  Mr.  Sais  was 
again  married,  his  second  union  being  with  Miss  Angelina  Montoya,  of  Son 
Antonio,  New  Mexico.  To  them  have  been  bom  two  children,  Cecilia  and 
Bamon.  The  religious  belief  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church.  Mr. 
Saia  is  a  member  of  Albuquerque  Council,  No.  641,  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
His  poUtieal  views  coincide  with  the  teachings  and  principles  of  the  republican 
party  and  he  has  served  as  county  commissioner  of  Valencia  county.  In  1907  he 
removed  to  Albuquerque,  from  which  point  he  has  since  directed  his  interests  and 
activities  and  gradually  as  the  years  have  gone  on  he  has  established  himself 
as  one  of  the  successful  ranchmen  and  representative  business  men  of  his  part 
of  the  SUte. 

FRANKLIN  B.  SCHWBNTKBR 

Franklin  B.  Schwentker,  of  Albuquerque,  is  general  agent  for  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  his  territory  covering  New  Meodco,  Arizona, 
and  western  Texas.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  life  insurance  business 
sinee  1902,  and  has  advanced  steadily,  the  steps  in  his  orderly  progression  being 
easily  discernible.  He  has  always  lived  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  dominated  the  West  in  its  development  and  up- 
building finds  expression  in  his  business  record. 

Mr.  Sehwentker  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Westem,  Nebraska,  January  18, 
1878,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Koemer)  Sehwentker.  The  father,  a  native 
of  Gennany,  was  bom  in  1834  and  in  1853  came  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
married  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  and  removed  with  his  family  in  1877  to  Ne- 
bradta,  and  in  1888  to  Anaheim,  California,  where  his  wife  passed  away  in 
1893.    He  now  makes  his  home  in  AwnhAlTn. 

Kanklin  B.  Schwentker  was  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Anaheim,  Cali- 
fornia, and  pursued  a  business  college  course  in  Fresno,  after  which  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  active  duties  of  life,  making  his  initial  step  in  business  in 
1899  in  the  service  of  the  Santa  F6  Bailroad  Company  at  Fresno,  where  he  held 
a  clerical  position  until  1901,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Williams^  Arizona. 
He  was  thus  engaged  until  1902,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  life  in- 
soraaee  business  as  a  representative  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
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pobJiean  party  in  the  State  and  has  done  not  a  little  to  mould  political  thought 
and  letion  in  party  ranks  in  recent  years,  being  now  chairman  of  the  Albu- 
querque republican  central  committee.  He  works  untiringly  to  advance  repub- 
lican Boecees  and  is  thoroughly  well  informed  concerning  the  questions  and 
iMuee  of  the  day. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1893,  in  Noble  county,  Ohio,  Mr.  Wilson  was  united  in 

ntarmge  to  Miss  Isabel  Davidson,  and  to  them  have  been  bom  two  sons,  John 

Donald  and  Biehard  Thomas.    Mr.  Wilson  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  a 

noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  is  past  grand  patron  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 

Star  in  New  Mexico.    He  is  also  past  worshipful  master  of  Del  Norte  Lodge, 

Fib  AM.,  of  Del  Norte,  Colorado,  and  is  past  grand  commander  of  Pilgrim 

Gommaadery,  No.  3,  K.T.,  of  Albuquerque.    He  is  also  commander  of  Kit  Car- 

•oa  Gamp,  No.  1,  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  the  only  camp  in  the  State.    He 

belongs  to  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Albuquerque  and  is  now 

tening  on  its  official  board.    His  interest  and  activities  center  in  those  chan- 

neb  through  which  flows  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  good  to  the  greatest 

number  and  by  active  cooperation  he  has  sought  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 

State  along  material,  political,  social,  and  moral  lines. 

SOLOMON  L.  BURTON,  M.D. 

l>r.  Solomon  L.  Burton,  who  on  Jime  21,  1894,  was  graduated  from  the  Ken- 
tocky  School  of  Medicine,  has  since  engaged  in  practice,  making  Albuquerque 
tbe  scene  of  hia  professional  labors  since  1906.  He  was  bom  in  Woodlawn, 
Missouri,  February  15,  1870.  His  father,  Elijah  Burton,  was  likewise  a  native 
of  that  state,  bom  in  1835.  He  married  Eleanor  J.  Halstead,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing in  Missouri,  but  Mr.  Burton  passed  away  in  1879. 

Dr.  Burton  was  a  pupil  in  the  district  schools  during  his  early  boyhood  and 
afterward  had  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  the  William  Jewell  College  at  Lib- 
erty, Missouri,  and  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Warrensburg,  Missouri.  De- 
tenninmg  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine  his  life  work,  he  prepared  for  his 
chosen  calling  in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  at  Louisville,  completing 
his  coarse  there  on  June  21,  1894,  after  which  he  opened  an  office  in  Kaseyville, 
Misnnri,  where  he  remained  in  active  practice  until  1906.  He  then  came  to 
Albaqnerque,  where  he  has  since  followed  his  profession.  He  reads  widely  and 
tlunks  deeply  along  the  line  of  medical  and  surgical  practice  and  in  the  year 
1914  pursued  post-graduate  work  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School, 
thus  keeping  abreast  with  the  latest  scientific  discoveries  and  researches. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1900,  at  Salisbury,  Missouri,  Dr.  Burton  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Nannie  Tinsley  Kasey  and  their  children  are  Lorena  E.  and 
Eleanor  Tinsley.  The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Baptist 
ebureh.  Dr.  Burton  is  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  missions  of  that  denom- 
ination. Fraternally  he  holds  membership  with  the  Odd  FeUows  and  the  Mod- 
em Woodmen  of  America  and  in  the  latter  organization  is  state  medibal 
director.  He  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard 
at  Albuquerque,  and  the  only  official  position  that  he  has  ever  held  was  that  of 
city  physician,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  two  years.    His  political  al- 
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legiance  is  given  to  the  demoeratic  party  but  he  prefers  aetiyity  along  profec- 
sional  rather  than  politieal  lines  and  concentrates  his  energies  upon  the  duties 
which  come  to  him  in  a  growing  practice.  The  public  has  come  to  regard  his 
professional  labors  with  confidence,  knowing  that  he  is  most  careful  in  diagnosis 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  at  fault  in  anticipating  the  outcome  of  disease. 

JOHN  FIELD  SIMMS 

John  Field  Bimms,  a  representative  of  the  New  Mexico  bar  practicing  at 
Albuquerque,  has  made  steady  progress  since  locating  in  that  city  in  1913.  He 
is  yet  a  young  man  but  is  accorded  a  clientage  that  many  an  older  practitioner 
might  well  envy.  He  was  bom  in  Washington,  Arkansas,  May  6,  1885,  a  son  of 
Thomas  Hamilton  and  Mary  (Field)  Simms.  The  father  was  bom  in  Culpepper 
county,  Virginia,  in  1838.  He  and  his  wife  are  now  residents  of  Tezarkana, 
Arkansas.  The  latter  is  a  daughter  of  John  Field,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
and  both  are  representatives  of  old  southern  families. 

The  removal  to  Texarkana  was  made  during  the  early  boyhood  of  John  Field 
Simms,  who  was  there  reared  and  pursued  his  preliminary  education.  At- 
tracted to  the  profession  of  law,  he  prepared  for  practice  as  a  student  in  Van- 
derbilt  University  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1906,  at 
which  time  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  the  bars  of  both  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  in  the  same 
year,  and  returning  to  Tezarkana,  there  engaged  in  active  practice  until  1913, 
when  he  came  to  Albuquerque,  where  he  has  since  followed  his  profession,  mak- 
ing substantial  progress  during  the  years  of  his  connection  with  the  bar  of  this 
city. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1915,  in  Tezarkana,  Arkansas,  Mr.  Simms  was 
married  to  Miss  Anne  Olopton  Schluter,  a  daughter  of  M.  H.  Schluter.  They 
hold  membership  in  the  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Simms  is 
identified  also  with  the  Masonic,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  Elks  lodges.  His 
political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic  party,  and  when  in  Arkansas  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1911.  He  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  the  political  questions  and  issues  of  the  day  and  is  now  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  democratic  central  committee  of  Bernalillo  county.  His  activity  for  the 
advancement  of  fraternal,  social,  and  moral  interests  in  the  community  as  well 
as  along  professional  lines  has  gained  him  a  wide  acquaintance  and  the  aab- 
stantial  qualities  which  he  has  displayed  in  these  different  connections  have 
gained  him  warm  and  favorable  regard. 

WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  WALTON 

For  eight  years  William  Bandolph  Walton  has  conducted  a  photographic 
studio  in  Albuquerque  and  the  artistic  merit  of  his  work  has  secured  to  him  a 
liberal  and  well  deserved  patronage.  A  native  of  England,  he  was  bom  in 
Bradford  in  1874,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Barwick)  Walton,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1881  and  settied  with  their  family  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.    Soon  afterward  they  removed  to  Alton,  Bhode  Island. 

William  B.  Walton  was  a  lad  of  but  seven  summers  at  the  time  the  f amily- 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world.    He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Alton. 


Chester  T.  French 
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and  afterward  eontinued  his  edueation  in  the  East  Ghreenwioh  Academy  at  East 
Greenwieh,  Bhode  Island,  subsequent  to  which  time  he  made  his  initial  step  in 
the  bosmesB  world  l^  spending  three  years  in  the  establishment  of  his  uncle, 
wlio  was  a  textile  manufacturer  at  Alton,  Bhode  Island,  during  which  period  he 
was  eoimected  with  the  designing  department.  He  then  came  to  the  West,  mak- 
ing his  way  to  Oolorado  Springs,  Colorado,  remaining  there  and  in  other  states 
for  ten  years  before  coming  to  New  Mezieo  in  1900.  He  followed  the  photo- 
graplufl  business  at  various  points  in  this  State  until  1908,  when  he  opened  his 
stadio  in  Albuquerque,  where  he  has  since  remained.  He  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  modem  proeeeses  of  photography,  thoroughly  understanding  all  of  the  me- 
ehaaieal  points  of  the  business  as  well  as  its  artistic  features  and  possibilities. 
He  is  partieiilarly  fortunate  in  securing  a  good  likeness  of  his  patrons  and  at 
the  same  time  knows  how  to  utilise  light,  shade,  and  pose  most  effectively.  The 
ezeaDenee  of  his  work  has  therefore  secured  to  him  a  liberal  patronage,  his 
biudnesB  having  long  since  reached  profitable  proportions. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1903,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  Mr.  Walton  was  married  to 
Hiss  Maiy  Florence  Gibbons,  a  relative  of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Mr.  Walton  is  a 
York  snd  Scottish  Bite  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  like- 
wise prominent  in  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  being  a  past 
exalted  ruler  of  Lodge  No.  461.  His  political  allegiance  and  indorsement  are 
given  to  the  republican  party,  which  finds  in  him  a  stalwart  advocate.  Those 
who  know  him,  and  he  has  a  wide  acquaintance,  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
regard,  for  he  has  attractive  personal  attributes  as  well  as  substantial  business 
qualities. 

PRANK  A.  STORTZ 

Frank  A.  Storts  is  the  popular  and  efficient  secretary  of  the  Elks  Club  of 
AOmqiierque,  where  he  is  widely  and  favorably  known.  He  was  bom  at  Point 
Pleasant,  West  Virginia,  in  1871.  His  father,  John  G.  Btorts,  a  native  of  Ger- 
mtajf  was  bom  in  the  year  1836  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  the  new  world,  becoming  a  resident  of  Point  Pleasant  about  1860. 
There  he  met  and  married  Christiana  Geiger,  who  'was  also  from  the  same  lo- 
cality in  Germany  in  which  he  had  spent  his  youthful  days.  He  died  in  1915, 
irtkile  his  widow  now  resides  with  her  son  Frank  in  Albuquerque. 

The  youth  of  Frank  A.  Storts  was  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  an  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Point  Pleasant.  He  was  thirty-one  years  of  age  when 
in  1902  he  came  to  Albuquerque  and  soon  afterward  entered  the  employ  of  the 
street  ear  company,  now  the  City  Electric  Company,  continuing  in  that  connec- 
tion DBtil  1910,  when  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Elks  lodge  and  manager  of 
the  Elke  Leaseholding  Company.  With  the  passing  years  his  business  powers 
had  grown  and  developed  until  he  was  able  to  assume  a  position  of  large  re- 
sponsibility. He  has  also  extended  his  efforts  into  financial  circles,  becoming 
a  director  of  the  Citizens  Bank. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1896,  at  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Stortz 
was  onited  in  marriage  to  Miss  Florence  May  Munf  ord,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  Grace  Munford  and  Frank  A.,  Jr.    The  family  attend  the  Presby- 
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HARRY  BOHLMAN  CORNELL 

Htny  Bohlman  Cornell,  asdatant  district  attorney  for  the  second  judicial 
district  and  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Vigil  ft  Cornell  of  Albuquerque,  was 
admitted  to  the  New  Mexico  bar  in  1910  and  has  since  followed  his  profession. 
He  was  bom  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  June  22,  1886,  his  parents  being  Richard  and 
Irene  (Ndtvedt)  Cornell,  the  former  a  native  of  New  York,  bom  in  1840,  while 
the  latter  is  a  native  of  Norway.  The  father  died  in  1887,  but  the  mother  now 
mskas  her  home  in  Albuquerque,  where  she  took  up  her  abode  in  1892. 

It  wss  in  the  eehools  of  Albuquerque  that  Harry  Bohlman  Cornell  pursued 
bis  ear^  education,  the  family  having  removed  to  that  eity  when  he  was  a  little 
Isd  of  but  six  years.  He  later  entered  the  Washington  and  Lee  University  at 
hsmffim,  Virginia,  pursuing  a  law  eourse  whieh  he  completed  by  graduation 
in  Jose,  1910.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of 
Kev  Mexico,  paaaing  the  required  examination  at  Santa  F6,  after  which  he  re- 
toned  to  Albuquerque  and  through  the  succeeding  year  was  associated  with 
M.  E.  Hiekey.  He  afterward  practiced  alone  and  later  was  associated  for 
about  a  year  with  N.  B.  Fidd,  while  in  1915  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  W.  C.  Heacock,  with  whom  he  was  connected  until  September,  1915, 
wbea  he  became  associated  with  M.  U.  VigiL  The  business  of  the  firm  is 
Uigb  snd  of  a  desirable  character,  connecting  them  with  much  important 
litigation  tried  in  the  courts  of  this  part  of  the  State.  On  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1915,  Mr.  Cornell  was  appointed  to  official  service,  being  made  assistant 
diitriet  attorney  for  the  second  judicial  district. 

For  seven  years  Mr.  Comell  was  a  member  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Militia 
as  a  representative  of  the  First  Regimental  Band«  In  politics  he  is  indepen- 
daaty  supporting  men  and  measures  rather  than  party.  Fraternally  he  is  con- 
neeted  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  is  a  past  chancellor  commander  of 
Mneral  Lodge,  No.  4,  of  Albuquerque.  He  is  likewise  identified  with  the 
Boevoleat  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  in  these  organisations  has  many 
frienda  Wliile  one  of  the  younger  representatives  of  the  Albuquerque  bar, 
be  bss  slready  attained  an  enviable  position  in  his  chosen  profession,  in  which 
be  recognises  that  advancement  must  depend  upon  individual  merit  and  ability. 
He  therefore  carefully  prepares  his  cases,  strengthening  his  argument  by  a 
deir  and  precise  presentation  of  facts  and  of  legal  principles  applicable  thereto. 

JAMES  H.  WROTH,  M.D. 

For  thirty-five  years  Dr.  James  H.  Wroth  has  continued  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine  at  Albuquerque,  having  arrived  in  this  city  in  1881.  He  was 
then  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-six  years,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  in  1855.  His  father,  James  W.  Wroth,  was  bom  in  Maryland 
in  1815  and  devoted  his  life  to  merchandismg.  He  wedded  Caroline  E.  Wright 
and  died  in  the  year  1880,  while  his  wife,  surviving  him  for  almost  a  third  of  a 
eentnry,  passed  away  in  1911. 

Dr.  Wroth  pursued  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Philaddphia,  where  his 
professional  training  was  also  received,  his  course  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vaaia  being  completed  by  graduation  with  the  dass  of  1878.    He  afterward 
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practiced  for  three  years  in  his  native  city  and  in  1881  arrived  in  AlbaqaerqaCy 
where  he  opened  an  office  and  where  he  has  since  remained.  He  is  most  eon- 
scientious  in  the  performance  of  his  professional  dnties,  is  careful  and  pains- 
taking in  the  diagnosis  of  his  cases,  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  at  fault  in  an- 
nouncing the  outcome.  He  has  ever  remained  a  student  of  his  profession,  read- 
ing the  best  medical  literature  which  the  years  have  brought  forth  and  acquaint- 
ing himself  most  thoroughly  with  the  advanced  scientific  methods  which  have 
been  brought  forward  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  complex  mystery  which  we  eall 
life. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1884,  in  Albuquerque,  Dr.  Wroth  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Ella  Burke,  her  father  being  the  late  W.  8.  Bui^e,  editor  of 
the  JowmcH,  To  them  have  been  bom  two  sons,  James  Stewart  and  WiDiam 
Burke.  Dr.  Wroth  votes  with  the  democratic  party  but  ambition  to  hold  oflSee 
has  never  been  his.  He  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  having  taken  the  de- 
grees of  both  the  York  and  Scottish  Bites  and  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  while  with 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  he  a]so  holds  membership.  Hie 
professional  activities  have  ever  balanced  up  with  the  principles  of  truth  and 
honor,  and  his  ability,  success,  and  prominence  have  made  him  the  strong  center 
of  the  community  in  which  he  moves. 

PHILIP  T.  LONERGAN 

Philip  T.  Lonergan,  superintendent  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  agency  and  day 
schools,  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  Indian  question  and  is  well  qualified  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  He  displays  a  sympathetie 
understanding  of  the  red  man  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  government  in  this  connection.  He  was  bom  in  Mont- 
rose, Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1876,  a  son  of  James  and  Alice  Lion- 
organ.  His  father,  who  has  followed  the  occupation  of  farming  as  a  life  work, 
served  for  three  years  in  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War,  and  both  he  and  liis 
wife  are  now  living,  their  home  being  at  Montrose,  Pennsylvania. 

Philip  T.  Lonergan  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth  in  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
Montrose  high  school,  after  which  he  attended  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca, 
New  York,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  Dickinson  Law  College, 
from  which  he  won  the  LL.B.  degree.  He  afterward  practiced  for  two  years  in 
Pennsylvania  and  on  the  18th  of  December,  1905,  arrived  in  Arizona,  having 
taken  the  examination  which  qualified  him  to  enter  the  Indian  service  as  a 
teacher.  He  soon  proved  his  capability  in  that  direction  and  after  eight 
months  was  made  assistant  superintendent  at  Fort  Defiance.  Later  he  was 
transferred  as  superintendent  to  the  Pala  agency,  where  he  continued  for  three 
years,  and  was  then  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Colorado  agency  at  Parker, 
Arizona,  where  he  remained  for  a  year.  On  the  16th  of  July,  1911,  he  came  to 
Albuquerque  as  superintendent  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  agency  and  day  schools 
and  has  here  since  continued,  covering  a  period  of  about  five  years.  His  super- 
vision extends  from  Taos  to  Acoma,  and  in  this  territory  there  are  twenty 
schools.    There  are  ten  thousand  Indians  in  the  agency  with  nineteen  pueblos 
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and  two  setUements  of  Navajofl*  Under  hia  direction  there  are  also  one  hun- 
dred employees.  He  ia  greatly  interested  in  his  work  and  is  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians  and  make  their  education 
of  sQch  eharaeter  as  will  be  of  the  greatest  yalue  to  them«  His  work  in  con* 
aaetion  with  the  advancement  of  their  interests  has  been  far-reaching.  In 
1911,  when  he  assumed  the  snperintendency  of  this  agency,  the  average  price 
received  by  the  Indians  for  yearling  steers  was  eleven  dollars  per  head,  while 
BOW  it  is  twenty-eight  dollars.  The  stock  has  been  improved  by  pure  blooded 
HerefordSy  bought  by  the  Indians  and  the  United  States  government.  A  num- 
ber of  high  grade  l^ercheron  stallions  have  greatly  improved  the  grade  of  their 
horses,  while  more  than  five  hundred  pure  blooded  rams  have  been  used  to 
grade  up  the  sheep,  the  object  being  to  approach  the  dual  purpose  animal, 
using  the  Corriedale  sheep  as  the  standard  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Lonergan  belongs  to  the  Catholic  church  and  is  connected  with  Ck>uncil 
No.  356,  K.C.,  at  Great  Bend,  Pennsylvania.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Elks.  When  leisure  affords  he  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing,  and  he  is  also 
fond  of  baseball  and  football  and  all  outdoor  sports,  but  he  allows  nothing  to 
interfere  with  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  agency.  He  easily  wins  the 
eonfidence  of  the  Indians  and  holds  it  because  of  his  fairness  and  the  spirit  of 
kindliness  and  encouragement  which  he  always  displays. 

RICHMOND  PALMER  BARNES 

Bichmond  Palmer  Barnes,  attorney  at  law,  has  been  a  representative  of  the 
New  Mexico  bar  since  1886  but  has  practiced  in  Albuquerque  only  since  1916. 
However,  in  that  period  he  has  gained  public  recognition  as  an  able  lawyer 
capable  of  handling  intricate  legal  problems.  He  was  bom  in  Oarthage,  New 
Tork,  in  1859.  His  father,  Almont  Barnes,  was  bom  in  Jefferson  county.  New 
York,  in  1834,  and  in  early  manhood  wedded  Frances  Palmer,  a  native  of  St. 
Lawrence  county,  New  Tork,  now  deceased.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  Mr. 
Barnes  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  went  to  the  front  as  captain  of 
Battery  G,  of  tiie  First  New  Tork  Light  Artillery.  He  served  for  three  years 
end  was  in  all  the  battles  with  th^  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  through  the  WU- 
demess  campaign.  He  is  now  connected  with  the  agricultural  department  at 
Washington,  D.a 

Bichmond  P.  Barnes  pursued  his  preliminary  education  in  the  schools  of  St. 
Albans,  Vermont,  and  of  Washington,  and  prepared  for  a  professional  career 
as  a  law  student  in  the  University  of  New  Tork.  In  1885  he  came  to  New 
Mexieo,  settling  at  Silver  City,  where,  in  June,  1886,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  then  opened  an  office  and  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession 
there  until  1915,  when  he  came  to  Albuquerque,  where  he  has  since  remained. 
Aside  from  his  profession  he  is  interested  in  copper  mining  in  Grant  county, 
new  Mexico. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1882,  in  Brooklyn,  New  Tork,  Mr.  Bames  was  married 
to  Miss  Fanny  Ines  Burt,  a  daughter  of  Edwin  Burt,  now  deceased,  and  the 
ehildren  of  this  marriage  are:    Inez,  the  wife  of  Thomas  M.  Westlake;  Chaun- 
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cey  Burt;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Frank  B.  Goon;  Margraret,  the  wife  of  Win- 
field  F.  Bitter;  and  Virginia,  the  wife  of  Marion  P.  Walker. 

The  family  attend  the  Christian  Science  church,  and  Mr.  Barnes  is  identified 
with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Politically  he  is  an  earnest 
republican  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  thirty-third  territorial  legislature, 
while  in  the  years  1890  and  1891  he  was  district  attorney  for  Grant  and  Sierra 
counties.  His  political  record  has  been  characterized  by  devotion  to  duty  in 
public  office,  and  his  influence  and  aid  can  always  be  counted  upon  to  further 
general  improvement  and  advance  the  public  welfare. 

JACOB  KORBER 

Along  the  lines  of  natural  and  steady  development  and  expansion  Jacob 
Korber  has  built  up  a  business  which  features  as  one  of  the  important  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  Albuquerque,  dealing  in  hardware,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, harness,  and  wagons,  selling  mostly  to  the  wholesale  trade.  He  has  like- 
wise been  connected  with  financial  interests  and  is  now  an  officer  of  the  State 
National  Bank.  Bom  in  Germany  in  1860,  he  was  a  son  of  L.  P.  Korber,  who 
always  remained  a  resident  of  the  fatherland.  After  acquiring  his  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  country  the  son  sought  the  opportunities  oifered  for 
business  advancement  in  the  new  world,  coming  to  the  United  States  on  attain- 
ing his  majority  in  1881.  The  following  year  he  arrived  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  and  in  1883  established  a  blacksmith  shop,  which  he  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  that  his  patronage  steadily  grew.  He  watched  every  avenue  pointing 
to  success,  wisely  utilized  his  opportunities,  and  in  1892  extended  the  scope  of 
his  business  to  include  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements  and  hardware.  Suc- 
cess attended  him  in  the  new  venture  and  later  he  began  also  to  deal  in  harness 
and  wagons.  Still  later  he  established  an  automobile  department  and  his  trade 
is  now  largely  of  a  wholesale  character.  He  has  developed  his  interests  from  a 
blacksmith  shop  to  one  of  the  largest  commercial  concerns  of  New  Mexico,  its 
ramifying  trade  interests  covering  a  broad  territory.  In  January,  1916,  the 
business  was  incorx>orated  as  The  J.  Korber  Company,  of  which  he  is  president. 
He  has  likewise  become  a  well  known  figure  in  financial  circles,  being  the  vice 
president  of  the  State  National  Bank  and  of  the  American  Trust  &  Savings 
Company;  president  of  the  Sierra  County  Bank  at  Hillsboro,  New  Mexico;  a 
director  of  the  Capital  City  Bank  at  Santa  F6,  and  of  the  Gallup  State  Bank 
at  Gallup;  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Excelsior  Laundry  Compsny,  of 
Albuquerque,  and  president  of  the  Western  Brewery  and  Ice  Company,  of 
Albuquerque. 

In  Ochober,  1886,  in  Albuquerque,  Mr.  Korber  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Julia  Spinner,  by  whom  he  has  one  son  and  one  daughter:  Albert  P.,  of 
The  J.  Korber  Company,  who  married  Miss  Myrtle  H.  Kirkpatrick  and  has  a 
son,  John  Jacob;  and  Anna  H.,  who  is  the  widow  of  Arthur  S.  Tessier  and  has 
a  daughter,  Julia  H. 

The  family  attend  the  Lutheran  church  and  Mr.  Korber  holds  membership 
with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In  politics  he  is  a  demo- 
crat, but  the  only  office  he  has  ever  filled  is  that  of  alderman  of  Albuquerque, 


jndieiovs  inTeetmenta  in  property,  from  which  be  now  deriveB  a  gia,tiljing  au- 
hoaI  income.  His  raath  is  one  of  the  topical  properties  of  thia  chanwter  in  the 
Bonthwent,  extensive,  irell  improved,  and  ably  managed. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1ST6,  Mr,  Bandoval  iras  united  in  marria^  to  Miss 
Theodora  Annijo,  a,  daughter  of  Francisco  Armijo  and  a  Tepresentative  of  a 
prominent  family.  They  now  have  five  children,  namely:  Alfredo  M.,  Alejan- 
dro N,,  PorflrJo  A.,  Jesus  M.,  Jr.,  and  Onofre  F.  The  family  are  communicants 
of  the  Catholic  faith  and  they  are  well  known  and  prominent,  particularly  in 
New  Heziean  circles.  Mr.  Sandoval  is  a  republican  in  politics  and  has  become  a 
recognized  party  leader  in  hia  section  of  the  State.  He  has  served  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  was  county  commissioner  for  two  terms,  county  asseesor  for  two 
tenns,  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature  in  1889,  and  served  for  two  terms 
on  the  board  of  eqiialijiation  by  appointment  of  Governor  Otero.  Thos  he  has 
exercised  a  strong  and  wldefett  influence  upon  the  political  history  of  hia  county 
and  Btate. 
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AMBROSIO  CANDBLARIA 

A  prominent  and  well  known  repreBentatiye  of  the  eheep  industiy  in  the 
Southwest  is  Ambrorio  Oandelari2^  who  owns  an  eztensiye  raneh  in  Arizona, 
with  headquarters  in  Albuquerque.  He  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of  New  Mex- 
ico, bom  April  7,  1869,  his  parents  being  M.  A.  and  Begina  Gandelaria.  The 
father  was  engaged  in  the  raising  of  sheep  and  other  live  stock  and  became  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  this  business  in  New  Mexico  and  also  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  same  line  in  Arizona.  He  was  a  native  son  of  New  Mexico  and  through  his 
business  affairs  contributed  in  considerable  measure  to  the  substantial  develop- 
ment and  material  upbuilding  of  his  section  of  the  State.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  have  now  passed  away. 

Ambrosio  Ctodelaria  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  and  Brothers 
schools  of  Santa  F6  and  for  a  year  continued  hia  studies  in  St  Louis,  MissourL 
He  then  went  to  Arizona  and  joined  his  father  in  business.  He  is  one  of  a 
family  of  twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom,  five  sons  and  six  daughters,  are  yet 
living.  The  family  home  was  upon  one  of  the  typical  ranches  of  the  Southwest 
and  Mr.  Gandelaria  of  this  review  became  the  active  assistant  of  his  father. 
The  sheep  are  all  raised  in  Arizona,  where  they  have  a  very  extensive  ranch.  In 
the  conduct  of  his  business  he  has  been  very  successful  and  in  fact  has  come  to 
rank  with  the  most  prominent  of  the  leaders  in  this  line.  While  he  makes  Albu- 
querque his  headquarters,  he  maintains  his  ranch  in  Arizona,  upon  which  he  has 
about  seventy-five  thousand  head  of  sheep  annually,  his  business  exceeding  in 
volume  and  importance  that  of  almost  any  other  sheep  raiser  of  the  Southwest. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1892,  Mr.  Gandelaria  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Irene  Baca,  her  father  being  Marques  Baca,  of  Valencia  ceunty.  They  now 
have  six  children:  Adelida,  who  is  the  wife  of  H.  Kaufman;  Garlota; 
Beatrice;  Begina,  who  is  in  the  Visitation  Gonvent  at  Washington,  D.C.; 
Ambrosia;  and  Octavia. 

The  family  are  all  communicants  of  the  Catholic  church  and  in  his  political 
views  Mr.  Gandelaria  is  an  earnest  republican.  He  belongs  to  the  Geograpliical 
Society  and  turns  for  relief  from  business  to  hunting  and  fishing.  He  ia  inter- 
ested in  both  farm  lands  and  real  estate  and  his  business  affairs  have  been  most 
wisely  and  carefully  conducted,  bringing  to  him  well  merited  success.  It  jb 
true  that  he  entered  upon  a  business  already  established,  but  in  controlling  and 
developing  this  he  has  proven  that  success  is  not  a  matter  of  genius  or  of  for- 
tunate circumstances  but  is  the  outcome  of  industry,  dear  judgment,  and 
experience. 

D.  K.  B.  SBLLERS 

With  a  clear  conception  of  both  the  difficulties  and  possibilities  for  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  a  city  through  the  medium  of  real  estate  trana- 
actions,  D.  K.  B.  Sellers,  a  practical  business  man  with  keen  foresight  and  ex- 
ecutive ability,  has  concentrated  his  energies  upon  the  field  of  real  estate  and  in 
that  connection  has  won  a  large  clientage.  He  also  carries  on  business  as  an 
investment  broker  and  his  activities  have  become  far-reaching.  He  was  bom 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  August  9,  1861.    His  father,  Jacob  Sellers,  was  bom  in  Little- 
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town,  PeonfljlTaiiia,  in  1835.  He  married  Hannah  Boyer,  who  waa  bom  in 
PenasylTania.  The  father  ia  still  living,  his  home  being  in  Salem,  Virginia, 
but  tlie  mother  paaoed  away  in  1865. 

D.  K.  R  Sellera  purmed  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Dayton,  passing 
throu^  eottseentiTe  grades  to  the  high  sehool,  and  on  leaving  that  dty  he  b^ 
esDS  a  resident  of  LeadviUe,  Ck>lorado,  remaining  in  the  mining  districts  of 
that  state  and  of  New  Mexico  until  1888,  when  he  went  to  San  Francisco  and 
teoepted  a  position  as  traveling  salesman  with  a  wholesale  grocery  house.  He 
eontaoed  upon  the  road  for  twelve  years,  doing  a  good  business  for  the  firm 
nUeh  be  represented,  and  in  1900  he  went  to  Albuquerque,  where  he  entered 
the  ml  estate  and  investment  business,  opening  his  present  of&ce.  He  has 
nsee  operated  along  that  line  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  property  values 
and  with  the  value  of  conunercial  paper  as  well.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  f  arsighted, 
eneiigetie,  and  resolute  business  man  who  has  worked  earnestly  and  persistently 
for  his  success,  which  has  been  achieved  along  the  lines  of  honorable  and  dis- 
eriminating  effort. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1889,  in  Lower  Lake,  California,  Mr.  Sellers  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Frisbie  Walls,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  Walls. 
They  have  two  children :  Constance  M.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Harry  T.  Drum,  of 
New  Tork  City;  and  Harold  Boyer,  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Fraternally 
Mr.  Sellers  is  connected  with  the  Elks,  while  his  political  allegiance  has  been 
giTen  to  the  democratic  party  since  age  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of 
franchise.  While  not  a  politician  in  the  usually  accepted  sense  of  the  term, 
his  opinions  have  carried  weight  in  the  local  ranks  of  his  party  and  for  one 
term  he  served  as  mayor  of  Albuquerque,  but  he  has  preferred  business  to  po- 
Htieal  activity  and  in  his  chosen  field  has  made  steady  advancement. 

GUY  LOTT  ROGERS 

What  a  man  does  and  what  he  attains  depend  largely  upon  his  opportunities, 
hot  the  man  well  balanced  mentally  and  physically  is  possessed  of  sufficient 
eonrage  to  venture  where  favoring  opportunity  is  presented  and  his  judgment 
snd  even  paced  energy  generally  carry  him  forward  to  the  goal  of  success. 
Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  Guy  Lett  Bogers  has 
B«T6r  hesitated  to  take  a  forward  step  when  the  way  was  open,  and  though 
eontent  with  what  he  had  attained  as  he  went  along,  he  has  always  been  ready 
to  mske  an  advance  and  out  of  the  struggle  with  small  opportanities  he  has 
eoDo  finally  into  a  field  of  broad  and  active  influence  and  usefulness,  being  now 
Tieo  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque.  It  was  in  that  city 
that  he  was  bom  on  the  23d  of  November,  1885,  his  parents  being  William  E. 
and  Elvira  (Lott)  Bogers,  both  of  whom  are  yet  living.  The  father  was  bom 
in  Boehester,  New  York,  in  1855,  while  the  mother  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 
Bemoving  to  the  southwest,  they  established  their  home  in  Albuquerque  and 
there  Quy  L.  Bogers  attended  school  until  twelve  years  of  age,  when  his  text- 
hooks  were  put  aside  and  he  entered  upon  the  task  of  providing  for  his  own 
support,  since  which  time  he  has  depended  entirely  upon  his  own  efforts  and 
Biay  truly  be  called  a  self-made  man.    In  1902  he  entered  the  First  National 
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Bank  of  Albuquerque  in  the  eapaisity  of  messenger  and  has  sinee  risen  through 
intermediate  positions,  becoming  at  length  cashier,  whUe  in  1915  he  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  bank  and  as  such  is  active  in  its  control  and  diroetion. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  First  Savings  ft  Truat  Oompany. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1910,  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Bogers  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Kunz,  her  father  being  Charles  W.  Kunz,  who  is  deeeaaed. 
To  them  have  been  bom  two  children,  Charles  William  and  Guy  Ii.,  Jr.  Mr. 
Bogers  has  ever  maintained  an  independent  attitude  upon  political  questions, 
voting  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  without  regard  to  party  ties. 
He  is  a  Master  Mason  and  also  an  Elk.  He  is  appreciative  of  the  social  amen- 
ities of  life  but  has  concentrated  the  major  portion  of  his  time  and  attention 
upon  his  business  affairs,  in  which  he  has  displayed  quick  discernment  and  the 
faculty  of  separating  the  important  features  of  any  subject  from  its  incidental 
or  accidental  circumstances.  He  early  recognized  that  the  purpose  of  life  is  to 
afford  opportunity  and  also  that  there  is  no  success  in  life  without  effort,  and 
he  put  forth  activity  along  lines  that  have  brought  him  to  prominence  in  the 
financial  circles  of  his  native  state. 

CHARLES  OTIS  CUSHMAN 

Charles  Otis  Cushman,  whose  active  connection  with  the  business  interests  of 
Albuquerque  covers  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  is  now  occupying  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  manager  of  the  E.  C.  Washburn  clothing  house,  and  his 
enterprise  and  progressiveness  establish  him  as  a  foremost  merchant  of  the 
city.  He  was  bom  in  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1868,  a  son 
of  Augustus  and  Julia  (Stover)  Cushman,  who  were  also  natives  of  the  Pine 
Tree  state.  When  the  country  became  involved  in  civil  war,  thus  facing  the 
darkest  hour  in  its  history,  Augustus  Cushman  responded  to  the  president 's  call 
for  aid  and  donned  the  nation's  blue  uniform,  going  to  the  front  in  1861  as  a 
sergeant  of  the  Fifth  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he  remained  until 
the  close  of  hostilities.  He  participated  in  many  hotly  contested  battles,  in 
which  his  bravery  and  loyalty  were  again  and  again  demonstrated,  and  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  the  Wilderness  he  was  seriously  wounded.  He  recovered 
from  his  injuries,  however,  and  in  1870  removed  to  Kansas  with  his  family, 
settling  on  a  farm  in  Morris  county.  He  was  thereafter  identified  with  the 
development  of  the  middle  west  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1905. 

Charles  Otis  Cushman  attended  the  country  schools  of  Morris  county,  Kansas, 
where  his  youthful  days  were  passed,  the  usual  experiences  of  the  farm  lad  fall- 
ing to  his  lot.  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  commercial  career  he  entered  the 
Wichita  (Kansas)  Business  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1889  and 
soon  afterward  he  came  to  Albuquerque,  since  which  time  he  has  been  connected 
with  mercantile  interests  of  this  city.  Gradually  he  has  worked  his  way  upward 
as  his  experience  has  broadened  and  quickened  his  powers  and  today  he  occupies 
the  responsible  position  of  manager  of  the  E.  C.  Washburn  clothing  house,  in 
which  capacity  he  controls  one  of  the  important  commercial  enterprises  in  its 
line  in  the  state. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1896,  in  Albuquerque,  Mr.  Cushman  was  united  in 
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Biniage  to  Kin  Lena  Hughes,  her  father  being  the  late  Thomas  Hughes,  editor 
of  the  Svening  Citifen,  now  the  Herald,    They  hare  one  son,  Austin  Thomas 
Cofhrnsn,  who  was  bom  December  18,  1901.    Politically  Mr.  Cushman  is  a  re- 
pabliean  and  keeps  well  informed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day  but 
has  never  sou^t  nor  desired  office.    He  has  attained  the  Knight  Templar  degree 
in  Masonry  and  has  crossed  the  sands  of  the  desert  with  the  Nobles  of  the 
lljido  Shrine.    He  likewise  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge,  while  his 
leli^ODS  faith  ia  that  of  the  Congregational  church,  in  which  he  is  an  active, 
earsMty  sad  eifeetiye  worker.    His  interest  in  the  moral  progress  of  the  com- 
nnniitj  is  farther  demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  this  city.    In  other  words,  he  chooses 
tbooe  things  whieh  are  most  worth  while  and  which  count  as  the  strongest  fac- 
tors is  character  building  and  which  promote  as  well  the  best  interests  of  com- 
mimitylife. 

CHESTER  TAYLOR  FRENCH 

Chester  Taylor  French,  a  funeral  director  of  Albuquerque,  conducting  one  of 
the  leading  business  enterprises  of  this  character  in  the  city,  was  bom  near 
Ksoxrille,  Tennessee,  in  1862.  His  father,  Michael  French,  was  also  bom  in 
the  Ticinity  of  Knoxville,  his  natal  year  being  1836.  He  married  Isabella 
lamon,  a  native  of  Blount  county,  Tennessee,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
ha  joined  the  federal  army  as  a  member  of  an  East  Tennessee  regiment  in  the 
year  1865.  He  died  in  1893,  survived  for  six  years  by  his  wife,  who  passed 
amy  in  1899. 

Chester  Taylor  French,  spending  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof, 
attended  the  country  schools  of  Knoz  county,  Tennessee,  and  supplemented  his 
early  educational  privileges  by  a  three  years'  course  in  the  Maryville  (Tenn.) 
College.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  undertaking  business  and  in  1907 
boaght  out  a  funeral  director  in  Albuquerque,  where  he  has  since  remained.  He 
has  a  well  appointed  establishment,  carrying  a  large  line  of  funeral  goods,  and 
his  services  are  in  much  demand  in  this  connection. 

On  the  3(Hh  of  June,  1908,  in  Albuquerque,  Mr.  French  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomas,  her  father  being  Judge  John  J.  Thomas,  of 
Galfiopolis,  Ohio,  who  is  deceased.  To  them  have  been  bom  two  children,  Mary 
i3iabeth  and  Lois  Lamon.  Mr.  French  gives  his  political  indorsement  and 
aUegiaaee  to  the  republican  party.  He  is  prominent  and  well  known  in  fra- 
ternal eirdes,  being  active  in  several  organizations.  He  has  become  a  Scottish 
Bite  and  Mystic  Shrine  Mason,  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, in  which  he  is  a  past  grand  of  the  local  lodge,  and  to  the  Knights  of 
Pfthiaa,  in  which  he  is  a  past  chancellor.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  in  his  life  exemplifies  the  beneficent 
spirit  upon  which  these  societies  rest.  He  is  a  member  of  the  official  board  of 
the  Vvn^  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  takes  an  active  and  helpful  interest 
in  the  moral  development  of  the  community.  He  enjoys,  too,  the  social  features 
of  his  lodge  and  church  life  and  the  pleasant  companionships  which  are  thereby 
brought  about.  Wherever  known  —  and  his  friends  are  many  —  he  is  spoken 
of  ia  terms  of  warm  regard. 
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JOSEPH  EXUM  SAINT 

Without  any  speeial  advantages  at  the  outset  of  his  career  and,  in  f  aet',  with 
bat  limited  opportunities  to  assist  him  as  he  started  out  in  life,  Joseph  Exum 
Saint  has  made  steady  progress  and  is  today  one  of  the  foremost  business  men 
of  New  Mexieo,  promoting  many  of  its  important  business  projects  which  have 
led  to  the  development,  progress,  and  substantial  upbuilding  of  the  state.  He 
was  bora  upon  a  farm  in  Henry  county,  Indiana,  in  1847.  His  parents  were 
Alpheos  and  Ireaia  (Hyatt)  Saint,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  North  Caro- 
lina tnd  were  representatives  of  old  Quaker  families.  The  father  was  bom  in 
1812  and  both  he  and  his  wife  went  with  their  respective  parents  to  Indiana  in 
pioneer  times. 

Li  that  state  Joseph  Exum  Saint  was  reared  to  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and 
daring  that  period  attended  the  public  schools  of  Henry  county,  after  which  he 
accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  a  stock  farm  in  Champaign  county, 
lUinoia.  He  continued  there  and  in  Vermilion  county,  Illinois,  for  eleven  years, 
bji  never  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  school  after  leaving  Champaign 
oornty.  In  1872  he  went  to  Winfield,  Kansas,  then  a  town  of  but  two  hundred 
an;'  fifty  population  situated  on  the  far  western  frontier.  He  remained  there 
for  seven  years,  working  as  a  millwright  and  miller,  and  in  1879  he  came  to  New 
ICezieo  as  a  traveling  salesman,  representing  a  grocery  house.  His  time  was 
thn$  spent  until  1882,  when  he  purchased  a  grocery  store  in  Albuquerque,  carry- 
ing on  that  business  for  two  years,  or  until  the  latter  part  of  1884,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  store.  In  that  year  he  leased  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  this  state  and  organized  the  Acoma  Land  ft  Cattle  Company,  of  which 
be  was  made  vice  president  and  manager,  so  continuing  for  twelve  years.  In 
1888  be  obtained  an  option  on  three  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  acres  of 
timber  land  in  Valencia  county,  New  Mexico,  which  he  sold  in  1890  to  Mitchell 
Brothers  of  Cadillac,  Michigan,  for  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  1896  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  cattle  company  and  for  three 
or  four  years  was  engaged  in  the  land  and  insurance  business.  He  it  was  who 
took  the  initial  step  in  promoting  the  Santa  F6  Central  Bailroad,  extending 
from  Santa  F6  to  Torrance,  New  Mexico,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  He  acted  as  secretary  during  the  construction  of  the  road,  which  was 
completed  in  1903  and  now  belongs  to  the  New  Mexican  Central  Bailroad  Com- 
pany. In  1904  Mr.  Saint  went  to  Arizona,  where  he  engaged  in  the  copper 
bQsinesB  as  a  promoter,  continuing  in  that  state  for  two  years.  He  promoted 
the  daperior  ft  Boston  Copper  Company  of  Calumet,  Michigan,  and  sold  the 
stock  at  par  for  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  —  the  most  remark- 
able flotation  ever  known.  In  1909  he  organized  the  Mangas  Development 
Oompaay  of  New  Mexico,  of  which  he  is  now  the  vice  president  and  one  of  the 
directors.  A  superficial  glance  at  his  life  history  would  indicate  that  he  has 
been  enterprising  and  judicious,  that  his  success  has  not  resulted  from  any 
peculiarly  hieky  circumstances.  Before  taking  up  the  work  of  promoting  any 
project  he  carefully  studies  every  possibility  of  failure  and  success,  recognizing 
the  obstacles  as  well  as  the  opportunities,  but  when  convinced  a  project  may  be 
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made  a  profitable  one,  he  bends  every  energy  to  ,the  attainment  of  the  end  de- 
sired, thus  carrying  forward  to  sucoeasful  eompletion  whatever  he  undertakee. 

Mr.  Saint  was  married  in  Winfield,  Kansas,  in  1876,  to  Miss  Ada  Millington, 
and  to  them  have  been  bom  three  daughters:  Iroie;  Louise,  the  wife  of  H.  B. 
Mitehner,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Ethel  M.,  the  wife  of  Talbert  Skinner,  of 
Albuquerque.  Fraternally  Mr.  Saint  is  a  Master  Mason.  His  i>olitical  al- 
legiance is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  has  done  not  a  little  toward 
shaping  the  history  of  the  state  in  that  connection.  He  has  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  senate  of  New  Mexico  and  he  became  Albuquerque's  first  mayor 
in  the  year  1891.  Previous  to  that  year  Albuquerque  had  been  a  village  and 
it  was  the  first  town  in  the  state  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  creating  cities 
of  the  first  class.  His  judgment  is  sound,  his  discrimination  keen,  his  enter- 
prise unfaltering.  He  has  never  been  prompted  by  that  vaulting  ambition 
which  o'erleaps  itself,  yet  has  never  feared  to  venture  where  favoring  oppor- 
tunity has  led  the  way.  He  is  fortunate  in  that  he  possesses  character  and 
ability  that  inspire  confidence  in  others,  and  the  simple  weight  of  his  character 
and  ability  has  carried  him  into  important  business  relations  and  has  made  him 
a  foremost  factor  in  the  utilization  of  the  resources  and  in  the  development  of 
the  Southwest. 

W.  G.  LOGAN 

W.  G.  Logan,  cashier  of  the  Citizens  Bank  of  Albuquerque,  was  bom  March 
23,  1869,  in  Lincoln  county,  Missouri,  a  son  of  William  B.  and  Alice  (Graves) 
Logan.     The  father,  who  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  died  when  his  son,  W.  Q. 
Logan,  was  but  three  months  old.    The  latter  was  reared  to  manhood  in  his  na- 
tive state  and  attended  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Moberly,  Missouri,  to  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  when  he  made  his  initial  step  in  connection  with  the 
banking  business,  becoming  assistant  cashier  of  the  Mechanics  Savings  Bank  of 
Moberly,  in  which  position  he  continued  until  ill  health  forced  him  to  resign. 
He  then  spent  three  years  in  travel  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  regain  his 
health  and  in  1898  went  to  Engle,  New  Mexico,  with  Levi  Baldwin,  in  whose 
employ  Mr.  Logan  remained  for  ten  years,  the  latter  part  of  which  time  he  was 
manager  of  the  Engle  Cattle  Company,  which  succeeded  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  in- 
terests.   His  attention  was  thus  given  to  the  cattle  and  ranch  business,  con- 
tinuing actively  along  those  lines  until  1908.    Later  he  spent  a  brief  period  in 
£1  Paso,  Texas,  and  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  in  1909  made  his  way  to 
Los  Lunas,  New  Mexico,  where  he  became  deputy  treasurer  of  Valencia  county 
under  Solomon  Luna.    He  remained  with  Mr.  Luna  until  his  death  and  when 
Silvestre  Mirabal  succeeded  Mr.  Luna,  Mr.  Logan  continued  in  that  capacity, 
until  January,  1916,  when  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Citizens  Bank  of  Al- 
buquerque, in  which  position  he  is  now  capably  serving,  previous  experience  in 
the  field  of  banking  as  well  as  natural  discrimination  in  regard  to  business  af- 
fairs well  qualifying  him  for  the  position. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Logan  is  an  earnest  republican,  doing  everything 
in  his  power  to  promote  the  growth  and  insure  the  success  of  his  party.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  connected  with  the  Elks  lodge  of  Albuquerque  and  he  is  weU 
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secretary,  treasorery  and  xnanager,  was  organized  in  1914  and  now  eonducts  an 
extensive  and  profitable  business.  The  Bond  interests  are  the  largest  in  sheep 
and  wool  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Albuquerque  undertaking  is  proving  a  sueeeas- 
ful  venture,  being  wisely  directed  by  Mr.  Gonnell,  who  has  proven  himself  a  man 
of  sound  business  judgment  as  well  as  of  unfaltering  enterprise.  His  position 
in  trade  circles  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  elected  to  the  position 
of  secretary  of  the  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers  Association. 

In  September,  1903,  Mr.  Gonnell  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emma 
Huning,  a  daughter  of  Louis  Huning,  of  Los  Lunas.  They  have  two  children, 
Louis  H.  and  Mary  K.  The  family  are  communicants  of  the  Catholic  church 
and  Mr.  Connell  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Commercial  Club,  and 
of  the  Country  Club,  while  his  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic 
par^.  His  long  residence  in  the  Southwest  has  made  him  closely  identified 
with  its  interests  and  well  defined  plans,  carefully  executed,  have  brought  to  him 
the  measure  of  success  which  he  now  enjoys. 

EDWIN  B.  HARSCH 

Edwin  B.  Harsch  is  manager  of  the  Harsch  Coyote  Mineral  Springs  at  Al- 
buquerque and  is  making  this  enterprise  a  profitable  concern.  He  vras  bom  in 
Peoria,  Illinois,  January  22, 1870,  and  is  a  son  of  Adolph  and  Catherine  (Stauf- 
fer)  Harsch.  The  father  was  a  commission  merchant  who  in  1886  engaged 
with  his  son,  Edwin,  in  the  development  of  the  Harsch  Coyote  Mineral  Springs, 
which  are  located  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Albuquerque  and  are  naturaHj 
earboniBed.  Since  then  he  has  been  an  active  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business. 

Edwin  B.  Harsch  during  his  boyhood  days  was  brought  to  the  southwest  and 
after  completing  his  education  in  the  academy  at  Albuquerque  became  con- 
nected with  the  business  enterprise  which  still  claims  his  attention.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  springs  is  sold  widely  over  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  the  busi- 
ness has  assumed  gratifying  and  profitable  proportions. 

In  politics  Mr.  Harsch  is  a  republican  and  for  three  years  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Albuquerque,  exercising  his  official  prerogatives 
in  support  of  various  plans  and  measures  for  civic  improvement  and  develop- 
ment. He  has  also  served  for  two  years  on  the  school  board  and  the  cause  of 
education  finds  in  him  a  stalwart  champion.  His  father  has  also  served  as 
county  commissioner.  In  religious  faith  Mr.  Harsch  is  a  Presbyterian  and  he 
is  well  known  in  fraternal  circles  as  a  prominent  Mason,  having  attained  the 
Knight  TemplJEU*  degree  of  the  York  Bite  and  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the 
Scottish  Bite,Vhile  with  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  he  has  crossed  the 
sands  of  the  desert.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
and  with  the  United  Commercial  Travelers  and  is  a  pubHc-spirited  citizen 
whose  cooperation  can  always  be  counted  upon  to  further  the  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  his  city.  The  sterling  traits  of  character  which  he  has  displayed 
have  gained  him  high  respect. 


S.  N.  Balling 
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0.  BACHECHI 

O.  Baeheehi,  proprietor  of  the  New  European  Hotel  at  Albuquerque,  was 
bom  at  Peecia,  Italy,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1860,  a  son  of  Lawrence  and  San- 
tina  BaeheehL  The  father  devoted  his  life  to  merchandising  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  are  now  deceased.  The  son  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  natlTO 
land  and  in  the  school  of  experience,  where  he  has  learned  many  valuable  lessons. 
He  left  home  in  1885,  when  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  years,  and  made  his 
way  to  Albuquerque,  where  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  liquor  business,  con- 
tinuing active  along  that  line  until  July  1,  1915,  when  he  sold  out.  He  is  now 
proprietor  of  the  New  European  Hotel,  which  contains  fifty-six  rooms  and  is 
one  of  the  well  known  hostelries  of  the  city.  As  the  years  have  passed  he  has 
made  judicious  investments  in  real  estate  and  is  now  half  owner  of  the  Savoy 
Hotel  and  is  the  owner  of  much  other  property  in  Albuquerque,  from  which 
he  derives  a  substantial  annual  income. 

In  1890  Mr.  Bachechi  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Maria  Franceschi,  by 
whom  he  has  seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  is  a  devout  com- 
mimieant  of  the  GathoUc  church.  He  was  one  of  the  organisers  in  1890  of  the 
Columbus  Society,  of  which  he  is  now  president,  and  he  has  also  filled  many 
other  positions  in  that  flourishing  organization.  In  poUtics  he  follows  an  in- 
dependent course,  regarding  the  capabiUty  of  a  candidate  rather  than  his  politi- 
eal  affiliations.  He  is  interested  in  New  Mexico  and  her  progress  and  con- 
tribntes  in  substantial  measure  to  plans  and  projects  for  the  upbuilding  and 
development  of  Albuquerque.  He  is  considered  the  wealthiest  of  the  Italian 
reiidents  of  Albuquerque  and  is  a  recognized  leader  among  his  countrymen  and 
others  of  the  city.  His  success  in  business  has  all  been  won  since  his  arrival 
hen  and  has  resulted  from  capable  management  and  judicious  investment. 

EUGBNE  C.  BUTLER 

Engene  C.  Butler,  president  and  manager  of  the  Butler  Automobile  Com- 
paaj  of  Albuquerque,  was  bom  in  Cortland  county.  New  York,  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1863,  a  son  of  Azaria  L.  and  Almina  L.  (Welsh)  Butler.  The  fath- 
er engaged  in  the  lumber  business  until  death  terminated  his  labors  in  1879. 
His  widow  long  survived,  passing  away  in  June,  1915. 

Eugene  C.  Butler  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  Homer  Academy 
at  Homer,  New  York,  in  which  institution  he  spent  two  and  one-half  years. 
His  iaitial  step  in  the  business  world  was  made  as  a  messenger  boy  in  the  ser- 
Tiee  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  in  which  connection  he  was  em- 
plojed  for  a  year.  During  that  period  he  studied  telegraphy  and  afterward 
beeame  an  operator,  devoting  two  years  to  that  work.  Bemoving  to  Chicago, 
he  beeame  connected  with  an  electrical  company  under  E.  A.  Bperry,  a  former 
seboohnate,  and  in  1886  he  left  the  western  metropolis,  making  his  way  to  Col- 
orado, where  he  engaged  in  the  telegraphic  and  electrical  business  until  1892. 
During  that  period  he  traveled  extensively  over  the  western  states  and  terri- 
tones  and  was  in  Santa  F6  in  1891-2.  He  arrived  in  Albuquerque  in  1906  from 
Sheridan,  Wyoming,  where  he  had  been  manager  of  the  electric  plant.  He  af - 
lenrard  bnilt  his  fire-proof  garage,  which  he  opened  for  business  in  1912,  and 
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tte  ISth  of  November,  1873.  Hie  parents  were  Juan  and  Petra  Gareia,  repre- 
HntativM  of  old  pioneer  families  of  the  tontliweet  The  father,  who  devoted 
hif  lif e  to  merehandinngy  ia  now  deceased,  but  the  mother  sorvives. 

Beared  upon  the  frontier,  Juan  A.  Ghiroia  has  been  a  witness  of  the  progress 

tod  development  of  this  section  of  the  country  throughout  the  intervening  years, 

his  nsBory  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  primitive  past  and  the  pro- 

greenve  present.     He  was  educated  in  the  parochial  schools  and  also  attended 

coDeg^,  and  made  his  initial  step  in  the  business  world  as  a  clerk  in  the  employ 

of  Cfeld  Brothers,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a  year.    He  afterward  engaged 

IB  tte  Mde  business,  in  which  he  continued  for  ten  years.    Later,  associated 

with  liie  brother  £.  O.,  he  carried  on  business  for  a  number  of  years.    His 

brother  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  from  1001  and  Juan  A.  Qarcia  joined 

him  IB  A  partnership  in  1903.    This  association  was  maintained  until  1910,  when 

the  brother  died  and  Juan  A.  Garcia  then  took  over  the  business,  which  amounts 

to  aboat  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.    He  furnishes  employment  to 

eight  men  and  deals  extensively  in  sheep,  in  wool,  in  hides,  and  in  pelts.    He 

earefally  manages  his  interests,  is  wide  awake  and  alert  to  the  opportunities 

of  the  trade  and  has  developed  an  enterprise  of  large  and  gratifying  proper- 

tiona 

In  January,  1897,  Mr.  Garcia  was  married  to  Miss  Delphina  Garcia,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Moises  Oarcia,  and  to  them  have  been  bom  five  children,  Anita,  George, 
Stella,  ICarjorie,  and  Lilly.  The  family  are  communicants  of  the  Catholic 
feith  and  Mr.  Garcia  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party,  the 
principles  of  which  he  strongly  indorses,  believing  that  the  party  platform  con- 
tains the  best  elements  of  good  government.  He  is  very  widely  known  in  Al- 
boqnerque  and  his  part  of  the  state  and  has  come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the 
repreeentatiTe  business  men  of  his  district. 

WILSON  C.  KEIM 

Wilson  G.  Keim,  conducting  an  insurance  agency  in  Albuquerque,  has  been 
a  reiident  of  the  southwest  since  1908  and  in  1909  established  his  home  in  the 
dtj  in  which  he  now  resides.  In  the  intervening  period  he  has  built  up  a  bus- 
inev  of  gratifying  proportions  which  establishes  his  possession  of  the  substan- 
tial qualities  which  characterize  the  enterprising  business  man  of  the  twentieth 
ecBtory.  Mr.  Keim  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  his  birth  having  occurred  in 
8aMnry,  that  state,  in  1872.  His  father,  Edward  Keim,  also  a  native  of  that 
plaee^  was  bom  in  1834  and  during  his  active  business  life  followed  merehan- 
diaing.  He  married  Margaret  McVicker,  also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1878  they  removed  to  Hayes  City,  Kansas,  where  they  resided  for  three  years. 
Lt  1881  they  became  residents  of  Blue  Springs,  Nebraska,  and  in  1904  the  wife 
and  mother  passed  away.  The  father,  however,  survives  and  is  now  living  re- 
tired in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Wilson  G.  Keim  was  a  young  lad  of  six  years  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
the  family  to  the  west  and  his  education  was  largely  acquired  in  the  schools 
of  HastingB  and  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Entering  upon  his  business  career,  he 
•pent  fourteen  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  Dry  Goods  Com- 
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pany  of  Kansaa  Citj,  Miasouri,  and  his  long  connection  with  that  house  standB 
in  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  most  trustworthy  and 
trusted  employe.  During  that  period  he  made  continuous  progress,  wiimiiiff 
successive  promotions.  In  January,  1908,  however,  he  left  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, and  went  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  he  spent  fifteen  months  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Company.  In  1909  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Albuquerque  and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  agency  manager,  in 
which  connection  he  still  continues,  carefully  directing  the  interests  of  the 
company  in  the  territory  over  which  he  has  control. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1899,  in  Ejinsas  City,  Kansas,  Mr.  Keim  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Bertha  Crothers,  a  daughter  of  Caleb  Crothers,  who  enlisted  from 
Illinois  for  service  in  the  Civil  War.  The  children  of  this  marriage  are,  Wil- 
son Crothers,  Joseph  Edward,  and  Balph  Howard.  Mr.  Keim's  military  record 
covers  three  years'  service  as  a  private  with  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Light  In- 
fantry. His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  finds 
pleasant  social  relationships  among  his  brethren  of  the  Elks.  He  and  hii 
family  attend  the  Presbyterian  church  and  theirs  is  a  hospitable  home  whon 
good  cheer  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  many  friends  whom  they  have  won  during 
the  seven  years  of  their  residence  in  Albuquerque. 

CORTEZ  S.  QUICKEL 

Cortez  B.  Quickel,  handling  the  Ford  car  as  agent  at  Albuquerque,  has  been 
engaged  in  the  automobile  business  in  that  city  since  1910  and  his  annual  sales 
reach  a  large  figure.  The  city  in  which  he  resides  is  also  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, the  year  of  his  birth  being  1887.  The  family,  however,  is  of  English 
descent,  his  paternal  grandfather  having  been  bom  in  England.  He  became 
the  founder  of  the  family  in  the  new  world  and  in  1850  occurred  the  birth  of 
his  son,  Edward  B.  Quickel,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  wedded  Harj 
BchwartJS,  and  their  family  included  Cortez  8.  Quickel.  About  the  year  1885 
they  removed  to  the  Southwest,  becoming  residents  of  Albuquerque,  and  in 
1902  the  father  passed  away. 

At  the  usual  age  Cortez  8.  Quickel  became  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of 
Albuquerque  and  afterward  attended  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  at 
Boswell,  thus  qualifying  for  life's  practical  and  responsible  duties.  He  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age  when  he  embarked  in  his  present  business,  establish- 
ing an  automobile  agency  in  Albuquerque  as  the  representative  of  the  Ford 
car.  He  annually  places  a  large  number  of  these  cars,  finding  a  ready  market 
for  the  product  which  he  handles,  and  his  business  has  now  reached  gratifying 
proportions. 

In  Albuquerque,  in  1909,  Mr.  Quickel  was  married  to  Miss  Theta  Jones,  a 
daughter  of  F.  A.  Jones,  president  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  Soccoro,  New 
Mexico,  and  they  have  one  child.  May  Lucile.  In  his  political  views  Mr. 
Quickel  is  independent  and  has  never  allied  himself  vrith  a  party,  exercisiiig 
his  right  of  franchise  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment.  He  attends 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  holds  membership  with  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
having  passed  up  through  the  degrees  of  the  York  and  Scottish  Bites,  while 
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Mr.  Diedauaim  waa  twice  married.    In  Bt.  Louie  he  wedded  Emma  Kunee* 
mueUer  and  to  them  was  bom  a  son.  Otto,  who  married  Sarah  Ziegler,  of  Cin- 
einnatiy  Ohio,  and  now  residea  in  8t.  Louie.    For  hie  second  wife  Mr.  Dieck- 
mann  ehoae  Mrs.  Emmy  C.  Kulpmann,  whom  he  wedded  in  Albuquerque.    She 
ia  a  aatiTe  of  Germany  and  waa  the  widow  of  William  Kulpmann,  her  maiden 
name  haTing  been  Springe.    There  was  one  child  of  this  marriage,  Paul  F.  H. 
By  her  former  marriage  she  had  two  children:     Bruno  E.,  who  was  legally 
adopted  by  Mr.  Dieekmann  and  given  hia  name;  and  Lisa  C,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Thomas  M.  Danahy,  of  Albuquerque.    Bruno  E.  succeeded  to  the  bus- 
mess  of  Mr.  Dieekmann  upon  his  death  and  had  formerly  been  associated  with 
him  ia  the  conduct  of  the  business.    He  is  a  well  known  resident  of  Albuquer- 
que and  is  a  member  of  the  Elks  lodge. 

Mr.  Dieekmann  gave  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  but  was 
not  sfflbitioua  in  the  line  of  office  holding,  accepting  no  political  position  save 
that  of  member  of  the  city  council  of  Albuquerque.  He  was  interested  in  all 
that  pertained  to  the  progress  and  upbuilding  of  the  city  and  cooperated  in 
many  plans  and  movements  for  its  benefit  and  improvement.  He  never  had 
occasion  to  regret  his  determination  to  come  to  the  new  world,  for  here  he 
f oond  the  opportunities  which  he  sought  and  in  their  utilization  he  steadily 
advanced  to  success,  so  that  he  was  able  to  leave  his  family  in  comfortable 
fiwanfial  circumstances. 

REUBEN  L.  HUST,  M.D. 

Dr.  Reuben  L.  Hust,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  at 
Albuquerque,  opened  an  office  in  that  dty  in  1904  and  has  since  devoted  hia 
energies  to  active  professional  duties.  He  was  bom  in  Glarksville,  Tennessee, 
March  18,  1870.  His  father,  John  H.  Hust,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  was  bom 
in  1831,  and  now  resides  in  Bentonville,  Arkansas.  He  married  Carrie  Dickson, 
who  was  bom  in  Tennessee  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  The  pa- 
teraal  grandfather,  Henry  Hust,  was  a  native  of  Germany. 

With  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Bentonville,  Arkansas,  Dr.  Hust  pursued 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  afterward  attended  the 
State  University  at  Fayetteville.  Hia  professional  course  waa  pursued  in  Van- 
dertnlt  University  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  from  which  he  waa  graduated  with 
the  daaa  of  1899.  He  afterward  practiced  for  four  and  a  half  years  in  Ben- 
tonviUe,  Arkansas,  and  in  1904  came  to  Albuquerque,  where  he  opened  an  office 
and  has  since  followed  his  profession.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  everything 
that  teads  to  bring  to  man  the  key  to  the  complex  mystery  which  we  call  life 
and  bj  reading  and  study  keeps  in  touch  with  the  advanced  thought  of  the  pro- 
feaaion,  utilizing  scientific  methods  in  his  practice,  while  at  all  times  he  is  most 
carefol  in  diagnosia. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1900,  in  Bentonville,  Arkansas,  Dr.  Hust  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Laura  Deette  Murphy,  and  they  have  a  son,  Harry  Herbert.  In 
polities  Dr.  Hust  is  a  democrat  and  upon  that  ticket  was  elected  to  the  city 
eoundl  as  alderman  of  the  fourth  ward  in  1914.  He  belongs  to  the  York  and 
SeottiBh  Bitea  of  Masonry  and  to  the  Mystic  Shrine,  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
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fraternity,  and  to  the  Lojal  Order  of  Moose.  His  religious  faith  is  indicated 
by  his  membership  in  the  Presbyterian  chureh.  During  the  years  of  their  real- 
denoe  in  Albuquerque  he  and  his  wife  have  become  widely  and  favorably  known 
and  now  occupy  an  enviable  social  position. 

GEORGE  ROSLINGTON 

George  Boslington  figures  prominently  in  financial  circles  in  Albuquerque  as 
the  vice-president  of  the  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  Ukewiee  has 
other  business  interests  of  importance  and  is  widely  known  as  a  man  of  marked 
executive  force  whose  activities  have  ever  been  of  a  constructive  nature  and 
whose  well-defined  plans  are  carried  forward  to  successful  completion.  More- 
over, his  business  interests  are  of  a  character  which  contribute  largely  to  the 
public  welfare  and  progress  as  well  as  to  individual  success  and  ev^ry  enter- 
prise with  which  he  is  associated  profits  by  the  stimulus  of  his  energy  and  de- 
termination. A  native  of  Leeds,  England,  he  was  bom  in  1876,  of  the  mar- 
riage of  William  B.  and  Anne  BosUngton,  both  still  residents  of  Leeds. 

There  in  the  public  schools  George  Boslington  pursued  his  education  and 
supplemented  a  high  school  course  by  study  in  the  Victoria  University  at  Leeds. 
Attracted  by  the  business  opportunities  of  the  new  world,  he  made  his  way  to 
British  Columbia  in  1899  and  in  1901  went  to  California,  where  he  remained 
until  1906.  In  the  latter  year  he  arrived  in  Albuquerque  and  his  business  was 
such  as  to  secure  for  him  immediate  recognition  in  business  circles.  He  was 
made  assistant  general  manager  and  actuary  of  the  Occidental  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  since  1910  has  been  vice-president  and  secretary.  He  is  also 
the  president  of  the  Western  Mortgage  Company,  president  of  the  City  Elec- 
tric Company,  and  president  of  the  Wagon  Mound  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank  of 
Wagon  Mound,  New  Mexico.  His  keen  insight  enables  him  readily  to  deter- 
mine the  value  and  strength  of  any  business  proposition,  and  he  has  directed 
his  efforts  along  lines  where  results  have  been  certain,  never  fearing  to  venture 
where  favoring  opportunity  leads  the  way.  He  combines  energy  and  industry 
with  keen  business  sagacity  and  when  one  avenue  of  opportunity  seems  closed 
he  has  ever  carved  out  another  path  whereby  he  might  reach  the  desired  goal 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1909,  in  Albuquerque,  Mr.  Boslington  was  married  to 
Miss  Estrid  Frederickson.  Mr.  Boslington  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in 
support  of  the  men  and  measures  of  the  republican  parfy  and  fraternally  is  a 
Mason,  having  taken  the  degrees  of  the  York  and  Scottish  Bites  and  also  be- 
longing to  the  Shrine.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Episcopal  church  and 
his  life  is  guided  by  high  and  honorable  principles  in  both  business  and  social 
relations. 

HARRY  O.  STRONG 

Harry  O.  Strong  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Strong  Brothers,  furniture  deal- 
ers and  undertakers  of  Albuquerque.  Along  well  defined  lines  of  labor  he  has 
carved  out  his  success  and  his  determination  and  energy  have  been  salient  fac- 
tors in  his  steady  commercial  progress.  He  was  bom  in  Clinton,  Illinois,  Au- 
gust 4,  1874,  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orin  William  Strong,  natives  of  Canada 
and  now  residents  of  Los  Angeles,  California.    It  was  in  the  year  1881  that 
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the  parente  remoTed  with  their  family  to  Albuquerque,  and  Harry  O.  Strong, 
thea  a  lad  of  Beven  years,  continued  his  education  in  the  schools  of  this  city. 
In  the  year  of  their  arriyal  the  father  and  his  brother  organized  the  firm  of 
Strong  Brothers  for  the  conduct  of  a  furniture  and  undertaking  business  and 
the  enterprise  has  since  been  carried  on  under  the  same  name,  for  in  the  year 
1904  Harry  O.  Strong  and  hifli  brother,  Frank  H.,  succeeded  to  the  business, 
whieh  th^  are  now  conducting.  The  enterprise  was  founded  on  a  safe,  sub- 
gtantisl  basis  and  has  ever  been  conducted  along  lines  that  neither  seek  nor 
require  disguise.  In  1914  Harry  O.  Strong  became  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Embalmers  Association  and  in  1915,  he  was  reelected  president  of  the 
State  Foneral  Directors  Association  of  New  Mexico. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1903,  in  Albuquerque,  Mr.  Strong  was  united  in 
msniage  to  Mies  Nellie  Jacoby,  by  whom  he  has  four  children:  Harry  A., 
Elittbeth,  Fay  Helen,  and  Orin  William.  The  family  hold  membership  in  the 
Firet  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  Mr.  Strong  is  a  trustee  and  in  the  work  of 
the  church  they  are  actiyely  interested.  He  gives  his  political  indorsement  to 
the  republican  party.  In  military  circles  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, winning  his  position  by  competition  in  Oompany  G  of  the  First  Begi- 
ment  of  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard.  He  is  identified  with  several  fra- 
ternal organizations,  is  both  a  York  and  Scottish  Bite  Mason  and  a  member 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  a  past  grand  of  the  local  lodge  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  is  a  past  patron  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star  at  Albuquerque,  and  he  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  to  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Those  who  know  him,  and  he  has  a 
vide  acquaintance,  esteem  him  highly.  Almost  his  entire  life  has  been  passed 
in  Albuquerque  and  he  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progress 
which  has  led  to  the  substantial  growth  and  development  of  this  section  of  the 
eomtry. 

RAMON  O.  ARCHULETA 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  young  business  men  of  Albuquerque  have  made  such 

steady  and  substantial  progress  in  business  circles  as  has  Bamon  O.  Archuleta, 

who  is  now  secretary  and  manager  of  the  City  Bealty  ft  Loan  Oompany,  one 

of  the  principal  real  estate  and  loan  agencies  of  his  part  of  the  state.    The 

wfxnX  of  enterprise  has  actuated  him  at  all  points  in  his  career  and  it  is  the 

nne  wpiit  which  has  led  to  the  rapid  development  of  New  Mexico,  his  native 

ftate.  He  was  bom  at  Tomfi,  in  Valencia  coimty,  February  16,  1887.    His 

fither,  Toribio  Archuleta,  is  a  representative  of  the  large  Archuleta  family  of 

loothem  Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico,  in  whose  honor  one  of  Oolorado's 

eoonties  was  named.    He  engaged  in  sheep  raising  and  farming  during  the 

greater  part  of  his  life  but  in  1903  removed  to  Albuquerque,  where  he  is  now 

a  well  known  representative  of  mercantile  interests.    He  married  Lugarda 

Otero,  a  daughter  of  Juan  Antonio  Otero,  one  of  the  Otero  brothers,  of  whom 

IGgnel  Antonio  Otero  was  governor  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  for  many 

jean^  while  others  of  the  family  have  held  leading  positions  in  connection  with 

the  political  and  financial  interests  of  the  then  great  county  of  Valencia. 
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familiar.  In  hie  early  boyhood  he  lived  in  the  Lnis  Jaranullo  grant,  SandoTal 
eounty,  and  did  such  work  aa  a  boy  of  hia  age  could  perform  in  connection 
with  the  stock  raising  business,  in  which  his  father  was  engaged.  At  length 
he  became  a  freighter,  driving  from  Albuquerque  to  different  points  in  the  state, 
including  Taos  and  Santa  F6,  and  although  this  was  an  Indian  infested  country, 
he  never  had  trouble  with  the  red  men.  He  afterward  engaged  in  the  sheep 
raising  business  and  now  conducts  and  manages  extensive  ranching  intereets 
with  the  aid  of  his  sons.  In  fact  he  is  one  of  the  large  sheep  raisers  and 
wealthy  business  men  of  this  section  of  the  State,  being  a  prominent  represen- 
tative of  one  of  the  industries  which  contributes  most  largely  to  the  eommereial 
development  and  prosperity  of  New  Mexico. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1881,  Mr.  Armijo  was  united  in  marriage  to  Min 
Petronela  Sanchez,  by  whom  he  has  four  children:  David,  with  the  State  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Albuquerque;  Jacob;  Alfred;  and  Pauline.  Mr.  Armijo  and  his 
family  adhere  to  the  Gatholic  faith  and  he  is  identifled  also  with  the  Spanish- 
American  Alliance.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party, 
of  which  he  is  an  earnest  champion  and  he  has  served  continuously  as  county 
commissioner  since  1906,  making  a  most  creditable  and  excellent  record  in  office, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  of  his  reelection.  He  has  also  served  as  prohate 
judge.  He  finds  his  chief  source  of  recreation  in  motoring.  His  interest  cen- 
ters in  the  Southwest  and  he  cooperates  heartily  in  every  plan  and  movement 
for  the  benefit  of  New  Mexico,  manifesting  at  all  times  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zenship. He  is  a  representative  of  a  prominent  pioneer  family  and  the  work 
which  was  instituted  in  early  days  by  those  of  the  name  is  still  being  carried 
on  by  him  for  the  benefit  and  upbuilding  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives.  In 
1905  he  built  his  excellent  brick  residence  which  has  been  the  family  home 
ever  since. 

JOHN  Q.  A.  OTERO 

John  Q.  A.  Otero,  actively  identified  with  the  sheep  industry  and  making  his 
headquarters  in  Albuquerque,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  January,  1872,  at  Peralta, 
Valencia  county.  New  Mexico,  his  parents  being  Manuel  B.  and  Anna  M.  Otero, 
who,  long  residents  of  the  Southwest,  were  actively  identified  with  the  pioneer 
development  and  later  progress  of  their  district,  Mr.  Otero  serving  as  register 
of  the  United  States  land  office.  Both  he  and  his  wife,  however,  are  now  de- 
ceased. 

John  Q.  A.  Otero  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  Georgetown  Col- 
lege at  Washington,  D.O.,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  Southwest  and  con- 
centrated his  energies  upon  farming  for  about  eight  years.  Called  to  public 
office,  he  served  as  deputy  county  clerk  and  in  other  positions  of  public  trust 
He  also  spent  five  years  in  El  Paso,  and  upon  coming  to  Albuquerque  devoted  a 
year  to  the  hardware  trade.  Three  years  ago  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
sheep  industry,  in  which  he  has  since  been  engaged,  and  in  this  business  he  has 
won  growing  success.  He  both  raises  and  buys  sheep  and  now  has  about  twelve 
thousand  head  preparing  for  the  market. 

In  1890  Mr.  Otero  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Carolina  Otero,  who  died 
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in  Angoat^  1903,  leaying  two  bodb,  Ooear  L.  and  Ernest.  In  1909  he  was  again 
Duuriad,  his  seeond  union  being  with  Miss  Bebeeea  Lueero,  and  their  children 
are  Orom,  Iffanuel,  and  Franeis.  In  religious  faith  the  family  are  Catholics 
•ad  in  politieal  belief  Mr.  Otero  is  a  republican  but  he  has  not  desired  to  seek 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  public  office  as  his  time  is  fully  occupied  with  his 
bosineM  aif airs,  which  he  is  now  carefully  directing,  winning  success  thereby. 

FATHER  CONRAD  LAMMERT 

Father  Conrad  Lammert,  who  has  done  most  actiye  and  effectiye  work  in 
prosMtiBg  the  interests  of  Catholicism  in  New  Mexico  and  is  now  priest  of  Our 
Lady  of  Borrows  church  at  BemaliHo,  was  bom  at  Btoermede,  Westphalia,  Ger- 
many) December  10,  1867,  a  son  of  Conrad  and  Gertrude  Lanunert,  the  former 
an  tgnenltnrist. 

Conrad  Lammert  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  his  natlTe 
towB  and  afterward  pursued  literary  and  science  courses  at  the  Boyal  Imperial 
Gjnmasium  in  Essen,  subsequently  the  University  course  at  Innsbruck  and  Lou- 
vain.  At  the  age  of  twenty-siz  he  came  to  the  diocese  of  Santa  F6,  for  which 
he  had  been  ordained,  arriving  there  in  November,  1894.  He  was  sent  as  as- 
listant  priest  to  Mora,  where  he  remained  until  October,  1895.  For  the  f  oUow- 
rng  three  years  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Joseph 's  church  at  Springer,  New  Mexico, 
and  during  the  next  year  and  a  half  was  in  charge  of  Springer  and  the  Union 
eoontj  parish.  In  1900,  after  the  parochial  residence  had  been  completed  by 
him  in  Union  county,  he  left  the  Springer  parish  and  removed  to  the  field  com- 
prising the  present  whole  of  Union  county  and  the  greater  portion  of  Quay 
eoimty.  In  that  field,  stretching  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south, 
he  found  but  four  or  five  small  adobe  chapels.  These  structures  had  been  built 
for  the  time  being  by  the  early  settlers.  Through  Father  Lammert 's  efforts 
the  old  chapels  were  all  rebuilt  and  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels  was  in- 
ereaaed  to  twelve,  with  the  parish  church  as  headquarters  at  Bueyeros.  The 
pariah  of  that  immense  size  was  administered  by  him  for  nearly  seven  years^ 
when  the  late  Most  Bev.  Archbishop  Bourgade  established  a  new  parish,  in  the 
Bortiieni  portion,  with  headquarters  at  Folsom.  The  remaining  portion  of  Fath- 
er Lammert 'a  parish,  still  comprising  a  territory  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mike  in  length,  was  administered  by  him  for  eight  years  more,  until  February 
5, 1914,  when  the  present  Most  Bev.  Archbishop  Pitaval  most  kindly  removed 
him  from  the  prairies  to  the  Bernalillo  parish,  where  Father  Lammert  enjoys 
leBB  ftrenuoua  labor  in  his  pastoral  work.  This  parish  has  four  outlying  mis- 
mm.  For  almost  fifteen  years  previous  to  his  taking  charge  of  the  Bernalillo 
pariah,  the  scene  of  his  labors  was  in  one  of  the  most  isolated  sections  and  the 
state.  In  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  he  met  many  difftculties  and  en- 
dnred  many  hardships,  it  being  necessary  to  ford  the  streams  and  cross  the 
prairies  in  the  cold  and  storms  of  winter.  The  people  were  notified  by  letter,  in 
advance  of  his  ten  to  fourteen  day  trips,  to  gather  at  an  appointed  time 
for  mass,  and  Father  Lammert  never  disappointed  them,  always  being  on  duty 
at  ttie  service  on  the  day  designated.  He  found  them  people  of  sterling  char- 
acter who  sought  and  quickly  accepted  everything  which  would  bring  to  them 
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jMut^.  He  toms  to  fishing  and  outdoor  sketddng  for  reereation,  finding  great 
enjoyinent  in  both,  and  he  is  alao  an  enthusiafltie  motorist.  Has  entire  life  has 
been  paned  in  the  Southwest  or  upon  the  Paeifie  coast  and  he  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress  that  has  ever  dominated  this  section  of  the 
eountiTT'. 

FRED  R.  CROLLOTT 

Fred  B.  OoUott,  conducting  business  as  a  funeral  director  and  undertaker 
at  Albuquerque,  was  bom  in  the  old  city  of  Albuquerque  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1894,  his  parents  being  Beferino  and  Christina  OoUott.  The  father  was  bom 
in  Santa  Fe  but  his  parents  came  from  France.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
praetiee  of  law  and  he  and  his  wife  are  now  residents  of  Albuquerque.  In  their 
family  were  three  sons  and  three  daughters 

After  attending  the  public  schools  Fred  B.  GroUott  continued  his  education  in 
the  Brothers  College  at  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1903.    He  then  took  up  the  business  in  which  he  is  now  engaged  and 
for  three  years  worked  as  an  embalmer  in  Denver,  after  which  he  went  to  Cin- 
cinTiati,  Where  he  was  employed  along  that  line  and  also  attended  a  college  of 
embalming.    He  was  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  CoUege  of  Embalming  in 
Mareh,  1908,  and  had  previously  completed  a  course  in  the  Sullivan  College  of 
Kmbahning  at  Denver  in  1907,  so  that  he  is  well  trained  for  his  chosen  life 
work.    In  1908  he  returned  to  Albuquerque,  where  he  embarked  in  business  on 
his  own  account  and  he  is  now  meeting  with  a  liberal  patronage,  so  that  his 
bonneas  has  reached  profitable  proportions.    He  employs  five  people  and  has  a 
woman  assistant.    His  place  of  business  includes  a  large  store  room,  with  a  well 
appointed  chapel  in  which  funeral  services  may  be  held.    He  owns  the  building 
iriddi  he  oeenpiee,  a  two-story  brick  stmctare,  and  has  other  real  estate  in  his 
eoimfy,  including  a  number  of  lots  in  Albuquerque  and  a  ranch  north  of  the 
eitj.    The  Crollott  building,  of  which  he  is  the  owner,  is  a  two-story  brick 
structure  and  he  utilizes  the  upper  floor  as  a  hotel,  while  the  lower  floor  is  de- 
voted to  the  undertaking  business.    The  hostelry  is  known  as  the  Coronado 
Hotel  and  contains  fifteen  rooms,  all  equipped  in  modem  style. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1906,  Mr.  Crollott  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Bosa 
Qareia,  a  daughter  of  Moses  Garcia.  They  have  two  daughters,  Lucy  and 
Emma.  The  family  are  communicants  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  Mr.  Crollott 
bdongi  to  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Fratemal  Aid,  the  Fraternal  Brother- 
hood, ind  the  Spanish-American  Alliance.  In  his  political  views  Mr.  Crollott  is 
a  lepnblican,  giving  stalwart  support  to  the  principles  of  the  party.  He  is  fond 
of  Iranting  and  outdoor  life  and  of  motoring,  and  while  he  realizes  that  to  be 
an  evenly  balanced  man  one  must  play  well  as  well  as  work  well,  yet  he  never 
allows  recreation  to  interfere  with  the  faithful  performance  of  the  onerous  and 
duties  which  devolve  upon  him. 


JOHN  MELLETT  MOORE 

John  MeDett  Moore,  of  the  John  M.  Moore  Bealty  Company  of  Albu- 
qoerque,  is  a  well  known  and  prominent  representative  of  business  activity  in 
that  field.    He  was  bom  in  Henry  county,  Indiana,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1840, 
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a  fon  of  James  T.  and  Oynthia  (Mellett)  Moore.  The  father  was  well  known 
as  a  school  teacher  and  musician  and  also  devoted  his  attention  to  agrienltnnl 
pursuits.  Both  he  and  his  wife  have  now  passed  away.  The  HeUett  family 
was  very  prominent  in  Indiana  during  pioneer  times  snd  eontribated  in  sub- 
stantial measure  to  the  early  development  of  Henry  county. 

John  M.  Moore  pursued  his  education  in  what  was  known  as  the  Punkintoini 
public  school,  a  log  structure,  under  the  preceptorship  of  his  father.  Books 
were  very  scarce,  some  using  testaments  and  others  copies  of  Boblnson  Crusoe 
and  from  these  they  learned  to  read.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Hootc 
went  to  NewcasUe,  Indiana,  where  he  was  connected  with  a  drug  store  until 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861.  His  uncle,  who  had  finsneiall; 
backed  him  in  the  drug  business,  at  first  objected  to  his  going  to  the  front  but 
later  accompanied  him  to  Qovemor  Morton,  who  commissioned  him  as  second 
lieutenant  recruiting  officer.  Mr.  Moore  then  put  his  commission  in  his  pocket 
and  did  not  remove  his  clothes  until  he  had  his  one  hundred  men  enlisted,  and 
with  his  command  went  to  the  front,  participating  in  many  of  the  most  hotly 
contested  and  important  engagements  of  the  conflict.  He  was  Wounded  at 
Chickamauga  after  he  had  seen  two  years  of  active  service,  and  his  injuries  were 
so  severe  that  he  could  not  return  to  the  field.  He  left  the  service  as  a  captain 
in  the  Eighty-fourth  Indiana  Infantry,  having  won  his  promotion  by  valor  and 
loyalty.  He  was  a  most  courageous  soldier,  inspiring  his  men  with  bis  om 
zeal  and  daring,  yet  he  never  needlessly  exposed  one  of  the  boys  in  blue  to 
danger. 

After  leaving  the  army  Mr.  Moore  again  engaged  in  the  drug  bumness  at 
Newcastle,  Indiana,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Indianapolis,  where  be  wit 
connected  with  the  wholesale  drug  trade  for  some  time,  but  the  West  caUed  him 
and  he  became  a  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  he  also  conducted  & 
drug  store.    In  1870  he  was  appointed  postmaster  by  President  Grant  and 
served  in  that  capacity  for  eight  years,  being  closely  identified  with  the  interests 
of  Utah's  metropolis  during  that  period.    In  1880  he  went  to  New  York  and 
was  engaged  in  the  banking  and  brokerage  business  on  Wall  street  untU  18S8, 
-  when  he  arrived  in  Albuquerque  and  opened  a  real  estate  office.    He  is  now  con- 
ducting the  oldest  and  largest  real  estate  business  in  the  city.    The  company  of 
which  he  is  the  head  has  already  sold  three  additions  and  is  now  selling  its 
fourth  addition  to  Albuquerque  and  through  his  efforts  unsightly  vacancies  have 
been  transformed  into  beautiful  residence  districts,  and  the  work  of  progress 
and  improvement  has  been  carried  steadily  forward,  bringing  excellent  results. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1864,  Mr.  Moore  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah 
M.  Grose,  a  daughter  of  General  William  Grose  of  Indiana.  Their  children  are 
four  in  number:  Minnie  H.  is  the  wife  of  B.  M.  Bacheller.  Ella  is  now  the 
wife  of  it.  A.  Miller  and  a  resident  of  Atchison,  Kansas.  She  has  two  sons: 
De  Laskie,  who  graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  1915;  and  John  M., 
who  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1917,  University  of  Kansas.  William  Hoore, 
a  son  of  our  subject,  is  a  rancher  of  Albuquerque.  John  M.  Moore,  Jr.,  is  man- 
ager of  the  John  M.  Moore  Bealty  Company.  He  married  Minnie  Black  and 
has  two  children,  J.  Luther  and  Mary  Susan. 
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Mr.  Moore  giTOB  his  political  allegianee  to  the  republiean  party,  while  his 
religioiu  faith  la  that  of  the  Methodist  ehureh.  The  honors  and  emolnmenta  of 
office,  however,  have  had  no  attraction  for  him,  as  he  haa  preferred  to  concen- 
trate his  energies  upon  other  lines  of  aetivitj.  He  is  a  popular  member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic  He  is  also  identified  with 
the  ODmmereial  dub,  being  in  hearty  sympathy  with  all  of  its  plans  and 
projects  for  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  Albuquerque.  He  has  served 
u  t  member  of  the  city  council  but  this  is  the  only  political  office  he  has  filled. 
He  if,  however,  never  neglectful  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  his  support  of 

many  movements  has  largely  furthered  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

He  hu  firm  faith  in  New  Mexico  and  her  future  and  does  everything  in  his 

power  that  will  promote  her  welfare. 

J.  &  GOODELL 

J.  £.  Qoodelly  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Albuquerque  Business  College, 
is  thns  actively  identified  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  Southwest  He 
wai  bom  at  Niles,  "Kansss,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1888,  a  son  of  CSharles  H. 
and  Tillie  £.  (Dowling)  Goodell,  the  former  a  farmer.  The  son  was  a  pupil  in 
the  public  schools  of  Kansas  and  afterward  attended  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  Uni- 
fenitj,  subsequent  to  which  time  he  pursued  a  commercial  course  in  the  Central 
Ksnaas  BnsineflB  CoUege.  He  then  entered  upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  high  school  at  Chapman,  Kansas. 
Later  he  engaged  in  the  flour  and  milling  business,  retaining  his  residence  in 
Kaiuas  until  the  4th  of  January,  1909,  when  he  arrived  in  Albuquerque.  He 
entered  the  business  college  of  this  place  as  an  instructor  but  in  May  of  the 
ttme  year  purchased  the  college,  which  he  has  since  conducted,  making  it  one  of 
the  excellent  educational  institution  for  training  the  young  for  business  in  the 
Southwest  The  school  now  has  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  pupils  and  both 
day  and  evening  sessions  are  conducted.  All  business  branches  are  taught^  to- 
gether with  civil  service,  and  four  instructors  are  employed. 

Mr.  Goodell  ia  a  Catholic  in  religious  faith  and  he  is  identified  with  Albu- 
querque Couneil,  No.  641,  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  also  belongs  to  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  is  identified  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  an  earnest  democrat  since  age  con- 
ferred upon  bim  the  right  of  franchise  and  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
city  eentral  committee  and  as  a  member  of  the  county  committee,  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  promote  the  growth  and  insure  the  success  of  his  party. 
In  his  chosen  life  work  he  is  making  steady  progress,  realising  the  needs  for 
buflinesB  training  and  developing  a  curriculum  and  course  of  instruction  that  are 
of  great  practical  benefit  and  value  in  preparing  the  young  for  the  onerous  du- 
ties of  boBinees  life. 

W.  W.  BOWERS 

W.  W.  Bowers,  who  is  conducting  business  at  Albuquerque  under  the  name 
of  the  Bowers  Monument  Company,  was  bom  in  Iowa  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1875,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  E.  Bowers.  The  father  devoted  his  life  to 
blaeksmithing,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  have  now  passed  away. 
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giaia,  in  1875,  and  is  a  representative  of  old  families  of  that  state.  His  parents 
were  Charles  W.  and  Orra  (Orrison)  Fadeley,  both  natives  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  father  was  bom  in  Leesburg  in  1843  and  passed  away  in  1911,  in  which  year 
his  wife's  death  also  oeenrred.  He  was  a  Confederate  soldier  during  the  Civil 
War,  going  to  the  front  with  the  Eighth  Virginia  Begiment  For  a  time  he  was 
under  the  command  of  ' '  Stonewall ' '  Jackson  and  was  also  in  the  famous  and 
brilliant  charge  under  General  Pickett  at  the  battie  of  Gettysburg,  being  one  of 
the  few  who  managed  to  surmount  the  stone  wall  there.  It  was  at  the  battie  of 
QeityBhorg  that  he  was  wounded  and  captured  but  later  he  managed  to  make  his 
escape  and  surrendered  with  Lee  at  Appomattox.  Following  the  close  of  the 
war  be  returned  to  his  home  in  Virginia  and  there  remained  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Fadeley  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  country  schools  of  Loudoun 
watj,  Virginia,  and  afterward  attended  the  public  schools  of  Washington, 
D.CL  In  1904  he  was  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
Tenity  in  the  capital  city  and  entered  upon  active  practice  as  assistant  surgeon 
at  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Hampton,  Virginia.  He  also  occupied  a  similar  posi- 
turn  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  that  period  of  his  practice  covering  seven  years. 
In  1912  he  arrived  in  Albuquerque,  where  he  has  practiced  continuously  since, 
spedaliaing  in  the  treatment  of  genito-urinary  and  skin  diseases. 

Dr.  Fadeley  is  a  Protestant  in  religious  belief.  His  political  allegiance  is 
given  to  the  democratic  party,  but,  while  he  keeps  well  informed  on  the  ques- 
tions and  issues  of  the  day,  he  has  no  political  ambition,  preferring  to  concen- 
trate bis  attention  upon  his  profession.  His  work  therein  has  been  marked  by 
steady  advancement  and  continued  stu^y  and  research  are  bringing  to  him  added 
knowledge,  resulting  in  greater  efficiency  in  his  practice. 

HENRY  HARLAN  GOBBEL,  M.D. 

Br.  Henry  Harlan  Gobbel,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, has  been  engaged  in  practice  in  Albuquerque  since  1913  and  his  thorough 
aeqnaintance  with  the  most  modem  scientific  methods  and  investigations  well 
qualifies  him  for  the  onerous  duties  that  devolve  upon  hinL  He  was  bom  upon  a 
farm  in  Orange  county,  Indiana,  in  1871,  a  son  of  Absalom  M.  and  Cornelia 
(Low)  GobbeL  The  father  was  bom  in  Orange  county,  Indiana,  in  1843,  and 
is  now  living  in  that  county.  He  is  a  minister  of  the  Christian  church,  and  his 
family  was  reared  in  a  refining  environment  where  religion  and  education  were 
beld  in  high  esteem.  His  wife  died  in  1900.  Seven  uncles  of  Dr.  Gobbel  in 
the  paternal  line  served  as  soldiers  of  the  federal  army  in  the  Civil  War,  as  did 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Daniel  Low. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  Dr.  Gobbel  continued 
his  education  in  the  normal  school  of  Paoli,  Indiana,  and  was  graduated  in  1910 
from  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Indiana  State  University.  He  then  took 
post-graduate  work  in  Bush  Medical  College  of  Chicago  in  1911  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  came  to  Albuquerque  for  general  practice.  Here  he  has  since 
been  located  and  in  the  intervening  period  of  five  years  has  made  steady  prog- 
resB  in  his  profession,  now  being  accorded  a  large  practice,  while  his  conscien- 
tioDi  performance  of  his  professional  duties,  based  upon  wide  general  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  prof  easion,  hsm  gained  him  high  standing  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical 
fraternity.  He  is  also  the  vice-president  of  the  Fraternal  Aid  Union  of 
Albuquerque. 

In  Bloomington,  Illinois,  on  the  Slst  day  of  December,  1907,  Dr.  Qobbel  was 
married  to  Miss  Etta  A.  Young.  In  polities  he  is  independent^  while  fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  prefers  to 
concentrate  his  energies,  however,  on  his  professional  duties,  which  he  ever  dis- 
charges with  a  sense  of  conscientious  obligation,  being  most  careful  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  his  cases. 

WALTER  J.  PURSELL 

Walter  J.  PurseU,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  leading  photographic  studios  of 
Albuquerque,  established  business  in  this  city  in  1914  and  has  been  accorded  a 
liberal  patronage  in  the  years  which  have  since  come  and  gone.  He  was  bom  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  1868,  his  parents  being  Peter  M.  and  Mary  (Thomas) 
Pursell.  The  latter  died  in  the  year  1908,  but  the  father,  a  native  of  Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania,  bom  in  1840,  is  still  living. 

At  the  usual  age  Walter  J.  Pursell  entered  the  schools  of  his  native  city, 
where  he  received  his  educational  training,  and  when  deciding  upon  an  occupa- 
tion which  he  wished  to  make  a  life  work  he  concluded  to  turn  his  attention  to 
photography  and  entered  upon  study  along  that  line  in  1890.  For  seven  years 
he  was  in  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  photographic  work,  and  in  1914  he  be- 
came identified  with  the  Southwest  in  opening  a  studio  at  Albuquerque,  where 
he  has  since  conducted  his  business.  His  studio  is  well  appointed,  having  the 
latest  appliances  of  photographic  art,  and  he  utilizes  the  most  modem  processes 
in  his  work,  so  that  excellent  results  are  secured. 

On  the  let  of  August,  1890,  in  Greenfield,  Indiana,  Mr.  PurseU  was  married 
to  Miss  Delia  £.  Lindley,  and  they  have  two  daughters:  Helen  L.,  the  wife  of 
Addison  Golden  Kenyon;  and  Mary  June,  at  home.  Mr.  Pursell 's  military  ex- 
perience covers  two  years'  service  with  the  Bichardson  Zouaves  at  Indianapolis. 
His  political  belief  is  that  of  the  republican  party  and,  while  he  keeps  well  in- 
formed on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day  and  is  thus  able  to  support  his 
position  by  intelligent  argument,  he  does  not  seek  nor  desire  office,  feeling  that 
there  are  other  interests  upon  which  he  prefers  to  concentrate  his  energies  and 
attention.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  they 
stand  stanchly  for  those  things  which  are  most  worth  while  in  life,  being  never 
content  to  choose  the  second  best. 

ROY  McKINNEY  PRAY 

Boy  McKinney  Pray,  state  agent  in  New  Mexico  for  the  Equitable  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York,  has  been  in  Albuquerque  since  the  first  of 
August,  1914,  in  the  position  which  he  now  occupies.  He  was  bom  near  Stock- 
ton, Kansas,  July  26,  1880,  his  parents  being  John  H.  and  Emma  E.  (Frame) 
Pray,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Iowa.  The  father,  who  was  bora  in  1854, 
died  near  Des  Moines  in  December,  1915,  while  the  mother  is  still  living. 

Roy  McKinney  Pray  was  reared  in  Iowa  and  remained  upon  the  home  farm 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.    He  supplemented  his  district  school 
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trftining  by  study  in  the  high  school  at  Ck>r7doii,  Iowa,  and  in  the  college  at 
Homeston  and  the  ooUege  at  Pella.    He  left  the  last  named  institation  in  1898 
to  enlist  for  serriee  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  joining  Company  ^,  of  the 
Fiftieth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he  was  sent  to  Florida.     The 
regiment  was  not  called  upon  for  active  duty  in  the  field  and  he  was  mustered 
oat  at  Des  Moines  on  the  30th  of  November,  of  the  same  year.    Soon  afterward 
be  beeame  connected  with  the  grocery  trade  in  Des  Moines  and  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Pray  A  Pray  for  five  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  he  sold  his  in- 
terest in  the  business  and  for  two  years  thereafter  acted  as  manager  for  H.  S. 
Chase  A  Company,  proprietors  of  a  grocery  store.    In  1906,  however,  he  turned 
hii  attention  to  the  life  insurance  business,  with  which  he  was  connected  in 
Dei  Hoines  until  1910.    During  the  first  nine  months  of  that  period  he  was 
agoit  for  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  time  he  was  assistant  superintendent  for  that  company. 
Stsee  1910  he  has  been  with  the  Equitable  Life,  first  going,  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
where  he  was  agency  manager  for  four  years  and  coming  to  Albuquerque  on  the 
first  of  August^  1914,  as  manager  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico.    He  has  done 
exeellent  work  in  establishing  and  in  systematizing  and  developing  the  business 
in  this  State  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  Southwest. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1904,  in  Des  Moines,  Mr.  Pray  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Margaret  B.  Wright,  of  Batavia,  Iowa,  a  daughter  of  Alex  0. 
snd  Jennie  (Coles)  Wright,  and  their  children  are  Max  Le  Boy  and  Edith  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Pray  holds  membership  in  the  Elks  lodge  and  he  votes  with  the  re- 
publican party  but  all  interests  are  made  subservient,  to  his  business  and 
it  is  by  reason  of  his  close  application  and  persistent  energy  that  he  has  pro- 
gresMd  step  by  step  in  the  field  of  insurance,  reaching  the  position  of  responsi- 
bility which  he  now  fiUa 

GEORGE  CARROLL  TAYLOR 

George  Carroll  Taylor,  active  as  a  practitioner  at  the  Albuquerque  bar,  en- 
tered upon  his  chosen  profession  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
adTaneement  must  depend  upon  individual  effort  and  by  reason  thereof  he  has 
ahrays  applied  i^imwAlf  closely  to  his  professional  duties.  He  was  bom  in  Nor- 
folk eoonty,  Virginia,  in  1887,  a  son  of  Oeorge  T.  and  Bertie  (Hartlove)  Tay- 
lor, the  former  a  native  of  Virginia  and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
still  hriog,  making  their  home  near  Suffolk,  Virginia. 

Uheral  educational  opportunities  were  accorded  Oeorge  C.  Taylor,  who  sup- 
plemented his  preliminary  course  by  study  in  William  and  Mary  College  and  in 
the  Unirersity  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  where  he  prepared  for  the  bar. 
He  afterward  spent  three  years  in  the  interstate  commerce  and  naturalization 
departments  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  thinking  that  the  West  furnished  broader 
opportmiities,  he  made  his  way  to  Albuquerque  in  1912  and  for  a  year  engaged 
in  teaching  in  a  business  college  of  that  city.  He  then  opened  a  law  office  and 
his  since  continued  active  in  the  work,  his  ability  bringing  him  to  the  front  in 
thii  connection.  He  has  already  secured  a  good  clientage  which  is  constantly 
growing  in  volume  and  importance. 
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In  1910,  in  Blaekstone,  Virginia,  Mr.  Taylor  was  united  in  marriage  to 
NeUe  Young  Blanton,  by  whom  he  has  a  aoui  Qeorge  C,  Jr.  Fraternally  he  ii 
connected  with  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and  the  Bkull  and  Bones  dub,  two  f rap 
temities  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  CJolonade  dub,  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  In  polities  he  is  a  democrat,  nor  is  he  neglectful  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
cenship,  yet  he  has  never  been  an  office  seeker.  His  time  is  concentrated  upon 
his  professional  activities  and  he  prepares  his  cases  with  great  thoroughness  and 
care,  so  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  meet  the  opposing  oounsel,  being  ready  for 
defense  as  well  as  for  attack. 

ERNEST  ANSON  DAVIS 

Ernest  Anson  Davis,  agent  for  the  Pullman  Company  in  New  Mexico,  with 
headquarters  at  Albuquerque,  has  been  a  representative  of  this  corporation  since 
1904  and  his  capability  and  fidelity  are  indicated  in  his  long  retention  in  its 
service.  He  was  bom  at  Bedalia,  Missouri,  August  12,  1881,  a  son  of  James 
Andrew  and  Cero  Isbell  Davis.  The  father  was  bom  in  Jefferson  county,  Indi- 
ana, August  19,  1852,  while  the  mother's  birth  occurred  in  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  and  they  are  now  residents  of  Ban  Antonio,  Texas.  The  paternal 
grandfather  of  our  subject  was  also  a  native  of  Indiana,  while  his  father  waa 
a  native  of  Wales. 

Ernest  A.  Davis  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Bedalia,  Mis- 
souri, and  completed  his  high  school  course  by  graduation  with  the  class  of  1899. 
He  afterward  spent  three  years  in  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia  and 
was  thus  fitted  by  liberal  educational  training  for  life's  practical  and  respon- 
sible duties.  He  subsequently  entered  the  employ  of  the  Indianapolis  North- 
western Traction  Company  at  Lebanon,  Indiana,  remaining  with  them  untfl 
1904,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pullman  Company,  with  which  he  has 
since  been  connected.  He  is  now  agent  of  the  Pullman  Company  for  New  Mex- 
ico and  a  part  of  Arizona,  with  headquarters  at  Albuquerque,  where  he  has  re- 
mained since  1907.  He  is  most  careful,  systematic,  and  painstaking  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  representative  of  that  corporation  and  his  ability  is 
acknowledged  by  those  whom  he  represents. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1914,  in  New  York  city,  Mr.  Davis  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Louise  Mang,  a  daughter  of  Anna  Mang,  who  was  a  native  of 
Austria  and  has  passed  away.  Mr.  Davis's  military  record  covers  four  years' 
connection  with  Company  B  of  the  Second  Missouri  National  Guard.  Hia  re- 
ligious faith  is  that  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  his  fraternal  connectiona  are 
with  the  Masons  and  the  Elks.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican,  and  he  is  inter- 
ested in  all  those  things  which  have  to  do  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  community 
and  the  adoption  of  higher  standards  for  the  individual.  He  holds  membership 
with  the  Sons  of  the  American  Bevolution  through  the  maternal  line,  his  greatr 
great-grandfather  having  been  a  captain  in  the  Eighteenth  Massachusetts  Begi- 
ment  during  the  war  for  independence.  Mr.  Davis  is  now  a  director  of  the 
Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  at  Albuquerque  and  he  stands  loyally  for 
everything  that  is  for  individual  betterment  or  for  civic  virtue. 
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HAROLD  PIERCE 

Harold  Pieroe,  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Albuquerque  bar,  waa  bom 
in  Clinton,  MioBOuri,  in  1882,  his  parents  being  John  N.  and  Lucy  (Bennett) 
Pierce.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  as  was  the  grandfather,  An- 
drew Pierce.  John  N.  Pierce  served  as  captain  of  a  cavalry  company  in  the 
CM  War,  going  to  the  front  as  a  member  of  the  Fifty -fifth  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
ontaer  Oavalry,  with  which  he  served  for  two  years.  He  was  a  minister  of  the 
Metiiodist  Episcopal  church  and  devoted  his  life  to  that  cause.  Both  he  and 
lus  wife  are  now  residents  of  Clinton,  Missouri  It  was  in  the  public  schools  of 
bis  Bstive  city  that  Harold  Pierce  began  his  education,  which  he  afterward 
eontiniMd  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware.  Still  later  he  entered 
opofi  the  study  of  law,  pursuing  a  course  in  the  Missouri  State  University  at 
(iliifflbia,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1908.  He  afterward  pursued  a  post- 
gradnate  course  in  Chicago,  making  a  specialty  of  law  regarding  property  and 
eorporation,  and  he  is  specializing  to  a  considerable  extent  along  those  lines  in 
hif  practice.  Betuming  to  Clinton,  Missouri,  he  there  remained  in  the  active 
work  of  his  profession  for  eighteen  months,  after  which  he  removed  to  Pryor, 
Oklahoma,  where  he  continued  until  1911,  when  he  came  to  Albuquerque,  where 
he  has  since  continued  in  general  law  practice. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1912,  at  Santa  F6,  Mr.  Pierce  was  married  to  Miss 
Nellie  Carpenter  Brewer,  a  daughter  of  George  E.  Brewer,'  who  bas  bom  in 
Southboro,  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Pierce  is  also  a  well  known  lawyer,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1908.  She  now  engages  in  practice  in  partnership  with 
her  husband  and  since  the  28th  of  February,  1910,  she  has  been  secretary  of  the 
State  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Pierce  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  and  also  with  the  Sons  of  the  American  Bevolution.  In 
polities  he  is  a  republican.    In  his  chosen  field  he  has  made  continuous  progress. 

NICHOLAS  M.  CUDABAC 

Nicholas  M.  Cudabac,  engaged  in  the  automobile  business  in  Albuquerque 
with  the  state  agency  for  the  Buick  and  Bodge  Brothers  cars,  has  met  with  sub- 
ftantial  and  well  merited  success  since  becoming  identified  with  the  Southwest 
He  is  a  native  of  Mississippi,  his  birth  having  occurred  at  Moss  Point  on  the 
29th  of  July,  1873,  his  parents  being  B.  McNeill  and  Mary  F.  (Dees)  Cudabac, 
natxres  respectively  of  Niagara  county,  New  Yoirk,  and  of  Mobile,  Alabama. 
The  father  removed  to  Handsboro,  Mississippi,  in  1850  and  there  engaged  in  the 
operatbn  of  a  sawmill.  Later  the  family  home  was  established  at  Moss  Point 
and  in  that  city  Nicholas  M.  Cudabac  completed  his  public  school  training  by 
atteoding  high  school.  He  was  graduated  when  eighteen  years  of  age  from 
Soole  CoDege  at  New  Orleans  and  then  started  out  in  business  life  on  his  own 
aeeoimt,  traveling  for  a  wholesale  grocery  house  for  sixteen  years.  In  1907  he 
engaged  in  the  sawmill  business  at  McLean,  Mississippi,  and  in  1913  he  removed 
to  Albuquerque,  where  he  has  since  been  connected  with  the  automobile  business, 
rgpTwwnting  the  Buick  and  Dodge  Brothers  cars,  for  which  he  has  state  control. 
He  started  in  a  smaU  way  but  the  business  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions, 
makiag  him  one  of  the  foremost  automobile  dealers  in  the  Southwest.    He  is 
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of  this  teetion  and  his  worth  and  ability  are  now  widely  reeogni£ed,  as  he  has 
given  praetieal  demonstration  of  his  power  to  saeoessfoUy  manage  important 
interetts. 

WALLACE  HESSELDEN 

Wsllaee  Hesmlden,  president  of  the  Superior  Lumber  &  Mill  Company,  is  thus 
aetiTdy  identiiled  with  one  of  the  foremost  industries  of  Albuquerque  and  his 
eoQesgoes  and  contemporaries  recognise  in  him  a  most  enterprising  and  pro- 
fftmiB  business  man.  He  was  bom  February  10,  1858,  in  Halifax,  Yorkshire, 
En^d,  a  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Ann  (Bedford)  Hesselden,  who  were  also 
Bstires  of  the  same  country,  where  the  father  conducted  a  large  business  as  a 
oontrtetor  and  builder. 

In  bis  youth  Wallace  Hesselden  attended  the  parochial  schools  and  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  was  apprenticed  to  the  trades  of  carpenter  and  wheelwright^  so  that 
his  700th  was  a  period  of  earnest  and  unremitting  toiL  On  attaining  his  major- 
ity he  made  his  way  to  the  copper  regions  of  northern  Michigan,  where  he  spent 
two  yesFB,  after  which  he  resided  in  Chicago  through  one  winter.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  he  removed  to  Denver  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  that 
city  and  in  Colorado  Springs.  In  1883  he  arrived  in  Las  Vegas  and  has  since 
been  identified  with  the  interests  and  upbuilding  of  New  Mexico.  He  first 
turned  to  contracting  and  building  and  the  excellence  of  his  workmanship  and 
his  knowledge  of  all  the  great  scientific  principles  which  underlie  construction 
bronght  to  him  a  liberal  patronage  of  an  important  character.  He  erected  the 
Sen  Miguel  county  courthouse  and  other  important  buOdings  of  Las  Vegas  and 
in  1888  removed  to  Albuquerque,  where  he  continued  contracting.  There  he 
eroded  the  Commercial  Club  building  and  many  other  of  the  more  important 
itnietares  of  the  city.  He  continued  the  work  of  contracting  and  building  for 
ffluy  years  with  very  gratifying  success  but  at  length  established  a  lumber  yard 
and  has  since  been  active  in  the  operation  of  that  plant.  In  1907  he  organised 
the  Saperior  Lumber  ft  Mill  Company,  of  which  he  is  the  president,  and  from 
the  beginning  the  undertaking  has  prospered.  The  output  is  now  large,  and 
b«ng  erer  of  a  marketable  quali^  finds  a  ready  sale.  Mr.  Hesselden  is  most 
esrefnl  in  his  busineBS  management,  recognizing  the  fact  that  maximum  results 
ahonld  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  ma- 
terial if  Buecess  is  attained.  He  is  watchful  of  all  the  details  x>ointing  to  pros- 
perity and  has  ever  based  his  advancement  upon  the  substantial  qualities  of  in- 
dnitiy,  perseverance,  and  persistency  of  purpose,  which  after  all  are  the  dom- 
inant forces  in  the  attainment  of  honorable  business  success. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1888,  at  Las  Vegas,  Mr.  Hesselden  was  married  to 
Mias  Annie  Victoria  Peltier,  a  native  of  Clinton  county.  New  York,  and  their 
children  are:  J.  Wallace  and  LUlian,  twins,  bom  July  18,  1889;  Bemice,  bom 
July  31,  1891 ;  and  Louis,  February  5,  1895.  The  religious  faith  of  the  family 
ia  that  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  Mr.  Hesselden  is  also  connected  with  the 
EDu.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  in  1884 
and  1885  he  served  as  alderman  from  ward  four  of  Albuquerque.  His  further 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  city  and  State  is  indicated  in  the  fact 
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that  for  many  years  he  has  been  a  director  of  the  Albuquerque  Commerdal  Club 
and  in  1885  was  president  of  the  New  Mezieo  State  Fair  Aeaociation.  In  fact, 
he  lends  active  cooperation  and  support  to  all  those  measures  and  moremeiita 
which  are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  districts  As  in  business  he  recognises  the 
value  of  opportunity  for  promoting  the  public  welfare  he  utilizes  it  Just  as 
readily  as  he  does  any  chance  for  furthering  his  private  commercial  interests. 

JAMES  WILKINSON 

James  Wilkinson,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Albuquerque  Wool 
Scouring  MiUs,  has  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  continuous  identification  with 
the  business  and  industrial  life  of  Albuquerque,  where  he  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  city's  representative  business  and  highly  respected  citisens.  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson was  bom  in  Carlisle,  England,  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1849,  a  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  (Bouglet)  Wilkinson,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  that 
country. 

James  Wilkinson  was  but  a  lad  of  five  years  when  his  parents  removed  to  the 
United  States  and  settled,  first  in  Camden,  New  Jersey.  They  subsequently 
lived  in  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  and  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  It  was  while  liv- 
ing in  the  latter  city  that  James  Wilkinson  started  to  school.  His  advantages 
along  this  line  were  extremely  limited,  for  he  was  but  eight  years  old  when  he 
began  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill  at  Newport,  Bhode  Island.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  connection  with  the  textile  industry  that  has  continued  in  one  branch 
or  another  for  nearly  sixty  years.  He  grew  up  in  the  business  and  the  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  it  that  he  has  acquired  is  surpassed  by  but  few  men  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  connection  with  New  Mexico's  industrial  life  dates  back  to 
1897,  when  he  came  to  Albuquerque  and  organised  the  Albuquerque  Wool  Scour- 
ing Mills,  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  the  executive  head,  directing  its  poliey 
and  extending  its  trade  relations.  His  well  defined  business  plans  and  methods 
are  such  as  to  awaken  confidence,  regard,  and  support. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  an  earnest  republican  and  keeps  well 
informed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day.  He  belongs  to  the  Episcopal 
church  and  his  belief  guides  him  in  all  his  relations  with  his  f  ellowmen.  In  his 
fraternal  connections  he  belongs  to  the  various  Masonic  bodies  and  to  the 
Mystic  Shrine. 

In  1910,  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  Mr.  Wilkinson  married  Miss  Nellie 
Kadey.  He  has  gained  a  wide  acquaintance  during  his  residence  in  Albu- 
querque and  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  progressive  business  man,  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  and  a  faithful  friend. 


CHAPTER  II 

i 

Colfax  County 

COLFAX  county  is  a  realm  of  widespread  domain,  regal  and 
Bapreme  in  the  wealth  of  its  natural  resources,  kingly  in 
sitaation,  being  the  northern  gateway  to  the  State,  and  in  its 
nobility  and  comeliness  of  physical  features. 

In  domain  the  county  possesses  2,500,000  acres,  mountain,  valley, 
and  plain.  From  east  to  west  her  boundaries  ^*  extend  approxi- 
mately 69  miles,  from  north  to  south,  54  miles,  enclosing  3,726 
square  miles  of  agricultural,  grazing,  mineral,  and  timber  land  — 
an  area  full  of  scenic  splendor  and  blest  with  incomparable  climatic 
delights.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  not  ^one-third  so  large; 
Delaware  measures  just  a  bit  more  than  half;  the  two  together  do 
not  equal  Colfax  county,  which  is  also  greater  than  Porto  Bico  and 
more  than  half  as  large  as  Hawaii  or  Salvador. 
In  coal,"  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  reports:     **No 

iB^Tev  Mexico  Sestion  Laws,  1369-70,  eh.  24.  The  original  boundaries  were: 
''AH  that  part  of  the  Territory  comprised  within  the  foUowing  limits,  to  wit: 
To  the  north  and  east  by  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mezieo ;  to  the 
•outh  the  boundaries  of  the  grant  made  to  Carlos  Beaubien  and  Guadalupe 
ICrt&da,  and  known  as  the  Bayado  grant,  and  on  the  west  the  boimdaries  of 
the  eoonty  of  Taos,  shall  form  and  constitute  a  new  county  to  be  Imown  as,  and 
eaOid  Colfax  County. ' ' 

Schnjler  Colfax  at  the  election  of  1868  had  been  chosen  yice-prendent  of  the 
United  States  and  the  county  was  named  for  him.  At  the  preceding  session 
Gnat  eounty  had  been  so  named  for  General  XT.  8.  Grant,  chosen  president  in 
1S68, 

The  Beaubien  and  Miranda  grant  is  commonly  known  as  the  "Maxwell 
Gnnf  See  toL  ii,  p.  415,  note  341.  See,  as  to  this  famous  grant,  in  full. 
The  SpoRith  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  B.  £.  Twitchell,  1914,  vol.  i,  pp.  51-60. 

The  eounty  was  formed  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  of  Mora,  which 
was  created  in  1860.    New  Mexico  Session  Laws,  1869-1860,  p.  76. 

The  word  "Bayado"  means  striated  and  the  use  of  the  word  was  applied  to 
Indisiis  who  painted  or  tattooed  their  faces  and  bodies  in  stripes  oi  various 
eolon. 

1*  The  existence  of  coal  deposits  in  this  county  is  first  noticed  by  Widezenus, 
Tovr  to  Northern  Mexico,  1848,  p.  24.    Its  presence  was  known  to  travelers  on 
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snpeifectly  developed.  Elizabethtown  alone  has  a  record  of  five 
miUion  doUars  in  ^Id  output  The  Bed  Biver  district,  intermit^ 
tently  worked  in  the  past,  is  just  now  coming  into  its  own,  and 
promises  to  become  a  second  Cripple  Creek.  The  day  of  nuggets, 
rieh  pockets,**  and  doUar-a-pan  clean-ups  having  passed  into  pic- 

the  LitUe  C&nairon,  between  Maxwell's  Baneh  and  the  Taos  Valley;  saj  thirty 
mUef  west  of  Mr.  Maxwell's.  These  promise  to  yield  placer  gold  in  great  abun- 
dasoe.  A  party  of  gentlemen  visited  these  fields  in  tiie  month  of  August  last 
One  of  them  wrote  to  me:  'The  plaoera  were  just  beginning  to  be  opened. 
The  miners  had  but  few  tools,  and  were  experiencing  great  difEleulty  in  getting 
lumber  to  make  sluices.  One  company  of  five  men  with  a  duiee  ninety  feet 
bog  irere  taking  out  seven  hundred  doUars  in  gold  per  week,  others  were  just 
flommeneingy  and  were  realizing  less,  but  a  fair  remuneration,  coniddering  the 
poor  appliances  they  had  with  which  to  work.  By  October,  1867,  the  company 
of  five  above  alluded  to  were  taking  out  one  hundred  dollars  apiece  per  day. 
Of  eoQTse  all  do  not  do  as  well,  but  experiments  made  by  prospectors  show  that 
tike  fields  are  many  miles  in  extent '  One  company  is  now  constructing  a  ditch 
or  eanal  to  bring  water  upon  portions  of  these  fields.  This  ditch  will  cost 
|10O,00O,  and  yet  the  parties  interested  in  its  construction  are  certain  soon  to 
be  reimbursed  for  aU  their  out-lay. 

''A  town  has  been  laid  out  near  the  principal  washxnfs^  it  is  called  'Vir- 
giaia  (Sty'  and  will  without  doubt  soon  be  a  place  of  much  importance.  There 
ii  hardly  a  day  that  neio  discoveries  of  gold  are  not  made  in  that  portion  of 
xiew  Mexico. 

"If  Congress  wUl  only  give  some  help  to  these  hard  working  men,  by  con- 
■tnieting  a  good  wagon  road  from  Maxwell's  raneh  to  Virginia  &ty,  and  it  can 
be  done  for  the  small  sum  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars,  all  khids  of  sup- 
ptiee  ean  be  readily  got  in  at  cheap  rates;  when  more  and  more  poor  people 
win  flock  thither  and  will  soon  give  back  to  the  government  in  return,  the  gold 
BOW  ao  much  needed. 

*'The  plaeers,  or  gold  fields,  near  Virginia  City  have  become  rich  from  the 
diimtegration  of  gold-bearing  quarts  veSis  in  the  mountains  east  and  in  the 
range  of  mountains  west  of  the  extensive  valley  in  which  they  lie.  This  valley 
if  eaikd  the  Moreno  Pass,  and  the  fields  are  called  the  Moreno  Mines.  Many 
of  the  lodes  whence  this  gold  has  come  have  not  yet  been  uncovered;  but  that 
tiiey  exist  near  tiiose  fields  is  as  certain  as  that  a  spring  exists  whence  a  rivulet 
flows.  AU  iJong  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Bocky  Mountams,  extending  from  the 
MoTeno  mines  northward  to  Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado;  on  each  slope  of  them  is 
foond  placer  diggings*  On  the  Bio  Grande  side  of  the  mountains  at  the  Hondo 
near  Taos;  at  the  (Xdebra  near  Ft.  Garland;  at  the  Sangre  de  Cristo,  near  the 
pa»  of  that  name,  gold  has  been  found  in  paying  quantities.  On  the  east  side 
as  wdl,  prospectors  have  found  good  placers  from  the  Baton  mountains  to  the 
ffineon  de  Tecolote.  Near  the  Moreno  mines  high  up  a  neighboring  mountain, 
ia  one  of  the  richest  copper  mines  in  the  world.  A  company  consisting  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Moore,  Lucien  B.  Maxwell,  William  Kroenig,  Nicolas  8.  Davis  and 
others  are  drifting  through  the  mountains  far  below  tiie  outcropping  of  this 
bde.  They  have  already  run  a  gallery  six  feet  wide  by  seven  feet  high  through 
ihe  solid  rock,  to  a  distance  of  over  200  feet;  and  expect,  within  another  100 
feet,  to  strike  the  main  vein." 

**  This  district  has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  of  the  gold  districts  of 
the  State;  it  is  embraced  within  the  areas  having  the  slopes  of  Baldy  mountain, 
or  Elizabeth  Peak,  a  short  distance  southeast  of  Elizabethtown.  Chi  the  west- 
ern flank  is  the  Moreno  river,  just  below  the  town  and  in  its  valley  was  the 
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turesque  hifltory  in  a  score  of  localities  in  the  county,  there  is  now 
well  began  the  application  of  modem  scientific  methods  in  the  de- 
velopment of  both  placer  and  quartz  workings,  and  Colfax  county 
is  due  soon  to  be  heard  of  in  a  large  way  by  the  mineral  world.  The 
fact  that  for  over  thirty  years  gold  has  been  panned  with  profit  by 
the  crude  hand  process  in  nearly  all  the  western  half  of  Colfax 

greatest  placer  field  in  New  Mexico.  With  the  exception  of  some  placer  mining 
conducted  in  the  XJte  Creek  district,  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  mountain, 
virtually  all  of  the  fields  are  to  the  west,  and  in  this  direction  the  only  prodae- 
tive  district  beside  the  Moreno  valley  lies  along  Willow  Creek.  None  compare, 
however,  with  the  Moreno  fields^  which  since  their  discovery  have  yielded  more 
than  three  million  dollars.  The  principal  lode  mining  in  this  locality  is  on  the 
east  side  of  Baldy,  the  chief  producer  and  the  oldest  and  best  known  mine  in 
the  county  being  the  famous  Aztec,  which  has  a  record  of  not  less  than  two 
million  dollars.  Including  this  mine  and  the  placer  fields  in  the  neighborhood 
the  production  since  discovery  is  more  than  six  million  dollars.  The  discovery 
of  this  gold  bearing  district  is  due  to  the  TJte  Indians,  whose  habitat  in  earlj 
days  was  throughout  this  section.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  picking  up  rich 
copper  float  and  bringing  it  to  Ft.  Union,  where  they  were  trading  with  the 
soldders.  On  one  of  these  expeditions  they  exhibited  some  specimens  to  W.  H. 
Kroenig  and  William  H.  Moore,  copper  then  being  in  great  demand.  These 
men  paid  the  Indians  for  the  information  and  sent  a  competent  man  with  them 
to  locate  the  find;  the  Indians  led  them  directly  to  the  top  of  Baldy  where  an 
abundance  of  copper  ore  was  found.  This  location  is  the  famous  "Copper 
Mine"  or  by  its  present  name,  the  "Mystic  Lode." 

The  locators  mmiediately  began  working  the  property,  and  in  1866  sent 
Larry  Bronson,  Peter  Kinsinger,  and  a  man  named  Kelly  to  do  the  annual 
assessment  work.  One  afternoon  these  men  were  camping  on  Willow  Creek, 
cooking  supper;  Kelly  took  a  gold  pan  and  commenced  n^ishing  some  of  the 
gravel  along  the  edge  of  the  creek.  To  the  surprise  of  all  he  found  gold,  not 
in  large  quantity  but  sufficient  to  induce  further  prospecting.  Their  efforts  far 
exceeded  their  first  expectations.  It  being  late  in  the  season  and  not  being 
equipped  for  placer  mining  they  returned  to  Ft.  Union  and  said  nothing  of  the 
discovery  except  to  a  few  intimate  friends.  Before  leaving  they  marked  the 
pine  tree  under  which  they  had  first  camped  ' '  Discovery  Tree ' '  and  this  served 
afterward  as  a  landmark  from  which  claims  were  staked  and  numbered. 

It  was  not  intended  that  this  discovery  should  be  made  known  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring  but  long  before  the  winter  was  over  large  numbers  of  prospectors 
flocked  to  the  district.  Larry  Bronson,  with  several  partners,  made  the  first 
location  on  Willow  Creek,  measuring  their  cliums  westwardly  from  Discovery 
Tree.  Others  followed,  Matthew  Lynch  and  Tim  Foley  taking  claims  nearby 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gulch.  The  last  two  soon  passed  over  to  the  eastern 
slope  of  Baldy,  and  discovered  the  famous  Aztec  lode,  with  whose  early  develop- 
ment they  became  identified.  For  a  dozen  years  thereafter  Lynch  was  known 
as  the  most  successful  hydraulic  miner  in  the  field,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  father  of  this  process  in  the  Baldy  region. 

About  the  time  the  first  locations  were  made  along  Willow  Creek,  another 
party  from  Fort  Union,  consisting  of  J.  E.  Codlin,  Pat  Lyons,  Fred  Pheffer, 
and  Big  Mich,  made  the  first  discovery  of  gold  at  what  is  now  Elizabethtown. 
They  found  gold  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the  present  townsite  and  as  they 
called  themselves  the  Michigan  Company  they  named  the  locality  Michigan 
Gulch.     Then  followed  a  general  line  of  prospecting  which  revealed  the  fact 
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eoimty  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  rich  mineralization  that  prevails. 
These  vast  mountains,  whose  secret  mineral  treasures  are  so 
lightly  touched,  are  clothed  with  yet  another  source  of  wealth  — 
the  forests  of  lordly  pine  which  await  the  axe  and  the  wheels  of 
transportation.  Inaccessibility  to  market  accounts  for  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  lumbering  operations  in  the  past.    There  is 

that  gold  existed  in  paying  quantitiefl  in  every  gulch  around  Baldy  mountain. 
QrouM  and  Humbug  gulches  attracted  the  most  attention,  probably  because 
each  had  a  stream  oi  water.  The  placer  fields  were  now  known  to  extend  from 
Willow  Creek  Oulch  north  along  Uie  foot  of  Baldy  as  far  as  Mills'  Gulch,  a 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles;  and  the  ground  in  every  gulch  was  taken.  Hum- 
bug Gulch  was  located  from  the  Moreno  river  almost  to  its  head,  having  re- 
ttmd  its  name  from  the  supposition  that  the  dirt  there  would  not  pay  for  the 
working;  but  later  developments  proved  it  to  be  the  richest  of  them  all.  Across 
the  river  just  in  front  of  Grouse  Gulch  was  the  famous  "Spanish  Bar"  which 
was  located  by  Messrs.  Lowthian,  Kinsinger,  and  Bergmann. 

With  the  great  influx  of  people  into  the  new  gold  field,  civil  organisation 
and  the  protection  of  the  laws  became  a  necessity  and  early  in  1867  John  Moore, 
George  Buck,  and  others  planned  a  town.  To  Mr.  Moore's  oldest  daughter 
Elisabeth  was  accorded  the  final  credit  of  giving  it  a  name  and  T.  G.  Bowe 
laid  out  the  town  as  a  surveyor.  In  1868  the  place  probably  reached  highwater 
mark  in  matter  of  population,  although  it  was  so  shifting  and  variable  that  it 
has  been  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  7,000.  It  is  also  believed  that  more  gold 
was  extracted  from  the  gulches  along  the  western  flanks  of  Baldy  from  1868  to 
1870  than  during  any  period  of  equal  length  in  the  history  of  the  region. 

After  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  placer  fields  were  both  valuable 
and  extensive  and  the  settlers  had  organized  themselves  into  a  civic  community 
the  problem  of  a  sufficient  water  supply  was  one  of  the  most  serious  nature. 
With  this  qnestion  unsolved  the  immense  beds  of  gravel  could  never  be  worked 
to  advantage.  Thomas  Lowthian  had  taken  in  a  ditch  from  the  north  side  of 
Baldy  to  work  his  claims  in  Grouse  Gulch;  the  water  of  the  Moreno  river  was 
ditched  by  the  Michigan  Company  and  those  working  the  rich  diggings  of  the 
Spanish  Bar;  another  ditch  had  been  brought  to  the  Spanish  Bar  from  Go- 
manche  creek.  This  was  all  the  water  available  in  the  Moreno  valley  prenrious 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  Elizabethtown  ditch,  also  known  as  the  "Big 
Ditch." 

Parties  from  Ft.  Union  and  Las  Vegas  became  interested  in  the  water  ques- 
tion on  account  of  their  large  investments  in  the  district  and  sent  Capt.  N.  8. 
Davis,  engineer,  to  look  over  the  ground.    On  his  report  the  famous  ditch  with 
brasses  and  reservoirs  was  built,  circling  along  the  edges  of  the  mountains^ 
and  bridging  deep  ravines  and  gulches  for  a  dis&nce  of  42  miles,  although  the 
auia  aonree  of  the  water  supply  was  the  Bed  river,  only  11  miles  west  of  Elisa- 
bethtown.    Considering  the  nature  of  the  work  and  that  it  was  completed  from 
May  12th  to  November  13th,  1868,  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
engineering  in  the  West.    The  Moreno  Water  and  Mining  Company,  which  had 
charge  of  the  undertaking  and  was  the  original  owner  of  the  property,  consisted 
of  Loeien  B.  Maxwell,  William  Kroenig,  W.  H.  Moore,  Valentine  8.  Shelby,  M. 
Bloomfidd,  and  Capt.  N.  8.  Davis,  the  engineer.     The  ditch  cost  $280,000,  the 
first  water  being  delivered  in  Humbug  Gulch  July  9,  1869.    Later  the  supply  of 
water  was  increased  by  ditches  seven  miles  long  from  Moreno  creek  and  the 
Pofiil  river,  the  latter  being  on  the  east  side  of  Baldy.    Three  reservoirs  or 
lakes  were  built  high  up  in  the  Bed  Biver  mountains;  these  minor  undertakings 
cost  about  $20,000.    The  construction  company  owned  no  placer  lands  but  it 
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centers.  El  Camino  Real,  bisecting  the  county  from  north  to  south, 
is  a  state  road,  soundly  constructed  in  part  by  convict  work.  This 
highway  is  kept  in  prime  condition  at  practically  all  times,  and  will 
have  increasing  attention  from  the  State  as  part  of  the  main  stem 
traversing  the  entire  State.  The  Camino  Real  '^  will  form  a  part 
of  the  great  ocean  to  ocean  highway  from  east  to  west  across  the 
United  States.  The  old  Santa  P6  Trail,  with  its  glamor  of  historic 
romance,  is  included  in  the  modem  Camino  Real  for  a  large  part  of 
its  length  in  the  State.  A  branch  of  the  old  Trail  extends  also 
southwestward  from  Raton  to  Cimarron  and  thence  through  the 
Cimarron  canyon,  Moreno  valley  and  the  Taos  valley  to  Santa  Fe. 
Besides  these  roads,  built  and  maintained  by  the  county,  there  are 
many  miles  of  superb  driveway,  open  to  public  travel,  traversing  the 
magnificent  private  estate  of  over  200,000  acres  known  as  the  Bart- 
lett  ranch,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county.  These  roads 
have  been  built  by  the  owners  of  the  Bartlett  property  for  their  own 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  are  models  of  road  construction. 

SB  New  Mexico  Session  Laws,  1903,  ch.  56.  The  Bection  of  highway  known 
as  the  ''Scenic  Boute''  provided  for  a  wagon  road  from  Santa  I!6  to  Las 
Vegas,  haying  for  its  course  a  line  of  the  eanjon  of  the  Bio  Santa  F6,  thence 
over  the  Pecos  Forest  by  the  most  feasible  route  to  Las  Vegas;  construction 
was  begun  from  both  ends  of  the  line  and  completed  to  the  lines  of  the  forest; 
owing  to  the  fact  that  convict  labor  was  being  used  and  there  were  no  other 
means  to  pay  for  road  construction  the  work  ceased  on  account  of  the  federal 
statute  preventing  the  use  of  convict  labor  on  government  work. 

New  Mexico  Session  Laws,  1906,  ch.  7.  This  act  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Camino  Beal,  which  great  highway  had  for  its  northern  terminus  a 
point  in  the  Baton  mountains  on  the  state  line  between  €k>lorado  and  New 
Mexico,  where  the  old  Barlow  and  Sanderson  stage  road,  known  as  the  "Santa 
¥6  Trail/'  crossed  the  state  line,  running  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  and 
following  the  old  Santa  F6  Trail  as  nearly  as  practicable  through  the  city  of 
Baton,  the  town  of  Cimarron,  to  the  village  of  Bayado;  thehce  to  the  town  of 
Ocat4;  thence  to  the  town  of  Mora;  thence  to  the  city  of  Las  Vegas;  thence 
following  the  route  established  by  ch.  56,  laws  of  1903,  known  as  the  ' '  Scenic 
Boute"  to  Santa  F6,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  thence  in  a 
southerly  direction  via  the  town  of  Cerillos  to  San  Pedro ;  thence  to  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  by  the  most  feasible  and  picturesque  route;  thenoe  south  crossing 
the  Bio  Grande  at  the  town  of  Barelas,  through  the  coimties  of  Bernalillo, 
Valencia,  and  Socorro,  through  the  towns  of  Los  Lunas,  Belen,  Socorro,  San 
Antonio,  San  Marcial,  to  Engle;  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  across  the 
Jomado  del  Muerto  to  a  point  near  old  Ft.  Selden ;  thence  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion upon  the  high  lands  adjacent  to  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  reaching  the 
towns  of  Dofia  Ana,  Las  Cruces,  and  Mesilla  Park,  to  the  place  known  as  An- 
thony, on  the  state  line  between  the  states  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

The  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  this  highway  was  put  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Penitentiary  Gonmiissioners  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  penitentiary  was  required  to  build  the  highway  using  convict  labor. 
This  was  the  first  legislative  authorization  of  the  use  of  convict  labor  in  high- 
way construction  in  the  Bocky  mountain  states. 
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Through  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  its  connections  the 
Cimarron  &  Northwestern,  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  the  Santa 
Fe,  Baton  ft  Eastern,  and  the  Colorado  ft  Southern  excellent  facil- 
ities are  afforded  for  rail  communications  with  every  part  of  the 
county  and  with  the  rest  of  New  Mexico  and  her  sister  States. 

Educaticmally,  Colfax  county  is  distinctly  progressiye  and  am- 
bitious. The  county  high  school  law,  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
building  of  additional  high  schools  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  since  its  passage  two  years  ago,  was  conceived  and  written  in 
her  borders.  The  first  county  high  school  '*  in  the  State  was  built 
at  Raton,  the  county  seat,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  and  its  doors  thrown 
open  to  every  eighth-grade  graduate  in  the  county.  By  the  terms 
of  this  law,  any  county  can  by  its  vote  establish  a  high  school  at  any 
point  chosen  by  ballot,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  county, 
free  of  tuition,  the  city  of  location  being  required  to  provide  the 
building  and  equipment  and  the  county  the  funds  for  maintenance, 
which  are  raised  by  a  limited  tax  levy.  The  high  school  at  Baton, 
besides  supplying  the  usual  academic  and  scientific  courses,  is 
equipped  for  the  efficient  teaching  of  agriculture,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  and  the  commercial  branches. 

Colfax  county  has  71  schools  in  35  districts,  operating  at  a  cost  of 
over  $100,000  per  annum.  The  school  population  in  the  county  in- 
cluding adults  is  16,450.  In  the  county,  outside  the  high  school  at 
Baton,  there  is  expended  in  salaries  to  teachers  about  $40,000  per 
annum.  Splendid  work  is  being  done  by  the  county  superintendent 
and  her  assistants,  and  the  standards  and  methods,  as  well  as  a  most 
ambitious  spirit,  are  maintained  and  advanced  by  teachers'  meetings 
and  normal  institutes  each  year. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  material  advuices  in  Colfax  county  in  recent 
yean  have  been  made  in  irrigation,*^  though  dry  farming  has  had 

M  Ooimty  high  schoohi  were  authorized  by  enaetment  of  the  Unt  state  legis- 
htare.  N,  M.  8eM.  Laws,  191S,  ch.  20.  They  are  maintained  by  an  additional 
lefj  of  two  mOls  to  be  need  for  county  high  sehool  purposes  only. 

S7  Among  the  projects  owned  by  the  organized  corporations,  with  acreage  to 
be  served,  tiiere  are: 

Mazwdl  Irrigated  Lands  Company 20,000  acres 

Fanners'  Development  Company 10,000  acres 

French  L.  ft  I.  Company 40,000  acres 

Pak>  Blanco  Project 40,000  acres 

Lake  Chaiette  Project 12,000  acres 

Juitas  R.  &  D.  Company 4,000  acres 

Springer  Ditch  System 7,500  acres 
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its  viotoriesy  too.  The  high  mountains  in  the  western  half  of  the 
county  are  vast  storehouses  of  moisture,  caught  by  the  towering 
peaks  in  the  form  of  snow  and  released  by  the  warmth  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  to  flow  by  rivulet  and  stream  to  the  plains  below.  Until 
recent  years  this  flow  was  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  but  now  storage 
reservoirs  hold  it  for  distribution  to  the  thirsty  fields,  where  it  is 
transmuted  into  golden  harvests  for  the  fattening  of  bank  accounts. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  this  there  has  been  no  government  aid, 
but  only  the  employment  of  private  enterprise  and  private  and 
corporate  funds.  Twelve  such  projects  are  either  completed  and 
operating  or  nearly  so.  United  they  provide  for  storage  sufficient 
to  apply  over  one  acre-foot  of  water  annually  on  300,000  rich  but 
previously  semi-arid  acres,  every  one  of  which  is  located  in  Colfax 
county.    The  total  outlay  reaches  $5,000,000. 

Farming  on  the  various  mesas  and  in  the  valleys  without  irriga- 
tion has  been  successful  for  about  thirty  years.  Wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  all  root  crops  yield  abundantly,  especially  on  the 
mesa  lands,  where  wheat  has  averaged  forty  bushels  per  acre  and 
other  grain  crops  in  proportion.  The  dry  farming  valley  lands  do 
not  yield  so  heavily,  are  not  so  sure,  and  bring  less  per  acre  when 
sold.  On  the  three  large  mesas' near  Baton  (Johnson,  Bartlett,  and 
Barela)  where  farming  has  been  in  progress  since  1885,  there  has 
never  been  a  crop  failure. 

The  city  of  Baton  lies  in  a  giant  curve  of  an  arm  of  the  Bockies, 
and  on  the  west,  north,  and  east  the  famous  Baton  range  forms  a 
sheltering  barrier  from  the  keen  blasts  of  winter.  This  mountain 
wall,  crowned  with  a  precipitous  rim  of  castellated  rock,  uplifts  it- 
self on  the  west  from  the  very  doors  of  many  Baton  homes.  On  the 
north  it  is  farther  from  the  city  boundary,  and  on  the  east  still 
farther.    On  the  northeast  and  east  its  character  changes  to  that  of 

Eaffle  Nest  Beterroir  Projeet 100,000  acres 

udividuaUy  owned  enterprises  consist  of: 

Banches  of 

George  H.  Webster,  Jr 5,000  acres 

William  French 2,000  acres 

Springer,  Chase  et  al 1,500  acres 

Meloche-Thompson 2,500  acres 

Ute  Park 1»500  acres 

There  are  several  thousand  additional  acres  irrigated  from  acequias,  with  no 
storage  provision,  the  lands  under  them  being  near  the  head  of  the  various 
streams. 


John  F.  Mokbow 
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requiring  blankets  far  comfort  each  summer  night,  makes  this  tegion 
an  incomparable  place  in  which  to  live. 

Highly  notable  among  the  local  scenic  attractions  is  the  skyline 
drive,  a  splendid  mountain  highway  built  on  the  crest  of  the  range 
between  Baton  and  her  sister  cily,  Trinidad,  Colorado,  twenty-six 
miles  to  the  north.  This  roadway,  soundly  built  by  state  convict 
labor,  is  an  ideal  course  for  tourists'  travel,  and  is  being  traversed 
by  thousands  of  motoring  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Its  fame  has  gone  abroad.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional ocean-to-ocean  highway,  and  helps  perpetuate  the  old  Santa 
F6  Trail.  A  more  exhilarating,  eye-satisfying  auto  run  can  not  be 
found  in  the  United  States  than  over  the  Camino  Real  to  Baton. 

The  streets  are  laid  out  symmetrically,  and  are  bordered  with 
many  miles  of  finest  concrete  sidewalks.  Shade  trees  are  abundant 
Lawns  and  homes  are  kept  with  a  visible  pride  of  ownership.  The 
electric  lighting  plant  is  sufficient  for  a  much  larger  city,  and  all 
laws  for  sanitation  are  scrupulously  observed.  A  cily  park,  which 
is  a  gem  of  beauty,  surrounds  the  splendid  Carnegie  library,  near 
the  center  of  the  city.  This  park  has  its  graveled  walks,  clustered 
shrubbery,  splendid  shade  trees,  modem  seats  for  the  public,  and 
swings  for  the  children.  The  Santa  Fi  railroad  company  has  laid 
off  its  grounds  adjoining  this  park  in  conformity  to  the  park,  and 
supplements  it  admirably.  In  addition  to  this  park  there  is  a 
rustic  park,  with  rest  pavilions,  located  on  the  top  of  precipitous 
Goat  Hill,  directly  overlooking  the  city  on  the  west,  where  a  vast, 
sweeping  view  may  be  had  of  the  valley  and  plains  country  lying  to 
the  south  and  east  The  city  has  also  provided  a  park  for  the  sec- 
tion occupied  by  its  Spanish- American  residents. 

There  are  churches  with  creditable  buildings  in  most  cases,  of 
practically  every  denomination.  Of  schools  there  are  three  where 
the  grades  are  taught,  and  one  high  school  just  completed,  at  a  cost 
of  $60,000,  which  is  in  every  way  modem  and  fine. 

The  Santa  F6  railway  has  a  division  point  here,  and  the  shops 
and  roundhouse,  with  the  train  service  out  of  Baton,  employ  many 
men.  The  headquarters  of  the  Santa  F£,  Baton  &  Eastern  road  are 
here  also.  Industrially  the  city  is  progressive,  having  factories, 
mills,  and  other  commercial  enterprises. 

The  city  owns  its  water  system  and  has  an  abundance  of  pure, 
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soft,  mountain  water.  The  shipping  facilities  are  of  the  best.  The 
city  b  on  the  main  trunk  line  of  the  great  Santa  F6  system.  The 
Miners'  Hospital,  built  and  maintained  by  the  State,  is  located  here. 

Raton  has  many  benevolent  and  fraternal  organizations,  of  which 
the  Masons,  Odd  FeUows,  and  Elks  are  most  prominent.  The  last- 
named  order  is  housed  in  a  handsome  structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000.    There  are  also  strong  organizations  of  railway  employes. 

Baton's  city  building  is  a  creditable  structure  in  which  are  in- 
stalled all  of  the  city  offices,  including  the  fire  department  and  jail. 
The  building  has  a  magnificent  auditorium  perfectly  equipped. 

The  Colfax  county  court  house  is  located  in  Baton  uid  is  a  very 
handsome  brick  structure. 

'*The  public  library  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  education," 
and  as  perfect  complement  to  the  educational  system,  the  city  is 
the  possessor  of  a  public  library  which  in  efficiency  would  be  a 
credit  to  a  place  many  times  its  size.  In  1911,  Mayor  J.  J.  Shuler 
made  application  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for  an  appropriation  for 
a  public  library,  and  $12,000  was  received.  In  order  to  make  the 
building  complete  $3,000  additional  was  necessary.  The  city  sup- 
plied this  need  and  now  owns  a  splendid  $15,000  building. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  finished  in  dark  oak  and  the  tables, 
desk,  chairs,  and  furniture  harmonize  with  the  finishing.  The 
building  is  lighted  by  the  indirect  system.  The  main  floor  is  one 
room,  36x72  feet,  divided  into  an  adult  reading  room  section,  chil- 
dren's section,  reference  room,  and  librarian's  office.  The  basement 
is  devoted  to  a  work  room  where  magazines  are  filed,  and  the  mend- 
ing and  cleaning  of  books  is  done;  a  furnace  room,  closets,  and  an 
admirable  auditorium  seating  250  people.  The  auditorium  is 
equipped  with  a  piano  and  is  used  every  week  by  the  Sorosis  and 
Woman's  dubs,  besides  being  used  often  for  entertainments.  The 
building  was  completed  the  middle  of  June,  1912,  and  a  librarian 
secured  to  organize  the  work.  September  17,  1912,  the  library  was 
opened  for  the  use  of  the  public  with  1,141  books  on  the  shelves, 
seven  daily  newspapers  and  22  current  magazines  in  the  reading 
rooms. 

The  librarian's  first  annual  report,  printed  September,  1913, 
showed  796  readers  registered.  Of  these  554  were  adult  and  242 
juvenile.    The  total  number  of  books  in  the  library  at  that  date  was 
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The  Colfax  county  high  school  was  open  for  work  on  the  eighth 
of  September,  1913,  in  quarters  that  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Baton  high  school  for  a  number  of  years.  On  the  12th  of  February, 
1914,  the  new  building  was  completed  and  formally  turned  over  to 
the  board  of  education  of  District  No.  11,  at  which  time  dedicatory 
serviceB  were  held.  On  the  morning  of  February  16, 1914,  the  new 
high  school  building  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  by  the  freshman, 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes  of  the  Colfax  county  high 
school 

Sisce  the  organization  of  the  new  county  high  school  there  has 
beffl  a  gain  of  26^  per  cent  over  the  highest  enrollment  ever  had  in 
the  Baton  high  school.  Several  new  departments  have  been  added, 
which  makes  the  new  institution  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
West.  At  an  expense  of  more  than  $4,000  the  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  and  science  departments  have  all  been  thoroughly 
equipped  with  all  the  modem  appliances  for  demonstrating  the 
various  phases  of  manual  and  scientific  instruction.  The  other  de- 
partments, English,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  commercial,  have  been 
installed  in  new  quarters,  and  like  the  new  departments  are  thor- 
oughly equipped,  and  with  an  efficient  head  to  each  will  now  be  able 
to  render  excellent  service  to  the  community. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  and  historic  towns  of  northern  New  Mexico 
is  Cimarron,  located  on  that  narrow  shelf  of  land  which  divides  the 
great  Rayado  and  Cimarron  valleys  from  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
range  of  mountains.  To  north  and  west  the  great  mountains  fling 
their  protecting  arm  and  below  to  the  south  and  east  are  two  of  the 
most  fertile  valleys  to  be  found  in  the  State.  The  region  has  an 
abundance  of  water,  the  Cimarron,  the  Ponil,  and  the  Cimarroncito 
canyons  pouring  their  bounteous  streams  almost  into  the  town  itself. 
The  valleys  below  are  tributary,  in  a  trade  sense,  to  the  city,  and  as 
they  include  several  important  irrigation  projects,  which  means  a 
oufflber  of  enterprising  families  to  cultivate  the  projects,  this  is  no 
inconsiderable  asset.  The  mountains  about  provide  fuel,  timber, 
and  game  for  whomsoever  desires  it.  Truly  the  Divine  Architect 
endowed  Cimarron  with  a  great  wealth  of  resource  which  is  now 
being  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  homebuilder. 

Cimarron  ^  is  on  the  direct  route  of  the  original  Santa  F6  Trail, 

ttdmarroii,  loeallj,  in  Spaniah,  means  wild,  untamed;  it  is  also  used  to  des- 
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style  of  hospitality,  a  style  which  reached  its  greatest  height  in  this 
same  counly  of  Colfax. 

Perhaps  the  largest  individually  owned  commercial  apple  orchard 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  is  that  located  on  the  Urraca  Ranch  at 
Cimarron,  in  Colfax  county. 

One  of  the  great  industrial  corporaticms  of  the  Southwest,  the  St 

darkened  room.  Bending  for  Mills  and  passing  a  cigar  box  around  with  blaek 
and  white  gambler's  poker  cheeks,  determine  the  fate  of  some  desperado  and 
also  who  should  put  him  away;  in  a  few  days  the  fate  of  the  condemned  wsa 
known  to  OTerybody.  In  this  manner  the  desperadoes  were  driven  from  the 
country  or  compelled  to  behave.  In  1872  the  mining  camp  began  to  decline  and 
the  town  of  Cimarron  was  started ;  the  county  seat  was  moved  to  that  place  but 
Qimarron  in  its  palmiest  days  of  bad  men  and  wickedness  was  never  in  the 
same  class  with  old  '£-Town'  as  Elizabethtown  was  always  known.  However, 
in  Cimarron,  eJeven  men  met  violent  deaths  in  one  bar  room  inside  of  a  month.'' 

At  Cimarron  there  was  an  Indian  agency  furnishing  supplies  to  the  XJtes  and 
Jicarillas;  here,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  it  was  possible  for  the  ''noble  red 
man"  to  obtain  whij^Ecy  and  with  their  wild  demonstrations  would  frighten  and 
terrorize  the  people.  On  one  occasion  the  people  arrested  two  "bucks"  and 
put  them  in  jail  m  charge  of  a  young  man  named  Bob  Orisbey.  In  the  morn- 
mg  several  hundred  Indians  came  into  town  and  demanded  the  release  of  the 
bucks.  A  short  time  prior  the  jailer  had  sent  for  Mills  to  come  to  the  jail;  and 
upon  arriving  at  the  jail  Mills  found  both  of  the  Indians  dead,  the  jailer  claim- 
ing that  the  Indians  had  assaulted  him  with  a  butcher  knife  when  he  was  giving 
them  sometiiing  to  eat.  It  was  not  long  before  the  entire  tribe  was  advised  of 
what  had  happened  and  were  threatening  to  annihilate  the  town,  which  could 
have  been  done  before  troops  could  have  been  summoned  from  Fort  Union. 
Mills  and  some  others  were  selected  to  treat  with  the  Indians  and  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  few  hundred  dollars  by  way  of  "  gratifleaeion "  peace  was  restored 
and  the  Indians  mounted  their  ponies  and  left. 

Cimarron  located  on  one  side  of  the  range  country  was  a  sort  of  social  head- 
quarters for  the  cow-puncher  of  the  early  days,  who  upon  occasion  would 
"shoot  up  the  town"  m  the  good  old  style.  The  people  became  tired  of  thie 
sort  of  thing  and  nominated  a  man  named  Jack  Turner  for|pieriif  who  was 
elected.  In  an  attempt  to  control  a  lot  of  these  'punchers  Tun^er  and  a  pone 
opened  fire  when  l^e  boys  mounted  their  horses  and  fled,  shootiAg  back  as  they 
went;  nearly  all  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded  in  their  flight  as  the  posse 
pursued  them;  one  man,  riding  a  white  horse,  after  getting  hfdf  a  mile  out  of 
town,  waved  to  the  pursuers  to  come  for  his  comrade,  a  man  named  Wallace, 
who  was  badly  wounded,  and  some  of  the  posse,  to  demonstrato  their  marks- 
manship, Bhot  the  poor  fellow  off  his  horse  in  a  merciless  manner.  This  brought 
on  many  acts  of  hostility  from  the  cowboys  throughout  the  county  who  made  it 
a  business  to  visit  Cimarron  periodically  for  the  sole  purpose  of  terrorizing  the 
people  and  shooting  up  the  place,  day  or  night.  Two  men  killed  in  this  sort 
of  pleasure-seeking  were  Crockett  and  Hefferon,  who  met  their  death  at  the 
hands  of  Sheriff  Binehart  and  two  deputies,  McCullough  and  Holbrook. 

The  election  of  1875  was  a  contest  of  great  bitterness  and  many  feuds  arose. 
Mills  headed  the  ti^et  as  a  candidate  for  the  legislatore  and  was  elected. 
About  a  month  after  the  election,  a  minister,  Bev.  Thomas  Tolby,  while  coming 
from  "E-Town"  through  Cimarron  Canyon,  was  murdered,  his  body  dragged 
into  the  brush  and  his  horse  tied  to  a  tree.  A  man  named  SEarberger,  who  had 
been  on  the  side  of  those  defeated  at  the  election,  compelled  a  poor  native  named 
Cardenas,  at  the  point  of  a  pistol  to  subscribe  to  an  affidavit  charging  half  a 
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LooiSy  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific  Company,  has  its  principal  office 
at  the  oonnty  seat.  The  land  and  coal  rights  owned  by  this  company 
were  purchased  from  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  and  in- 
clude the  best  of  the  coal  veins  on  the  large  land  grant  of  that  name, 
being  the  principal  part  of  the  well  known  Baton  coal  field. 

The  several  coal  seams  of  this  property  furnish  coals  of  excellent 
quality  for  steam,  coking,  gas,  and  domestic  uses. 

do«B  prominent  men  with  having  murdered  the  miniflter.    The  affidavit  charged 
ICnis  with  being  the  legal  adviser  of  the  murderers  and  havinff  knowledge  of  the 
whole  affair.    At  thia  time  Mills  was  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado  attending 
court  A  man  named  O.  P.  McMains,  also  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  took  the 
ftJBdiTit  and  traveling  around  the  country  through  the  setUements  aroused  the 
people  so  that  they  gathered  at  Cimarron  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  death 
of  tiie  minister.     They  came  armed,  gathering  from  aU  sides  so  t^GLt  the  saloons 
and  hotel  bore  the  appearance  of  arsenals  with  arms  stacked  and  piled  up  on 
billiard  tables  and  otiier  places.    Some  of  the  principals  who  had  been  charged 
hj  Gardenas  in  the  forced  affidavit  the  mob  arrested,  but  Dr.  B.  H.  Longvdll, 
who  had  been  elected  on  the  Mills  ticket,  fled  in  advance  of  the  mob  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  officers  at  Fort  Union  reached  Santa  "F^,  150  miles  distant.    The 
entire  eountzy  was  wrought  into  an  intense  excitement  and  Mills  was  advised 
by  floods  of  telegrams  not  to  come  back;  but,  disregarding  these  warnings,  he 
eame  to  the  scene  of  the  mob  assemblage,  going  in  on  the  coach  one  afternoon. 
No  sooner  had  he  arrived  than  the  mob  took  possession  of  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  "lynch  law"  at  once,  but  an  opposition  party  of  several  hun- 
dred men  arose  who  with  threats  of  vengeance  and  demonstrations  of  hostUitj 
donanded  that  Mills  should  not  then  suffer  death.    For  a  short  period  it  sp- 
peared  as  though  human  blood  would  run  like  water  in  the  Cimarron.    But  the 
eoimael  of  a  few  men  on  both  sides  prevailed  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  justice 
of  the  peace  and  men  chosen  from  the  mob  should  proceed  with  the  trial  and 
all  would  abide  the  verdict,  and  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  twelve  men  from 
eieh  aide  of  the  two  differing  mobs  were  to  be  selected  to  hold  Mills.    The 
wim  leading  out  of  Cimarron  were  all  cut  until  Indian  Agent  Irwin  notified 
the  leaders  of  the  mob  that  they  were  fighting  Uncle  Sam  and  that  he  needed 
the  telegraph  wires  in  his  Indiim  matters.    The  mob  then  connected  the  wires 
upon  the  assurance  of  Irwin  and  the  operator  that  no  business  should  go  over 
eieept  United  States  Indian  business.    The  agent  and  operator,  however,  to 
nve  human  life  wired  the  situation  to  the  governor  at  Santa  F6,  S.  B.  Axtell; 
U.  S.  Oavalrj  appeared  suddenly  upon  the  scene,  confronting  the  mob  in  the 
itreets  of  the  town  and  leveling  their  guns  upon  them  demanded  the  surrender 
of  1011a    At  this  time  the  men  guardmg  Mills  were  standing  nearby  the  cav- 
alry and  Mills  ran  before  he  could  be  shot,  reaching  a  place  Iwtween  the  horses 
of  the  officers,  the  cavalry  then  marching  to  the  camp  established  nearby.    It 
is  said  that  at  this  time  the  mob  of  men  began  to  murmur  vengeance,  while 
many  of  them  including  the  leaders  began  to  f hange  front  and  say  that  they 
had  not  believed  at  any  time  that  Mills  was  guilty.    At  any  rate  the  mob  court 
so  fonnd,  Uberating  Mills  but  implicating  many  others.    The  Mexican,  Cardenas, 
was  ordered  back  to  jail  but  was  shot  on  his  way,  never  reaching  the  place  of 
eonilnement,  as  were  also  others  both  shot  and  hung  by  the  mob. 

The  legislature  to  which  Mills  had  been  elected  moved  the  court  from 
Cimarron  and  Colfax  county  to  the  adjoining  county  of  Taos,  where  the  next 
term  was  held  early  the  following  spring.  Because  of  the  threats  said  to  have 
eome  from  the  mob  in  Colfax  county,  it  was  thought  beet  by  the  Federal  offi- 
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In  the  early  development  of  coal  mines  on  this  property  the  coal 
was  used  principally  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  com- 
pany, but  in  later  years  the  development  of  other  railways  and  cop- 
per mining  and  other  industries  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Mex- 
ico has  made  a  large  and  increasing  market  for  steam  coal  and  coke, 
and  the  rapid  settlement  and  development  of  Oklahoma,  western 
Texas,  and  all  the  Southwest  has  caused  a  large  demand  for  do- 
mestie  eoal. 

During  the  past  five  years  mining  operations  have  shown  that 
certain  areas  of  the  coal  lands  owned  and  controlled  by  this  com- 
pany famish  a  high  grade  of  domestic  coal  and  it  was  found  that  by 
tnflhing  the  fine  slack  coal  before  coking,  a  grade  of  coke  could  be 
prodaeed  equal  to  any  in  the  western  states.  These  discoveries  led 
to  a  systematic  campaign  of  development  with  the  end  in  view  of 
supplying  customers  with  just  the  kind  of  coal  and  coke  they 
wanted. 

At  three  of  the  company's  mines  special  plants  have  been  in- 
stalled for  preparing  for  domestic  use  the  coal  from  the  areas  con- 
taining coal  best  suited  for  that  use.  The  coal  is  perfectly  screened 
by  shaker  screens  into  four  sizes :  lump,  nut,  pea,  and  slack,  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  picking  out  and  removing  any  slate  or  impuri- 
ties which  may  get  into  the  coal  in  the  course  of  mining. 

At  the  two  coke  ov^i  plants,  coal  washers  are  installed.  By  this 
means  the  fine  slack  coal  is  washed  and  a  low  ash  coke  is  produced. 

■ome  ootlaws  was  badly  wounded  and  his  ehief  deputy,  Jeaae  Lee,  after  the 
militia  had  been  ' '  dispersed ' '  took  charge  of  the  eourt  house  and  jail  at  Spring- 
er. Bogers  and  his  ''gang"  made  an  effort  to  liberate  some  prisoners  who 
irere  in  the  jail  at  the  time.  Lee  with  a  man  named  "Dirty  Dick"  made  a 
rtaad  against  this  proceeding.  Bogers  with  a  party  of  thirty  or  forty  went  to 
the  office  of  the  district  attorney  (Mills)  demanding  the  Uberation  of  the  pris- 
oner Being  refused  they  gave  notice  that  unless  turned  loose  they  would  kill 
the  dietriet  attorney  and  all  the  oficers.  The  following  morning  an  attack  was 
msde  bj  the  Bogers  crowd  resulting  in  their  repulse  by  Lee  and  his  partner. 
Dkk  Bogers  and  two  others  were  mot  and  killed,  while  others  were  wounded 
and  their  horses  shot  from  under  them.  The  outlaws  had  many  friends  who 
began  to  gather  at  Springer  until  a  great  many  had  arrived  at  the  county  seat. 
Tbej  took  possession  of  the  wires  and  it  was  not  possible  to  notify  the  gOT- 
emor  at  Santa  F6.  Mills  then  rode  to  Wagon  Mound  and  communicated  with 
Acting  Goyemor  Samuel  Losch  at  Santa  F6  and  General  John  Pope  of  Leaven- 
worth and  with  the  aid  of  Superintendent  Dyer  of  tiie  Santa  F6  succeeded  in 
getting  troops  from  Fort  Union  to  Springer  before  the  mob  from  Baton  and 
daewhere  had  succeeded  in  surrounding  the  court  house  with  baled  hay  saturated 
with  coal  oil,  determined  upon  the  destruction  of  Lee  and  his  aid  in  this  man- 
ner. The  soldiers  took  Lee  and  his  deputy  before  Axtell,  then  chief  justice;  a 
grand  jury  was  organised;  Lee  was  tried  and  found  not  guilty. 


\ 
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New  mines  were  opened  and  old  ones  improved  until  the  capacity 
is  now  about  eight  thousand  tons  daily.  This  capacity  is  greater 
than  the  present  demand  and  nearly  equals  the  highest  winter  de- 
mand. It  is  the  policy  of  this  company  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
its  mines,  and  to  open  new  mines  in  prospected  areas  of  its  coal 
field  so  as  to  be  able  to  supply  the  maximum  demand  at  all  times. 

AU  the  coal  on  the  company's  property  lies  in  nearly  horisontal 
seams  or  veins  and  is  mined  by  level  drifts  into  the  sides  of  the  foot- 
hills at  places  where  the  coal  outcrops  and  the  coal  is  brought  out  by 
electric  haulage.  The  company  now  has  five  mines  and  two  coking 
plants  in  operation. 

Koehler  Mine  is  situated  22  miles  southwest  of  Baton.  It  has 
three  openings,  which  are  level  drifts  into  the  hills.  All  hauling 
from  the  mine  partings  and  along  surface  tramways  is  done  by 
electric  locomotives.  Three  fans  are  used  to  supply  pure  air  to  the 
mines.  A  complete  water  system  is  installed,  the  water  being 
pumped  from  wells  to  a  reservoir  and  from  there  distributed  by 
gravity  pipe  lines  through  the  camp  and  into  the  mines.  By  this 
means  the  haulage  ways  in  the  mines  are  thoroughly  sprinkled  every 
day  to  avoid  danger  from  dust. 

At  Koehler  is  located  one  of  the  coking  plants,  consisting  of  210 
beehive  ovens  and  a  coal  washing  plant. 

An  electric  power  plant  supplies  power  for  all  mining  machinery 
and  for  lighting  purposes. 

There  are  at  this  camp  158  dwelling  houses,  three  boarding 
houses,  an  up-to-date  general  store  and  meat  market^  and  a  school 
house.  The  dwellings  are  well  built  houses  with  convenient  water 
supply  and  electric  light,  and  make  comfortable  homes. 

Van  Houten  Mine  is  situated  16  miles  southwest  of  Baton.  It  has 
six  openings;  aJso  level  drifts  into  the  hills,  electric  haulage,  water 
supply,  power  plant,  houses,  and  other  equipment  similar  to  the 
Koehler  Mine. 

Gardiner  Mine  is  situated  three  miles  west  of  Baton.  The  pres- 
ent opening  is  a  level  drift  into  the  hill  at  a  point  where  the  coal 
outcrops  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  and  the  mine  cars 
are  lowered  to  the  tipple  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane  tramway. 

A  coking  plant  is  located  at  Gardiner,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
beehive  ovens  and  a  coal  washery,  and  the  fine  slack  from  Gardiner, 
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Van  Houtoi,  and  Brilliant  Mines  is  coked  here.  Equipment  is 
much  the  same  as  at  the  other  mines,  except  that  the  electrical  en- 
ergy is  purchased  from  a  power  company. 

BriUiant  Mine  is  situated  nine  miles  northwest  of  Baton.  The 
coal  mined  at  Brilliant  is  an  upper  seam,  or  vein,  which  lies  about 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  main  Baton  vein  which  is  worked  at 
Gardiner,  Van  Houten,  and  Koehler  mines.  There  are  three 
openings  —  level  drifts  into  the  hills  at  outcrop.  Electrical  haul- 
age, water  supply,  houses,  and  equipment  are  similar  to  those  at 
the  other  mines. 

Sagarite  Mine  is  situated  seven  miles  northeast  of  Baton  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  Baton  and  Eastern  railroad,  which  connects  with  the 
A.,  T.  &  S.  P.  By.  at  Baton  and  at  Wallace.  This  is  the  latest  de- 
velopment of  this  coal  company,  and  the  coal  is  mined  for  domestic 
xm  exclusively.  There  are  three  openings,  being  level  drifts  into 
the  hills  at  the  outcrop,  which  is  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
valley,  and  the  cars  are  lowered  to  the  tipple  by  means  of  two  in- 
clined plane  tramways,  one  on  each  side  of  the  canyon.  This  camp 
is  located  along  a  beautiful  running  stream  and  is  a  more  pleasant 
place  to  live  than  most  coal  camps.  The  dwellings  and  other  build- 
ings are  built  of  concrete  blocks,  or  stone,  and  the  camp  presents  a 
very  substantial  appearance.  It  has  a  good  power  plant,  electric 
haulage,  water  supply,  and  other  first-class  equipment  The  tipple 
has  all  modem  appliances  for  the  perfect  preparation  of  domestic 
coal,  and  Sugarite  coal  is  favorably  known  in  the  markets  of  six 
states. 

Until  1914  the  company  had  constructed  a  power  plant  at  each 
new  mine  opened  and  produced  electric  power  for  its  operations. 
This  year,  with  five  mines  in  operation  and  others  contemplated,  it 
began  to  appear  that  a  central  power  plant  would  be  advisable. 
The  company  considered  building  its  own  central  power  plant,  but 
as  the  Trinidad  Electric  Transmission,  Bailway  and  Gas  Company 
had  a  large  power  plant  already  in  operation  near  Trinidad,  Colo- 
rado, only  twenty-five  miles  away,  and  wanted  to  extend  its  service, 
a  contract  was  made  with  the  Trinidad  Company  whereby  it  will 
extend  its  power  line  to  all  the  mines  of  this  company  and  supply 
electrical  energy  for  all  its  operations. 

This  arrangement  will  enable  the  company  to  open  new  mines 
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quickly  and  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  present  mines,  without  the 
necessity  of  large  investments  in  power  plants. 

The  present  daily  capacity  of  the  mines  is  as  follows:  Koehler, 
2,800  tons;  Van  Houten,  2J00  tons;  Gardiner,  700  tons;  Brilliant, 
800  tons ;  Sugarite,  1,000  tons ;  making  a  total  output  of  8,000  tons 
per  day;  and  the  capacity  of  the  410  coke  ovens  is  500  tons  of  coke 
per  day. 

The  markets  for  the  product  of  these  mines  are  principally  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona^  northern  Mexico,  western  Texas,  Oklahcma, 
Kansas,  and  Colorado.  Steam  coal  and  ooke  are  shipped  as  far 
east  as  Nebraska. 

This  description  would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention  of 
the  study  and  investment  this  company  has  made  to  insure,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  safety  of  the  m^i  engaged  in  mining  operations. 
To  render  this  generally  considered  hazardous  occupation  as  safe  as 
possible  is  the  problem  now  being  studied  more  than  any  other  thing 
in  connection  with  the  coal  mining  business.  The  danger  in  coal 
mining  is  from  explosions  which  are  caused  by  the  presence  in  a 
mine  of  gas,  or  dust,  or  both,  and  imperfect  timbering  to  support 
the  roof,  besides  general  negligence  in  obeying  proper  instructions. 
The  mines  of  this  company  are  usually  free  from  gas,  and  the  ex- 
cellent ventilation  maintained  at  all  the  mines  practically  elim- 
inates this  danger. 

In  regard  to  dust,  the  officials  of  the  company  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  avoid  danger  from  this  source  is  first  to  remove  all  dust 
possible  from  the  haulage  ways  where  it  might  otherwise  accumu- 
late to  a  dangerous  extent^  and  to  sprinkle  the  remaining  dust  with 
water.  This  is  done  by  an  extensive  water  system  at  each  mine, 
consisting  of  a  reservoir,  or  tank,  placed  far  enough  above  the  mine 
level  to  supply  a  good  pressure  at  all  mine  workings,  and  pipe  lines 
along  each  entry  with  branches  convenient  to  the  rooms.  By  the 
use  of  hose  of  proper  lengths  the  water  is  distributed  where  it  is 
needed. 

Coal  dust  as  found  in  any  well  regulated  mine  will  not  explode 
by  contact  with  ordinary  lights,  but  the  intense  heat  produced  by 
the  powder  flame  from  a  blown-out  shot  will  sometimes  ignite  the 
dust  and  cause  an  explosion.  To  avoid  this  danger  the  company 
uses  a  safety  powder  which,  according  to  United  States  Government 
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tests,  causes  little  or  no  flame,  and  all  shots  are  loaded  and  fired  by 
experienced  shot-firers  when  all  other  men  are  ont  of  the  mine. 

In  addition  to  these  precautions  the  company  haa  provided  the 
latest  improved  rescue  apparatus,  consisting  of  oxygen  helmets  and 
pohnotors,  and  a  number  of  men  trained  in  rescue  and  first  aid 
work  are  constantly  at  hand  for  any  possible  emergency. 

This  company  conducts  the  coal  mining  business  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  three  most  important  responsibilities  are:  First, 
to  fte  men  who  work  in  the  mines;  second,  to  the  customers;  and 
third,  to  the  stockholders. 

The  eompany  realizes  that  in  all  its  mining  operations  safety  to 
men  and  equipment  is  the  most  important  consideration  and  that 
pleasant  and  healthful  living  conditions  must  be  provided  for  its 
employes.  The  houses  are  all  well  ventilated,  constructed  of  good 
material,  lighted  with  electric  lights,  and  are  furnished  to  the  men 
at  reasonable  rates.  Qood  schools  are  provided  for  all  grades  up  to 
the  eighth  grade,  which  entities  children  from  these  mining  camps 
to  enter  the  county  high  school.  Competent  doctors  and  nurses 
fanish  efficient  medical  and  hospital  service,  and  strict  sanitary 
regulations  are  enforced  at  all  the  camps.  The  welfare  and  safely 
of  its  employes  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  company. 

This  industry  will  increase  in  size  and  usefulness  and  will  have 
an  important  part  in  the  future  development  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  great  Southwest 

A  few  miles  south  of  Cimarron  *'  stands  the  house  erected  by  Kit 
Canon  for  his  home  in  New  Mexico.  The  old  house  still  stands, 
partiaUy  unroofed  and  wholly  uninhabitable,  but  the  lands  which 
sorround  it  are  no  longer  the  hunting  ground  of  Indians.  The  in- 
terest tiie  house  and  the  lands  take  from  the  past  is  lost  in  the  va- 
Useii  they  have  from  their  present  uses;  for  the  places  where  once 
the  red  man  hid  to  harass  the  great  parties  of  traders  who  came 
07er  the  Santa  F6  Trail  are  now  more  familiar  with  the  plow  and 

u  Elkabethtown  was  ineorporated  by  an  act  approved  Februaiy  8,  1B70. 
The  eonntj  was  restored  to  its  '' judieial  rights  and  privileges"  by  an  act  ap- 
proved January  24,  1878.  The  county  for  judicial  purposes  had  bem  annexed 
to  the  eonnty  of  Taos  on  account  of  troubles  growing  out  of  the  murder  of  Bey. 
TbomsB  Tolby.  See  note  15,  ante.  The  county  seat  was  removed  to  Springer, 
I7  an  act  approved  January  26,  1882.  It  was  later,  after  a  referendum  election 
had  been  held^  removed  to  its  present  location,  Baton.  See  Codlin  v,  Kohlhou- 
Ml,  9  N.  M.,  565. 
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harrow,  the  cultivator  and  traction  engine,  than  they  are  with  back- 
skin  moccasin  or  unshod  war-pony's  hoof. 

This  section,  known  as  the  Bayado  Ranch,  is  in  a  great  fruit 
country.  Colfax  county  is  noted  for  its  apples,  and  most  of  these 
come  from  the  southern  section,  where  this  ranch  is  located.  There 
are  apple  trees  on  this  property  more  than  half  a  century  in  age 
which  are  still  bearing  good  fruit.  Pears,  peaches,  plums»  apricots, 
and  other  fruits  can  be  grown  on  this  land. 

The  climate  of  this  section  of  Colfax  county  is  little  short  of 
ideal.  The  summers  are  long,  giving  a  splendid  growing  season, 
and  the  sunshine  an  everyday  affair,  cloudy  days  being  hopelessly 
in  the  minority.  The  summer  sun  is  not  too  warm,  because  of  the 
altitude,  but  it  is  warm  enough  to  mature  grains,  produce  good 
crops,  and  do  all  that  a  farmer  can  expect  of  it.  The  long  days, 
cloudless  weather,  and  perfect  soil  conditions  unite  to  cause  crops 
to  reach  an  unusual  bounty  and  to  make  vegetables  and  fruits  at- 
tain an  unusual  size,  fine  flavor,  and  splendid  color. 

The  winters  are  mild  —  so  much  so  that  land  can  be  plowed  in 
any  month  of  the  year,  though  this  does  not  mean  that  snow  never 
falls  here. 

The  community  is  a  progressive  one,  well  abreast  of  the  times 
and  awake  to  every  opportunity.  Good  schools  are  provided,  with 
teachers  the  equal  of  any. 

Rich  almost  beyond  dreams  in  mineral  wealth,  Colfax  county  has 
until  the  last  few  years  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  vast  store  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  resources  which  lie  within  her  boun- 
daries, but  the  short  time  in  which  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
development  of  these  industries  and  the  wonderful  success  attained 
in  the  last  score  of  years  or  so  by  those  wise  enough  to  put  their 
trust  in  the  land  and  what  it  will  produce  have  demonstrated  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  richest  regions  in  the  vast  treas- 
ure house  of  New  Mexico. 

Several  sections  of  Colfax  county  have  been  developed  and  have 
brought  wealth  alike  to  the  original  owners  and  developers  and  to 
the  men  who  have  settled  on  their  lands.  One  of  the  areas  which 
has  brought  richest  success  to  its  settlers  is  that  near  Maxwell. 
Water  is  taken  from  the  Red  (or  Canadian)  and  Vermejo  rivers 
and  stored  in  reservoirs  on  the  tract.    As  the  streams  have  a  drain- 
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age  area  combined  of  about  1,500  square  miles  and  the  company 
owns  practically  all  the  water  rights,  an  abundance  of  water  is  as- 
sured. As  the  drainage  areas  are  entirely  separate  and  the  canal 
system  permits  the  filling  of  the  reservoirs  or  the  direct  irrigation 
of  the  land  from  either,  a  failure  of  water  is  practically  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Construction  work  was  commenced  in  1908  and  ended  with  the 
finishing  of  the  big  Hebron  reservoir  in  1913.  The  storage  capacity 
of  the  nine  reservoirs  is  19,000  acre  feet.  At  the  lowest  estimate, 
each  can  be  filled  twice  a  year,  making  38,000  acre  feet  available 
beside  what  water  is  used  directly  from  one  or  the  other  of  the 
rivers.  Several  competent  firms  of  engineers  have  examined  the 
property  and  unite  in  asserting  that  there  will  never  be  a  water 
shortage  on  it,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  one  and  a 
quarter  acre  feet  of  water  is  needed  in  a  season  for  any  crop.  Prof. 
J.  D.  Tinsley,  soil  expert  for  the  State  Experiment  Station,  declares 
the  soils  are  exceptionally  good,  being  rich  in  nitrogen  and  contain- 
ing large  percentages  of  volcanic  rock  decompositions,  while  the  ar- 
rangements of  subsoils  is  such  that  water  storage  is  easy.  Prof. 
Tinsley  says  the  soil  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar 
beets  and  small  grains. 

With  these  facts  regarding  water  duly  and  storage  capacity  in 
mind,  and  with  the  further  statement  from  an  engineering  firm  of 
national  repute  that  the  net  water  supply  available  is  42,140  acre 
feet  a  year,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  water  supply  exceeds  all  pos- 
sible demands  for  the  tract  and  is  sufficient  for  nearly  15,000  acres 
beside.  The  water  right  goes  with  the  land  and  the  settler  becomes 
an  equal  owner,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  land  he  holds,  with 
all  other  settlers. 

The  land  on  the  tract  is  of  a  sandy  loam  nature,  free  from  rocks, 
cactus,  sage-brush,  or  anything  else  that  need  be  cleared  before 
enltivation  can  be  o(»nmenced.  It  is  ready  to  farm,  water  in  the 
ditch  ready  to  use,  when  the  settler  buys  it.  There  is  no  waiting, 
no  expensive  development  work  to  do.  Domestic  water  can  be  ob- 
tained from  wells  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  depth  and  is  of 
good  quality,  but  wells  for  pumping  irrigation  water  are  unheard 
of  and  unnecessary. 
The  land  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sugar 
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beets^  both  by  expert  opinion  and  actual  results.  Best  tonnage 
comes  from  fertility,  but  it  takes  climate  to  produce  sugar  content 
A  single  car  of  beets  from  the  tract  grown  by  seven  different  farm- 
ers had  an  average  saccharine  percentage  of  22.66.  This  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  record  for  a  single  car  or  for  any  quantity  larger. 
Some  of  those  beets  ran  one-quarter  sugar.  Another  favorable 
thing  for  beet  growers,  alfalfa  stands  are  secured  easily^  rendering 
it  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  to  rotate  crops.  Experts  declare  the 
conditions  at  Maxwell  cannot  be  bettered  for  growing  beets. 

The  raising  and  fattening  of  stock  is  another  industry  which  is 
taking  a  great  hold  oa  the  farmers  of  the  section,  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  grow  all  needed  feed.  The  raising  of  hogs  is  another  phase 
of  this  industry  that  is  very  profitable  on  the  tract. 

The  town  of  Maxwell  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  ft  Santa  Pe  railroad,  thirty  miles  south  of  Baton,  New  Mex- 
ico. It  has  the  purest  water  in  the  State,  which  is  piped  from  a 
natural  spring  three  miles  away,  and  the  water  mains  are  now  laid 
on  all  the  principal  streets.  There  is  a  new  $10,000  four  room 
school  house,  which  is  strictly  modem.  The  school  has  now  an  en- 
rollment of  nearly  250  pupils,  with  four  teachers  in  attendance, 
and  the  high  school  grades  are  being  taught. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  erected 
churches,  and  regular  services  are  held  each  Sunday. 

Maxwell  was  incorporated  the  first  of  January,  1914,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  approximately  600  people. 

The  Miami  valley  of  New  Mexico  is  singled  out  as  a  model  and 
standard  by  those  who  are  developing  lands  under  irrigation  in  this 
part  of  the  Southwest 

The  project  is  not  large  as  enterprises  go  in  this  big  country  — 
ten  thousand  acres  comprising  the  entire  tract  in  process  of  devel- 
opment—  and  its  growth  has  not  been  abnormally  rapid.  The 
Parmers'  Development  Company  purchased  the  land  in  1907  and 
began  irrigation  construction  immediately.  At  this  date  about  one- 
half  of  the  tract  is  under  cultivation,  leaving  about  5,000  acres  yet 
to  be  cultivated.  The  irrigation  construction  for  the  entire  acreage 
is  almost  complete. 

The  distinction  this  enterprise  enjoys  is  to  have  proved'  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  sound  conservative  methods  in  Ihe  development  of 
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irrigation  projects.  The  company  has  never  indulged  in  the  usual 
noisy  methods  of  land  companies,  preferring  rather  to  let  the  land 
and  its  settlers  do  the  advertising.  Irrigation  construction  has  al- 
ways been  well  ahead  of  the  demands  upon  it  and  the  company  has 
kept  its  credit  clean  and  has  otherwise  kept  itself  in  position  to  more 
than  fulfill  its  obligations  to  settlers.  Its  lands  and  entire  irriga- 
tion plant  are  free  from  bonds  or  other  incumbrances. 

The  result  is  that  the  settlers,  numbering  at  present  about  300, 
are  renuu^ably  intelligent  and  substantial.  Knowing  their  invest- 
ments to  be  good  and  secure  they  had  the  courage  to  place  first-class 
improvements  upon  their  lands,  to  build  good  homes  and  embellish 
them,  and  to  provide  for  themselves  the  best  of  church  and  school 
privileges,  so  that  the  Miami  settlement  today  has  the  substantial 
appearance  of  an  old  rich  eastern  community.  The  attractive 
homes  with  their  lawns  and  flowers  and  trees,  the  well-kept  fertile 
fields,  the  enfolding  foothills,  carpeted  with  gramma  and  tinted 
with  the  foliage  of  oak  and  pine,  all  backed  by  the  glorious  snow- 
crowned  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  have  made  Miami  one  of  the 
famous  beauty  spots  of  the  Southwest. 

The  source  of  water  supply  is  the  perennial  turbulent  mountain 
streams  fed  from  the  very  summit  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo.  The 
supply  has  been  regulated  and  augmented  by  the  construction  of 
enormous  storage  and  distributing  reservoirs,  so  that  an  abundance 
of  the  purest  water  is  always  on  hand  for  irrigation  or  domestic 
use. 

The  native  soil  is  covered  with  gramma  grass,  and  so  requires  no 
elearing.  It  is  so  smooth  that  it  requires  practically  no  leveling. 
The  first  crops  are  usually  small  grains  which  gradually  are  giving 
way  to  alfalfa,  orchards,  and  the  highly  intensive  crops  adaptable 
to  this  region. 

About  six  hundred  acres  of  young  apple  orchards  are  approach- 
mg  the  bearing  age.  The  encircling  foothills,  the  peculiar  adapta- 
bility of  the  sandy  loom  soil,  the  perfect  soil  drainage  and  air  cir- 
culation induced  by  the  peculiar  slope  of  the  land  have  caused  ex- 
perts to  predict  that  Miami  will  soon  be  numbered  with  the  famous 
apple-producing  districts  of  the  West.  The  big  yields  of  com  and 
small  grain,  coupled  with  the  alfalfa  which  is  of  the  finest  quality, 
are  making  hog  raising  one  of  the  profitable  industries  of  tiie  valley. 
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the  bleak,  mineral  painted,  raw-pine-and-corrugated-iron  collection 
of  shacks  that  experience  tells  you  to  anticipate  when  arriving  in  a 
minmg  settlement. 

Dawson  and  all  its  environs  are  now  owned  by  the  Phelps-Dodge 
interests  so  well  known  in  New  York,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
This  association  is  the  fourth  owner  since  the  days  of  the  original 
§;rantees.  Maxwell,  who  received  it  as  a  part  of  the  *' Maxwell 
Grant"  from  Beaubien  and  Miranda,  sold  it  to  J.  B.  Dawson,''  who 
sold  it  in  1901  to  the  Dawson  Fuel  Company.  In  1906  the  present 
ovners^  the  Stag  Canyon  Fuel  Company,  bought  it.  This  was  five 
years  after  the  first  mine  had  been  opened. 

The  new  owners  opened  more  mines,  improved  the  equipment,  in- 
stalled more  efScient  apparatus,  and  particularly  improved  the 
status  of  the  workers  and  created  an  esprit  de  corps,  installing  many 
and  splendid  improvements  in  all  departments. 

The  houses  themselves  are  worthy  of  comment.  As  has  been 
stated,  there  are  no  shacks.  The  company  provides  good  substantial 
houses,  comfortably  arranged.  There  is  no  '  *  poorer  section ' '  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  cities,  though  there  is  a  separate 
quarter  for  the  non-English-speaking  families.  There  are  no  pau- 
pers, no  hangers-on  fattening  on  the  earnings  of  the  more  indus- 
trious, and  the  class  that  would  be  content  to  live  in  shacks  is  not 
wanted  and  is  not  hired.  So  it  happens  that  the  miners  are  of  the 
better  class,  of  the  type  that  appreciate  the  beauty  of  nature,  and 
perhaps  because  of  the  long  hours  spent  underground,  enjoy  the 
flowers  and  lawns  and  urge  vines  to  clothe  their  homes. 

The  excellence  of  the  classes  who  compose  the  city's  population 
would  indicate  thrift,  and  this  is  found  realized  in  fact.  There  is  a 
bank  in  the  city,  capitalized  at  $30,000  but  having  deposits  of 
$170,000.  A  general  banking  business  is  transacted  and  the  amount 
handled  is  growing.  Special  features  are  provided  for  the  non- 
English-speaking  men. 

IS  John  B.  DawBon  was  bom  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  in  1831.  He 
ilnt  Tinted  New  Mexico  in  1853  on  his  way  to  California  where  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  gold  diseoveries.  He  returned  to  New  Mexico  in  1859  and  drove 
cattle  from  New  Mexico  to  Cdlorado  until  1867,  when  he  located  in  Colfax 
comity  on  the  Vermejo.  He  purchased  from  the  Maxwell  Company  23,000 
aerea  of  land  which  for  many  years  was  known  as  the  ' '  Dawson  Banch. ' '  He 
sold  the  property  to  the  Dawson  Fuel  Company  and  left  the  state,  locating  in 
Colorado,  where  he  died  a  few  years  since. 
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In  the  theater  building  are  a  billiard  hall  for  the  use  of  the  men, 
a  bowling  alley,  and  a  lodge  room.  The  last  mentioned  is  in  use 
nearly  every  night  of  the  week,  Dawson  boasting  strong  organiza- 
tions of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Odd  Fellows,  Woodmen,  and 
other  oiganizations  of  similar  nature. 

The  company  hospital  is  a  very  large  one  for  a  coal  camp,  there 
being  twenty-six  beds  in  wards  and  private  rooms.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  buildings  erected  after  the  Stag  Canon  Company  took  over 
the  properly  and  though  not  used  a  great  deal  it  is  equipped  with 
the  best  and  latest  instruments  for  general  work  and  is  specially 
proyided  with  apparatus  likely  to  be  needed  in  the  event  of  a  mine 
disaster.  A  good  laboratory  is  connected  with  the  hospital.  The 
building  itself  is  light  and  airy  and  a  competent  corps  of  physicians, 
soigeons,  and  nurses  is  in  constant  attendance.  The  chief  surgeon 
and  his  assistants  give  frequent  lectures  on  first  aid,  not  only  to  the 
organized  first  aid  crews  but  to  all  who  care  to  be  present  The  at- 
t^danoe  at  these  lectures  is  quite  large.  The  work  taught  is  so 
efficient  that  to  wear  a  "Dawson  First  Aid''  button  is  considered  a 
distinction  in  any  coal  camp  of  the  country,  as  it  is  proof  of  careful 
and  effective  training. 

There  is  a  rescue  station  also  and  there,  twice  each  week,  are 
given  lectures  on  the  sources  of  danger  within  the  mines,  how  bad 
conditions  are  to  be  prevented,  and  other  similar  matters.  Regular 
eoorses  of  training  in  the  smoke  chambers  are  offered,  so  that  the 
rescue  crews  may  become  accustomed  to  work  with  the  helmet: 
Minor  ofSdals  are  paid  for  attending  these  courses  but  the  manager, 
superintendent,  mine  engineering  crew,  pit  bosses,  fire  bosses,  shot 
firers,  company  mine  inspectors,  coke  oven  boss,  company  chemist^ 
in  fact  every  man  in  a  place  of  responsibility  has  taken  the  full 
course  at  this  station,  side  by  side  with  the  numerous  miners  who 
wished  to  be  educated  in  rescue  work. 

Jo  E.  Sheridan  goes  into  the  matter  of  safety  in  great  detail  in  a 
report  to  the  Government  Some  excerpts  from  it,  dealing  with 
ventilation,  fire  protection,  shot  firing,  and  other  details  of  the  daily 
routine,  are  as  follows: 

The  Dawson  mines  are  all  located  on  the  Blossburg  coal  seam. 
The  coal  lies  practically  horizontal,  the  dip  being  about  one  degree 
toward  the  northwest.  No.  2  mine  and  No.  5  mine  are  opened  from 
opposite  sides  of  a  mountain  spur  or  ridge  that  forms  a  promontory 
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between  the  Yermejo  River  and  Rail  Canyon  at  and  near  the  con- 
vergence of  the  two  canyons;  No.  5  mine  on  the  Vermejo  River  side 
and  No.  2  mine  on  the  Rail  Canyon  side,  the  workings  of  the  two 
mines  running  parallel  to  each  other,  the  main  entries  of  either 
being  driven  into  the  field  to  the  north. 

Between  No.  2  high  line  or  main  entry  there  are  five  other  entries 
opened  from  the  outcrop  upon  the  coal  seam  and  connecting  No.  2 
and  No.  5  mines  and  furnishing  that  number  of  openings  for  leaving 
or  entering  the  mine. 

The  fan  shaft  is  located  5,537  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  main 
entry  and  about  30  feet  west  of  the  entry,  connecting  with  the  entry 
by  a  short  cross  cut.  This  shaft  is  207  feet  in  depth,  dimensions 
approximately  10  by  15  feet,  the  exact  area  of  the  cross  section 
within  the  concrete  lining  being  148  square  feet. 

At  a  distance  of  58  feet  from  the  center  of  the  top  of  this  shaft  the 
ventilating  fan  is  located.  The  fan  was  placed  53  feet  to  one  side 
of  the  shaft  that  it  might  be  out  of  the  direct  line  of  violence  in 
event  of  explosion.  The  fan  house  is  of  masonry  and  concrete  and 
is  fire-proof. 

Inmiediately  over  the  shaft  the  roof  is  arranged  with  explosion 
doors. 

The  air  shafts  are  equipped  with  spiral  steel  stairways  for  emer- 
gency use.  Mr.  Sheridan  concludes  this  phase  of  his  article  with 
the  statement:  ''It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  ven- 
tilating equipment  is  excellent  and  that  many  avenues  of  escape 
are  provided  in  case  of  accident'* 

A  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  while 
acting  as  federal  mine  inspector,  gives  the  following : 

Although  little  fire  damp  has  been  found  in  the  mines  the  man- 
agement gives  careful  attention  to  keeping  the  mines  clear  of  gas 
and  maintaining  proper  ventilation.  Eleven  fire  bosses  are  em- 
ployed in  the  four  mines.  The  fire  bosses  examine  all  workings 
for  indications  of  fire  damp  or  other  noxious  gas  before  the  men  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  mine.  A  record  book  is  kept  in  a  check  cabin 
near  the  mouth  of  the  mine  wherein  a  record  is  made  of  gases  found 
and  the  miners  are  4)revented  from  going  into  a  locality  where  gas 
is  considered  dangerous. 

A  very  commendable  method  put  in  practice  is  to  have  each  fire 
boss  report  any  unsafe  condition  in  the  working  places  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  examine.  He  notes  unsafe  conditions  in  a  memorandum 
book  supplied  him  for  this  purpose  and  marks  the  unsafe  spot  or  lo- 
cality. This  record  applies  to  timbers  lacking,  timbers  broken,  un- 
safe roofs,  etc.,  and  when  the  fire  boss  comes  from  the  mines  he 
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eopies  these  notes  in  a  record  book,  duplicated  by  means  of  carbon 
^eet,  stating  particularly  where  there  is  immediate  danger  and 
need  of  immediate  attention.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  pit  boss,  when 
he  comes  on  shift,  to  examine  this  record  and  if  any  place  needs  im- 
mediate attention  he  keeps  the  workmen  out  and  either  goes  him- 
self to  the  place  or  sends  an  experienced  workman  to  remedy  the 
dangerous  condition  at  once.  The  pit  posa  tears  out  the  duplicate 
record  from  the  book  and  carries  it  into  the  mine  and  it  is  manda- 
tory that  he  visit  each  place  requiring  attention  before  noon  that 
day  and  remedy  the  conditions  the  fire  boss  complained  of.  By  this 
method  some  person  is  made  responsible  for  a  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions at  every  point  within  the  mine,  and  if  an  accident  occurs  the 
responsibility  can  be  fixed  definitely.  It  is  true  that  a  workman 
may  quickly  change  a  safe  condition  into  a  dangerous  one,  as  by  a 
tew  blows  of  tiie  pick,  but  such  changes,  made  after  rooms  or  entries 
hare  been  shot,  usually  the  preceding  night,  are  easily  discernible. 

Fire  bosses  dislike  the  responsibility  thus  placed  upon  them ;  but 
the  responsibility  for  safe  conditions  in  a  mine  should  be  placed 
upon  some  official,  and  who  so  competent  and  careful  as  a  fire  bossY 

Shot  firers  examine  each  working  place  after  the  shots  are  fired 
and  likewise  make  a  record  of  any  unsafe  conditions  found.  The 
shot  firers  have  their  own  record  books,  thus  there  is  a  double  check 
npon  each  other  as  they  inspect  the  places  at  different  times. 

A  complete  laboratory  for  testing  coals  and  making  necessary 
analyses  is  located  in  a  fire-proof  building  near  the  washery. 

The  tipple,  which  is  ample  in  size,  is  an  all-steel  structure.    It 
has  duplicate  parallel  installations  of  dumps,  picking  tables,  and 
double-deck   shaking  screens.     On   it  the   pit   cars,   after   being 
weighed,  are  clumped  in  hoppers.    These  hoppers  open  onto  recip- 
rocating feeder  plates  which  deliver  the  coal  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
aereen  in  a  fine  steady  stream.    Both  top  and  bottom  screens  have  a 
sereening  surface  of  perforated  steel  plates  seven  feet  wide  and 
three  times  that  in  length,  which  large  size,  with  the  steady  feed,  as- 
SQies  imif orm  sizing  of  product.    The  over-size  of  top  screen,  and, 
wh^  desired,  that  of  the  lower  screen  as  well,  is  delivered  on  pan 
oonveyors  which  convey  to  a  box  car  loader  or  to  open  cars.    Only  the 
screened  and  picked  coal  is  sent  out  in  box  cars.    Over  size  from  the 
lower  belt  can  be  picked,  if  desired,  and  loaded  separately. 

The  screenings  from  the  lower  plates  go  to  a  bin  with  automatic 
f eedeis  which  gradually  feed  it  out  on  a  belt  conveyor  leading  to 
the  washery.    This  tipple,  the  result  of  months  of  careful  designing 
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was  the  county  seat  of  the  county  of  Colfax.  Then,  as  now,  it  was 
the  trading  center  of  a  wide  area  of  cattle  and  sheep  industry. 
Springer  has  a  population  of  approximately  1,500  and  is  a  modem, 
up-to-date  town,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  fine  agricultural 
country.  It  has  good  schools,  good  churches,  and  all  the  appur- 
teiuuiees  of  a  modem  city. 

Some  of  the  men  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  the  county  are 
noted  below. 

HUGO  SSABERG 

Hugo  Beaberg,  aetively  identifled  with  the  New  Mexican  bar  since  his  ad- 
nm/m  in  1802,  now  resides  in  Baton,  where  he  also  holds  important  real  estate 
ktveits,  while  for  a  considerable  period  he  has  been  one  of  the  heayiest  in- 
iMton  in  land  in  this  seetion.  He  was  bom  at  Borgholm,  Sweden,  December 
15,  1869,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Maria  Elisabeth  Beaberg.  He  pnrsned  his 
education  in  hia  native  city,  attending  the  municipal  coUege,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  better  high  sehools  in  America.  He  was  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  when 
he  bade  adieu  to  friends  and  native  country  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1888.  For  six  months  he  was  employed  upon  a  ranch  in  New  Mexico,  after 
which  he  entered  a  law  office  as  a  student,  being  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
New  MexK*)  bar  before  Judge  O'Brien  in  1892.  He  has  since  foDowed  this 
etUing  and  his  name  figures  in  much  important  litigation  tried  in  the  courts  of 
his  district.  In  addition  to  his  law  practice  he  has  been  an  extensive  investor 
in  had  scrip,  having  purchased  and  sold  over  a  quarter  million  acres.  More- 
orer,  he  is  the  owner  of  the  Seaberg  Hotel  at  Baton,  which  is  the  largest  hotel 
in  the  State. 

In  1893,  at  Springer,  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Seaberg  was  married  to  Miss  Lottie 
V.  IGUs,  of  that  place,  and  they  have  a  daughter,  Agnes  £.,  who  now  a  young 
lady  of  twenty  years  has  already  won  recognition  as  a  vocalist  on  account  of  the 
renarkably  wide  range  of  her  voice  and  its  beautiful  quality.  She  was  invited 
to  nng  in  the  notable  benefit  concert  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  Tork  city,  on  January  4,  1916,  at  which  time  Madame  Calve  and  a  large 
Bvmber  of  other  world  known  artists  took  part.  She  has  also  been  engaged  to 
sBf  in  several  other  New  Tork  concerts  but  has  not  yet  made  a  professional 
debst  The  parents  have  every  reason  to  feel  just  pride  over  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  daughter. 

Mr.  Seaberg  is  a  republican  in  his  political  views  but  not  a  politician  in  the 
sense  of  office  seeking.  He  is  identified  with  some  fraternal  organizations  and 
with  some  dubs,  his  social  nature  thus  finding  expression,  but  his  interests  have 
largely  been  concentrated  upon  his  business  affairs,  which  have  been  of  con- 
stantly growing  importance  and  have  assumed  extensive  proportions.  He  has 
used  wisely  and  well  the  talents  with  which  nature  endowed  him  and  his  ability 
has  brought  him  prominently  to  the  front. 
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born  ten  ehildren,  of  whom  four  are  liTing  and  two,  our  subject  and  his  broth- 
er Thomaa,  are  residente  of  New  Mexico. 

John  F.  Morrow  attended  school  in  his  native  town  and  after  graduatmg 
from  the  hi^  school  in  1884  completed  a  teacher's  training  course.  He  taught 
for  nine  jears  in  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  New  Mexico  and  during  that 
time  also  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.  On  the  13th  day  of  May,  1895,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Mexico  and  since  that  time,  or  for  twenty-one  years, 
has  practiced  his  profession  in  Baton.  He  has  gained  a  large  and  profitable 
patronage  and  his  ability  is  recognised  by  his  brother  attorneys.  He  has  not 
eonfined  his  attention  to  any  phase  of  law,  preferring  to  engage  in  general  prac- 
tice. He  also  has  other  interests  as  he  owns  a  valuable  stock  ranch  in  Oolf  ax 
and  Union  counties,  is  a  director  in  the  National  Bank  of  New  Mexico  and  is 
president  of  the  Gate  City  Building  ft  Loan  Association,  which  he  organized 
in  1907.  For  five  years  he  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Northern  New 
Mexico  Fair  Association  and  for  fourteen  years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Baton,  these  connections  indicating  the  lines  of  public 
actiTify  that  receive  his  attention.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  democrat,  believ- 
ing firmly  in  the  wisdom  of  the  policies  of  the  party.  He  was  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  from  1893  to  1896  and  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
in  1896  and  1897.  He  was  the  father  of  the  first  institute  law  in  New  Mexico 
and  was  also  the  originator  of  the  present  counly  high  school  law  of  this  State. 

Mr.  Morrow  was  married  on  the  30th  of  November,  1891,  to  Miss  Virginia 
F.  Bale,  who  was  bom  in  Missouri  and  is  a  daughter  of  James  P.  and  Mary 
(Booth)  Dale,  residents  of  Baton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrow  have  five  children: 
Bath  £.,  who  is  a  senior  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio; 
James  Morrow,  who  is  attending  the  Universily  of  Colorado  at  Boulder;  John 
and  Baymond  F.,  both  of  whom  are  attending  the  Baton  high  school;  and  Mary 
Naomi,  a  public  school  student. 

The  family  hold  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  whose  work 
thej  further  in  many  ways,  and  fraternally  Mr.  Morrow  belongs  to  the  Elks 
and  the  Odd  Fellows.  He  has  never  failed  to  discharge  an  obligation  resting 
open  him  and  his  integrity,  his  enterprise,  and  his  ability  are  recognised  by 
all  who  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  him,  while  his  personal  friends  are 
laaay. 

FREDERICK  ROTH 

Frederick  Both,  who  passed  away  at  Baton  on  the  3d  of  September,  1907, 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  stockmen  of  New  Mexico  and  acquired  title  to 
about  fifty  thousand  acres  of  fine  ranch  land  in  Colfax  and  Union  counties.  A 
native  of  Germany,  he  was  bom  in  Wismar,  Mecklenburg,  on  the  23d  of  October, 
1838,  a  son  of  John  Oeorge  Both,  and  received  his  education  in  his  native  coun- 
try, where  he  remained  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1856  and  making  his  way  to  the  middle  west,  first  located 
at  Springfield,  Ohio.  Later  he  vras  engaged  in  the  tanning  business  in  JefiTer- 
aonville,  Ohio,  with  his  father  for  a  number  of  years,  and  after  his  marriage, 
which  oecorred  about  1875,  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits  for  two  years. 
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.*j/-^Lf|ler  he  removed  to  Athena^  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  the  tanning  baabfln 
% .'-  'for  about  ten  jeare,  meeting  with  marked  success  in  that  connection.  On 
leaving  Athens  he  came  to  New  Mexico  and  turned  his  attentioii  to  the  cattle 
businees.  Again  he  prospered,  his  initiative^  enterprise  and  sound  judgment 
making  him  one  of  the  leading  stockmen  of  the  state.  He  added  to  his  land 
holdings  from  time  to  time  and  acquired  in  all  about  fifty  thousand  acres  in 
Golfax  and  Union  counties. 

About  1876  Mr.  Both  was  married  at  Jeffersonville,  Ohio,  to  Miss  BCargaret 
Coons,  a  daughter  of  John  Ck>ons,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Fayette  county,  that 
state.  Mr.  Both  was  brought  up  in  the  German  Lutheran  church,  which  he 
joined  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  his  life  was  lived  in  accordance  with  its 
teachings.  In  political  belief  he  was  a  republican.  He  was  as  noted  for  his 
strict  integrity  as  for  his  ability  and  it  was  recognized  that  any  obligation 
which  he  might  incur  would  be  met  to  the  full  and  that  he  was  strictly  honest 
in  aU  his  dealings,  scorning  to  take  advantage  of  the  needs  of  another  man. 

CELSO  J.  CHAVEZ 

Oelso  J.  Chavez,  probate  judge  of  Cblfax  county,  serving  for  the  second 
term,  and  a  resident  of  Baton,  was  bom  in  Mora  county,  New  Mexico,  April 
6,  1859,  and  when  but  eight  years  of  age  removed  to  Colorado  with  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pedro  A.  Chavez.  His  education  was  largely  acquired  in  Trini- 
dad,  Colorado,  and  in  1877  he  returned  to  New  Mexico,  settling  in  Colfax 
county.  In  1891  he  established  his  home  in  Baton,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained.   His  father  died  in  1894.    His  mother  is  still  living  in  Baton. 

Throughout  much  of  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Colfax  county  Mr. 
Chavez  has  been  prominentiy  connected  with  the  public  life  of  the  commun- 
ity. He  has  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  for  a  year  was  one  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  at  the  state  penitentiary.  In  1908  he  was  elected  probate  judge 
of  the  county  upon  the  republican  ticket  and  after  serving  for  f ouf  years  re- 
ceived indorsement  of  his  fidelity  and  capability  in  office  in  a  reelection  in  1912. 
He  is  most  systematic,  prompt  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  this 
as  in  other  offices  which  he  has  occupied.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil at  Baton  for  four  years  and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board 
for  eight  years. 

In  1888  Mr.  Chavez  was  married  to  Miss  Paulita  Baros  and  to  them  have 
been  bom  six  children:  Louise  J.,  who  is  now  married  and  lives  in  Colfax 
county;  Helen,  the  wife  of  A.  N.  Salazar;  Matilda,  the  wife  of  F.  Duran;  and 
Bosa,  Celso,  and  Antonio,  aU  at  home.  Mr.  Chavez  is  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  old  Spanish  families  of  the  Southwest,  has  been  a  witness  of  New  Mex- 
ico 's  growth  and  progress  for  many  years  and  has  been  actively  identified  with 
the  development  of  Colfax  county  since  1877. 

GEORGE  EDWIN  REMLEY 

George  Edwin  Bemley,  practicing  at  the  Baton  bar  as  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Crampton,  Bemley  &  Phillips,  was  bom  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  January 
22,  1881,  his  parents  being  Hon.  Milton  and  Josephine  Bemley.  The  father 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  citizens  of  Iowa,  served  as  a  member  of  the  re- 
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paUkaa  national  eommittee,  waa  presidential  eleetor,  and  three  terms  filled  the 
offiee  of  attorney  general  of  Iowa. 

Liberal  edueational  opportunities  were  accorded  George  £.  Bemley.  He  en- 
tered the  Uniyersify  of  Iowa,  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
in  1901  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  from  the  College  of  Law  in 
1905  with  the  B.L.  degree.  He  then  joined  his  father  in  practice  as  a  member 
of  the  law  Arm  of  Bemley  &  Bemley  at  Iowa  City,  where  he  remained  until 
1907,  when  he  came  to  the  west,  settling  first  at  Cimarron,  New  Mexico.  There 
he  continued  until  January,  1916,  when  he  removed  to  Baton  and  here  became 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Crampton,  Bemley  &  Phillips.  In  this  connection 
he  ranks  with  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  New  Mexico  bar.  Nature 
endowed  him  with  strong  intellectual  powers  and  he  has  used  his  talents  wisely 
and  well  in  the  mastery  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  steadily  advancing 
in  a  profession  where  progress  depends  entirely  upon  individual  merit  and 
aUlity.  In  March,  1910,  he  was  appointed  district  attorney  of  Colfax  county 
bj  Governor  Mills,  and  continued  as  such  until  statehood  was  declared.  He 
was  then  deeted  to  the  offiee  of  district  attorney  for  the  eighth  judicial  district, 
eompriang  the  counties  of  Taos,  Colfax,  Union,  and  Quay,  so  that  he  is  the 
present  incumbent  in  this  position,  his  term  expiring  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1917. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1906,  at  Columbus  Junction,  Iowa,  Mr.  Bemley  was 
married  to  Miss  Leona  Letts,  a  daughter  of  Hilton  M.  and  Nellie  (Springer) 
Letts,  the  former  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  territorial  board  of  equalization 
of  New  Mexico.  Her  maternal  grandfather  was  Francis  Springer,  the  president 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Iowa  and  a  prominent  attorney  and  judge 
of  that  state.  His  two  sons,  Hon.  Frank  Springer  and  Hon.  Charles  Springer, 
both  became  residents  of  New  Mexico  and  have  been  active  in  shaping  the  his- 
tory of  the  state  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bemley  have  two  chUdren,  Alice  and  Hilton  L. 
In  politics  Mr.  Bemley  has  ever  been  an  earnest  republican.  He  belongs  to 
several  college  fraternities,  including  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Phi  Delta  Phi,  and  Theta 
Kq  Epeilon.  He  is  also  identified  with  several  fraternal  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Masons,  the  Modem  Woodmen,  and  the  Elks. 

W.  A.  CURTIS 

W.  A  Curtis,  former  chief  of  police  of  Baton,  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  July 
16, 1862,  a  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Ashcraft)  Curtis,  who  were  also 
natives  of  the  same  state  and  there  spent  their  entire  lives.  They  had  a  fam- 
ily of  eight  children,  of  whom  six  are  yet  living. 

W.  A  Curtis  is  indebted  to  the  public  school  system  of  Kentucky  for  the 
educational  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  youthful  days.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  years  he  left  home  and  went  to  Oklahoma,  where  he  remained 
for  tiro  years  and  then  removed  to  Texas.  In  1889  he  arrived  in  Baton,  New 
Mezieo,  where  he  resided  for  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Fort  Worth 
Texas,  continuing  there  for  eight  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  became 
a  resident  of  Trinidad,  Colorado,  where  he  engaged  in  contracting  and  building, 
gpending  five  years  in  active  connection  with  industrial  interests  there.    On  the 
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Ist  of  January,  1906,  he  again  made  his  way  to  Baton,  where  he  eontinued  to 
engage  in  contracting  and  building  until  1909.  The  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed night  marshaL  In  April,  1915,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  police  and 
resigned  March  8,  1916.  He  is  truant  officer  and  deputy  game  warden,  and 
while  in  Texas  he  seryed  for  two  years  as  deputy  sheriff.  His  political  al- 
legiance has  always  been  given  to  the  democratic  party,  because  of  a  firm  belief 
in  the  yalue  of  its  principles  as  factors  in  good  government 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1915,  Mr.  Curtis  was  married  to  Miss  Ivy  Lettezman, 
who  was  bom  in  Douglas  county,  Missouri.  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
Elks  since  1881,  when  he  was  initiated  into  the  order  at  Trinidad,  Colorado. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  passed  in  the  West  and,  watching  with 
interest  its  development  and  growth,  he  has  at  all  times  given  his  aid  and  sap- 
port  to  movements  for  the  public  good. 

J.  J.  JEFFERS 

J.  J.  Jeffers,  the  owner  of  the  telephone  exchange  at  Maxwell,  Colfax  county, 
has  resided  in  New  Mexico  since  1899  and  since  1913  has  made  his  home  in 
Maxwell,  at  that  time  establishing  his  present  business.  He  was  bom  in  8t 
Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1859,  and  is  a  son  of  David  and  Bridget 
Jeffers.  They  were  both  bom  in  Ireland  but  in  1847  emigrated  to  America  and 
located  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  the  father  died  in  1864  and  where  the 
mother  still  lives.    All  of  their  three  children  survive. 

J.  J.  Jeffers  began  earning  his  own  living  when  but  a  child  of  eight  years 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  dependent  upon  his  own  labors. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  telephone  business  in  some 
capacity  or  other  and  his  long  experience  in  that  line  is  of  value  to  him  in  the 
conduct  of  the  local  exchange.  It  was  in  1899  that  he  removed  to  Hineon, 
New  Mexico,  where  he  remained  until  1903,  when  he  went  to  Doming,  where  he 
established  a  telephone  system.  For  ten  years  he  made  his  home  there  but  in 
November,  1913,  he  came  to  Maxwell  and  started  the  Maxwell  Telephone  Com- 
pany, which  he  has  since  owned  and  managed.  The  concern  is  well  patronised 
and  the  service  given  is  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Jeffers  also  owns  a  telephone 
line  from  Cimarron  to  Taos  and  devotes  his  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  two  systems.  He  is  a  typical  American  business  man,  alert,  enter- 
prising, aggressive,  and  sound  of  judgment,  and  his  success  is  well  deserved. 

In  1888  Mr.  Xeffers  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ellen  Carr,  who  was 
bom  in  St.  Louis  and  is  a  daughter  of  John  and  Bridget  Carr,  both  deceased. 
She  is  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children  and  by  her  marriage  had  a  son,  David  B., 
whose  birth  occurred  on  the  27th  of  April,  1889,  and  who  died  in  1898. 

Mr.  Jeffers  is  an  advocate  of  democratic  principles  and  supports  the  candi- 
dates of  that  party  at  the  polls.  For  three  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
road  board  and  proved  a  very  capable  officiaL  He  holds  membership  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Maxwell  and  is  now  filling  the  position  of  vice  presi- 
dent of  that  body.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  communicants  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  seek  to  further  its  work  in  various  ways.  They  have  made  a  wide 
acquaintance  and  their  personal  friends  are  many. 
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B.  A.  HUDKINS 

£.  A.  HudkiiiB,  a  well  known  real  estate  and  inmranee  dealer  in  Maxwell,  is 
also  wrring  as  mayor  and  as  jiutiee  of  the  peace  there.  He  was  bom  in 
Doddridge  eoimtj,  Wert  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1858,  a  eon  of  Daniel  F. 
and  Nancy  H.  (Douglas)  Hudkins,  both  of  whom  passed  their  entire  lives  in 
tiiat  state.    They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

£.  A.  Hudkins  was  reared  and  educated  in  West  Virginia  but  in  1880,  in 

sariy  manhood,  removed  to  Edgar  county,  Dlinois,  where  he  lived  until  1887, 

when  he  went  westward  to  Kansas.    Three  years  later  he  returned  to  Edgar 

eoimty,  Illinois^  and  in  1008  he  came  to  New  Meadco,  locating  at  Maxwell, 

triiCTe  he  has  since  remained.    He  is  active  in  both  the  real  estate  and  insur- 

aaee  fields  and  his  energy  and  aggressiveness  have  enabled  him  to  gain  a  grat- 

ifjiag  measure  of  success.    Since  coming  to  Maxwell  he  has  been  instrumental 

in  putting  through  a  number  of  real  estate  transactions  and  has  written  many 

iBflonnoe  policies.    Since  1909  he  has  also  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 

«nd  his  record  in  that  connection  is  highly  creditable. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1913,  Mr.  Hudkins  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs. 
Ida  (Kitchen)  Earl,  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  casts  his  ballot  in  favor  of  the 
candidates  of  the  democratic  party  and  has  always  taken  a  commendable  in- 
terest hi  public  affairs.  His  fitness  for  office  has  been  recognised  by  his  fellow 
dtizens  nd  he  is  now  serving  capably  as  mayor  of  the  village.  He  is  also  dep« 
ntj  assessor.  Fraternally  he  belongs  to  Bloomfleld  Lodge,  No.  148,  A.F.ftA.M., 
of  Cfarisman,  Illinois,  and  Glendora  Chapter,  No.  261,  BA.M.,  also  of  Ghrisman. 
His  record  indicates  the  important  part  he  plays  in  the  community  life  of  his 
town  and  personally  he  is  highly  respected  and  held  in  warm  regard. 

WILLIAM  VAN  BRUGOEN 

William  Van  Bruggen  is  the  proprietor  of  The  Maxwell  Supply,  a  well 
patronised  general  store  in  Maxwell,  deals  in  hides,  wool,  and  pelts,  has  exten- 
sive stock  raising  interests,  and  is  president  of  the  Farmers  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany. A  native  of  Michigan,  his  birth  occurred  in  Grand  Bapids  on  the  12th 
of  December,  1860.  His  father,  Dave  Van  Bruggen,  was  bom  in  Holland  but 
ia  1834  emigrated  to  the  United  States  with  his  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
nsme  of  Trinie  Lanting.  They  located  in  Michigan,  where  she  passed  away 
and  where  he  is  still  living.  They  were  the  parents  of  five  children  but  one  is 
aov  deeeased. 

Wmiam  Van  Bruggen  was  reared  in  Michigan  and  attended  the  public 
aehools  there  in  the  acquirement  of  his  education.  In  1890,  when  twenly-one 
years  of  age,  he  left  home  and  came  to  Maxwell,  Colfax  county,  New  Mexico, 
where  he  entered  the  mercantile  business  four  years  later.  He  has  managed 
his  affairs  well  and  his  store,  which  is  known  as  The  Maxwell  Supply,  does  a 
good  wholesale  and  retail  business.  He  carries  a  large  general  stock  and  also 
deals  in  hides,  wool  and  pelts.  The  business  is  located  in  a  substantial  brick 
biul^ng,  which  he  also  owns,  and  he  holds  title  to  a  ranch  of  several  thousand 

Koei  in  Colfax  county,  on  which  he  has  a  large  herd  of  cattle.    Moreover,  he  is 

piendent  of  the  Farmers  Bank  &  Trust  Company  and  the  direction  of  the 
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vanouB  enterprises  with  whieh  he  is  associated  leaves  him  little  time  for  outods 
activities. 

Hr.  Van  Bruggen  was  married  in  1898  to  Miss  Minnie  Engle,  a  natiTe  of 
Michigan,  and  they  have  a  daughter,  Anita  J.,  now  a  hi^^  school  ttadent 
Mr.  Van  Bruggen  is  a  republican  but  has  never  sought  political  office.  How- 
ever, he  has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board  several  times.  For  many  yean 
he  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  business  and  stock  raising  development 
of  his  county  and  his  abilily  is  generally  recognized,  while  his  personal  qoali- 
ties  are  such  as  have  gained  him  the  warm  regard  of  his  associates. 

WILLIAM  M.  OLIVER 

William  M.  Oliver,  who  has  been  engaged  in  business  in  Baton  for  a  number 
of  years,  has  been  identified  with  public  affairs  and  was  the  first  mayor  of  the 
city.  His  birth  occurred  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  his  parents  were  William 
G.  and  Martha  Oliver,  natives  of  England,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1833 
and  settled  in  Buffalo,  where  both  passed  their  remaining  days.  The  father 
was  one  of  the  first  men  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  and  continued  to  support 
that  party  loyally  until  called  by  death.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  bom  nine 
children,  of  whom  ^ve  are  still  living. 

William  M.  Oliver  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  state  and  on  putting 
aside  his  textbooks  entered  the  railway  mail  service,  with  which  he  continued 
until  1885.  In  that  year  he  came  to  New  Mexico  and  located  in  Bocorro  county, 
holding  the  position  of  agent  for  the  Santa  F6  railroad.  In  1894  he  came  to 
Raton  in  a  similar  capacity  and  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  road  until  1900. 
He  then  entered  the  race  for  county  treasurer  on  the  republican  ticket  but  was 
defeated  by  twenty-three  votes.  Following  the  campaign  he  entered  the  in- 
surance field  but  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  the  harness  business,  in 
which  he  is  still  engaged.  He  has  built  up  a  large  and  profitable  patronage 
and  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  reliability  and  fair  dealing. 

Mr.  Oliver  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  republican  party  and  has  always 
taken  a  commendable  iiiterest  in  local  governmental  affairs.  He  was  the  first 
mayor  of  Baton,  being  elected  to  that  office  in  1906,  and  his  record  in  that  ca- 
pacity is  highly  creditable.  Moreover,  for  three  years  he  served  as  president  of 
the  board  of  education.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  has  never  regretted  his  removal  to  New  Mexico 
and  is  so  well  pleased  with  conditions  here  and  so  confident  of  the  great  future 
of  the  State  that  he  expects  to  make  it  his  permanent  home. 

ALBERT  WILLIAM  VASEY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Cimarron,  Colfax  county,  is  one  of  the  important 
financial  institutions  of  the  county  and  its  affairs  have  been  so  wisely  directed 
that  it  holds  the  entire  confidence  of  the  community.  The  prosperity  of  the 
bank  is  largely  due  to  the  efficiency  of  its  cashier,  Albert  William  Vasey,  a  man 
of  enterprise,  sterling  integrity,  and  soimd  judgment.  He  was  bom  at  Bell- 
fiower,  Illinois,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1876,  of  the  marriage  of  Lucius  A.  fluid 
Amelia  (Tobey)  Vasey.  The  father  was  bom  in  McHenry  county,  Illinois^ 
in  August,  1849,  but  in  1865  removed  to  Bloomington,  that  state.    He  secured 
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Uf  higher  education  in  the  Illiiiois  Wesiejaa  Univenitj,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1871,  and  his  wife,  who  was  bom  in  Columbia  county,  Now  York, 
WM  a  woman  of  good  education  and  previous  to  her  marriage  taught  in  the 
Behoob  of  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Albert  W.  Vasey  was  reared  at  home  and  was  given  excellent  educational 
opportonities  sa  after  having  graduated  from  the  LeBoy  (niinois)  high  school 
in  1893  he  entered  the  Illinois  Weeleyan  Universltj  at  Bloomington,  which  in- 
ftitntioii  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  BJL  in  1897.  He  decided  that 
bankuig  was  a  congenial  field  of  activity  and  accordingly  became  connected 
vith  J.  Keenan  's  Bank  of  LeBoy,  where  he  remained  for  twelve  years,  gaining 
daring  that  period  a  thorough  knowledge  of  banking  practice.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  removed  to  New  Mexico  and  since  1911  has  filled  the  position  of 
euhier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cimarron.  He  pays  the  closest  attention 
to  the  details  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  is  judicious  in  the  extension  of  credit 
tsd  K>  manages  its  affairs  as  to  make  it  a  paying  institution  and  at  the  same 
tzme  safeguard  the  interests  of  depositors. 

ICr.  Vasey  was  united  in  marriage  on  the  30th  of  October,  1902,  at  Bloom- 
in^n,  niinoie,  to  Miss  Maude  Batterton  Kilgore,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Beach  Kilgore,  of  that  city.  She  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University  of  the  class  of  1897  and  by  her  marriage  has  become  the 
mother  of  four  children,  Lucius  Beach,  Pierce  Kilgore,  Elizabeth,  and  Thonuis 
Kilgore. 

Mr.  Vasey  has  always  taken  the  interest  of  a  good  citizen  in  public  affairs 
bat  has  never  held  office,  confining  his  activity  in  that  line  to  the  exercise  of 
his  right  of  franchise.  He  has  gained  an  enviable  position  in  business  and 
financial  circles  of  his  community  and  personally  he  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  for  his  salient  qualities  are  such  as  invariably  command  regard.  His 
friends  predict  for  him  continued  succesa 

JOHN  M.  CLARK 

John  M.  Clark,  postmaster  of  Dawson  and  proprietor  of  the  Dawson  House, 
ma  bom  at  Union,  Brown  county.  New  York,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1857,  and 
wia  educated  in  the  common  schools  at  Horseheads,  that  state.  On  leaving 
Khool  in  1873  he  engaged  in  railroad  work  as  a  brakeman  and  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  conductor.  In  1878  he 
eane  west  and  was  employed  on  the  railroads  of  Texas  until  1882.  In  that 
jeu  he  removed  to  Kansas  City  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Baihoad  Company  for  five  yeara  He  then  became  an  employee  of  the  Bock 
Island  Bailroad  and  so  continued  until  1891.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to 
Old  Hezieo  and  engaged  in  teaming  over  the  old  national  road  from  Toluca  to 
CSambria  but  the  foUowing  year  returned  to  Texas  and  in  1894  he  came  to  New 
Mexico.  In  this  State  he  began  work  as  an  employee  of  the  Santa  ¥6  Bailroad 
and  operated  a  train  for  the  company  between  Baton  and  La  Junta  until  1902, 
when  in  an  accident  he  lost  his  hand.  Soon  afterward  he  engaged  in  the  res- 
taurant and  hotel  business  in  Baton,  for  a  time  conducting  the  Palace  Hotel 
tbere.    In  May,  1909,  he  came  to  Dawson  and  assumed  charge  of  the  Dawson 
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Honse,  which  he  has  sinoe  conducted,  making  it  a  popular  hostelry,  well  pit- 
ronixed.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1914,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Dawwii 
and  discharges  the  duties  of  the  position  in  connection  with  the  management 
and  control  of  the  hotel. 

In  September,  1887,  Mr.  Clark  was  married  to  Miss  Nettie  Franks,  of  Ja]iie8> 
port,  Missouri,  and  they  have  become  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  four 
are  yet  living:  Alice,  the  wife  of  Oscar  Zolan,  a  resident  of  Portland,  Oregon; 
Faydell,  assistant  postmaster  of  Dawson;  Leslie,  who  is  now  a  junior  in  the 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute;  and  Theodore  Franks,  at  home.  The  son  Ledie 
was  a  member  of  the  Military  Bifle  Team  of  his  college,  which  won  the  national 
championship  in  1916  and  in  that  national  marksmanship  he  won  fourth  place. 

In  politics  Mr.  GUrk  is  a  democrat  but  has  never  been  an  oflee  seeker.  He 
belongs  to  Laton  Lodge,  No.  65,  BJP.O.E.,  and  to  Dawson  City  Lodge,  ELP. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  untiring  industry  and  upon  his  dose  application  and 
perseverance  he  has  builded  his  success. 

GEORGE  ROBERT  FRYMAN 

George  Bobert  Fryman,  who  since  1912  has  been  city  engineer  of  Baton,  was 
bom  at  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan,  July  10,  1881.  His  father,  G.  W.  Fryman^ 
was  bom  in  Fulton  county,  Pennsylvania,  devoted  his  life  to  the  occupation  of 
farming  and  passed  away  in  1915.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Sarah  Pitman,  was  bom  in  Hancock,  Maryland,  and  is  also  deceased.  Their 
family  numbered  seven  children,  of  whom  three  died  in  early  life,  while  one 
daughter,  Cora,  became  the  wife  of  Carl  Knotts  and  died  leaving  a  son,  Bobert^ 
who  is  now  in  Idaho.  The  surviving  members  of  the  family  are:  John  H.,  now 
of  Michigan;  George  Bobert;  and  Buth,  also  of  Michigan. 

George  B.  Fryman  entered  the  public  schools  at  the  usual  age  and  completed 
the  high  school  course  at  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan,  with  the  class  of  1898. 
He  afterward  taught  school  for  a  year  and  then  entered  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College,  in  which  he  pursued  the  engineering  course,  being  there  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1905.  He  afterward  worked  with  the  Santa  F6  Bailroad, 
doing  construction  work  at  Belen  cut-off  in  New  Mexico  from  1905  untfl  1907. 
He  was  later  in  the  employ  of  the  Lorain  Steel  Company  at  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1907  and  1908,  and  in  1909  returned  to  his  native  state,  oocupying 
the  position  of  assistant  city  engineer  at  Flint,  Michigan.  In  1910  he  was  with 
the  Santa  F6  Bailroad  Company  again  in  the  oiBce  of  constructing  engineer  at 
Amarillo,  Texas,  and  in  1911  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  private  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico.  In  May,  1912,  he  came  to  Baton, 
where  he  has  since  been  city  engineer  and  during  this  period  he  has  had  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  new  city  waterworks,  a  public  project  of  which  the 
townsmen  are  justiy  proud. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1907,  Mr.  Fryman  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  A. 

Christy,  who  was  bom  in  Michigan,  a  daughter  of  W.  K.  and (Van 

Gieeon)  Christy.  The  mother  is  now  deceased,  while  the  father  makes  his  home 
in  Baton,  where  he  is  engaged  in  business  as  a  machinist.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fry- 
man have  two  children,  William  Christy  and  SaraJli  Jane.    The  parents  are 
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BMabew  of  the  Pnebyterian  ehuroh  and  Mr.  Fryman  is  alao  a  Haaon. 
politieal  allegiance  ia  glTen  to  the  demoeratie  party  and  he  keeps  well  informed 
OB  the  qoeations  and  iasaes  of  the  day  bat  has  not  been  active  as  an  offiee 
neker.  He  has  always  preferred  to  eoneentrate  his  energies  upon  his  business 
interests  and  gradually  he  has  worked  his  way  upward  in  the  path  of  his  pro- 
fesnon. 

H.  G.  FRANKENBURGER 

H.  O.  Frankenburger,  manager  of  the  Continental  Tie  &  Lumber  Company, 
was  bom  in  Oreen  county,  Wisconsin,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1863,  of  the 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Bachel  Frankenburger,  natives  respectively  of  Penn- 
tylvinia  and  Indiana.    They  resided  in  Wisconsin  for  some  time  but  at  length 
roDOfed  to  Kansas,  where  the  father  engaged  in  educational  work.    At  the  time 
of  tbe  CHvil  War  he  joined  the  Thirty-eighth  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry  and 
nrved  until  the  dose  of  hostilities,  returning  home  without  having  been  wound- 
ed or  confined  in  a  hospital  on  account  of  illness.    His  last  days  were  spent  in 
Port  Scott,  Kansas,  and  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  fellow  citizens. 
H.  O.  Frankenburger  grew  to  manhood  and  received  his  education  in  Kansas. 
He  remained  there  until  1888,  when  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-flve  years  he 
eame  to  New  Mexico,  locating  in  San  Miguel  county,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.    He  then  came  to  Colfax  county  and  took  charge  of  Bichard  I>unn  's 
faunber  interests  at  CatddlL    He  remained  in  that  connection  for  ten  years  and 
gained  valuable  experience  in  the  lumber  business.    In  1906  he  arrived  in 
dmarron  and  accepted  the  position  of  manager  of  the  Continental  Tie  &  Lum- 
ber Company,  in  which  capacity  he  has  since  served.    Under  his  direction  the 
business  of  the  concern  has  shown  a  gratifying  growth  and  he  is  always  alert 
for  the  opportunity  to  advance  its  interests. 

Mr.  Frankenburger  was  married,  in  Kansas,  in  1884,  to  Miss  Orra  E.  Cor- 
nany,  a  native  of  Carroll  counly,  Illinois,  who  removed  to  the  Sunflower  State 
with  her  parents  when  a  child.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frankenburger  have  two  sons: 
William  G.,  associated  in  business  with  his  father;  and  Henry  L.,  a  resident  of 
Batte,  Montana. 

Mr.  Frankenburger  casts  his  ballot  in  favor  of  the  candidates  and  measures 
of  the  republican  party  but  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  ofAce.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Baptist  church.  Throughout  his  business 
esnsr  he  has  depended  entirely  upon  his  own  resources  and  the  success  which 
be  faas  gained  is  doubly  creditable  in  that  he  is  a  self-made  man.  He  has  a 
wide  acquaintance  in  Colfax  county  and  his  worth  is  generally  acknowledged. 

CARL  A.  NYHUS 

Carl  A.  Nyhus,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Raton,  is  well  known 

in  financial  drdes  in  this  section  of  the  State  and  is  recognised  as  a  man  of 

iknlity  and  good  judgment.    He  was  bom  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  on  the  17th 

of  March,  1879,  a  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary  (Nelson)  Nyhus,  both  of  whom  are 

>ffl  limg  in  La  Crosse.    The  father  has  retired  from  business  and  is  enjoying 

a  wf31  deserved  period  of  leisure. 

Osrl  A  Nyhus  was  educated  in  his  native  city  and  after  graduating  from 
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the  high  sehool  with  the  elaae  of  1896  went  to  Hatton,  North  Dakota,  and  e&> 
tered  the  Bank  of  Hatton,  whieh  is  now  known  as  the  First  National  Bank. 
He  remained  assistant  cashier  of  that  institution  until  July,  1899,  when  he 
eame  to  Baton,  New  Mezioo,  where  for  eighteen  months  he  served  as  deputy 
county  treasurer  under  Allen  E.  Bnmam.  In  the  14th  of  January,  1901,  he 
accepted  a  position  as  bookkeeper  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Baton  and 
was  later  in  turn  made  auditor  and  assistant  cashier  and  in  January,  1911,  on 
the  death  of  HJenry  Qoke,  the  president  of  the  bank,  0.  N.  Blackwell,  the  former 
cashier,  was  elected  president  and  Mr.  Nyhus  was  made  cashier.  He  has  since 
held  that  oi&ce  and  has  made  an  excellent  record  in  that  capacity,  directing  the 
policy  of  the  institution  so  as  to  conserve  the  interests  of  depositors  and  stock- 
holders and  also  advance  the  legitimate  business  expansion  of  the  conununify. 
He  is  enterprising  and  aggressive  and  these  qualities  are  balanced  by  disere- 
tion  and  sound  common  sense. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1901,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Nyhus  and  Mia 
Jessica  B.  Majors,  of  Baton,  and  they  have  two  children,  Dorothy  Elizabeth 
and  Philip  Carl.  Mr.  Nyhus  supports  the  republican  party  at  the  polls  and  is 
at  present  serving  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  in  wliich  connection 
he  supports  all  movements  for  the  advancement  of  the  cily  schools.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  Baton  Lodge,  No.  865,  B.P.O.E.,  of  which  he  ia  a 
trustee,  and  he  is  also  connected  with  the  Baton  Country  Club  and  the  Baton 
Ck>mmercial  Club.  Both  he  and  his  wife  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  church, 
whose  work  they  further  in  various  ways,  and  their  many  excellent  traits  of 
character  have  gained  them  the  respect  and  regard  of  those  associated  with 
them.  He  is  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  his  community  and  is  one  of  its 
most  valued  citiaens. 

THOMAS  H.  O'BRIEN 

Thomas  H.  O  'Brien,  general  manager  of  the  Stag  Cafion  Fuel  Company  and 
of  the  Dawson  Fuel  Company,  was  bom  in  Dannemora,  New  York,  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1869,  his  parents  being  Michael  and  Mary  O  'Brien,  who  were  alao 
natives  of  the  Empire  State  but  are  now  deceased.  Beared  under  the  parental 
roof,  Thomas  H.  O'Brien  completed  his  education  in  Plattsburg  Academy  of 
New  York,  and  in  1889  became  identified  with  mining  interests  in  Colorado, 
where  he  remained  until  1898,  serving  in  various  official  capacities.  He  subse- 
quentiy  came  to  New  Mexico  and  in  the  intervening  period  of  eighteen  yean 
has  been  identified  with  mining  interests  of  this  State  and  of  Arizona,  being 
active  in  developing  the  rich  mineral  resources  offered  in  the  Southwest  In 
this  connection  he  has  gradually  worked  his  way  upward  and  in  1909  was  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Stag  Cafion  Fuel  Company  and  of  the  Dawson 
Fuel  Company,  of  Dawson,  New  Mexico,  in  which  position  of  responsibility 
and  importance  he  has  since  served.  There  is  no  feature  of  mining  activity  in 
his  part  of  the  state  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  Of  both  companies  he  is  a 
director  and  his  business  interests  have  extended  to  many  other  corporations. 
He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Dawson  BaUroad  &  Coal  Company,  a  director 
of  the  Cloud  Croft  Company,  a  director  of  the  Dawson  Bank  and  likewise  of 
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Tiriims  other  eorporationa.    His  judgment  is  Bonndy  so  that  his  worth  in  these 
eonneetions  is  widelj  seknowledged. 

In  1898  Mr.  O'Brien  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Gilehrist,  of  Denver,  Colora- 
do, and  to  this  union  two  daughters  have  been  bom:  Aileen  and  Dorothy. 
Thit  wife  and  mother  passed  away  in  February,  1913,  her  death  being  the  oeca* 
non  of  deep  regret  to  many  friends.  In  politics  Mr.  O  'Brien  is  a  republican 
and  while  he  has  nerer  sought  political  office  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
lehool  board,  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  under  which  the 
tarritoiy  was  admitted  as  a  State,  and  has  cooperated  in  many  plans  and  well 
defined  movements  for  the  benefit  and  upbuilding  of  his  section  of  the  States 
He  belongs  to  Baton  Lodge,  No.  865,  B.P.O.E.,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Arts  of  England.  The  breadth  of  his 
interest  is  further  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  American 
iaoeiation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
lag  Engineers  and  of  the  American  Mining  Gongress.  No  history  of  the  de- 
reiopment  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Southwest  would  be  complete  with- 
oat  reference  to  him,  for  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  mining  men  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  He  has  studied  the  great  mining  problems  from  both  the 
■oentiilo  and  practical  standpoint,  while  his  wise  control  of  important  and 
eitennve  interests  is  a  source  of  New  Meadco's  prosperity. 

LOUIS  CLAUSING 

Louis  Clausing,  a  resident  of  Baton,  is  one  of  the  extensive  cattle  raisers  of 
New  Mexico  and  is  also  administer  of  the  estate  of  Frederick  Both,  the  affairs 
of  which  he  has  managed  with  marked  ability.  He  was  bom  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1866,  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Johannah  (Both)  Clausing,  both  na- 
tiree  of  Germany.  The  father  onigrated  to  the  United  States  in  early  man- 
hood and  the  mother  came  to  this  country  with  her  parents  when  thirteen  years 
of  age.    Both  are  living  in  Jeffersonville,  Fayette  county,  Ohio. 

Louis  Clausing  is  indebted  for  his  education  to  the  public  schools  of  Fayette 
ooontj  and  on  reaching  mature  years  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  in 
JeifenonviUe.  He  was  so  occupied  until  1904,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interests 
there  and  came  to  New  Mexico  to  visit  his  uncle,  Frederick  Both.  As  a  result 
of  this  visit  he  removed  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  has  since  resided  and  where 
lie  opeets  to  make  his  permanent  home.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Both, 
be  wu  made  administrator  of  the  estate,  which  then  included  fifty  thousand 
leres  of  land  in  Colfax  and  Union  counties.  Mr.  Clausing  has  not  only  kept 
this  intact  but  has  purchased  additional  land  and  in  other  ways  increased  the 
Tghie  of  the  estate,  proving  thoroughly  capable  as  administrator.  Some  thous- 
and head  of  cattle  and  other  stock  are  run  upon  the  ranch,  which  is  one  of  the 
largeat  and  most  important  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  will  of  Mr.  Both 
provided  that  his  estate  should  be  kept  intact  for  a  period  of  ten  yeara 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1896,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Clausing  and  Miss 
Grace  Cora  Williams,  of  Belief  onto,  Pennsylvania.  His  political  allegiance  is 
given  to  the  republican  party,  and  he  was  treasurer  of  Jeffersonville,  Ohio,  for 
two  tenns  and  of  his  township  one  term.    Fraternally  he  is  well  known,  belong- 
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ing  to  Gate  Oitj  Lodge,  No.  11,  A.F.  &  A.M.,  to  Hall  of  Baton  Chapter,  No.  6, 
BJL.M.,  to  the  A^lum  of  Aztec  Commandeiy,  No.  5,  K.T.,  and  to  BaUut  Abjad 
Temple,  A.A.O.N.M.8.,  of  Albuquerque  Both  he  and  hia  wife  are  identiiied 
with  the  Pre8b3rterian  ehurch,  in  whose  teachings  are  found  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  their  livesy  and  their  sterling  worth  haa  gained  them  the  respect  of  all 
their  acquaintances  He  is  recognized,  moreover,  as  a  man  of  business  ability 
and  enterprise  and  as  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  stock  raising  industTj 
in  New  Mezieo. 

MASON  G.  CHASE 

Stock  raising  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  New  Hexico 
and  among  those  who  are  eztensiyely  engaged  in  that  business  in  Golf  ax  county 
is  Mason  G.  Chase,  a  resident  of  C^arron,  who  owns  a  valuable  ranch  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  acres,  on  which  he  raises  Hereford  cattle.  His  birth  occurred  m 
Colfax  county  on  the  27th  of  April,  1870.  His  parents,  M.  M.  and  Theresa 
(Wade)  Chase,  were  natives  respectively  of  Wisconsin  and  of  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  but  in  1867  removed  to  New  Mexico  and  took  up  their  residence  upon 
a  ranch  in  Colfax  county,  where  both  passed  away.  Eight  children  were  bom 
to  their  union,  of  whom  four  are  living,  namely:  Mason  G.;  Laura,  now  the 
wife  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Kohlhousen;  Mrs.  C.  Springer;  and  Stanley  M. 

Mason  G.  Chase  grew  to  manhood  upon  his  father's  ranch  and  attended  the 
common  schools  in  the  acquirement  of  an  education.  From  boyhood  he  has 
been  connected  with  stock  raising  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness in  all  of  its  phases.  He  has  prospered  in  his  operations  as  a  rancher  and 
now  owns  eighteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  is  raising  high  grade 
Hereford  cattle.  He  manages  his  affairs  well  and  his  annual  income  reaches 
handsome  proportions. 

Mr.  Chase  was  united  in  marriage  in  1895  to  Miss  Henrietta  C.  Curtis,  also 
a  native  of  Colfax  county.  She  holds  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  whose  influence  she  seeks  to  extend,  and  Mr.  Chase  is  a  member  of 
Cimarron  Lodge,  No.  37,  A.F.  ft  A.M.,  which  connection  indicates  the  high 
standards  which  have  guided  his  life.  BQs  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the 
republican  party,  but  he  has  never  had  the  slightest  desire  for  public  office.  He 
has  witnessed  a  marked  transformation  in  the  county  and  state  since  his  boy- 
hood days  and  believes  that  still  greater  development  is  in  store  in  the  future. 
No  movement  seeking  the  'advancement  of  his  locality  lacks  his  hearty  support 
and  cooperation  and  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  dtisens  of  his 
community. 

• 

ALFRED  COLFAX  PRICE 

Alfred  Colfax  Price,  president  of  the  Price  Shoe  ft  Clothing  Company  and 
vice  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  New  Mexico  since  its  organization  in 
1906,  was  bom  in  Savannah,  Missouri,  March  9,  1868,  and  on  the  paternal  side 
comes  of  a  family  which  traces  its  ancestry  in  America  back  to  1630.  His 
father,  William  A.  Price,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1814,  devoted 
his  life  to  merchandising  and  passed  away  in  1887  in  Savannah,  Missouri, 
where  he  had  established  his  home  as  one  of  its  first  settlers.    In  1860  he 
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wedded  Eluabeth  Hobson,  who  was  bom  in  North  Carolina,  January  20,  1833, 
and  is  stiU  living. 

Spending  his  boyhood  days  under  the  parental  roof,  Alfred  Colfax  Price 
maftered  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  successiTe  grades  of  the  public 
aehools  of  Savannah  and  ultimately  became  a  high  school  pupil.  He  entered 
the  field  of  merchandising  in  connection  with  a  wholesale  dry  goods  concern  of 
Bt  Joseph,  Missouri,  representing  that  house  as  a  traveling  salesman  for  four 
or  fire  years.  In  1893  he  made  his  way  to  Baton,  where  he  established  a  mer- 
eutOe  house  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Price^  Lockard  &  Company,  which  was 
aieeeeded  by  the  present  company,  known  as  the  Price  Shoe  &  Clothing  Com- 
pany, of  which  If r.  Price  is  the  president.  He  carefully  manages  the  business 
iatereBts  of  this  concern,  wisely  and  energetically  directing  the  interests  of  the 
boose.  He  is  also  the  vice  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  New  Mexico,  en- 
tering upon  that  official  connection  at  its  organization  in  1906.  He  has  served 
a  Bomber  of  years  as  president  of  the  Baton  Building  &  Loan  Association  and 
is  a  man  of  marked  enterprise  and  business  discernment. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1899,  Mr.  Price  was  married  to  Miss  Lillie  Schuster, 
^Kho  was  bom  in  Savannah,  Missouri,  a  daughter  of  August  Schuster,  who  was 
engaged  in  mercantile,  banking  and  live  stock  business  in  that  locality,  where 
he  settled  in  pioneer  times.  Fraternally  Mr.  Price  is  a  Mason  and  an  Elk  and 
in  the  fonner  organisation  is  very  prominent^  high  official  honors  having  been 
accorded  him  in  the  order. 

ALBERT  E.  SCHROEDER 

Albert  £.  Sehroeder  has  owned  and  published  the  News-CiiiBen,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  at  Cimarron  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  made  the  venture  a 
neeees  although  without  exception  the  other  men  who  conducted  a  paper  here 
met  with  failure.  His  birth  occurred  in  Faribault^  Minnesota,  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1887,  and  he  is  a  son  of  Fred  C.  and  Emma  (Schneider)  Sehroeder, 
pioneers  of  Minnesota.  The  father  removed  to  that  state  before  a  railroad 
had  erosMd  its  borders  and  took  part  in  the  devdopment  of  his  community 
along  various  lines. 

Albert  "E.  Sehroeder  was  graduated  in  1901  from  a  parochial  school  at  Fari- 
banlt  and  subsequently  studied  law  for  three  years  but  has  never  praetieed 
altboDgh  he  has  found  his  legal  knowledge  of  the  greatest  value  to  him  in  the 
management  of  his  business  aif airs.  He  has  never  been  active  in  any  line  save 
ihgt  of  printing  and  publidiing  and  has  an  unusual  record  in  that  he  has  never 
been  eonneeted  with  a  business  that  failed  or  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
He  not  only  understands  typographical  work  thoroughly  but  he  is  also  an  ex- 
eeUent  business  man  and  conducts  his  paper  on  strictly  business  principles. 
He  purchased  the  Cimarron  News  and  Citieen  and  has  since  devoted  his  time 
and  attention  to  its  publication.  He  is  the  only  man  who  has  had  the  deter- 
mination and  stamina  to  continue  in  the  newspaper  business  in  Cimarron  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  and  his  faith  in  the  community  and  the  surround- 
ing eoontry  has  been  justified  as  his  paper  is  now  well  supported  and  his  affairs 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition.    At  first  there  were  many  obstacles  to  be  over- 
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come  but  he  had  Bufficient  foresight  to  see  that  these  were  not  insarmoimtablB 
and  he  has  gained  a  gratifying  measure  of  success. 

Mr.  Bohroeder  was  married  on  the  4th  of  June,  1912,  at  Morristown,  Minnd- 
sota,  to  Miss  Ema  Weber,  a  daughter  of  John  Weber,  one  of  the  old  settlers  of 
Minnesota.  He  removed  to  that  state  before  the  coming  of  the  Milwaukee  Bail- 
road,  the  first  to  enter  the  state^  and  in  fact  helped  to  construct  that  road. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schroeder  have  a  son,  Arthur  Kenneth  Samuelson. 

Mr.  Schroeder  has  always  given  careful  study  to  the  political  and  ciTie 
problems  of  the  day  and  being  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  republican  prin- 
oipleai,  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  that  party,  both  as  a  private  citiien  and 
through  the  columns  of  his  paper.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work 
in  the  party  organisation  and  is  now  serving  as  precinct  chairman.  He  has 
never  held  public  office  and  while  living  in  South  Dakota  refused  to  accept  the 
office  of  representative  on  account  of  his  youth.  He  is  active  in  support  of  aU 
movements  seeking  the  advancement  of  the  conmiunity  interests  and  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Betail  Merchants  Association,  a  progressive  and  efficient  organiza- 
tion, and  is  also  secretary  and  vice  president  of  the  Cimarron  CSemeteiy  Asso- 
ciation. In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Lutheran.  He  is  well  known  not  only  in 
Colfax  county  but  also  in  journalistic  circles  throughout  the  state  and  his  paper 
is  recognised  as  a  progressive  and  well  edited  publication.  It  covers  fully  the 
various  events  of  interest  in  the  county  and  also  gives  space  to  the  most  im- 
portant happenings  in  the  world  at  large  and  through  its  editorial  page  is  a 
most  forceful  factor  for  good  government  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
community  along  various  lines. 

LOUIS  A.  CHANDLER 

Louis  A.  Chandler,  postmaster  of  Cimarron,  is  also  the  owner  of  a  large 
ranch  in  Colfax  county  devoted  to  the  raising  of  both  grain  and  cattle.  He 
was  bom  in  Mora  county,  New  Mexico,  January  25,  1867,  and  is  a  son  of  Joha 
J.  and  Catherine  Chandler,  the  former  a  native  of  New  York  and  the  latter  of 
Iowa.  In  the  '50s  they  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  settling  upon  a  ranch  in  Mora 
county.  Mr.  Chandler  was  one  of  the  early  freighters  of  the  state  and  he  aad 
his  family  passed  through  the  period  of  pioneer  hardships  and  privations.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  continued  their  residence  in  New  Mexico  until  called  to  their 
final  rest    Their  family  numbered  nine  children,  aeven  of  whom  survive. 

Louis  A.  Chandler  was  reared  and  educated  in  New  Mexico,  spending  his 
youthful  days  in  the  home  of  his  parents.  When  he  had  attained  his  majority 
he  started  out  in  business  on  his  own  aecounty  becoming  identified  with  the 
cattle  industry,  with  which  he  is  still  connected.  He  is  the  owner  of  an  ex- 
cellent ranch,  well  irrigated,  and  in  addition  to  cattie  raising  he  engages  ia  the 
cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  small  grain.  His  business  affairs  are  carefully  sjs- 
tematised  and  his  work  carried  on  along  practical,  progressive  lines,  bringing 
excellent  results. 

In  1899  Mr.  Chandler  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Vance,  a  native  of 
Texas,  and  to  them  have  been  bom  two  children,  Louis  A.  and  Melna  E.  The 
parents  attend  the  Baptist  church  and  Mr.  Chandler  gives  his  political  allegiance 
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to  the  demoeraUe  party.  In  Jvlj,  1913,  he  was  appointed  hy  President  Wilson 
to  tlw  office  of  postmaster  of  Cimarron,  in  whieh  capacity  he  is  now  serving, 
fle  owns  a  residenee  in  the  town  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  substantial  eiti- 
sens  not  only  of  the  munieipality  but  of  the  county,  his  carefully  directed  labors 
hamg  brought  to  him  substantial  suecess. 


WILLIAM  ALBERT  CHAPMAN 

With  many  phases  of  public  life  of  Baton  and  Colfax  county,  William  Albert 
Chapman  has  been  closely  identified.  He  has  resided  in  the  State  since  1883, 
vrimg  here  when  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years.  His  birth  occurred  in 
Hilden,  Massachusetts,  June  2,  1861,  his  parents  being  John  W.  and  Agnes 
(AOfin)  Chapman.  His  father  was  killed  in  a  wreck  on  the  Lake  Shore  A 
Michigan  Southern  Bailroad  at  Angola,  New  York,  in  December,  1868,  having 
for  hat  little  more  than  a  year  survived  his  wife,  who  died  October  1,  1867. 
Thus  at  a  very  early  age  William  Albert  Chapman  was  left  to  the  care  of  a 
gotfdian.  He  pursued  his  education  in  Allen's  English  and  Classical  School 
at  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Highland  Military  Academy  in  Wor- 
eester,  Massachusetts,  from  which  he  was  graduated.  He  afterward  attended 
the  Croton  Military  Institute  at  Croton,  New  York,  and  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitots  of  Technology.  In  1877  he  came  to  New  Mexico  over  the  Santa  F6 
Trail,  visiting  Santa  Fe  during  the  summer,  and  he  became  so  interested  in  the 
people  and  climate  that  he  then  decided  to  locate  in  New  Mexico  as  soon  as  he 
iiniifaed  his  education.  In  1883  he  came  here,  stopping  first  at  San  Marcial, 
where  he  remained  until  1887,  being  there  engaged  in  the  cattle  business.  He 
loefc  ereiything  that  he  had  in  that  venture,  however,  and  in  1887  removed  to 
Baton,  where  he  worked  at  anything  that  he  could  get  to  do  that  would  enable 
hia  to  again  gain  a  finaneial  start.  He  aeted  as  transitman  for  L.  S.  Preston, 
wuvBjOT  for  the  Maxwell  Land  Qrant  Company  and  he  also  taught  school  at 
Ghitddl],  Elizabethtown  and  Ponil  Park  in  the  Morena  valley.  In  1898  he  was 
deeted  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Colfax  county,  to  which  office  he  was 
tinee  reSleeted  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  term  he  declined  a  renominatlon,  re- 
tiring from  the  position  January  1, 1904,  with  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  all 
eoneemed.  He  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  educational  work  of  the 
state  and  in  1900  was  president  of  the  Territorial  Educational  Association.  In 
1904  he  waa  elected  county  surveyor,  which,  however,  was  not  his  first  experi- 
ence in  the  office,  for  while  engaged  in  teaching  in  1895  he  had  filled  the  office 
of  eoonty  sorvejor.  Since  January,  1905,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  school 
board  of  Baton  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  examining  board  of  Colfax  county. 
He  stands  for  all  those  forces  which  mean  progress  and  improvement  in  the 
paUie  life  of  the  community  and  his  efforts  have  been  far-reaching  and  bene- 
CciaL  In  1906  he  was  elected  city  clerk  of  Baton  for  a  two  years'  term  and  in 
May  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  city  engineer  by  Mayor  McAuliffe.  His 
political  allegiance  has  always  been  given  to  the  democratic  party  and  he  does 
an  in  his  power  to  promote  its  growth  and  insure  its  success. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1899,  Mr.  Chapman  was  married  to  Miss  Lottie  Man- 
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ville,  who  ie  a  daughter  of  L.  B.  ManviUe,  of  Bayard,  Iowa,  and  who  waa  born 
in  Bayard.    They  now  have  one  Bon,  Manville. 

Binee  his  retirement  from  office  Mr.  Chapman  has  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business  and  has  won  a  good  cUentage  in  that  connection.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity  since  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  New  Mei- 
ico,  having  received  the  initial  three  degrees  in  Hiram  Lodge,  No.  13,  F.  ft  AJf . 
at  San  MarciaL  He  now  belongs  to  Gate  City  Lodge,  F.  &  A.M.,  Baton  Chap- 
ter, No.  6,  B.A.M.  and  Aztec  Commandery,  No.  5,  K.T.  His  military  experi- 
ence covers  service  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Third  Begular  Cavalry  of  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard,  with  which  rank  he  was  commissioned  October  29, 1887, 
by  Governor  Boss,  serving  throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  administration. 
His  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Sorosis  and  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Baton  and 
both  are  prominently  known  in  social  circles  of  the  city.  With  every  phase  of 
New  Mexico 's  development  and  progress  as  the  territory  emerged  from  pioneer 
conditions  and  took  on  all  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  the  older  east, 
Mr.  Chapman  is  familiar  and  his  reminiscences  concerning  frontier  life  here  are 
most  interesting. 

ELMER  E.  STUDLEY 

Elmer  E.  Btudley,  whose  life  experiences  cover  newspaper  work,  active  mili- 
tary service  and  law  practice,  is  now  a  well  known  attorney  of  Baton.  He 
was  bom  at  Springville,  Erie  county.  New  York,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1869,  his  parents  being  Jonathan  and  Lestina  (Hadley)  Btudley.  In  the  ac- 
quirement of  his  education  he  attended  successivdy  the  district  schools,  the 
Springville  high  school  and  Cornell  University  al^  Ithaca,  New  York.  After 
completing  his  more  specifically  literary  course  there,  which  won  him  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  in  1892,  he  continued  in  the  institution  as  a  law  student 
and  the  LL.B.  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1894. 

His  initial  step  in  business  was  made  as  reporter  on  the  Buifalo  Mxpres$f 
with  which  he  thus  continued  until  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1895.  He  then 
entered  upon  active  practice  at  Buifalo,  New  York,  but  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish-American  war  he  joined  the  army  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Second  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he  serred 
through  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  being  on  duty  in  Cuba.  He  remained  om 
the  island  in  professional  business  in  1900  and  1901  and  in  1902  arrived  in 
Baton,  New  Mexico,  where  he  has  since  engaged  in  active  practice,  his  ability 
in  handling  intricate  legal  problems  winning  him  a  growing  clientage. 

Mr.  Studley  has  also  been  prominently  connected  with  the  work  of  shaping 
the  public  poli<7  of  district  and  state.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the 
republican  party,  which  in  1907  elected  him  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  same  year  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  New  Mexico  law 
revision  commission  and  in  both  connections  he  did  important  work  in  uphold- 
ing the  political  and  legal  status  of  the  State.  In  1909  he  was  made  district 
attorney  for  Colfax  and  Union  counties,  entering  upon  a  two  years'  term  in  that 
office.  He  is  at  presmit  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  water  commissionera 
He  belongs  to  the  Sons  of  the  American  Bevolution,  and  fraternally  he  is  con- 
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neetad  with  the  Maaoiu  and  the  Elks.  As  lawyer  and  lawmaker  he  has  become 
widely  known  throaghout  the  State  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  New  Mexico's 
representatiTe  men. 

JUDGE  CHARLES  MILLER  BAYNE 

Jadge  Charlea  Miller  Bayne,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Baton  and  secretary  of 
the  Building  A  Loan  Association  of  that  place,  was  bom  in  (Galena,  Illinois, 
Maj  8, 1855.  His  father,  James  Bayne,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1826,  and  his  life  record  covered  the  Psalmist's  sUotted  span  of  three  score 
yean  and  ten,  for  death  called  him  in  1896.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession 
iad  for  many  years  resided  in  Illinois,  passing  away  at  Warren,  that  state. 
He  wedded  Mary  J.  Miller,  who  was  born  in  Newark,  Delaware,  in  1820,  and 
hi!  abo  departed  this  life.  Her  family  numbered  five  children :  James,  now 
lirmg  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  William,  who  died  in  infancy;  Bobert  J.,  de- 
eeued;  Charles  M.;  and  Mary  B.,  the  wife  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Hilliard,  of  Mount 
Bora,  Florida. 

Jndge  Bayne  completed  his  public  school  course  by  graduation  from  the 
high  school  of  Warren,  Illinois,  with  the  class  of  1874  and  was  graduated  from 
tlie  Bock  Biver  Seminary  at  Mount  Morris,  Illinois,  in  1878.  He  later  entered 
the  Northwestern  University  at  Chicago  and  after  two  years  study  was  grad- 
uated from  the  law  college  in  1881.  He  was  then  admitted  to  practice  in  Chi- 
cago before  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  but  immediately  afterward  came  to 
the  Southwest^  arriving  in  Baton  on  the  22d  of  September  of  that  year.  Here 
he  has  since  made  his  home  and  the  first  two  story  building  of  the  city  was 
erected  by  him.  He  continued  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  law  until  1889, 
when  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace,  which  position  he  has  since  filled 
ind  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Building  ft  Loan  As* 
loeiation  and  has  also  retained  other  business  connections  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1903,  Judge  Bayne  was  married  to  Miss  Edna  C. 
Frank,  who  was  bom  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  daughter  of  A.  J.  and  Capitola 
(Jones)  Frank.  The  judge  and  his  wife  now  have  a  daughter,  Nedra,  who  is 
attending  school  in  Baton.  The  religious  faith  of  the  parents  is  that  of  the 
Methodist  church  and  the  political  belief  of  Judge  Bayne  that  of  the  republi- 
can party.    For  two  years,  from  1902  to  1904,  he  served  as  mayor  of  Baton. 

Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  belonging  to  Baton  Lodge,  No.  11,  F.  &  A.M., 
Baton  Chapter,  No.  6,  B.A.M.,  Aztec  Temple,  No.  5,  K.T.,  and  Ballut  Abyad 
Temple,  AA.O.N.M.S.  He  likewise  belongs  to  the  Elks  Lodge  at  Baton,  of 
which  he  is  a  past  exalted  ruler.  With  every  phase  of  the  city 's  development 
be  is  familiar  and  his  influence  and  aid  have  always  been  given  in  support  of 
those  activities  which  uphold  the  political  and  legal  status  and  advance  the 
material,  inteUectual  and  moral  development  of  the  community. 

LEWIS  J.  EDMUNDS 

Lewis  J.  Edmunds,  chief  of  the  fire  department  of  Baton,  was  bom  on  a  farm 
near  Olasgow,  in  Barren  county,  Kentucky,  September  2,  1872,  a  son  of  Charles 
H.  and  Virginia  H.  ( Jaordan)  Edmunds.  The  father,  who  was  a  farmer  boy 
by  occupation,  was  also  bora  in  Barren  county  and  there  spent  his  entire  life. 
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but  the  mother  is  now  living  in  San  IHego,  California.  The  original 
aneestors  eame  from  England,  in  1630,  and  settled  in  Virginia,  three  brothers  of 
the  name  crossing  the  Atlantic  All  went  to  Vermont,  but  afterward  two  re- 
tamed  to  Virginia.  Captain  William  Penn  Edmunds,  great-grandfather  of 
Lewis  J.  Edmunds,  was  bom  in  the  Old  Dominion,  and  in  early  life  removed  to 
Kentucky,  settling  in  that  state  prior  to  the  Bevolutionary  war.  He  served  in 
the  war  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  in  recognition  of  the  aid  which  he  had 
rendered  received  military  land  grants  in  Kentucky  from  the  govermnent 
His  son,  Charles  Penn  Edmunds,  who  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1806,  married 
Bettie  Eubank,  of  Kentucky,  and  they  continued  upon  the  old  homestead  in 
that  state  until  called  to  their  final  rest.  Their  residence,  which  waa  completed 
in  1812,  is  still  owned  by  members  of  the  Edmunds  family.  Charles  H.  Edmunda^ 
father  of  Lewis  J.  Edmunds,  was  bom  about  1840  and  lived  and  died  on  the 
old  homestead.  His  wife  is  a  lady  of  marked  literary  talent  and  haa  written 
many  articles  for  magazines  and  other  publications^  She  is  now  enjoying  ex- 
cellent health  at  the  age  of  about  seventy  years. 

Lewis  J.  Edmunds  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky  and 
Kansas,  having  removed  to  the  latter  state  in  1885,  at  which  time  he  located 
in  Coolidge,  where  he  remained  until  1888.  He  then  removed  to  La  Junta, 
Colorado,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  Company  in 
the  water  service  and  station  departments,  there  continuing  until  1902  when  he 
went  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkfuisas,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Little  Bock,  Hot 
Springs  &  Western  Bailroad  as  chief  accountant.  He  was  afterward  advanced 
to  the  position  of  paymaster  and  for  two  years  occupied  that  position,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  in  1907,  he  went  to  Baton,  accepting  the  position  of  manager 
of  the  Baton  Waterworks  A  Coal  Company.  He  acted  in  that  capacity  until 
1910  and  thereafter  was  sales  agent  for  the  Swastika  Fuel  Company  until  1913, 
when  he  became  connected  with  the  picture  show  business.  In  1914  he  was 
superintendent  of  construction  of  the  city  waterworks  of  Baton  and  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers,  with  Dr.  J.  J.  Shuler,  in  building  the  present  municipal 
water  system  for  the  dty.  In  1915  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, which  jMsition  he  still  hold&  He  has  been  vice  president  of  the  Baton 
Commercial  Club  and  he  was  a  member  and  vice  president  of  the  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Association  of  New  Mexico. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1899,  Mr.  Edmunds  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  B. 
Thomas,  of  Mt.  Vemon,  Indiana,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillison  Thomas. 
Her  mother  is  now  residing  at  Mt.  Vemon,  but  her  father  is  deceased.  In  his 
fraternal  relations  Mr.  Edmunds  is  a  Mason,  belonging  to  blue  lodge  No.  62, 
of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  also  to  the  Boyal  Arch  chapter  there,  and  to  Axtee 
Commandery,  No.  5,  Knights  Templar  of  Baton.  In  politics  he  is  a  democrat 
but  has  never  been  an  office  seeker,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon 
other  duties  and  activities.  He  is  making  an  excellent  fire  chief,  is  cool  and 
collected  in  emergencies  and  ready  at  all  times  for  the  prompt,  faithful  and 
capable  discharge  of  his  duties. 
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H.  B.  HASTEN,  M.D. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Masten  is  well  known  in  Cimarron  and  has  built  up  a  praetice  that 
is  large  and  rspresentative.  He  was  bom  in  Orange  county.  New  York,  on 
the  18th  of  NoTember,  1869,  of  the  marriage  of  George  W.  and  Elizabeth 
(Smith)  Mastm,  both  natiyes  of  New  York  state.  The  mother  was  a  highly 
educated  woman,  having  attended  Oberlin  College,  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  the  days 
whea  only  a  few  colleges  opened  their  doors  to  women.  She  passed  away  in 
Orange  county,  New  York.  The  father,  however,  is  still  living  and  makes  his 
home  in  Denver,  Colorado.  To  them  were  bom  two  children:  H.  B.,  and 
Frederiek,  deceased. 

H.  B.  Masten  received  his  education  in  New  York  and  after  completing  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  entered  Cornell  University  and  still  later  became  a 
stndflst  m  the  medical  department  of  Columbia  Univermty,  from  which  he  was 
^rtdosted  in  1893.  Later  he  was  for  fourteen  months  connected  with  the 
Epiieopal  Hospital  at  Jersey  City  in  connection  with  both  the  medical  and 
tojpaX  departments  and  through  this  experience  gained  practical  training  in 
his  prof eision.  He  also  did  special  work  in  preparation  for  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  In  1895  he  returned  to  Orange  coun- 
tj,  New  York,  where  he  remained  in  active  practice  for  fLve  years,  but  in  1900, 
on  seeount  of  the  ill  health  of  Mrs.  Masten,  came  to  New  Mexico  as  manager 
of  the  Ohieo  Sanitarium.  After  filling  that  position  for  four  years  he  came  to 
Cimarron,  where  he  has  since  remained.  He  is  one  of  the  up-to-date  and 
efBeient  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  town  and  holds  the  confidence  of  both 
the  general  public  and  of  his  colleagues.  He  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  student 
of  medieal  science  and  he  has  written  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  medical  sub- 
jeets,  among  them  being :  ' '  Ideal  Tent  Life  for  Consumptives^ "  ' '  A  Bemark- 
aUe  Tuberculosis  Colony, ' '  and  ' '  The  Hardening  of  Consumptives. ' ' 

In  October,  1894,  Dr.  Masten  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Matilda  Boe 
sad  the7  became  Hhe  parents  of  two  children :  Alfred  Boe,  who  is  now  attend- 
ing the  University  of  New  Mexico  at  Albuquerque;  and  Julia  Elizabeth,  a  high 
school  student.  The  wife  and  mother  passed  away  in  1901  and  in  1907  Dr. 
Hasten  married  Miss  Sallie  Proctor,  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  a  daughter  of 
Bev.  QtLj  Proctor,  of  Bowling  Green,  that  state. 

The  doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  is  now  serv- 
ing ss  diairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  giving  freely  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  HbB  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  organization.  He  casts  his  ballot  in 
fsTor  of  the  candidates  of  the  progreseive  republican  party  and  is  now  eecre- 
tsi7  of  the  school  board.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Knights  of 
Pjthiaa  He  has  gained  a  highly  creditable  professional  standing  and  has  also 
won  a  gratifying  measure  of  prosperity  and  personally  he  is  popular.  He  owns 
a  good  residence  and  finds  much  pleasure  in  extending  the  hospitality  of  his 
home  to  his  friends. 

WILLIAM  D.  PAULSON 

William  D.  Paulson,  of  Maxwell,  Colfax  county,  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  financial  circles  of  his  locality  as  he  is  cashier  of  the  Farmers  Bank  &  Trast 
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Company.  A  native  of  New  Tork,  his  birth  oeeurred  in  Brooklyn  on  the  26fh 
of  January,  1877,  and  he  ia  a  son  of  William  and  Margaret  Paulacm,  both  of 
whom  were  bom  in  Germany.  However,  they  were  sent  to  Ani«rii»^  as  children 
by  their  respective  parents,  both  locating  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Panlson  continued  to  reside  in  that  state  for  many  years  but  are  now 
residents  of  Colorado.    Four  of  their  ^ye  children  are  stiU  living. 

William  D.  Paulson  grew  to  manhood  in  Colorado  and  completed  a  higli 
school  course  at  Colorado  Springs,  that  state.  Subsequently  he  entered  a  bas- 
iness  college  and  there  prepared  himself  for  his  independent  career.  He  held 
the  position  of  bookkeeper  in  a  bank  at  Colorado  Springs  for  some  time  but  in 
1910  he  came  to  Maxwell,  New  Mexico,  and  has  since  been  cashier  of  the 
Farmers  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  of  which  he  is  also  a  stockholder.  He  haa 
proved  very  successful  in  the  managraient  of  the  bank  and  his  policy  of  pro- 
moting the  legitimate  business  expanMon  of  the  town  and  at  the  same  time 
of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  depositors  and  stockholders  has  gained  the 
eonmiendation  of  the  public  He  owns  a  sixty  acre  ranch,  which  is  irrigated 
and  under  cultivation,  and  derives  therefrom  a  gratifying  addition  to  his  ine(«ie. 

Mr.  Paulson  was  married  in  1904  to  Miss  Florence  G.  Jackscm,  a  native  of 
Paris,  Missouri,  and  a  daughter  of  W.  J.  and  Laura  F«  (Violette)  Jackson. 
To  this  union  have  been  bom  two  children,  William  D.  J.  and  Doris  Margaret 
Mr.  Paulson  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Episcopal  church  and  in  its 
teachings  are  found  the  principles  which  guide  their  live&  He  is  also  identified 
with  the  Boyal  Arcanum  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  is  popular  in  those 
orders.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican  but  he  has  never  sought  o£Sce.  His  abil- 
ity and  sterling  worth  have  gained  recognition  and  his  friends  are  many. 

DENNIS  J.  DEVINE 

Among  the  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Springer  is  Dennis 
J.  Devine,  who  is  successfully  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  bus- 
iness here.  A  native  of  Massachusetts^  his  birth  occurred  in  Boston  in  1861 
and  his  parents  were  Michael  and  Mary  (McCarthy)  Devine,  natives  of  Ireland. 
About  1850  they  came  to  the  United  States  and  located  in  Boston,  where  thej 
were  married  and  where  they  continued  to  live  until  called  by  death. 

Dennis  J.  Devine  received  his  education  in  his  native  city  and  remained  in 
the  east  until  1882,  when  he  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  unususlly  good 
opportunities  which  he  was  convinced  were  offered  by  the  Southwest  and  went 
to  Trinidad,  Colorado,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Trinidad  National  BanL 
In  1899  he  came  to  Springer,  New  Mexico,  where  he  has  since  maintained  his 
home  and  where  he  is  recognized  as  a  prosperous  bunness  man.  He  is  active 
in  real  estate  and  insurance  fields  and  his  enterprise  and  good  judgment  have 
enabled  him  to  gain  a  gratifying  measure  of  success.  He  negotiates  many  real 
estate  transfers  during  the  year  and  also  writes  a  large  number  of  insurance 
policies,  representing  one  of  the  best  companies. 

Mr.  Devine  is  a  democrat  in  politics  but  his  business  interests  have  not  per- 
mitted him  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  public  affairs.  However,  he  is  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  education,  secretary  of  the  Colfax  County  Fair  Associa- 


cattle.  He  aeUe  the  bulls  and  his  abipmeots  go  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  his  other  intereeta  he  haa  been  vice  president  of  the 
mora  gold  mine  at  Cripple  Creek. 

Mr.  EizMibaogh  was  married  in  1914  to  Miss  Mabel  Fet^  of  Cripple  Creek, 
Colorado,  a  daughter  of  J.  C.  Petty,  who  is  engaged  in  mining.  Mr.  Hixen- 
baugh  ia  identified  with  the  Klka  and  in  politics  has  always  been  a  stalwart 
lepnbllcan. 

W.  J.  HORAN 

W.  J.  Horan,  caahier  of  the  Dawaon  Bank  at  Dawson,  New  Mexico,  was 
bom  in  Chicago,  Ulinoia,  July  16,  18S4,  a  son  of  Michael  and  Margaret  Horan, 
both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  he 
aequired  his  public  school  education  and  in  1903  arrived  in  Dawson,  where  he 
became  aaaoeiated  with  the  Stag  Canon  Fuel  Company,  as  an  employe  in  the 
company's  store  and  bank.  He  was  made  aartatant  eaafaier  of  the  institiitlon 
as  the  accounts  grew  largfer.  In  1913  Uie  banking  department  of  the  com- 
pany's business  was  sold  to  outside  interests  and  was  Ineorporated  nnder  the 
name  of  the  Dawson  Bank,  at  which  time  Mr.  Horan  wan  made  easier  of  the 
institution. 
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In  1912  Mr.  Horaa  was  married  to  MIbb  Luey  H.  Laooek,  of  Gieenup,  Ken- 
tueky,  and  to  them  were  bom  two  children,  William  and  Marjorie.  In  his 
politieal  views  Mr.  Horan  is  a  republican  and  fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
Baton  Lodge,  No.  65,  B.  P.  O.  E.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Oatholie 
ehuTxsh.  Por  thirteen  years  he  has  resided  in  Dawson,  during  which  period  he 
has  been  closely  identified  with  its  business  interests  and  his  ability  and  fidel- 
ity are  strong  factors  in  the  continued  success  of  the  Dawson  Bank,  with  whieh 
he  has  been  identified  as  cashier  since  its  organization. 

ABB  HIXENBAUGH 

Abe  Hizenbaugh,  BherifP  of  Colfax  county  and  a  resident  of  Baton,  waa 
bom  in  Wayne  county,  lowa^  October  24,  1867,  a  son  of  George  and  Sanh 
Hizenbaugh,  who  were  natives  of  Virginia.  In  1909  he  was  deeted  to  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Colfax  county  and  has  since  been  continued  in  the  position  hj 
reelection,  his  term  of  office  extending  to  January  1,  1917,  when  he  will  have 
served  for  eight  years.  He  discharges  his  duties  without  fear  or  favor  and  hss 
made  an  excellent  incumbent  in  the  position. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1890,  in  Trinidad,  Colorado,  Mr.  Hixenbangh  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Nona  Neif ,  a  daughter  of  A.  8.  and  C.  8.  Neff,  of 
Baton,  New  Mexico.  They  now  have  three  children,  namely:  Lola,  who  gave, 
her  hand  in  marriage  to  E.  O.  Foster,  of  Baton,  New  Mexico ;  Bertha,  and  John 
8.  Fraternally  Mr.  Hixenbaugh  is  connected  with  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  his  memberdiip  being  in  Lodge  No.  865  at  Baton. 

CHESTER  D.  STEVENS 

Chester  D.  Stevons  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  contracting  in  Baton, 
erecting  many  of  the  important  buildings  and  the  fine  residences  of  the  city, 
but  is  now  living  retired.  He  was  bom  in  Watertown,  New  York,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1856,  and  is  a  son  of  Albert  8.  and  Julia  O.  (Perry)  Stevens,  the 
former  of  whom  died  in  Baton  in  October,  1888,  and  the  latter  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1906.  The  father  and  his  son,  Chester  D.,  located  in  Blackhawk,  Colo- 
rado, in  April,  1879,  and  followed  the  carpenter's  trade  there  for  a  year.  In 
1880  the  father  removed  to  Elizabethtown,  New  Mexico,  arid  the  following  year 
came  to  Baton,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  family  on  the  5th  of  May,  1882. 
He  was  a  contractor  and  was  very  successful  in  that  business.  His  paternal 
grandfather  emigrated  from  England  to  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  CMl  War 
between  Cromwell  and  the  adherents  of  the  crown,  and  his  son,  John  A.  Stevena, 
who  was  bom  near  Alexandria  Bay,  New  York,  served  in  the  Bevolutionary 
war. 

Chester  D.  Stevens  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Ogdens^ 
burg,  New  York.  He  went  to  Colorado  in  1879,  as  before  stated,  with  his  fath- 
er but  when  the  latter  proceeded  to  New  Mexico  he  returned  east  and  re- 
mained there  until  May,  1882,  when  he  came  to  Baton,  where  he  engaged  in 
contracting.  He  has  erected  many  of  the  principal  buildings  of  Baton,  in- 
eluding  the  Elks  Club,  the  First  Baptist  church,  the  Methodist  church,  the  city 
ball  and  o^ta  house  and  has  also  had  the  contract  for  a  large  number  of  the 
best  residences.    He  was  also  for  some  time  one  nf  the  owners  of  the  Baton 


Charles  B.  Thaeker,  of  Baton,  baa  redded  In  the  Southwest  for  fUtj-aena 
Tears  and  duiing  the  greater  part  of  that  time  has  been  identified  with  ranch- 
ing and  Mb  ac«ount  of  his  experiences  during  early  days  in  Colorado  and  Now 
Mexico  ia  very  interesting.  He  has  not  only  been  connected  with  business  in- 
teresta  aa  a  stock  raiser  for  a  long  period  but  he  has  also  played  a  part  in  pub- 
He  affairs  and  since  September,  1910,  has  served  as  deputy  sherifF  of  Colfax 
eonnty,  New  Uexico.  He  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  June,  1896,  in  Audabon 
eoun^,  Iowa,  but  in  the  following  year  was  taken  by  his  parent*,  John  B.  and 
Mary  A.  Thaeker,  to  Colorado,  where  ha  remained  nntU  1871,  wh«i  removal 
wa«  made  to  New  Mexico.  Both  his  father  and  mother  were  bom  in  Hamilton 
conntT',  Ohio,  but  in  1S50  tb^  became  reaidente  of  Iowa.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  the  following  children:  Henry  D.,  who  was  bom  in  1892;  Laura  U., 
bom  in  1895;  Charles  B.;  and  Benjamin,  bom  in  1869. 

Charles  B.  Thaeker  recMved  the  greater  part  of  his  education  in  Oolotmdo, 
attending  school  in  Denver  in  1870,  in  Greeley  in  1871-78  and  1874-70,  and  in 
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Trinidad  in  1875-76.  Since  early  boyhood  he  has  been  familiar  with  nmehing 
and  stock  raising  and  the  dairy  buainaaB,  hia  father  having  been  active  in  tfaoee 
lines  and  he  remembers  vividly  the  experiences  of  the  family  during  the  Indian 
troubles  in  the  early  '60s  in  Colorado.  There  were  also  many  difficulties  of 
other  kinds  to  be  encountered  during  the  early  days  in  the  Southwest  and  the 
ranching  businees  was  an  uncertain  one  for  a  considerable  period  although 
after  1875  conditions  improved.  He  is  still  giving  his  time  and  attentioii 
chiefly  to  ranching  and  dairying  and  his  long  experience,  combined  with  hia 
natural  ability,  enables  him  to  manage  his  affairs  so  as  to  secure  a  handsome 
return  from  his  business. 

Mr.  Thacker  was  married,  in  Trinidad,  Colorado,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1882, 
to  Miss  Artie  £.  Moore,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Elixabeth  T.  Moore 
and  who  was  bom  in  Washington  county,  Tennessee,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1858.  The  family  removed  from  Tennessee  to  Colorado  in  1873  and  the  father 
there  engaged  in  ranching  and  stock  raising.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  born 
nine  children.  Mr.  and  Mra  Thacker  have  four  children,  namely:  Harry  H.; 
Lloyd;  Charles  B.,  Jr.;  and  Helen  Gould,  who  is  studying  music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  and  is  considered  a  fine  pianist  by  competent  judges. 

Mr.  Thacker  supports  the  republican  party  at  the  polls  and  has  always  taken 
the  interest  of  a  good  citisen  in  governmental  affairs.  In  1897  and  1898  he 
served  as  city  marshal  of  Baton  and  since  September,  1910,  he  has  held  the 
office  of  deputy  sheriff  of  Colfax  county  under  Abe  Hixenbaugh..  In  that  ca- 
pacity he  has  made  an  excellent  record,  proving  fearless^  aggressive  and  pub- 
lic-spirited in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  is  widely  known  and  his  genuine 
worth  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  those  who  have  been  most  closely  associated 
with  him  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  has  found  great  pleasure  in  not- 
ing the  many  changes  that  have  come  about  in  the  State  since  pioneer  days 
and  all  improvements  for  the  further  development  of  the  conunonwealth  re- 
ceive his  hearty  support. 

ALFRED  JELFS 

Alfred  Jelf s,  now  successfully  engaged  in  the  abstract  and  insurance  busi- 
ness at  Baton,  is  a  representative  of  that  box  car  population  of  the  cit^  that 
came  here  when  Baton  was  a  railroad  camp,  his  father  being  a  foreman  sent 
here  in  charge  of  construction  work  during  the  initial  stages  of  railroad  build- 
ing in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Jelfs  was  bom  in  London,  England,  December  9, 
1865,  and  of  that  country  his  parents^  John  and  Sarah  (Bunyan)  Jelfs,  were 
also  natives.  They  came  to  the  new  world  in  1872,  settling  first  in  Iowa,  where 
the  father  was  employed  by  the  Iowa  Central  Baalway,  continuing  until  1880, 
in  which  year  he  removed  to  New  Mexico,  joining  the  little  railroad  camp  that 
occupied  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Baton.  He  became  foreman  of  the 
shops  then  being  constructed  by  the  Santa  F6  Bailroad  Company  and  later 
figured  prominently  in  banking  circles.  On  his  arrival  in  Baton  he  found  but 
three  other  people,  all  of  whom  were  railroad  employes  and  Mr.  Jelfs  was  one 
of  the  first  citizens  of  the  new  town  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  box  car  belong- 
ing to  the  railroad  company.    When  the  spring  of  1881  arrived  sixty-three 
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box  oan  irare  oeeapied  in  tiiia  manner  as  homes  by  the  railroad  employes  but 
fooB  the  woric  of  town  building  was  begun  and  the  families  were  a  little  later 
eftabUidied  in  more  habitable  abodes.  From  1881  until  1889  he  retained  his 
podtion  as  foreman  of  the  railroad  shops  and  then  resigned  to  become  a  factor 
in  the  organisation  and  conduct  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Baton,  of  which 
he  was  elected  a  director.  Soon  afterward  he  was  chosen  vice  president,  thus 
UkiBg  active  part  in  the  administrative  direction  and  executive  control  of  the 
institution.  On  September  4,  1858,  he  married  Sarah  Bunyan  and  they  became 
the  paients  of  seven  children,  of  whom  three  are  now  living. 

Alfred  Jelf s  was  brought  to  the  United  States  when  in  his  seventh  year  and 
be  remained  under  the  parental  roof  until  he  had  attained  his  majority,  when 
he  began  working  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  Santa  F6  Bailroad  Company, 
being  thus  employed  until  1905.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  abstract 
and  insurance  business,  in  which  he  has  since  been  active,  winning  a  large 
clientage  in  this  connection. 

In  1898  Mr.  Jelf  s  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Spindler,  a  native  of  Illi- 
D<He,  and  they  have  three  children,  Florence  B.,  John  T.  and  Harry  S.  Mr. 
Jelfs  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  is  now  clerk 
of  the  board  of  education  at  Baton.  His  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  he  belongs  to  the  Odd  FeUows  lodge  at  Baton.  He  has 
filled  an  of  the  chairs  in  the  local  lodge  and  was  the  grand  master  of  the 
Qrand  Lodge  in  1902  and  1903  and  is  again  serving  in  that  office.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Home  located  in  Bos- 
well,  New  Mexico.  He  has  witnessed  the  entire  development  of  Baton  from  a 
little  railroad  camp  of  a  few  box  cars  to  a  modem  city  with  all  of  the  latest 
improvements  and  every  modem  advantage  and  opportunity. 

C  WILLARD  FULTON,  M.D. 

Dr.  C.  Willard  Fulton  is  one  of  the  younger  and  also  one  of  the  progressive 
ittd  BQCcessfnl  members  of  the  medical  profession  at  Baton.  His  birth  oe- 
eomd  in  Aurora,  Illinois,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1880,  and  his  parents  were 
Jotq)h  and  Lydia  (WethereQ)  Fulton,  the  former  bom  in  Tinley  Park,  lUinois. 
Daring  his  active  life  the  father  engaged  in  the  hardware  business.  He  passed 
&WS7  in  1902  and  was  survived  until  1913  by  his  wife,  whose  birth  occurred  in 
Aurora,  Illinois,  in  1856.  They  were  the  parents  of  two  children:  Frederick 
F^  %  resident  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  and  G.  Willard. 

The  latter  attended  school  in  Aurora,  Illinois,  and  subsequently  completed  a 
eoone  in  the  Hyde  Park  high  school  of  Cfhicago  with  the  class  of  1897.  He 
then  traveled  in  the  interests  of  the  Minnesota  Times  for  three  years,  after 
wMeh  he  entered  the  Northwestern  University  medical  department,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1904.  For  a  year  thereafter  he  did  post  graduate  work 
in  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  and  subsequently  studied  at  various  clinics  in 
England  and  Scotland,  thus  preparing  himself  thoroughly  for  the  private  prac- 
tiee  of  the  profession.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  opened  an  office 
in  Chicago,  where  he  remained  until  1908,  when  he  came  to  Baton,  where  he 
has  since  built  up  a  large  practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.    Through  con- 
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of  hjfl  own,  sinee  wbieh  time  he  has  eondueted  his  enterpriae  under  the  name 
of  the  Sheet  Metal  A  Iron  Worka.  This  ia  today  one  of  the  important  in- 
dustrial eoncema  of  the  city  and  he  ia  accorded  a  liberal  patronage. 

In  1890  Mr.  Murphy  was  married  to  Miaa  Mamie  Campbell,  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  (Martin)  Campbell,  the  former  bom  in  England  and  the  lat- 
ter in  Peoria.  They  are  now  reaidenta  of  Baton,  New  Mexico.  To  Mr.  and 
Mra  Murphy  liaTe  been  bom  four  children:  May,  who  ia  a  graduate  of  the 
Xonnal  School  at  Laa  Yegaa  and  ia  the  wife  of  T.  H.  Morrow;  Marguerite, 
who  ia  also  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  and  ia  engaged  in  teaching;  Agnee^ 
who  ma  graduated  from  a  buaineaa  college  and  ia  now  caahier  with  the  Baton 
8apply  Company;  and  Paul,  who  ia  a  high  achool  graduate  and  ia  aaaociated 
with  hia  father  in  buaineaa.  The  family  are  all  communieanta  of  the  Catholic 
ckareh  and  Mr.  Murphy  ia  identified  alao  with  the  Knighta  of  Columbua^  in 
which  he  ia  one  of  the  atate  officera.  In  politica  he  ia  a  democrat  but  haa 
wmer  aought  nor  desired  political  preferment,  it  being  ever  hia  wiah  to  con- 
eantrate  hia  energiea  upon  hia  buaineaa  aff aira,  which,  wiaely  conducted,  have 
brought  him  growing  aueeeea. 

GSORGB  JAMBS  PACE 

George  Jamea  Pace  haa  been  identified  aince  the  eatabliahment  of  Baton 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  town  and  with  ita  puUic  intereata. 
He  ia  preaident  of  the  Baton  Electric  Light  Company.  He  belonga  to  that 
eUua  of  citiaena  who,  bom  in  the  far  eaat,  have  been  actuated  by  a  apirit  of 
enteipriae  that  haa  led  them  to  recognize  and  utilize  the  opportunitiea  and  ad- 
ytntagea  of  the  weat  Hia  birth  occurred  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennaylvania, 
November  19,  1843,  hia  parenta  being  David  and  Margaret  (Wooda)  Pace. 
Ia  early  life  he  became  aelf -aupporting  and  when  atill  in  hia  teena  learned  the 
trade  of  a  atove  molder.  Witii  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  hia  patriotic 
tpni  waa  arouaed  and  on  the  7th  of  Auguat,  1862,  he  enliated  aa  a  member 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Pennqrlvania  Infantry,  with  which  he 
remained  until  honorably  diacharged  after  nine  montha,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1883.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1865,  he  once  more  enliated,  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fourth  Pennaylvania  Cavalry,  with  which  he  aerved  until  the  lat  of 
Jolj  of  that  year.  During  both  terma  of  aervice  he  waa  connected  with  the 
tsmj  of  the  Potomac  and  among  other  engagementa  in  which  he  participated 
vera  the  hotly  oonteated  battlea  of  Frederiekaburg  and  Chancelloraville. 

Following  the  doae  of  hoatilitiee  between  the  north  and  the  aouth  Mr.  Pace 
worked  at  hia  trade  in  the  eaat  until  1873,  when  he  made  hia  way  weatward, 
loe&ting  on  the  preaent  aite  of  Laa  Animaa,  Colorado,  where  he  waa  engaged 
in  bonneaa  for  eighteen  montha.  In  November,  1878,  he  removed  to  Willow 
Springa,  New  Mexico,  a  atage  atation,  and  afterward  aided  in  eatabliahing  the 
town  of  Otero,  where  he  conducted  a  general  mercantile  buaineaa  until  the 
railroad  waa  completed  through  Laa  Yegaa  and  Baton  waa  founded.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Pace  haa  been  doaely,  prominently  and  helpfully  identified  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  city.  He  opened  a  grocery  atore,  which  he 
eondueted  until  1902,  when  he  put  aaide  peraonal  intereata  to  give  hia  attention 
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to  the  duties  of  public  office.  He  had  previously  been  elected  to  poflitioiis  of 
public  preferment  and  although  the  county  is  democratic  and  he  is  a  stalwart 
republican  he  has  always  been  accorded  large  majorities^  a  fact  indieatiTe  of 
his  capability,  personal  worth  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  school  board  and  held  that  office  when  the  town  built  its  first 
schoolhouse.  He  also  served  for  some  years  on  the  city  counciL  In  1880  he 
was  elected  county  commissioner  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  in  1902  was 
chosen  for  the  office  of  county  treasurer  and  collector,  to  which  position  he 
was  reelected  in  1004,  and  again  in  1906.  He  reentered  businees  eirdes, 
serving  for  two  years,  1912  and  1913,  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Baton 
Crystal  Ice  &  Gold  Storage  Company,  one  of  the  important  commercial  indus- 
tries of  the  city.  He  is  president  of  the  Baton  Electric  Light  Company  and  is 
a  director  of  the  Gkite  City  Building  &  Loan  Association,  of  whieh  he  was 
formerly  vice  president.  He  displays  keen  discernment  and  sound  judgment 
in  business  affairs  and  his  enterprise  has  wrought  for  success. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Pace  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Thomas,  who  by 
a  former  marriage  had  two  children,  James  Bay  Thomas;  and  Alice  M.,  now 
the  wife  of  8.  W.  Clark.  Mr.  Pace  holds  membership  in  the  Maaonic  order 
and  John  A.  Logan  Post,  Q.A.B.,  of  Baton,  and  is  popular  in  those  organ- 
izations. He  and  his  wife  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  in  Baton  and 
its  hospitality  is  one  of  its  most  attractive  features. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Chaves  County 

THE  county  of  Chaves,  named  for  the  distinguished  New  Mex- 
ican family '"  members  of  which  have  been  identified  with  the 
great  events  of  the  Territory  from  the  earliest  times,  was 
created  in  1889  '*  out  of  the  areas  comprising  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
Aoearding  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  Last  named  county,  which  com- 
prised all  of  southeastern  New  Mexico,  had  a  total  population  of 
only  2,513,  of  which  2,303  were  native  to  the  Territory. 

The  original  boundaries  of  Chaves  county,  as  set  forth  in  the  en- 
actment creating  the  counties  of  Chaves  and  Eddy,  were  as  follows : 

All  that  i)ortion  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  lying  eastward  of  a 
Une  drawn  through  said  county  as  follows:  Commencing  at  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  on  the  line  between 
ranges  nineteen  and  twenty  east;  thence  south  on  said  line  to  the 
base  line ;  thence  south  along  the  range  line  between  ranges  nineteen 

'^  twenty  east  to  the  first  standard  parallel  south ;  thence  east  to 
loint  where  the  range  line  between  ranges  twenty  and  twenty- 
Ouu  iast,  south  of  said  first  standard  parallel,  intersects  said  par- 
allel; thence  south  on  the  line  between  said  ranges  twenty  and 
twenty-one  to  the  second  standard  parallel  south;  thence  south  to 
the  southeast  comer  of  Township  Eleven,  south  of  range  twenty 
eagt;  thence  west  to  the  line  between  ranges  twenty  and  twenty-one 
south  of  the  second  standard  parallel  south;  thence  south  to  the 
third  standard  parallel  south  sJong  the  range  line  between  ranges 
twenty  and  twenty-one  to  intersect  the  third  standard  parallel, 
south;  thence  east  along  said  parallel  to  where  the  line  from  the 
south  side  of  same  between  ranges  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  in- 

<s  Members  of  this  family  lived  in  the  proyince  prior  to  the  revolution  of 
1680.  Don  Fernando  Doran  j  Ghabes  was  one  of  the  leading  Spaniards  driven 
out  at  that  time.  He  and  others  of  his  family  returned  with  the  Be-eonquista- 
dor,  Qeneral  Don  Diego  de  Vargas,  took  part  in  all  the  principal  battles  of  the 
re-eonquest^  and  finaUy  settled  upon  lands  which  were  granted  to  him  near  Al- 
boqaeique.  See  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  Twitchell,  vol.  ii,  pp.  13-71 ; 
OH  Santa  Fe,  Charles  Wilson  Hackett,  vol.  iii,  pp.  103-132;  ante,  voL  ii,  p. 
410,  note  411. 

M  New  Mexico  Session  Laws,  1889,  eh.  87. 
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when  prices  at  the  big  markets  of  the  East  declined  the  cattleinaii, 
at  times,  was  put  to  it  to  meet  expenses. 

Of  more  recent  years,  however,  the  use  of  electricity  for  pump- 
ing irrigation  water  from  the  underflow  has  been  developed  to  its 
highest  efficiency  in  the  Pecos  Valley  section  of  Chaves  county, 
while  the  discovery  and  development  of  a  large  artesian  belt  in  the 
same  section,  and  of  a  shallow  pumping  belt,  of  even  greater  dimen- 
nons,  combined  with  this  to  bring  the  naturally  fertile  soil  of  the 
section  into  productivity. 

Where  once  was  waste  land,  arid  bench  and  rolling  swale,  is  now 
graded  or  level  orchard  or  field.  The  Chaves  county  valley  sec- 
tion has  come  into  its  own,  and  the  section  is  now  able  to  compare 
with  any  agricultural  county  in  the  state  as  a  producer  of  &Ad 
crops,  horticultural  products,  garden  stuff,  and  many  specialized 
crops. 

Chaves  county  has  an  area  of  9,599  square  miles,  or  six  million, 
twenty-one  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  being  exceeded 
in  size  only  by  Socorro  county,  which  is  approximately  fifty  per 
cent  larger.  It  is  a  plains  country  almost  entirely,  though  on  its 
western  botmdary  the  foothills  of  the  White  and  Sacramento  moun- 
tains break  the  terrain  somewhat  On  the  southwestern  edge  lie  the 
Qnadalupe  mountains.  The  principal  stream  is  the  Pecos  river, 
which  divides  the  section  from  north  to  south  and  receives  the  fiow 
of  such  tributaries  as  the  Arroyo  Yeso,  Arroyo  Conejos,  Deep  creek, 
Salt  creek,  the  Hondo,  the  Berendo,  and  the  Itio  Feliz.  The  county 
has  some  valuable  timber  lands,  as  more  than  30,000  acres  are  in- 
cluded in  farms,  and  the  national  forest  territory  within  its  boun- 
daries totals  69,760  acres. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  improved  land  in  Chaves  county 
fanns  has  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent  At  present  the  area 
included  in  its  farms  is  1,049,696  acres,  or  considerably  more  than 
one-sixth  of  its  total  area.  Of  these  farms  twenty-nine  are  of  more 
than  1,000  acres  which  in  itself  is  evidence  enough  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  area  as  a  stock  producer.  Most  of  the  farms  of  the 
connty  are  between  260  and  499  acres  in  area,  though  there  are 
great  nmnbers  of  them  which  have  less  than  100  acres.  In  fact 
the  large  number  of  small  farms  is  an  indication  of  the  practice  of 
intensive  cultivation  in  this  county.    According  to  the  tax  rolls 
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there  are  145,794  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  private  ownership  in 
the  county,  having  a  value  of  $1,583,577.  The  total  asseBsed  valua- 
tion of  properly  of  all  kinds  in  the  county  in  1916  is  $23,785,095. 
There  are  still  large  areas  of  government  land  subject  to  entry,  the 
Boswell  Land  Office  having  jurisdiction  over  1,596,583  acres,  of 
which  1,048,703  are  surveyed,  and  the  Port  Sumner  Land  Office 
having  jurisdiction  over  803,521  acres^  all  of  which  are  surveyed. 

During  the  years  of  1915  and  1916  the  sales  and  leases  of  state 
lands  in  this  county  have  been  very  large.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  state  land  in  this  county  now  under  lease,  which  is  for 
sale,  and  there  are  still  many  thousands  of  acres  open  to  entry  on 
the  wide  plains.  Water  must  be  developed  on  these  lands  either 
by  drilling  or  digging  wells  or  by  storage  reservoirs.  An  extensiTe 
portion  of  the  lands  lies  west  of  the  Pecos  river,  and  some  of  these 
lands  are  in  what  is  known  as  the  ''Artesian  Belt,"  where  many 
artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  which  have  produced  a  steady  flow. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are  among  the  best  in  the  state.  There 
are  sixly-two  school  buildings,  with  116  instructors.  The  1914 
school  population  was  5,370,  indicating  a  total  population  of  ap- 
proximately 18,000.  The  1910  c^isus  gives  the  county  a  popula- 
tion of  16,850.  Of  this  6,172  live  in  the  city  of  Boswell.  At  the 
time  of  the  twelfth  census  the  population  was  only  4,773.  The  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  among  the  males  of  voting  age  according  to 
the  thirteenth  census  was  three  and  four-tenths,  while  ten  years  be- 
fore it  was  nine  and  two-tenths. 

The  thirteenth  census,  which  has  the  latest  available  figures  on 
irrigation  in  the  county,  gives  the  total  acreage  irrigated  in  the  year 
it  was  taken  at  56,064,  or  about  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  county.  This  area  has  increased  very  consider- 
ably since  the  taking  of  the  census. 

There  are  10,000  acres  under  the  Hondo  reclamation  project,  but 
only  a  small  percentage  is  under  cultivation.  Cooperative  enter- 
prises included  9,600  acres  the  same  year  and  commercial  enter- 
prises some  31,000,  8,450,  and  12,500  acres,  respectively,  being 
irrigated  by  projects  of  that  class  in  1909.  The  same  year  individ- 
ual and  partnership  enterprises  irrigated  33,814  acres,  the  projects 
being  capable  of  irrigating  55,703  acres.  There  are  471  individual 
irrigation  enterprises  in  the  county.    Plowing  wells  produce,  at 
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mazimam  flow,  428,640  gallons  a  minute  for  irrigation  purposes. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  pumped  wells  are  capable  of  producing 
50,000  gallons  per  minute  additional.  The  water  sources  are  about 
evenly  divided  between  streams  and  wells,  though  springs  and  lakes 
furnish  a  small  amount  of  water. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  county  are  Boswell,^^  Hagerman,  Dex- 
ter, Lake  Arthur,  Kenna,  and  Lower  Penasco.  Boswell  is  the 
county  seat,  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  the  finest  public 
jboildings  of  any  city  in  the  Stfette,  with  the  exception  of  Santa  F6, 
the  capital. 

The  county  court  house,  built  of  gray  brick,  at  a  cost  of  approx- 
imately $200,000,  is  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  South- 
west The  high  school  building  cost  $75,000,  the  Federal  building, 
equipped  for  post  office  and  court  purposes,  $75,000,  the  various 
stractares  of  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  $175,000,  and  the  Masonic  Temple  $75,000.  The  city 
has  a  population  (1916)  of  about  eight  thousand  and  the  standard 
of  intelligence  is  very  high.  The  city  system  of  public  schools,  with 
buildings  of  a  value  exceeding  $250,000,  maintains  a  staff  of  forty- 
eight  capable  instructors.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  main- 
tains a  fine  system  and  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  the  great 
Ktate  school  for  boys,  ranks  high  in  the  grading  of  this  class  of  edu- 

<iln  1874  a  man  named  Huggins  was  kUled  bj  Comanche  Tndiang  while 
eurying  letters  from  Fort  Sumner  to  a  trading  post  for  cattlemen  in  the 
Toper  Peeos  Valley,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles.  The  growing  importance 
of  the  place,  which  was  called  Boswell,  after  the  father  of  a  man  named  Van 
G.  Smitii,  who  was  the  first  to  make  a  claim  on  the  site  of  the  town,  inducied 
the  goTemment  to  establiidi  a  post  office  here  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  its 
f onner  letter  carrier.  Paul  Schwartz  was  the  first  postmaster.  Its  first  store 
building  was  constructed  of  adobe  in  1869,  and  a  dwelling  of  the  same  material 
VBS  built  about  the  same  time  some  eighty  feet  north  of  the  store.  These  im- 
proTements  became  the  property  of  Capt^  J.  C.  Lea  in  1878.  In  October,  1885, 
s  brother  of  Capt.  Lea  made  a  plat  of  the  village  although  it  was  not  filed 
antil  two  years  later.  In  1891,  O.  A.  Bichardson,  introduce  a  biU  in  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  villages  which  became  a 
law  February  14,  1891,  and  tiie  first  election  of  village  officials  was  held  the 
foUowing  Ji&y;  it  retained  the  village  form  of  government  until  December, 
1903.  The  fiM  trustees  for  the  village  were  Nathan  Jaffa  (chairman),  J.  8. 
Lesy  Frank  Lesnet,  E.  H.  Skipwith,  S.  8.  Mradenhall;  clerk,  Scott  Truzton. 
At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  as  a  village  Boswell  had  a  population  of  about 
400;  in  1900  it  had  2,000  and  its  present  population  is  approximately  8,000. 
The  first  atf  government  had  as  mayor,  J.  C.  Lea;  clerk,  F.  J.  Bock;  treasurer, 
E.  H.  Williams;  aldermen,  L.  B.  Tannehill,  Balph  Parsons,  S.  P.  Denning,  W. 
W.  Ogle,  and  A.  L.  Whiteman.  Mayor  Lea  died  Febnuiry  4,  1904,  and  Mr. 
Tannehill  served  as  acting  mayor  during  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 
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Dexter^  and  Lake  Arthur  are  more  recent  settlements  but  are 
prospering  and  filling  the  demand  for  shipping  and  supply  points 
at  closer  intervals  in  the  valley.  Both  of  these  towns  have  sub- 
stantial foundation  for  a  continuance  of  present  prosperous  condi- 
tions as  they  are  founded  in  excellent  agricultural  and  horticultural 
regions. 

Some  of  the  substantial  business  men  of  the  county  are  here  noted. 

KBNNBTH  K.  SCOTT 

Kenneth  K.  Seott,  actively  engaged  in  law  praetiee  at  BosweU,  was  bom  in 
KBOx?il]e,  Tennesaeey  Jannary  22,  1875,  a  mn  of  J.  Foster  and  Adelia  (An- 
denon)  Seott  The  father  Benred  in  the  Confederate  army,  enlisting  from 
Tfloneoiee,  and  became  an  officer  in  O'Oonnor'a  Artillery.  After  the  dose  of 
tiM  war  he  deroted  his  attention  to  the  buainesB  of  milling  and  brick  manu- 
fafltonng.  He  is  stiU  living,  aa  is  also  the  mother,  who  is  a  daughter  of 
Alexander  Anderson  and  a  granddaoghter  of  Joseph  Anderson,  both  of  whom 
rapreosnted  Tenneese  in  the  United  States  senate. 

Kenneth  K.  Scott  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  E^noxville 
ind  in  the  Universi^  of  Tennessee,  which  is  located  in  his  native  city.  Taking 
up  the  study  of  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Knoxville  in  1896  and  after 
piaeUeing  for  four  years  in  Tennessee  came  to  New  Mexico  in  1900,  at  which 
tune  he  settled  in  Gallup.  There  he  remained  in  active  practice  for  four  years 
sad  in  October,  1904,  removed  to  Boswell,  where  he  has  sinee  engaged  in  active 
praetiee,  making  steady  progress  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  connection  with 
the  bar  of  that  city.  He  served  as  city  attorney  from  1905  until  1910  and  in 
that  office  and  through  private  practice  he  soon  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
gaeeeasfolly  cope  with  intricate  legal  problema 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Scott  has  always  been  an  earnest  democrat  and 
hae  been  caUed  to  serve  in  various  official  positions^  some  of  which  have  been 
in  the  line  of  his  profession.  He  was  deputy  derk  of  the  Tennessee  supreme 
court  at  Knozville  from  1897  until  1899,  was  city  attorney  and  clerk  at  Ghillup, 
New  Mezieo,  from  1901  until  1904  and  then,  as  previouely  stated,  was  called  to 
offiee  soon  after  removing  to  BosweU.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  various  dem- 
oeiatie  conventions  and  was  an  alternate  to  the  national  convention  of  his 
partf  in  St  Louis  in  1904.  He  was  elected  district  attorney  for  the  fifth  New 
Mexico  judicial  district  November  7,  1911,  and  in  that  as  in  the  other  official 
positions  which  he  has  filled  he  has  made  a  most  creditable  record.  He  is  fond 
of  outdoor  life  and  turns  to  it  for  recreation  after  arduous  professional  ser- 
vice. His  chief  interest,  however,  is  the  practice  of  law  and  his  standing  among 
hia  profeesbnal  brethren  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  honored  with 
eleetion  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  New  Mexico  Bar  Association. 

M  The  region  in  and  around  Dexter  has  the  largest  scope  of  country  subject 
to  irrigation,  more  fertile  land  and  the  largest  water  supply  in  the  Upper  Pecos 
Valley.  The  supply  of  artesian  water  is  mater  here  than  at  any  other  point 
m  the  valley.  A  well  is  expected  to  irrigate  at  least  eighty  acres,  the  flow 
▼arying  from  one  to  three  thousand  gallons  per  minute. 
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COLUMBUS  R.  CARR 

Crolumbus  B.  Carr,  an  architect  following  his  profeasion  at  Boswell,  was 
bom  in  White  coontj,  Tenneesee,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1866,  bat  waa 
reared  in  Davidson  countj,  that  state,  spending  his  youthful  days  in  the  home 
of  his  parents,  William  and  Sarah  Jane  (McBride)  Garr.  The  father  waa  a 
contractor  and  builder,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Giyil  War  put  aside  all  baanm 
and  personal  considerations,  joining  the  army  as  a  member  of  Colonel  Goomba' 
batallion,  with  which  he  continued  through  the  four  years'  conflict.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  are  now  deceased. 

Columbus  H.  Carr  was  educated  in  private  schools  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Tennea- 
see,  and  in  Andrew  Jackson  College,  now  out  of  existence,  and  otiier  sehoola. 
He  also  received  private  training  in  architecture  under  Colonel  William  C. 
Smith,  who  afterward  lost  his  life  in  the  Philippines,  and,  starting  out  upon 
his  professional  career,  he  worked  through  the  state  for  some  time,  being  locate 
ed  for  different  periods  at  Sparta,  at  Livingston,  Tennessee,  and  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.    On  the  14th  of  May,  1894,  he  located  in  Boswell  and  has  since  remained 
in  New  Mexico,  where  as  an  architect  he  was  prominently  connected  with  public 
improvements.    He  erected  the  original  building  of  the  New  Mexico  Militar; 
Institute,  was  also  the  builder  of  the  Central  high  school  of  Boswell  and  is  now 
engaged  in  making  additions  to  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Las  V^as.    He 
has  been  the  architect  and  builder  of  many  hospitals  and  schools  throughout 
the  State  and  his  pronounced  ability  has  brought  him  prominently  before  the 
public,  as  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Carr  holds  to  the  Presbyterian  faith  and  he  gives  his  political  allegi- 
ance to  the  democratic  party,  which  he  has  supported  since  age  ccof erred  upon 
him  the  right  of  franchise.  He  is  found  thoroughly  reliable  as  well  as  pro- 
gressive in  his  business  life  and  enterprise  and  laudable  ambition  have  carried 
him  steadily  forward. 

C.  C.  HILL 

C.  C.  TT^il,  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  Chaves  county  and  a.  resident 
of  Boswell,  was  bom  June  23,  1863,  in  Pike  county,  Missouri,  a  son  of  T.  Y. 
and  Katura  (LeweUen)  Hill.  The  father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  thus 
provided  for  the  support  of  his  family,  which  numbered  eight  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  is  still  living  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-seven  years  but 
his  wife  passed  away  in  1901. 

Professor  C.  C.  Hill,  who  was  the  fifth  child,  attended  the  public  schoola  of 
Missouri  and  afterward  was  graduated  from  the  Christian  University  at  Canton, 
Missouri,  where  he  completed  his  course  in  1885.  By  teaching  school  he  paid 
his  own  way  through  college  and  later  he  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try at  Perry,  in  Balls  county,  Missouri,  in  1889.  He  was  then  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  Laddonia,  Missouri,  where  he  remained  for  fo\iT 
years  and  was  then  pastor  of  the  Christian  church  in  Montgomery  City,  Mis- 
souri, from  1893  until  1899.  In  the  latter  year  he  entered  upon  ministerial 
work  at  California,  Missouri,  where  he  continued  until  1902,  and  through  the 
succeding  two  years  he  was  at  Bichmond,  IfissourL    In  January,  1904,   he 
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ICr.  Tanner  and  his  wife  are  eonsiatent  and  faithful  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist ehnreh  and  he  is  identifled  also  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  His 
politieal  aUegianee  is  given  the  republiean  party  and  he  has  held  some  local 
ofBeeSy  having  served  as  eoimty  commissioner  in  TTansas,  wliile  for  nine  years  he 
hsa  bean  derk  of  the  town  board  in  Hagerman.  He  stadies  dlosely  the  vital 
qoMtions  and  issaes  of  the  day  and  his  influence  is  given  in  support  of  those 
pisns  and  measures  which  seem  to  promise  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  public. 
There  is  no  phase  of  the  state's  development  in  which  he  is  not  interested,  and 
in  ss  far  as  possible  he  aids  in  the  work  of  general  improvement 

C  W.  HALLIBURTON 

GL  W.  Halliburton,  manager  of  the  Dexter  Lumber  Company,  was  bom  in 
Minouri,  August  8,  1858,  a  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Featherstone)  HaUi- 
borton.  The  father,  who  was  a  farmer  by  oceupation,  settled  in  Missouri  at 
in  early  day  and  there  gave  his  attention  to  general  agricultural  pursuits  until 
bis  death,  which  occurred  in  1859.  His  widow  long  survived  him,  passing  away 
IB  1914,  whea  she  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

GL  W.  Halliburton,  their  only  child,  attended  the  public  schools  but  was 
obliged  to  put  aside  his  textbooks  at  an  early  age  and  most  of  his  life's 
leaons  have  been  learned  in  the  school  of  experience.  He  devoted  four- 
teen years  to  railroad  work,  his  services  being  largely  in  eonnection  witii 
the  freight  department.  He  was  a  resident  of  Missouri  during  that  period 
ind  later  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  raising  and  sale  of  nursery  stock, 
conducting  business  along  that  line  for  five  years.  Still  later  he  estab- 
liihed  a  planing  mill,  which  he  conducted  for  three  years  and  then  he  turned 
Mfl  attention  to  the  Southwest,  making  his  way  to  Boswell  in  November,  1903. 
In  1904  he  arrived  in  Dexter.  The  town  at  that  time  had  scarcely  been  started. 
There  were  practically  no  buildings  upon  the  present  site  and  for  a  time  he 
Ibed  in  a  tent,  doing  his  own  work.  He  became  connected  with  the  lumber 
bnmieBs  at  this  point.  The  yard  here  was  formerly  a  branch  of  the  Pecos 
Yillej  Lumber  Company  but  Was  later  sold  to  the  Hagerman  Lumber  ft  Hard- 
wire Company,  by  which  corporation  it  was  conducted  until  July,  1908,  when  it 
«M  taken  over  by  the  Kemp  Lumber  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Halliburton  acts 
ts  manager.  He  is  thus  engaged  in  the  successful  control  of  an  important 
honaan  and  is  continually  enlarging  its  interests. 

On  the  lOtii  of  February,  1881,  Mr.  Halliburton  was  married  to  Miss  Edna 
MeCaime  and  she  died  May  26,  1906,  leaving  three  sons,  Leo  C,  Walton  and 
Oeear  T.,  the  eldest  son,  George  W.,  having  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years.  Cn  the  29th  of  July,  1909,  Mr.  Halliburton  was  again 
numied,  his  second  union  being  with  Miss  Hattie  B.  Singleton.  Mr.  Halli- 
burton also  has  a  little  grandson,  now  three  years  of  age. 

In  his  religious  faith  Mr.  Halliburton  is  a  Presbyterian  and  is  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  church  and  its  work.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Odd 
FeDows.  In  politics  he  is  somewhat  independent,  voting  for  men  rather  than 
for  party,  although  he  often  supports  the  democratic  party.  While  in  Moberly, 
Miflsouri,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  for  five  years  and  he  took 
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an  active  interest  in  public  affairs  there  during  the  long  period  of  his  im- 
dence  in  that  place,  eoyering  a  third  of  a  century,  from  1870  until  1903.  He 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  eonununitj  in  which  he  now  liyes  and  he  cooperate! 
in  many  well  defined  plans  and  measures  for  the  general  good. 

FRED  MIELENZ 

Fred  Mielens,  cashier  of  the  Dexter  State  Bank  at  Dexter,  New  Mexico,  was 
bom  in  Nebraska,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1876,  a  son  of  C.  L.  and  Matilda 
Mielenz.  The  father,  who  also  devoted  his  life  to  the  banking  businesa,  in 
1868  became  a  resident  of  Nebraska,  where  he  has  since  remained,  both  he 
and  his  wife  still  living  in  that  state.  In  their  family  were  three  sons  snd 
three  daughters. 

Of  this  family,  Fred  Mielenx,  reared  in  Nebraska,  was  educated  in  the  publie 
schools  and  in  a  business  college,  while  in  preparation  for  the  bar  he  entered 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  During  the  period  in 
which  he  was  a  law  student  he  also  acted  as  secretary  to  the  dean  of  the  law 
school,  Hon.  M.  B.  Beeee,  who  prior  to  that  time  had  been  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state. 

After  his  graduation  from  the  law  school  Mr.  Mielens  engaged  upon  active 
practice  in  Nebraska,  there  continuing  for  two  years.  He  afterward  served  aa 
private  secretary  to  Judge  J.  J.  Sullivan,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
for  three  years.  He  resigned  that  position  in  order  to  engage  in  the  banking 
business  in  the  western  part  of  Nebraska  but  afterward  removed  to  Idaho 
because  of  his  wife's  health.  Later  he  returned  to  Columbus,  Nebraska,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  banking  buaines  for  three  years.  In  1908  he  arrived  in  New 
Mexico  and  upon  establishing  his  home  at  Dexter,  organised  the  Dexter  State 
Bank,  of  which  he  has  been  the  cashier. 

Mr.  Mielenz  was  married  to  Miss  Mamie  Heaton,  who  died  in  1915,  leaving 
two  children,  Bosane  and  Gretohen.  The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  Mr.  MideoDLS  is  also  identified  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic  party  but  he  has 
neither  time  nor  inclination  te  seek  ofAce,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  ener- 
gies  upon  his  business  interests.  Aside  from  his  connection  with  banking  he 
is  interested  in  eheep  and  is  also  farming,  his  land  being  devoted  mostly  to  the 
raising  of  alfalfa.  He  is  a  progressive  citizen  and  one  whose  labors  are  bring- 
ing excellent  results.  He  is  today  accounted  one  of  the  foremost  represmta- 
tive  citizens  of  southeastern  New  Mexico. 

ROY  I.  LOCHHEAD 

Boy  I.  Lochhead,  conducting  bucdness  under  the  name  of  the  Pecos  Valley 
Alfalfa  Mill  Company  at  Hagerman,  is  sole  proprietor  of  this  businesa^  whidi 
has  reached  extensive  and  gratifying  proportions.  He  has  lived  in  the  Pecos 
valley  since  1910,  arriving  there  when  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years.  He 
was  bom  in  Terrell,  Texas,  April  16,  1887,  a  son  of  £.  J.  and  Nellie  (Bryant) 
Lochhead.     The  father  departed  this  life  in  Texas  but  the  mother  is  still  living. 

Boy  I.  Lochhead,  spending  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof,  en- 
tered the  public  schools  of  Terrell,  Texas,  at  the  usual  age  and  passed  through 
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eoBfeentiw  grades  to  the  high  echool.  When  hie  textbooks  were  put  aside  he 
beeame  eoaaeeted  with  the  Terrell  Milling  Company,  with  which  he  remained 
ontQ  1910,  when  he  left  the  Lone  Star  state  and  removed  to  the  Peeos  valley, 
wh«ra  he  has  sinee  remained.  In  Hagerman  he  built  the  mill  whieh  he  now 
omu  sad  operates  for  the  grinding  of  alfalfa.  He  seUs  this  to  the  mixers  of 
ehiekea  feed  and  dairy  feed  and  his  product  is  shipped  to  all  portions  of  the 
east  as  far  as  New  York.  The  business  has  reached  extensive  and  gratifying 
proportions^  furnishing  employment  to  ten  people,  while  the  annual  sales  amount 
to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  has  made  his  business  one  of  the 
ehiof  aterprises  of  Chaves  county  and  in  all  his  business  career  he  has  dis- 
played ability  in  separating  the  essential  from  the  non-essential.  His  dis- 
erisunation  is  keen,  his  judgment  sound  and  his  enterprise  unfaltering.  In 
addition  to  his  milling  interests  he  is  connected  with  the  cattle  industry. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1912,  Mr.  Lochhead  was  married  to  Miss  Odessa  White, 
I  daogfater  of  G.  B.  L.  White,  of  Big  Springs,  New  Mexico,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Boy  I.,  Jr.  The  parents  are  protestants  in  religious  faith  and  Mr.  Loch- 
head is  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  with  the  Elks.  In  politics 
he  is  a  democrat  and  is  a  public-spirited  citizen  interested  in  all  that  pertains 
to  tlie  welfare  of  county  and  state. 

J.  CHARLES  GILBERT 

J.  Charles  Gilbert  is  one  of  the  younger  repreeentatives  of  the  bar  at  Bos- 
irdl,  having  been  admitted  to  practice  in  1012.  In  the  intervening  period  he 
has  gamed  a  liberal  share  of  the  public  patronage  and  has  been  connected  with 
considerable  important  litigation.  He  was  bom  in  Hackett,  Sebastian  county, 
Arkansas,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1879,  a  son  of  Franklin  M.  and  Mary 
FraaMS  (Inman)  Gilbert  The  father,  now  deceased,  saw  some  service  during 
the  Civil  War  with  the  Confederate  army  but  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  to  the  occupation  of  farming.  The  son,  J.  Charles  Gilbert^  after  attending 
tho  pubHe  schools  came  to  Boswell,  New  Mexico,  where  he  arrived  in  1897. 
Hen  he  was  first  employed  by  £1  Capitan  Land  &  Cattle  Company.  He  after- 
ward engaged  in  well  drilling,  putting  down  the  deep  well  west  of  Boswell  for 
the  Santa  Fe  Central.  He  was  afterward  employed  as  brakeman  by  the  railroad 
eompeny  but  his  ambition  led  him  into  other  fields  of  business  activity.  He 
had  taken  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  oflce  and  under  the  direction  of  James 
8.  Araett  of  Oklahoma,  prior  to  coming  to  New  Mexico,  and  afterward  con- 
tizioed  his  reading  with  Judge  W.  W.  Gatewood,  Judge  Richardson  and  later 
with  U.  8.  Bateman,  all  of  Boswell.  In  1912  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  after 
whieh  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Hon.  O.  O.  Askren,  that  association 
being  maintained  until  1915.  In  January  of  that  year  the  partnership  was 
dissolved  and  Mr.  (Gilbert  has  since  been  alone  in  practice.  He  recognized  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  that  in  no  profession  does  advancement  depend  more 
largely  upon  individual  merit  and  ability  than  in  the  law  and  he  has  therefore 
dosely  applied  himself  to  the  mastery  of  legal  principles  and  to  the  careful 
aaalization  of  his  eases  that  he  may  make  correct  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  points  in  litigatbn. 
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On  the  dd  of  September,  1910,  Mr.  Gilbert  was  united  in  marriiige  to  Wm 
Kate  G.  Moffitt,  a  daughter  of  John  Moifitt  To  them  have  been  bom  three 
children,  namelj:  Mary  E.,  J.  C,  Jr.,  and  William  £.  The  mother  holdf 
membership  in  the  Christian  ehurch  and  Mr.  Gilbert  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  polities  he  is  a 
demoorat,  recognized  as  a  prominent  and  active  party  woricer.  He  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  state  central  committee  and  his  opinions  cany  weight  in 
democratic  circles.  His  social  nature  finds  expression  in  his  membership  in  the 
Chain  Lakes  Society  and  he  greatly  enjoys  fishing  and  hunting,  in  which  he 
indulges  when  opportunity  offers.  His  professional  duties  are  ever  first  with 
him,  however,  and  he  allows  nothing  to  interfere  with  their  faithful  perform- 
ance, BO  that  it  is  fast  becoming  recognised  that  his  devotion  to  his  clientB' 
interests  is  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  his  professional  activity. 

GEORGE  A.  DAVISSON 

George  A.  Davisson,  county  treasurer  of  CSuives  county  and  well  known  as  a 
real  estate  broker  of  BosweU,  was  bom  April  14,  1884,  in  Galveston,  Texas,  his 
parents  being  WUliam  S.  and  Callie  E.  (Bobertson)  Davisson.  He  acquired 
his  education  through  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of  Marlin,  Texas,  and  at 
Hill 's  Business  College  at  Waco,  Texas,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1899, 
and  when  his  textbooks  were  put  aside  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  cultivar 
tion  of  cotton  in  Bell  and  Falls  counties,  Texas,  carrying  on  that  business  until 
1901. 

In  the  latter  year  Mr.  Davisson  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  establishing  Mb 
home  in  Boswell,  where  he  has  since  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  being  a 
member  of  the  firm  operating  under  the  name  of  the  Trimble-Davisson  Com- 
pany. He  is  thoroughly  informed  concerning  property  values  and  has  gained  a 
good  clientage.  He  handles  farm  lands  as  well  as  city  property  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  negotiating  many  important  realty  transfers. 

Mr.  Davisson  was  married  June  24,  1908,  to  Miss  Belva  Abbe  Beed,  a  daugh- 
ter of  S.  H.  Beed,  and  they  have  two  children,  George  A.  and  Marjorie  Abbe. 
The  parents  are  members  of  the  Christian  church  and  Mr.  Davisson  is  connected 
with  various  fraternal  and  social  organisations,  belonging  to  the  Elks^  the 
Country  dub,  and  the  Fin  and  Feather  Club.  He  turns  to  hunting,  fiidiing, 
and  motoring  for  diversion  but  has  comparatively  little  leisure  time.  In  politics 
he  is  a  democrat  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention  of  his  party.  On 
the  7th  of  November,  1911,  he  was  elected  the  first  treasurer  and  collector  of 
Chaves  county  following  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union.  He  is  the 
present  incumbent  in  that  position,  in  which  he  has  proven  loyal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  office  by  reason  of  the  prompt,  faithful,  and  reliable  manner  in 
which  he  has  ever  discharged  his  duties.  He  never  lightly  regards  the  duties  of 
citisenship  and  has  been  a  cooperant  factor  in  many  well  defined  plans  to  pro- 
mote public  progress.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  park  board  of  Boswell  and 
many  tangible  evidences  of  his  devotion  to  the  city's  upbuilding  and  improve- 
ment can  be  cited* 
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JOHN  W.  KIN8INGBR,  M.D. 

Dr.  John  W.  "Kimringqr,  phyneian  and  surgeon,  engaged  in  aetive  praetioe  at 
JtoflweU,  was  born  in  Pnlaskiy  Iowa,  on  the  16th  of  Maj,  1863,  a  son  of  Daniel 
and  Uarj  (Miller)  Ejnnnger.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and  stockman  who, 
lesTing  his  native  land,  Germanj,  sailed  for  the  new  world  in  1849.  He  first 
msde  his  way  to  Ohio,  where  he  resided  until  1866  and  then  went  to  Iowa,  where 
his  remsining  dajs  were  passed.  His  widow  still  surviyes  and  has  now  reached 
the  tge  of  eighty  years. 

John  W.  Kinsinger  acquired  his  early  education  under  the  instruction  of  pri- 
Ttto  teachers  and  also  spent  two  years  as  a  public  school  pupiL  Later  he  en- 
tered the  Southern  Iowa  Normal  School  at  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  from  which  he 
wu  g^raduated  in  the  class  of  1882,  and  taking  up  the  profession  of  teaching 
he  dflvoted  three  years  to  that  work.  He  regarded  this,  howeyer,  merely  as  an 
ioitial  itep  to  other  professional  labor  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine, 
Dtttrieolating  in  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  from  which 
be  wM  graduated  with  the  dass  of  1887.  He  afterward  practiced  in  Utica, 
lowi,  for  two  years  and  then  in  a  partnership  relation  continued  his  practice 
in  Pohuki,  lowHy  for  three  years.  His  own  health  failed  and  belieying  that  a 
ehange  of  climate  would  prove  beneficial  he  came  to  New  Mexico  in  1891, 
nttling  first  at  Carlsbad,  where  he  remained  for  fiye  years.  In  1897  he  re- 
nored  to  Boswell,  where  he  has  since  been  located.  He  has  taken  post  gradu- 
ate work  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago,  also  in  New  Orleans,  and  keeps  abreast 
with  modem  scientific  inyestigation  and  research,  so  that  he  is  able  to  giye  to 
his  patients  the  benefit  of  the  latest  discoyeries  and  knowledge  concerning  the 
lawB  of  health.  He  is  ever  careful  in  the  diagnosis  of  his  cases  and  consci- 
mtloofl  in  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  state  board  of  health  and  he  belongs  to  the  Chayes  County  Medical  As- 
«)ciation,  of  which  he  is  now  the  yice  president,  the  New  Mexico  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Kinsinger  has  been  twice  married.  He  was  first  married  in  1887,  to 
Miss  Florence  Bichards,  who  died  in  1889,  leaying  one  child,  Hollie,  who  mar- 
ried William  C.  Bucy,  of  Boswell,  and  has  a  daughter,  Florence  Jane.  For  his 
seeoad  wife  the  Doctor  chose  Leonora  Bichards,  whom  he  wedded  in  1900,  and 
the  three  children  of  this  union  are  Hugh,  Marie,  and  Eyelyn. 

Dr.  Kinsinger  and  his  wife  are  communicants  of  the  Episcopal  church  and 
fraternally  he  is  identified  with  seyeral  organizations.  He  has  taken  the  de- 
crees of  York  and  Scottish  Bite  Masonry,  is  an  Elk  and  a  Knight  of  Pythias. 
PoUtieally  he  is  a  democrat  but  not  a  politician  in  the  usually  accepted  sense 
of  the  term.  He  is,  howeyer,  interested  in  the  deyelopment  and  progress  of 
this  State  and  neyer  fails  to  perform  a  citisen's  full  duty  in  support  of  those 
measures  which  are  of  greatest  benefit  and  of  lasting  yalue  in  promoting  the 
puUie  welfare. 

HERBERT  B.  SMYRL 

Herbert  B.  Smyrl,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Boswell  Trading  Company, 
was  bom  in  JacksonyiUe,  Texas,  September  29,  1883,  a  son  of  James  D.  and 
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Mary  J.  (Tate)  SmyrL  The  father  was  ioterested  in  froit  growing  in  Texas, 
becoming  a  well  known  hortieolturiet  of  that  state.  Hie  labors,  however,  were 
interrupted  bj  his  service  as  a  soldier  of  the  Ckmfederate  army  during  the 
Civil  War,  after  which  he  returned  home  to  again  become  an  active  factor  in 
the  business  life  of  his  community.  He  died  in  the  year  1904,  having  long  lar- 
vived  his  wife,  who  passed  away  in  Jacksonville,  Texas,  in  1889. 

Herbert  B.  Smyrl  pursued  his  education  in  Methodist  College  and  in  Alex- 
ander Collegiate  Institute  at  Jacksonville  and  in  the  year  1904  he  came  to  New 
Mexico,  making  his  way  to  Carlsbad,  where  he  remained  for  a  short  time.  He 
then  removed  to  Boswell,  where  for  three  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Boe- 
well  Automobile  Company.  He  afterward  spent  two  years  with  the  CommingB 
Automobile  Company  at  Boswell  and  in  September,  1911,  became  associated 
with  the  Boswell  Trading  Company,  of  which  he  later  became  a  partner.  For 
two  years  he  has  been  secretary  and  manager  of  this  company  which  controli 
one  of  the  large  commercial  enterprises  of  southeastern  New  Mexico.  The 
Boswell  Trading  Company  does  a  wholesale  business)  buying  goods  from  the 
ranchers,  including  pelts^  hides,  and  feed,  and  supplying  to  them  everything 
they  need  in  their  homes  and  in  ranch  equipment.  The  business  has  awomed 
extensive  proportions  and  is  managed  along  modem  commercial  lines.  Sueceei 
is  attending  the  undertaking  by  reason  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progresB 
which  actuates  Mr.  Smyrl  in  its  management*  He  is  a  wide-awake,  alert,  and 
energetic  business  man  and  is  accomplishing  excellent  results. 

Mr.  Smyrl 's  political  belief  is  that  of  the  demoeratie  party  and  he  is  iden- 
tified with  various  fraternal  and  social  organizations.  He  is  a  Mason  and  i 
members  of  the  Fin  and  Feather  Club  and  of  the  Gun  and  Bifle  Club.  These 
last  two  indicate  his  love  of  hunting  and  fish&ng  and  in  fact  he  is  fond  of 
every  phase  of  outdoor  life  and  when  opportunity  offers  indulges  his  love  of 
such  sports.  At  the  same  time  he  is  a  progressive  young  business  man,  actuated 
by  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  proving  so  dominant  a  factor  in  the  up- 
building of  the  great  empire  in  the  Southwest. 

THOMAS  O.  DUKE 

Thomas  O.  Duke,  who  for  twenty  years  has  been  identified  with  the  Pecoi 
valley  and  throughout  the  entire  period  has  been  connected  with  cattle  raising, 
was  bom  on  the  26th  of  December,  1872,  in  McCulloch  county,  Texas,  a  son  of 
Stephen  and  Sarah  A.  Duke,  in  whose  famUy  were  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  father,  who  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the 
Civil  War,  is  now  deceased,  but  the  mother  still  survives  and  makes  her  home 
in  Brady,  Texas. 

At  the  usual  age  Thomas  O.  Duke  became  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools,  but 
in  the  school  of  experience  he  has  also  learned  many  valuable  lessons.  When 
but  sixteen  years  of  age  he  took  to  the  range  in  Texas  and  resided  in  that  state 
until  coming  to  the  Pecos  valley  of  New  Mexico  in  1903.  He  continued  to  ride 
the  range  for  a  long  period  and  in  1913  started  in  the  cattle  business  on  his 
own  account.  In  the  intervening  period  he  has  met  with  a  substantial  measure 
of  prosperity  and  now  has  a  herd  of  six  hundred  head  of  cattle  upon  his  place. 
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Bonrell.  He  has  been  preddent  of  the  Boawell  (^HmnereuU  Clob  mntiniuHiBlj 
dnca  1009  and  baa  Inatitated  maaj  plana  and  meaauree  wUeh  have  been  fath- 
ered and  promoted  b^  the  OoDunercial  Club  and  whleh  have  been  of  the  great- 
«at  poarible  benefit  to  the  district.  He  was  alK>  president  of  the  Boawell  Pro- 
dneta  Expostion  in  ISll  and  he  hsa  been  a  promoter  and  director  of  varioua 
onterpriaea  in  the  oitj  dnring  the  past  deeada  He  ia  fond  of  flriiing  and  out- 
door life  and  that  he  ta  appreeiatiTe  of  the  nelal  amenitlea  of  life  ia  indieatod 
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in  his  identification  with  the  Elks.    His  fellow  townsmen  attest  his  poaseanon 
of  numy  sterling  qualities. 

WILLIAM  J.  WILKINSON 

Among  the  repreeentatiTes  of  the  cattle  interests  in  New  Mezieo  is  the  in- 
teresting personality  of  William  J.  Wilkinson  of  Boswell,  whose  ranch  property 
is  located  in  Chaves  county.  He  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  North  Csrolina, 
March  14, 1853,  the  son  of  James  and  Sarah  (McNatt)  Wilkinson.  The  father, 
who  was  a  farmer  and  stockman,  removed  with  his  family  to  Texas  in  1855  and 
was  identified  with  that  state  until  his  death.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Confederate  army,  being  a  member  of 
Van  Dom  's  cavalry  command  until  the  dose  of  the  struggle. 

William  J.  Wilkinson  was  educated  in  the  primitive  schools  of  the  south  fol- 
lowing the  cataclysm  of  the  Civil  War  but  received  more  valuable  lessons  in  the 
school  of  experience.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  home,  going  with  a  herd 
of  cattle  being  driven  from  Texas  to  Newton,  Kansas,  at  that  time  the  weeteni 
terminus  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  a  favorite  shipping  point  for  ranchmen  in  the 
Southwest  Ten  years  later  he  came  to  New  Mexico  with  a  herd  of  cattle  and 
the  following  year  he  traded  a  silver  watch  and  chain  for  a  cow  and  calf  and 
started  the  Hut  brand,  which  has  appeared  continuously  in  the  state  records 
of  brands  since.  In  1903  he  shipped  a  herd  of  cattle  to  Sounding  liske^  Saak- 
atchewan,  a  spot  one  thousand  miles  from  the  Arctic  circle.  Of  the  thirtj-two 
hundred  turned  loose  in  the  fall,  seven  hundred  were  gathered  by  the  spring 
round-up  —  a  convincing  proof  of  the  merits  of  the  far  north  as  a  ranching 
district  I 

With-the  exception  of  the  five  years  spent  in  Canada,  his  life  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Pecos  valley  and  Boswell.  His  has  been  a  career  stranger  than 
much  fiction,  crowded  with  incidents  and  adventures,  historic,  dramatic,  com- 
ical, at  times  dangerous,  but  always  interesting.  He  can  claim  to  having 
swam  every  river  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Canadian  line. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1897,  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Julia,  daughter  of  Colonel  James  E.  McCord,  of  Coleman,  Texas,  also  of 
Confederate  affiliations.  There  have  been  three  children  bom  of  this  marriage, 
James  McCord,  Gertrude,  and  Olivia.  His  wife  is  deeply  interested  in  state  and 
national  club  work,  evincing  greater  interest  in  philanthropy  and  sociology 
than  in  social  affaira 

The  family  are  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Boswell.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  in  his  life  exempli- 
fies the  spirit  of  the  craft,  being  most  loyal  to  its  teachings.  In  his  political 
views  he  is  a  democrat  of  lifelong  fidelity.  He  belongs  to  the  Cattlemen's 
Association  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Old  Trail  Drivers'  Association.  He 
finds  much  pleasure  and  interest  in  these  connections,  never  misses  a  conven- 
tion and  is  considered  to  have  the  widest  range  of  acquaintances  in  the  aaao- 
ciation.  The  Cattlemens'  Asaociation  is  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  boa- 
inees  at  the  present  time,  but  the  Old  Trail  Drivers'  Association  is  an  organ- 
isation that  draws  its  membership  from  those  who  were  pioneers  and  in  theae 
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Jater  dftjB  of  progresB  and  prosperity  delifi^t  to  meet  and  together  live  over  the 
past  ftnd  reeoant  ineidents  of  other  times. 

Mr.  Wilkinaon  haa  lived  to  see  many  notable  ehangea  aa  the  years  have  gone 
hj,  Boswell,  a  pretty  city  of  six  thonsand  five  hundred  population,  has  evolved 
from  a  eow  camp.  The  Banta  Fe  has  built  into  the  Pecos  valley  along  the  trail 
herd  route.  Irrigation  has  transformed  the  desert  into  a  garden  and  in  the 
dorelopment  and  upbuilding  of  this  part  of  the  country,  both  as  business  man 
and  eitizen,  he  has  been  a  stanch  and  steady  factor. 

H.  P.  SAUNDERS 

H.  P.  Saunders,  cashier  of  the  American  National  Bank  at  Boswell,  was 
bon  in  Harrison  county,  Texas,  September  2,  1857,  a  son  of  Dr.  J.  J.  and 
Mvy  Bamsey  (Perry)  Saunders.  The  former  died  during  the  early  boyhood 
of  his  son,  H.  P.  Saunders,  who  puxsued  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Jeffer- 
wfl,  Texas,  and  afterward  entered  the  Universily  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville, 
that  state,  there  pursuing  his  studies  until  he  left  the  school  in  his  senior  year. 
Ha  then  qualified  more  directly  for  a  business  career  by  becoming  a  student  in 
tb«  Bryant  ft  Btratton  Business  College  at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  When  he  had 
completed  his  business  training  he  returned  to  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  was  with 
the  Adams  ft  Leonard  Bank  until  it  passed  out  of  existence.  He  next  entered 
the  National  Exchange  Bank,  with  which  he  continued  until  he  came  to  BoswelL 
For  two  years  thereafter  he  devoted  his  time  to  ranching  and  then,  in  1906, 
reentered  the  field  of  banking,  joining  George  Slaughter  in  the  organization  of 
the  American  National  Bank,  of  which  he  has  since  been  the  cashier.  The 
basinesi  of  the  bank  has  continuously  increased  under  the  wise  direction  and 
progrenave  policy  of  Mr.  Saunders  and  his  associate  oflicers.  He  is  also  in- 
terested in  cattle  in  the  Southwest  and  is  most  actively  interested  in  the  devel- 
opmeot  of  the  Pecos  valley. 

In  1889  Mr.  Saunders  was  married  to  Miss  Effie  Woodlan,  now  deceased, 
and  their  children  were:  Woodlan,  now  connected  with  the  bank;  H.  P.,  Jr., 
an  instructor  in  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute;  and  Carl,  who  is  attending 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Saunders  belongs  to  the  Methodist  church  and 
he  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party.  He  is  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  has  passed  through 
all  the  degrees  up  to  the  thirty-second.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Mystic  Shrine 
aul  he  is  identified  with  the  EInights  of  Pythias,  the  Gommercial  Club  and  the 
Obmtry  Club  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Fin  and  Feather  Club,  of 
which  he  has  been  president  since  its  organisation.  He  is  a  factor  in  the  bus- 
mm,  political,  and  social  life  of  his  community  and  is  a  wide-awake,  progres- 
nve  eitisen,  standing  as  a  high  type  of  American  manhood  and  chivalry. 

ROBERT  K.  FLEMING 

A  wbQ  known  representative  of  the  cattle  industry  in  the  Southwest  is 
Bobert  K.  Fleming,  of  BosweQ.  A  native  of  Shelby  county,  Indiana,  he  was 
bom  on  the  4ih  of  May,  1851,  and  is  a  son  of  Jefferson  and  Mary  (Kennedy) 
Fleming.  The  father  served  in  the  home  militia  as  a  member  of  the  Sixth 
Kansas  Begiment  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  in  order  to  protect  the  interests 
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of  the  loeality  from  the  invadingr  annies.  He  had  removed  to  Kansas  in  1859 
and  was  there  residing  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  border  troubles. 

Bobert  K.  Fleming  was  a  lad  of  eight  years  when  the  family  went  to  Kaaaai. 
He  was  educated  in  the  district  sehools  and  was  reared  upon  the  home  farm, 
early  becoming  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  tilling  the  soil  and  earing 
for  the  crops.  He  oontinued  at  home  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years^  when  he  started  out  in  business  on  his  own  account,  buying  cattle.  He 
thus  operated  until  1907,  when  he  left  Kansas  and  came  to  Boswell,  where  he 
continued  in  the  cattle  business^  now  running  about  eight  hundred  head.  The 
industry  and  determination  which  he  displays  in  the  conduct  of  his  bosiiieH 
affairs  are  bringing  to  him  substantial  and  growing  success. 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  1879,  Mr.  Fleming  was  married  to  Miss  Helen 
Trego  and  four  children  have  been  bom  to  them:  Bobert  C,  who  served  in 
the  Philippines  during  the  Spanish-American  war  and  was  seriously  wounded 
at  the  front,  his  death  occurring  when  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age;  Gfaester 
H.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years;  and  Eleancw  and  Joseph  J.,  both 
at  home. 

The  family  are  Protestants  in  religious  belief.  Mr.  Fleming  gives  his  politi- 
cal indorsranent  to  the  republican  party  and  in  1914  was  elected  alderman  of 
Boswell  for  a  term  of  four  years,  so  that  he  is  now  serving  on  the  city  coimdl, 
in  which  connection  he  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in  support  of  varioos 
public  measures  which  have  been  direct  elements  in  promoting  munieipal  pro- 
gress and  upbuilding. 

W.  R.  BCCLES 

W.  B.  Eccles,  the  senior  partner  of  the  civil  engineering  firm  of  Eedes  ft 
Vauchelet  at  Boswell,  where  he  has  resided  continuously  since  December,  1906, 
entered  into  his  present  business  relationship  in  1912.  He  was  bom  in  Platti- 
mouth,  Nebraska,  April  29,  1884,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  £.  (Oole)  Eccles, 
who  were  farming  people,  the  father  devoting  his  atention  to  that  oecupation 
until  his  labors  were  ended  in  death. 

After  attending  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Beatrice,  NebraAa^  to  whieh 
city  his  parents  removed  when  he  was  two  years  old,  W.  B.  Eccles  continiied 
his  education  in  the  University  of  "Nebraska,  completing  a  course  in  the  engin- 
eering department  with  the  class  of  1906.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  raU- 
road  work  in  Nebraska  for  a  brief  period  and  in  December  of  that  year  came 
to  Boswell,  where  he  has  since  remained,  entering  into  his  present  partnership 
relation  six  years  later.  The  company  specialises  in  drainage,  thus  meetang 
the  specific  demands  of  the  country,  and  they  do  practically  all  of  the  work  in 
this  locality.  There  are  many  important  scientific  problems  to  be  staved  in 
connection  with  ^e  irrigation  and  drainage  questions  of  the  Southwest  and  at 
all  times  Mr.  Eccles  has  proven  himself  capable  of  mastering  these. 

In  politics  Mr.  Eccles  is  a  democrat,  stanch  in  his  support  of  the  party 
principles^  and  in  1911  he  was  elected  county  surveyor  for  a  term  of  fl:?e  yean 
so  that  he  is  the  present  incumbent  in  the  office.  He  is  also  county  well  in- 
spector.   He  has  taken  all  the  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Bite,  including  the  thir- 
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Cattla  Oompuij  wM  oigamwd  later.  Then  are  fonr  part&eri  in  One  eompcnr 
mnd  at  praMnt  tiiey  nm  abont  ei^t  tbinuuid  head  of  eattie,  thoa  eontroDiiig 
an  exteiudTa  aad  important  InudnsM. 

Hr.  Armatrong  «u  married  to  MIm  Clara  Qayla,  and  tlMir  ehildm  an 
O^le  O.,  Ira  B.,  Q.  B.,  and  Jack  Baker.  Hr.  Armatrong  g^rea  Ua  poUtiinl 
■npport  to  the  demoeratie  party  and  keepa  well  informied  on  tb»  qn—Uona  and 
iaanea  of  the  da;  bnt  takee  no  aetive  part  In  politiea.  He  la  a  membw  at  the 
CMUe  Hen'e  Asaoeiation.  He  ia  eoneratrating  the  greater  part  of  hla  lime 
and  enm^iea  upon  hla  bneinen  affaire,  irhleh  are  iriaely  direeted  aad  are  bring- 
ing to  him  gratl^dng  aneeeee. 

&SUCE  CONNOR 

BmM  Connor,  who  In  Jnly,  1800,  wlien  a  yonng  man  of  abont  twen^  feari, 
beeame  identified  with  the  cattle  intereata  of  Chavea  eount;',  where  he  haa  rinee 
remained,  now  makee  hie  home  in  BoeweD.  He  waa  bom  In  He^lna  eoim^, 
Taxa^  January  21,  1871,  a  eon  of  A.  B.  and  Era  P.  (Bmith)  Connor,  The 
father  was  m  atockman  and  served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Civil  War,  after  which  he  returned  home  to  again  become  identified 
with  the  eattte  intereete  of  Tezaa.  He  pawed  away  there,  but  the  mother  la 
atill  living  in  tlie  Lone  Star  state.  They  had  a  family  of  five  aone  and  one 
dangfiter. 

Bruce  Connor  ia  indebted  to  the  public  school  system  of  Texas  for  the 
educational  training  which  he  received  but  his  life's  lessons  have  largely  been 
learned  in  the  school  of  experience.  He  left  home  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
and  for  a  time  engaged  in  cow  ptmehing  in  Texas.  In  July,  18B0,  he  eame  to 
Chavea  county  and  worked  for  wages.  During  the  past  fifteen  years,  however, 
he  has  engaged  in  businese  on  his  own  account  and  ia  the  owner  of  excellent 
ranch  property  upon  which  he  runs  six  hundred  head  of  cattle.  He  la  ambitious 
and  determined  and  the  careful  management  of  his  business  affairs  is  bringing 
him  continued  suceesa. 

In  December,  1907,  Ur.  Connor  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliaabeth 
Doothitt,  by  whom  he  has  two  children,  Glenn  and  Howard.  The  rdigions 
faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Protestant  clinrch.  Hr.  Connor  is  a  democrat 
in  hie  political  views  and  fraternally  be  is  connected  with  the  Haaons  and  with 
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the  Elks.  He  has  in  him  that  spirit  which  responds  readily  to  the  call  of  ne- 
cessity on  the  part  of  a  fellowman  and  he  is  ever  ready  and  willing  to  ezte&d 
a  helping  hand.  He  has,  too,  the  spirit  which  responds  readily  to  a  busineii 
opportunity  and  his  ambition  and  indefatigable  energy  have  been  the  Boniee 
of  his  growing  success,  enabling  him  to  work  his  way  npward  and  to  win  the 
proud  American  title  of  a  self-made  man. 

OSCAR  THOMPSON 

Oscar  Thompson,  a  cattleman  of  Chaves  county,  residing  in  Lovington,  wu 
bom  at  Lockhart,  Caldwell  county,  Texas,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1853,  a  son 
of  E.  B.  and  Julia  (Hudspeth)  Thompson.  The  father,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  stock  raising,  served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  War.  He  al- 
ways remained  a  resident  of  Texas,  where  both  he  and  his  wife  passed  away. 

Oscar  Thompson  acquired  his  education  in  private  schools  and  at  the  age 
of  eight  years  began  looking  after  the  stock  upon  his  father's  ranch.  When 
twenty  years  of  age  he  engaged  in  the  stock  business  on  his  own  account  and 
thus  continued  in  Texas  until  1898,  when  he  removed  to  .  .ew  Mexico,  settling 
at  Lovington.  He  owns  four  fine  ranches  and  runs  about  twenty-eight  hundred 
head  of  cattle.  He  is  also  interested  in  the  Four  Lakes  Cattle  Company  and 
his  business  affairs  are  extensive  and  valuable,  bringing  to  him  substantial 
success. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1875,  Mr.  Thompson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miai 
Annie  Burleson,  her  father  being  Jonathan  Burleson,  an  agriculturist  by  occupa- 
tion. In  his  political  views  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  democrat  but  does  not  seek  oifiee 
as  a  reward  for  party  fealty.  Fraternally  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow.  He  is  interested 
in  the  development  of  county  and  state  and  is  public-spirited,  giving  loyal  aid 
and  allegiance  to  many  movements  which  are  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Southwest.  He  has  always  lived  in  this  section  and  is  well  known  as  a  prom- 
inent representative  of  the  ranching  interests  which  constitute  a  chief  source 
of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

C.  M.  FARNSWORTH 

C.  M.  Famsworth,  president  of  the  Boswell  Automobile  Company,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  his  section  of  the  state,  active  in  the 
support  of  measures  and  movements  for  the  general  good.  He  was  bom  in 
Boston,  New  York,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1870,  a  son  of  B.  and  Sally  (Merriam) 
Famsworth,  both  now  deceased.  The  father  devoted  his  life  to  the  occupation 
of  farming  and  thus  provided  for  the  support  of  his  family. 

After  completing  the  work  in  the  graded  and  high  schools  C.  M.  Famsworth 
continued  his  education  in  the  Hamburger  Academy  of  New  York.  He  after- 
ward engaged  in  merchandising  in  Ohio  for  ten  years  and  on  the  expiration  of 
that  period  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  live 
stock  business  with  headquarters  at  Boswell.  In  1912  he  embarked  in  the  an- 
tomobile  business  as  president  of  the  Boswell  Automobile  Company,  which  deals 
principally  in  the  Ford  car  and  disposed  of  over  three  hundred  in  the  season 
of  1915.  The  firm  also  handles  the  Hudson  and  operates  the  automobile  mail 
and  passenger  line  between  Boswell  and  Carrisoso.    They  employ  twenty-five 
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Boi  and  the  buflmeoB  Ib  one  of  the  important  industrial  interests  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Famsworth  also  eontinues  in  the  eattle  buBineeSy  having  a  fine  ranch  prop- 
er^ well  Btoeked. 

In  November,  1892,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Famsworth  and  Miss 
Clara  Orisier,  bj  whom  he  has  a  son,  Arthur.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Famsworth  hold 
memberBhip  in  the  Christian  church  and  he  gives  his  political  aUegiance  to  the 
repoUiean  party.  Fratemallj  he  is  connected  with  the  Masons  and  has  at- 
tained the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Bite.  He  also  belongs  to  the 
Coontiy  Club  and  to  the  Fin  ft  Feather  Qub,  associations  which  indicate  much 
of  the  nature  of  his  interests  and  recreation.  He  manifests  a  public-spirited 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  city  and  state  and  stands  for  that  which  is  the  most 
Itdpful  and  progressive  in  the  life  of  his  community. 

WILLIAM  J.  ARMSTRONG,  D.D.S. 

Dr.  WDlijun  J.  Armstrong,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Boswell, 
wu  bom  at  Gadsden,  Alabama,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1884,  a  son  of  Bev.  Martin 
and  Elisabeth  (Morton)  Armstrong.  The  father  was  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  and  for  five  years  served  as  pastor  at  Baton,  New  Mex- 
ico. He  is  still  engaged  in  active  church  work,  being  now  in  the  evangelistic 
field,  his  labors  taking  him  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  his  efforts  proving  a 
potent  element  in  moral  progress  and  in  the  organization  and  upbuilding  of 
his  denomination. 

WiUiam  J.  Armstrong  was  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  three  children. 
Spending  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof,  he  pursued  his  education 
in  the  public  and  high  schools  and  for  three  years  was  a  student  in  Fort  Worth 
UnlTersify,  thus  gaining  a  broad  and  liberal  literary  education  upon  which  to 
rear  the  superstraeture  of  his  professional  knowledge.  He  qualified  for  the 
practice  of  dentistry  as  a  student  in  the  Western  Dental  College  at  Kansas 
Citj,  Missouri,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1906.  Immediately 
afterward  he  came  to  Boswell,  and  although  he  made  his  initial  professional 
step  here,  he  was  not  long  in  demonstrating  his  ability,  his  labors  giving  proof 
of  the  fact  that  his  work  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  most  modem  scien- 
tific methods.  It  is  evident  that  he  chose  a  calling  for  which  nature  had 
qualified  him,  for  he  has  steadily  advanced  in  professional  circles  and  his  high 
ftanding  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  in  1915  he  was  elected  to  the  preridency 
of  the  New  Mexico  Dental  Association  after  having  previously  served  as  second 
and  as  first  vice  president.  He  believes  in  maintaining  the  highest  possible 
Btaadards  and  in  his  own  practice  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  most  recent 
mvestigations  and  discoveries  that  promote  e£Biciency  in  the  care  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  teeth. 

In  October,  1906,  Dr.  Armstrong  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Sohwendener, 
by  whom  he  has  one  son,  William  Paul,  bom  February  8,  1914.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Methodist  church  and  in  social  circles  in  Boswell  occupy  an 
enviable  poedtion.  Dr.  Armstrong  belongs  to  the  Masonic  lodge  of  Boswell,  in 
which  he  is  serving  as  worshipful  master.  In  politics  he  maintains  an  inde- 
pendent course,  supporting  the  candidate  whom  he  regards  as  best  qualified 
for  office  rather  than  holding  to  party  ties. 
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A.  D.  GARRBTT 

For  a  long  period  A.  D.  Garrett  was  one  of  the  prominent  and  weU  known 
sheep  men  of  the  Southwest  but  is  now  living  retired  in  Boswell,  enjoTing  a  nst 
whidi  he  has  trulj  earned  and  riohlj  deserves.  He  was  bom  in  livingikoB 
county,  Illinois  on  the  28th  of  April,  1861,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  ICeliiida 
(Gillett)  GkuTetti  both  of  whom  have  now  passed  away.  The  father  deroted 
his  life  to  farming  and  amid  the  environments  of  the  farm,  therefore^  A.  D. 
Garrett  was  reared.  He  was  but  three  jears  of  age  when  his  parents  removed 
to  GaUf  omia  in  1864  and  there  he  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  sehooli. 
After  attaining  his  majority  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  business  of  sheep 
raising  in  Oalif  omia  and  in  1882  removed  to  Texas,  herding  his  sheep  upon  the 
wide  plains  of  that  state.  For  fourteen  jears  he  continued  successfully  in  bus- 
iness there  and  then  in  1896  removed  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  continued  to 
handle  sheep,  carrying  on  business  along  mammoth  lines.  He  became  widely 
and  prominently  known  in  that  connection  and  as  the  years  passed  acquired  a 
handsome  little  fortune  which  now  enables  him  to  live  retired.  He  put  aside 
business  cares  in  1913  and,  making  his  home  in  Boswell,  now  has  leisure  for 
those  interests  and  activities  in  which  he  finds  most  enjoyment.  Not  williag 
to  relinquish  his  hold  upon  business  entirely,  however,  he  still  retains  the  pres- 
idency  of  the  Boswell  Wool  ft  Hide  Gbmpany. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1890,  Mr.  Garrett  was  united  in  marriage  to  Min 
Josephine  Frame,  by  whom  he  has  three  children,  Guy  G.,  Grace,  and  Fay,  all  at 
home.  Mr.  Gbrrett  numifests  his  interest  in  the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of 
Boswell  through  his  membership  in  the  Commercial  CLub  and  his  active  cooper- 
ation in  all  its  plans  and  projects  for  the  advancement  of  the  city's  interesta 
He  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in  support  of  the  men  and  measures  of  the 
republican  party  and  for  two  years  filled  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Martin  county, 
TexaS)  and  for  a  similar  period  was  county  treasurer  there.  He  belongs  to  the 
Elks  lodge  and  to  the  Country  Club  and  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in 
the  Methodist  church.  They  have  gained  a  wide  acquaintance  during  the 
period  of  their  residence  in  New  Mexico  and  the  hospitality  of  the  best  homes 
of  BosweU  is  cordially  extended  them.  The  life  record  of  Mr.  Garrett  demon- 
strates the  possibOities  for  successful  achievement  in  connection  with  the  sheep 
industry  in  the  Southwest^  for  along  wdl  defined  lines  of  labor  he  won  his 
prosperity. 

THOMAS  C.  TILLOTSON 

Thomas  C.  Tillotson,  the  president  of  the  Chaves  County  Abstract  ft  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Boswell,  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  March,  1853,  in  Boone 
county,  Illinois,  a  son  of  O.  B.  and  Bertha  Tillotson.  At  the  usual  age  he 
became  a  public  school  pupil  of  his  native  county  and  afterward  attended  high 
school  at  Clinton  Junction,  Wisconsin,  while  later  he  was  graduated  upon  the 
completion  of  a  course  in  a  commercial  college  of  Chicago  with  the  class  of 
1871.  He  started  in  business  life  in  that  city  in  connection  with  the  hard- 
ware trade  and  was  thus  employed  until  1875. 

Mr.  TiQotBon  arrived  in  New  Mexico  in  February,  1876,  and  established  his 
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HAROLD  HUSD 

Harold  Eurd,  dAtang  his  reNdWM  in  New  Mexico  from  1899,  baa  for  idx- 
teen  yeara  been  engaged  in  active  law  practice  at  Boewell,  where  for  aeveu 
years  he  also  occupied  the  position  of  receiver  in  the  land  office.  He  was  bora 
In  Boston,  Mauaehuaetts,  December  17,  1S72,  a  son  of  Charles  H.  and  Julia 
(Edwards)  Hurd.  The  faUier,  also  a  lawyer  by  profession,  served  with  the 
nuik  of  major  in  the  Thirty-aeveuth  MaaaaeliUBettB  Infantry  daring  the  ^vll 
War,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  have  now  paeaed  away.  The  family  nomberad 
two  dangfaters  and  three  eoDa. 

A  course  in  Columbia  University  of  New  York  (S^  sapptenented  the  pre- 
liminary educational  training  which  Harold  Hurd  received  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  of  the  east  His  universitjr  course  was  in  the  law  department, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  13QQ.  He  located  for  prac- 
tice in  New  York,  there  remaining  nntil  1899,  when  upon  his  arrival  in  New 
Uexieo  he  established  his  home  in  Albuquerque.  A  year  later,  however,  he 
went  to  BoBwell  and  has  since  been  identiiled  with  the  bar  at  that  titj.     He 
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made  an  excellent  record  daring  his  Boyem  years'  inetxmbeii<7'  in  the  posiUon 
of  receiver  of  the  land  office,  retiring  in  February,  1915.  He  is  accorded  a 
good  clientage  in  law  practice  and  his  devotion  to  his  dients'  intereats  has 
become  proverbial,  for  he  puts  forth  every  possible  effort  to  advance  his  cause 
in  eonf ormity  to  Ugh  profemonal  rtandarda.  ■ 

In  April,  1902,  Mr.  Hurd  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lucy  G.  Knight, 
by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Harold,  Jr.,  and  William  K.  Mr.  and  Mra  Hurd  J 
hold  membership  in  the  Episcopal  church  and  he  is  also  identiiGled  with  the 
Elks  and  is  a  member  of  the  Country  Club  of  Boswell.  He  likewise  has  mem- 
bership with  the  Spanish  War  Veterans,  for  at  the  time  of  hostilities  with 
Spain  he  joined  the  navy  as  a  volunteer  and  was  on  active  duty  in  Cuba. 
When  professional  interests  afford  him  leisure  he  indulges  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, but  he  allows  no  outside  interests  to  interfere  with  the  faithful  perfono- 
ance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  bar.  He  is  a  stalwart  advocate  of  New 
Mexico  and  her  opportunities,  manifesting  a  progressive  spirit  in  all  matters 
of  citizenship  and  rendering  active  aid  and  cooperation  to  all  those  forces 
which  work  for  the  good  of  the  community  and  the  commonwealth. 

WILLIAM  /T.  JOYNER,  M.D. 

With  a  full  recognition  of  the  responsibilities  that  devolve  ux>on  the  medieal      « 
practitioner  Dr.  William  T.  Joyner  has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  professioiL      1 
and  increasing  ability  has  brought  him  to  the  front.    He  makes  his  home  in      t 
Boswell,  where  he  has  resided  since  1892.    His  birth  occurred  in  Little  Bockf 
Arkansas,   September   8,   1867,  his  parents  being  William  J.  and   Mary  J. 
(Brown)  Joyner.    The  father  was  a  merchant  and  planter  but  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  his  personal  and  business  interests  were  put  aside  and  he  joined 
the  Confederate  army,  with  which  he  served  throughout  the  entire  eonfiiei 
He  still  makes  his  home  in  Little  Bock,  where  he  reared  his  family  oi  lour 
sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Dr.  Joyner  is  the  eldest 

After  attending  private  schools  William  T.  Joyner  became  a  student  in  th& 
University  of  Arkansas,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and  later  pursued  post 
graduate  work  in  New  York  and  Chicago.    He  began  practice  in  his  native 
city  and  for  two  years  was  county  physician  there.    He  continued  in  the  private 
practice  of  medicine  for  two  years  and  in  1892  came  to  Boswell,  where  he  has 
served  as  city  and  county  health  officer  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  for 
twenty  yeara    He  is  a  man  of  recognized  profesmonal  ability  and  prominence 
as  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  state  board 
of  health  and  examiners,  while  in  1915  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
New  Mexico  Medical  Association.    He  has  also  been  the  president  of  the 
CSiaves  County  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  its 
first  president.    He  is  likewise  a  fellow  of  the  American  Medical  Assoeiationy 
and  his  identification  with  these  societies  as  well  as  through  private  reading, 
study  and  investigation  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  modem  progress 
in  the  field  of  medical  and  surgical  practice.    He  is  the  local  surgeon  for  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  Company  and  has  ever  enjoyed  a  large 
private  practice. 
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In  1895  Dr.  Joyner  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miw  Mary  Lea,  a  daughter 
0/  F.  H.  Lea,  and  their  children  are  Gertrude,  Louiee,  and  Mildred.  Dr.  Joy- 
ner is  a  demoerat  whose  influence  carries  weight  in  the  local  councils  of  the 
party.  He  was  chairman  of  the  county  central  committee  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  democratic  state  convention.  In  Masonry  he  has  passed  through 
l)oth  branches,  being  now  a  Knight  Templar  and  a  Consistory  Mason.  Various 
official  honors  of  the  order  have  been  conferred  upon  him  and  he  is  now  a 
past  mBster,  past  high  priest  and  past  eminent  commander.  He  belongs  also 
to  the  Elks  lodge  and  to  the  Country  Club.  He  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing  and 
in  fact  is  fond  of  every  phase  of  outdoor  life.  He  stands  for  all  that  is  pro- 
gTMBiTe  in  relation  not  only  to  his  profession  but  to  his  city  and  state  and 
his  cooperation  ean  ever  be  counted  upon  to  further  measures  and  movements 
for  tbe  general  good. 

JOSEPH  J.  JAFFA 

The  name  of  Jaffa  figures  prominently  and  conspicuously  in  connection  with 
tbe  business  development  of  Boswell,  where  Joseph  J.  Jaffa  is  now  acting  as 
eashier  of  the  Citizens  National  Bank.  He  was  bom  in  Germany  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1870,  and  is  a  son  of  Benjamin  and  Leah  Jaffa.  The  father  devoted 
hia  life  to  the  profession  of  teaching  and  the  son  pursued  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  Germany  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  when  in  1885  he  bade  adieu  to 
friends  and  fatherland  and  sailed  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jaffa  settled  first  in  Trinidad,  Colorado,  where  he  engaged  in  clerking 
in  a  store,  and  in  January,  1889,  he  arrived  in  Boswell,  where  he  entered  the 
temce  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Jaffa,  Prager  ft  Company  in  the  capacity 
of  bookkeeper.  After  remaining  in  that  position  for  three  years  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  partnership  in  the  business.  He  entered  the  Citizens  National 
Bank  as  cashier  when  his  brother,  Nathan  Jaffa,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Territory  and  since  that  time  has  been  active  in  the  management,  control  and 
operation  of  the  bank,  of  which  he  had  become  a  director  on  its  organisation  in 
1890.  He  has  done  not  a  little  toward  shaping  its  policy  and  his  efforts  are  one 
of  the  potent  elements  in  its  continued  development  and  success. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1896,  Mr.  Jaffa  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Millie  Strauss,  a  daughter  of  Philip  Strauss.  Their  son,  Benjamin,  is  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  family  adhere  to 
the  Jewish  faith.  Mr.  Jaffa  has  attained  high  rank  in  Masonry,  having  reached 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  consistory.  He  belongs  to  the  Country  Club 
and  is  a  prominent  and  popular  citizen  of  Boswell.  He  was  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  when  the  town  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  He  is 
now  ehairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  Mexico  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, to  which  position  he  was  elected  in  1915.  Every  phase  of  the  state's 
development  and  progress  is  of  interest  to  him  and  his  activity  and  sound  judg- 
ment make  his  service  an  important  factor  in  the  continued  improvement  of 
the  State. 
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AURBLIUS  PRUIT 

Aureliiia  Proit  is  aeeretaiy  and  treasurer  of  the  Joyoe-Pmit  Oompaay,  eon- 
trolling  one  of  the  most  extensive  general  mercantile  enterprises  in  New  Meiieo. 
Not  only  does  the  company  own  a  large  establishment  at  BosweU  bat  in  Tarioai 
other  towns  and  cities^  so  that  their  ramifying  trade  interests  cover  a  hrosd 
territory.  Their  activities^  too,  represent  the  spirit  of  modem  piogreim 
commercialism.  Since  1893  Mr.  Pruit  has  been  connected  with  the  Peeos 
vall^,  having  arrived  here  after  leaving  Texas.  He  has  always  lived  west  of 
the  Missimippi,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Arkansas^  August  13,  1866,  his 
parents  being  Jacob  M.  and  Nancy  P.  (Johnson)  Pruit,  both  of  whom  have 
now  passed  away. 

liCSBons  gleaned  in  the  school  of  experience  supplemented  those  whieh 
Aureiius  Pruit  learned  in  the  public  schools  and  he  started  out  in  the  busiiieM 
world  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Bdton,  Texas^  the  family  having  re- 
moved to  that  state  in  1869.  He  was  afterward  cashier  in  a  little  bank  for 
three  years  and  still  later  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  aceoont  in  Ooryell 
county,  Texaa^  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  afterward  spent  two 
years  in  Ck)l0man,  that  state,  and  tiien  returned  to  the  bank  in  Belton,  with 
which  he  was  once  more  identified  for  three  years.  Later  he  went  to  Golorado, 
Texas,  where  he  became  assistant  cashier  of  the  Colorado  National  Bank  and 
was  advanced  to  the  position  of  cashier,  so  that  his  connection  with  that  in- 
stitution covered  a  decade.  He  left  the  Lone  Star  state  in  1893,  removing  to 
the  Pecos  valley,  and  for  three  years  he  was  engaged  in  merchandising  at 
Carlsbad.  In  1896  he  arrived  in  BosweU,  having  the  previous  year  become  one 
of  the  organisers  of  the  Joyce-Pruit  Company.  They  first  occupied  the  old 
Gaullier  building  and  afterward  the  Jaifa  Prager  building,  from  whish  a 
removal  was  made  to  their  present  location.  They  have  the  largest  gmeral 
store  in  the  valley,  employing  fifty  people.  Every  department  is  weU  organ- 
ised and  carries  a  large  and  carefully  selected  line  of  goods.  They  also  have  a 
store  at  Carlsbad,  at  Artesian  Hone,  and  Portales^  carrying  on  general  mer- 
chandising in  all  these  places.  Their  plans  are  weU  defined  and  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  whieh  actuates  the  establishment  has  brought  to  them  continued 
success.  In  addition  to  his  mercantile  interests  Mr.  Pruit  figures  in  financial 
circles  as  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  BosweU. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1877,  Mr.  Pruit  was  married  to  Miss  Polly  Elliott, 
by  whom  he  has  six  children,  as  follows:  Ijillian,  who  gave  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage to  C.  F.  Joyce;  Lottie  P.,  the  wife  of  Colonel  James  W.  Willson;  Albert 
H.,  who  is  engaged  in  the  cattle  business;  Drew  E.,  a  traveling  salesman;  & 
B.,  who  is  associated  in  business  with  his  father;  and  Elisabeth,  attending 
school  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Pruit  gives  his  political  indorsement  to  the  democratic  party.  Fraternal- 
ly he  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  an  Elk  and  his  interest  in  local  affairs 
is  indicated  by  his  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  the  Coun- 
try Club.  He  is  much  interested  in  the  State  and  its  development,  for  throng 
the  period  of  his  residence  here,  covering  twenty-three  years,  he  has  witnessed 
marked  changes  and  knows  tliat  there  is  a  splendid  future  before  New  Menoo 
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b^eaiue  of  its  ezeeDent  eUmate  and  its  wonderfnl  natural  resonreeB.  His 
aetinti08  have  been  an  fllemeat  in  the  settleinent)  growth  and  improTement  of 
tha  PeeoB  vbXUj  and  he  standa  as  a  splendid  representative  of  that  bu^ees 
MtiTitj  upon  which  the  prosperity  and  adyancement  of  every  community  must 
depesd. 

HENRY  A.  INGALLS,  M.D. 

Dr.  Heniy  A.  Ingalls,  physician  and  surgeon,  prepared  for  profesBional 
MiTiee  in  the  University  of  Texas  and  is  numbered  among  its  alumni  of  1898. 
He  hsi  sinee  eoncentrated  his  efforts  upon  medical  and  surgical  practice  and 
bii  professional  duties  in  Boswell  make  constant  demand  upon  his  time.  Ohio 
daims  him  as  a  native  son,  his  birth  having  there  occurred  January  11,  1869, 
Ui  parents  being  Phineas  B.  and  Mary  (Allison)  Ingalls,  both  of  whom  have 
BOW  passed  away.  The  father  was  a  constructive  engineer,  engaged  in  build- 
ing rtilroads  and  power  plants.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high 
•ebools  of  ChiUieothe,  Ohio,  and  in  the  University  of  Texas.  Before  entering 
that  institntion  he  had  decided  upon  the  praetice  of  medicine  as  a  life  work 
and  mastered  tiie  full  medical  course,  the  year  of  his  graduation  being  1898. 
He  first  practieed  as  an  undergraduate  in  Walker  county,  Texas,  and  after 
flomplsting  his  course  was  interne  in  the  city  of  Galveston.  The  same  year 
he  entered  the  army  as  first  lieutenant  and  served  in  the  Spanish-American 
war  untQ  1899,  being  engaged  in  recruting  service  and  on  transport  duty. 
Following  the  close  of  hostilities  he  went  to  Cincinnati  in  1899  as  clinical  in- 
itnietor  in  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Univernty  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  afterward  accepted  the  chair  of  anatomy 
in  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  remaining  In  that  connee- 
tion  for  two  years,  when  he  became  professor  of  surgery  in  post-graduate  work 
He  thus  continued  a  member  of  the  faculty  until  1908,  when  because  of  the 
01  health  of  his  wife  he  removed  to  Boswell,  accepting  the  position  of  captain 
inatnietor  in  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute^  which  connection  he  still 
maintains. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1900,  Dr.  Ingalls  was  married  to  Miss  Barbara 
Staobaehy  a  dan^ter  of  Valentine  Staubaeh.  To  them  have  been  bom  five 
duldren,  namely:  Phineas^  H.  A.,  Jr.,  Irena,  Margaret^  and  Marieu  The  two 
Uit  named  are  twins. 

The  family  are  Protestants  in  rdigious  faith  and  the  doctor  is  identified 
with  the  Masons  and  the  Elks.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Country  Club  of 
Soswell  and  he  is  now  filling  the  position  of  commander  of  Theo.  A.  Miller 
Ounp,  No.  5,  of  the  l^Muiish  War  Veterans.  His  interests  and  activities  are 
hrosd  and  varied  and  are  always  manifest  along  the  lines  of  progress  and  im- 
provement touching  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  individual.  He  still 
eontinues  in  general  practice  and  is  a  member  of  the  Chaves  County  Medical 
Society,  tiie  New  Mexieo  Medical  Association  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
eiation.  Those  with  whom  he  has  acquaintance  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
regard  and  many  give  to  him  their  warm  friendship. 
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DAVID  D.  SWBARINGIN,  M.D. 

Dr.  David  D.  Swearingin,  a  graduate  of  the  Universily  of  Fort  Worth  at 
Fort  Worth,  Tezas,  is  now  engaged  in  aetive  praetioe  in  BosweH,  where  he 
specializes  in  the  treatment  of  dieeaaee  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  He 
was  bom  in  Tennessee  on  the  2d  of  November,  1867,  and  is  a  eon  of  William 
and  Marj  Ann  (Bannon)  Swearingin,  both  of  whom  have  departed  this  life. 
The  father  followed  the  occupation  of  farming  in  order  to  provide  for  hia  fam- 
ily and  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Gonfederaej, 
serving  as  an  officer  in  the  southern  armj. 

In  early  manhood  Dr.  Swearingin  decided  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  aa  a 
life  work  and  began  studying  under  private  instruction  but  ultimately  entered 
the  medical  department  of  Fort  Worth  University  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
completed  his  course  in  that  institution  by  graduation  on  the  $th  of  April,  1901. 
He  then  opened  an  office  in  Clay  county,  Texas^  where  he  r^oiiained  in  goieral 
practice  for  nine  years,  removing  thence  to  Amarillo,  Texas,  where  for  a  year 
he  specialized  in  the  treatment  of  diseasee  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
He  afterward  opened  an  office  at  Clovis,  New  Mexico,  where  he  continued  for 
four  years  and  in  January,  1913,  he  came  to  Boprell,  where  he  has  since  en- 
joyed a  liberal  and  growing  practice,  continuing  to  specialize  aa  oculist^  auriat, 
and  laryngologist.  He  has  taken  post-graduate  work  in  Tulane  Universitj  of 
New  Orleans  in  1905,  1906,  and  1907  and  in  1912  he  became  a  student  in  the 
Post  Graduate  School  of  New  York.  Moreover,  he  has  always  read  broadly 
along  professional  lines  and  his  individual  investigation,  study  and  reaeareh 
have  further  promoted  his  efficiency,  well  qualifying  him  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plex problems  that  disease  presents. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1898,  Dr.  Swearingin  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mias 
Stella  B.  JoUy,  a  daughter  of  John  J.  Jolly.  They  have  one  child,  Buth,  a  high 
school  student  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Swearingin  hold  membership  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  South,  and  he  is  identified  through  membership  relationa 
with  the  Masonic  and  Elks  lodges.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Country  Club  and 
in  hours  of  recreation  indulges  in  hunting.  He  votes  with  the  democratie 
party,  but  whUe  keeping  well  informed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day, 
does  not  seek  nor  desire  office,  preferring  to  concentrate  hia  energies  upon  hia 
professional  duties,  which  are  ever  discharged  with  a  sense  of  conscientioua 
obligation. 

C.  F.  MONTGOMERY,  M.D. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Montgomery,  who  mnce  1908  has  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  Boswell,  was  bom  in  Dade  county,  Missouri,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  1879,  a  son  of  P.  B.  and  Sallie  E.  (Tucker)  Montgomery,  who  are  now 
residents  of  Greenfield,  Missouri,  where  the  father  follows  the  occupation  of 
farming,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  entire  life. 

Dr.  Montgomery  is  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  ten  children.  Though  reared 
upon  a  farm,  he  turned  to  professional  life  and  after  completing  a  high  school 
course  at  Greenfield,  Missouri,  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  where  he  mastered  those  branches  which 
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BiQftlly  oomtitate  a  medical  curriculum.  He  was  graduated  in  June,  1906,  and 
bagan  practiee  in  Minouri,  where  he  remained  for  eight  months.  The  year 
1906  witnessed  his  arrival  in  the  Pecos  valley  of  New  Mexico  and  after  spend- 
ing flsven  months  at  Artesia  he  removed  to  Lake  Arthur,  where  he  continued 
for  two  and  one-half  years.  In  December,  1908,  he  arrived  in  BosweU,  where 
he  hu  now  made  his  home  for  eight  years,  during  which  period  he  has  been 
tecorded  a  liberal  share  of  public  patronage. 

On  Christmas  day  of  1905  Dr.  Montgomery  was  married  to  Miss  Neva  Wet- 
zel and  they  have  a  son,  Charles  F.  They  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  are  interested  in  all  those  forces  which  work  for  the  moral  progress  of  the 
eonmnnity.  Dr.  Montgomery  belongs  to  the  Elks  lodge  and  to  the  Country 
Club  and  his  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic  party.  He  is  now 
%  nember  of  the  city  council  from  the  fifth  ward,  serving  for  the  second  term, 
ind  during  his  connection  with  the  olBce  he  has  exercised  his  official  preroga- 
tives in  support  of  many  practical  movements  for  public  good,  seeking  ever 
the  benefit  and  welfare  of  his  city.  All  outside  interests,  however,  he  con- 
nden  sabservient  to  his  professional  duties,  which  he  discharges  with  a  sense 
of  eonscientious  obligation,  and  in  order  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  ad- 
raneement  that  is  being  made  along  scientific  lines  in  medical  and  surgical 
praetiee  he  maintains  membership  with  the  Chaves  County,  the  New  Mexico 
State,  and  the  American  Medical  Associations. 

WaLIAM  W.  PHILLIPS,  M.D. 

I>r.  William  W.  Phillips,  a  careful  and  painstaking  physician  and  surgeon 
practicing  successfully  at  BosweU,  was  bom  in  Clark,  Penn^lvania,  March  6, 
1871,  his  parents  being  George  W.  and  Bachel  (Koonce)  PhiUips.  The  father, 
who  was  a  farmer  and  stockman,  is  now  deceased,  but  the  mother  still  survives. 

In  his  youthful  days  Dr.  Phillips  attended  public  and  private  schools  in  the 
east  and  afterward  entered  the  University  of  Wooster  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  while  later  tiie  Master  of 
Arts  degree  was  conferred  upon  him.  His  professional  training  was  received 
in  the  Western  Beserve  University  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  won  his  pro- 
fenional  degree  upon  graduation  in  1898.  His  theoretical  training  was  put  to 
the  practical  test  in  two  years '  service  as  interne  in  the  Lakeside  Hospital  of 
Oevehmd.  He  afterward  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  engaged  in 
letiTe  practice  for  a  year  and  then  because  of  health  sought  a  change  of  climate 
arriTing  in  BosweU  in  1902.  Here  he  has  since  foUowed  his  profession  and  has 
been  accorded  a  good  practice.  He  is  continually  putting  forth  every  possible 
effort  to  promote  his  efficiency  and  has  taken  considerable  post-graduate  work, 
whOe  private  reading  and  study  advance  his  skUl  and  abUity. 

In  1904  Dr.  PhiUips  was  married  to  Mrs.  Bess  (Leland)  McDonald,  a  member 
of  the  prominent  Leland  f  amUy  of  Kansas  and  a  daughter  of  Howard  Leland, 
register  of  the  land  office.  Their  chUdren  are  Charles  K.,  WUliam  W.,  and 
Helen. 

Dr.  PhiUips  gives  his  poUtical  aUegiance  to  the  democratic  party  but  has 
nerer  been  an  office  seeker.    He  enjoys  outdoor  life  when  professional  duties 
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afford  him  leisure  and  he  is  eeeretary  of  the  Country  Club.  His  religious  opin- 
ions ooineide  with  the  teachings  of  the  Preebyterian  church,  in  which  he  holdi 
membership,  and  he  belongs  also  to  the  Masons  and  the  Elks  f  ratemitifli.  la 
the  former  he  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Bite  and  u 
also  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  Along  strictly  professional  lines  he  has  eon- 
nection  with  the  Chaves  County,  the  District,  the  New  Mexico  State  and  the 
American  Medical  Associations,  and  thus  keeps  in  touch  with  the  onward  mareh 
of  the  profession  as  scientific  investigation  and  research  bring  to  light  maay 
valuable  truths  concerning  the  laws  of  health. 

CHARLES  F.  BEESON.  M.D. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Beeson,  physician  and  surgeon,  who  has  successfully  engaged 
in  practice  in  Boswell  since  1903,  was  bom  in  Leesburg,  Ohio,  in  1868,  a  ton 
of  H.  A.  and  Elizabeth  T.  (Anderson)  Beeson.  The  father  also  devoted  hii 
life  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  navy, 
being  on  the  steamship  Judge  Torrence  during  the  C&vil  War.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  have  now  passed  away. 

Dr.  Beeson  of  this  review  attended  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Cineinnati, 
Ohio,  and  afterward  was  graduated  from  the  pharmaeeutieal  department  of 
Northwestern  Univermty  at  Chicago  with  the  class  of  1889.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  practiced  pharmacy  and  turned  naturally  to  the  medical  profession 
as  a  logical  step  beyond  that  in  which  he  was  already  engaged.  He  afterward 
entered  the  Miami  Medical  College  and  was  graduated  with  tlie  MJ).  degree 
in  1898.  He  had  the  benefit  of  service  as  interne  in  the  Cincinnati  Genersl 
Hospital  for  one  term  of  eighteen  months,  gaining  that  broad  practical  ex- 
perience which  comes  as  quickly  in  no  other  way  as  through  hospital  training. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Dr.  Beeson  removed  to  the  west  and  for  four  and  s 
half  years  was  physician  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  ft  Iron  Company  at  their  iron 
mines  at  Fierro,  New  Mexico.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  came  to  BosweU, 
where  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  practice  for  thirteen  years,  making 
steady  progress  during  this  period,  his  ability  winning  for  him  a  very  gratifying 
practice. 

In  1900  Dr.  Beeson  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Leavitt,  a  daughter  of 
Bobert  W.  Leavitt,  of  Ohio,  and  they  have  one  child,  Elizabeth  C.  Dr.  Beeson 
and  his  family  are  identified  with  the  Episcopal  church,  and  in  politics  he  is  a 
republican.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  military  organisation  of  Nev 
Mexico  as  surgeon  and  captain  of  the  medical  corpa  He  belongs  to  the  Be- 
publican  Club,  is  a  chapter  Mason,  an  Elk  and  a  member  of  the  Country  Onb. 
Along  strictiy  professional  lines  his  association  is  with  the  county  and  district 
societies,  of  both  of  which  he  has  been  the  president,  the  State  Medical  As^ 
sedation  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

CHARLES  M.  YATER,  M.D. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Yater,  a  physician  and  surgeon  practicing  at  Boswell,  was 
bom  at  Dixon  Springs,  Tennessee,  April  13,  1857,  a  son  of  William  M.  and 
Fannie  B.  (Mills)  Yater.  The  father,  who  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  served 
with  General  Forrest  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  in  charge  of  a 
wagon  train.    Both  he  and  his  wife  have  now  passed  away. 
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At  the  usual  age  Charles  M.  Tater  entered  the  publie  sehools,  pasfling  through 
eoDMcatiTe  grades  to  the  high  school,  while  later  he  attended  the  Masonic  In- 
ititote  at  Hartsville,  Tennessee.  Making  his  initial  step  in  the  business  world, 
be  was  employed  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  mechanic  and  afterward  taught 
school  in  various  places  in  Tennessee  and  also  in  the  high  school  at  Union  City, 
that  state.  He  regarded  this,  however,  merely  as  an  initial  step  to  other  pro- 
fevional  labor,  for  it  was  his  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fesnon  and  while  teaching  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  study.  He  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Texas  in  1884  and  there  followed  his  profes- 
BOB  until  1902,  when  he  came  to  Boswell,  where  he  has  since  been  successfully 
eagtged  in  active  practice.  His  abHily  is  recogniised  by  all  as  he  has  demon- 
Btmted  his  power  to  cope  with  many  complex  professional  problems. 

Dr.  Yater  has  been  married  twice.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1890,  he  wedded 
Miss  Mary  Westbrook,  who  passed  away  October  29,  1892,  leaving  a  little  son, 
Ottrlss  M.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1894,  Dr.  Yater  wedded  Miss  Bosetta 
ibne^,  and  they  have  three  children,  Max  A.,  Hanna,  and  Fannie. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Yater  hold  membership  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  he  is  a 
prominent  Odd  Fellow,  having  taken  the  degrees  of  the  various  departments,  in- 
eluding  that  of  the  canton.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic 
party,  but  he  does  not  desire  nor  seek  office^  preferring  to  concentrate  his 
energies  upon  his  professional  duties,  which  are  making  heavy  demands  upon 
his  time  and  attention. 

JOSEPH  B.  KEASTER.  M.D. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  specialization  and  in  keeping  with  this 
tpirit  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Keaster  has,  in  connection  with  general  practice,  concen- 
trated his  efforts  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear  and  nose.  Iowa  claims  him  as  a 
utive  son,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Keokuk  county  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 1877.  His  parents,  Daniel  K.  and  Emma  (Hart)  Keaster,  the  former 
a  fanner  by  occupation,  are  both  now  deceased. 

Attending  the  publie  schools  of  Lancaster,  Iowa,  Dr.  Keaster  passed  through 
eonaeeutive  grades  and  later  attended  the  high  school  of  Bigoumey,  Iowa.  He 
sftenrard  engaged  in  teaching  for  two  years,  but  it  was  his  desire  to  enter  upon 
otiier  professional  labors  and  he  utilized  teaching  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
He  afterward  entered  the  Homeopathic  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
leva  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1903.  He  located  for  practice  in  Cres^ 
toB,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  in  1906  removed  to  Boswell, 
▼here  he  has  now  been  located  for  a  decade,  through  which  period  he  has  been 
aeeorded  a  liberal  practice  that  attests  the  recognition  of  his  ability  on  the 
part  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1903,  Dr.  Keaster  was  married  to  Miss  Floris  Spurgeon, 
a  dau^rhter  of  Thomas  Spurgeon  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  th^  have  one  child, 
Virginia  Elisabeth.  The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  Dr.  Keaster  is  identified  with  several  frat^nal  organiza- 
tions, holding  membership  with  the  Elks^  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security 
lad  the  Knights  of  Honor.    In  polities  he  is  a  republican  of  the  progressive 
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^^pe  but  not  an  office  seeker,  h&ving  alwajs  preferred  to  eonoeiitnte  his  enar- 
giee  upon  hie  busineM  and  prof  eeeional  intereetB.  He  is  the  owner  of  u 
orchard  in  the  vicinity  of  Boewell  and  he  engages  in  the  general  practice  of 
medicine  aside  from  treating  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  nose.  He  has  taken 
post  graduate  work  in  Nevr  York  hospitals^  thus  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
modem  trend  of  the  times^  his  practice  embodying  all  the  elements  of  scieatifte 
investigation  and  research. 

A.  HANNY 

A.  Hanny,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Boswell,  was  bom  in  (Sn* 
cinnati,  Ohio,  October  15,  1874,  a  son  of  Charles  and  Gatiierine  (Snjder) 
Hanny.  The  father  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grain  business  and  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  tsausy  soaps.  He  went  to  Gklif omia  in  the  year  1850,  walking 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  on  reaching  his  destination  tamed  his  at- 
tention to  mining.    He  has  now  departed  this  life. 

After  acquiring  a  public  school  education  A.  Hanny  was  connected  with  the 
John  ShiUito  Company,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  dry  goods,  being  em- 
ployed first  as  office  boy  and  later  as  bookkeeper  for  ten  years.  Because  of  ill 
health  he  was  then  obliged  to  put  aside  buaness  cares  and  activities  for  a  jear 
and  a  half  but  in  the  meantime  looked  for  a  favorable  business  location  and 
after  tmveling  quite  extensively  selected  Boswell  as  a  place  of  ideal  climate 
and  offering  also  other  excellent  advantages.  In  1899  he  entered  the  First 
National  Bank  as  bookkeeper,  at  which  time  three  men  did  all  of  the  work  in 
the  institution.  He  afterward  became  assistant  cashier  and  for  the  past  three 
years  has  filled  the  office  of  cashier.  The  bank  now  requires  a  large  force  of 
men  for  its  business  has  constantly  increased  until  it  has  assumed  exteniiTe 
proportions,  the  institution  ranking  as  one  of  the  strongest  financial  conoenu 
of  this  part  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  his  banking  interests  Mr.  Hannj 
owns  ranches  and  is  also  actively  and  largely  interested  in  the  orchard  develop- 
ment of  the  vaU^. 

In  January,  1907,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hanny  and  Miss  Era  Hig- 
day,  a  daughter  of  C.  L.  Higday,  and  their  children  are  Jade,  Mike,  Albert, 
and  Katherine.  The  parents  hold  membership  in  the  Methodist  church  and 
Mr.  Hanny  also  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Elks  lodges,  to  the  Coontrj 
Club  and  to  the  Golf  Club,  finding  recreation  through  his  identification  with 
those  organisations.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican  but  the  honors  and  emoh- 
ments  of  office  have  no  attraction  for  him  as  his  time  is  fully  occupied  with 
other  activities. 

GREGORY  S.  MOORE 

Gregory  8.  Moore,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Pecos  Valley  Dmg  Com- 
pany, conducting  one  of  the  leading  mercantile  intereets  of  Boswell,  was  bom 
at  Lee's  Summit,  Missouri,  September  27,  1875,  a  son  of  C.  A.  and  Josephine 
Moore,  the  latter  now  deceased.  The  father,  who  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to 
farming  and  stock  raising,  is  yet  living. 

Gregory  S.  Moore,  after  attending  the  public  schools,  continued  his  educa- 
tion in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  at  Kansas  C&ty,  where  he  was  graduated  with 
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manhood  he  attended  a  male  high  sohool  at  Meridian,  Miadaalppi,  for  one  aes- 
Bon,  after  which  he  became  a  resident  of  the  otate  of  Texaa. 

He  engaged  in  teaobing  school  in  Brown  and  Coleman  connttea,  Tezaa,  for 
four  yeara,  was  elected  countj  surveyor  of  Coleman  county  in  1882  and  served 
two  terau,  after  whieh  he  eommenced  the  practice  of  law,  and  was  elected  two 
terms  eounty  judge  of  Coleman  county,  ia  which  capacity  he  served  four  years. 
In  the  faU  of  1892  he  removed  from  Texas  to  New  Mexico  and  has  ainee  resided 
at  BoBwell,  where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  displaying  an  abili^  Uiat 
■oon  Tuade  his  clientage  a  distinctly  representative  one. 

In  1901  be  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Chaves  codn^,  to  whieh  poritioD  he 
waa  reelected  and  which  he  filled  five  terms.  In  1912  he  was  elected  to  the  first 
state  legislature  for  the  state  of  New  Mexico  from  the  eighteenth  repreeentatiTa 
district  and  eerved  two  seasions,  since  whieh  time  he  has  been  mgaged  in  Uie 
practice  of  law.  Hia  political  support  has  been  given  to  the  democratic  pariy, 
to  which  he  has  loj'ally  adhered  in  times  of  defeat  as  well  as  in  times  of  vic- 
tory because  of  his  firm  belief  in  tlie  principles  and  policies  of  said  party. 

He  has  been  twice  united  in  marriage.  His  first  marriage  waa  to  MiM 
Adelaide  Harris  of  Selma,  Alabama,  the  issue  of  said  marriage  being  dx  chil' 
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dren,  three  boys  and  three  girls.  In  January,  1912,  he  waa  united  in  marriage 
to  Mrs.  Boaa  Smith,  who  is  hia  present  eonaort.  They  are  members  of  tbe 
Christian  church.  Judge  Evans  is  an  Odd  Fellow.  He  likewise  belongs  to  tha 
MasoTiie  lodge  and  Boyal  Arch  chapter,  also  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  )ui 
life  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  the  orders.  He  is  public-spirited  and  manifwtB  a 
progressive  attitude  in  all  his  relations  to  the  various  interests  of  commimitj 
and  state. 

CLARENCE  R.  YOUNQ 

Clarence  B.  Young,  of  Boswell,  filling  the  office  of  sheriff  in  Chaves  conn^, 
was  bom  in  Franklin  county,  Alabama,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1857,  a  aon  of 
William  H.  and  Mary  (Beagor)  Young.  The  father  was  a  farmer  by  oeeapa* 
tion,  devoting  his  life  to  that  pursuit  until  death  called  him.  His  wife  bai 
also  passed  away. 

Clarence  B.  Young  was  about  seven  years  old  when  his  parents  removed 
to  Texas,  and  on  the  frontier  of  the  Lone  Star  state  he  remained  until  1880 
when  he  arrived  in  New  Mexico.  He  was  first  employed  in  the  mines  at  Silver 
City  for  about  two  years,  after  which  he  went  to  old  Mexico  and  later  en- 
gaged in  cow  punching  in  western  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  spending  a  quarter  of 
a  century  <m  the  range  and  on  the  trail  with  all  of  the  varied  and  intOTesting 
experiences  and  the  hardships  of  that  strenuous  Hfe. 

In  1891  Mr.  Young  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Goley,  of  Stillwater,  Okla- 
homa, at  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  bunness  there.    When 
the  Cherokee  strip  was  opened  up  for  settlement  in  1893  he  secured  a  claim  in 
that  district  and  while  developing  and  improving  his  property  he  also  served  a 
deputy  marri&al  for  nine  yeara    On  the  4th  of  May,  1903,  he  returned  to  New 
Mexico,  where  he  was  first  employed  as  jailer  at  Boswell  and  subsequentlj 
became  deputy  sheriff.    He  was  elected  the  first  sheriff  after  the  admission  of 
the  State  into  the  Union  and  is  now  filling  the  position,  discharging  his  duties 
promptly  and  fearlessly,  making  an  excellent  record  in  office.    To  Mr.  and  Mr& 
Young  have  been  bom  five  children:     Frank  G.,  John  C,  Harry  A.,  Qarenee 
B.,  Jr.,  and  Natalieo.    The  family  is  well  known  in  Boswell,  where  they  have 
many  f  rienda    Mr.  Young  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party 
and  is  thoroughly  informed  concerning  the  issues  and  questions  of  the  day. 
He  does  not  seek  to  figure  in  fraternal  circles  or  ui  dub  life  but  is  recognized 
throughout  the  community  as  a  progressive  citisen  and  one  who  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of  the  district  in  which  he  xeddes.    He 
is  familiar  with  every  phase  of  frontier  life  in  the  Southwest  and  his  remin- 
iscences of  the  experiences  which  have  come  to  him  on  the  range  and  as  a  fron- 
tier settler  are  most  intereetnig. 

JOHN  W.  RHEA 

John  W.  Bhea  is  president  of  the  American  National  Bank  at  Boswell  and 
various  corporations  have  felt  the  stimulus  of  his  cooperation  and  business  en- 
terprise. He  was  interested  in  the  largest  purchase  of  state  lands  in  New 
Mexico  and  has  been  a  prominent  representative  of  the  live  stock  industry,  one 
of  the  state's  chief  sources  of  wealth.    He  has  thus  become  an  integral  factor 
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18S5  and  Koumd  Us  cattle  tiiwe  in  ISSS,  eontinuing  in  tlio  eattle  trasiBflM  tn 
that  diMriet  tmtU  about  ei^t  jeara  ago.  In  all  of  bla  bn^eaa  nndertakingi 
hia  brother,  Joaeph  E.,  haa  been  Ua  equal  partner.  Togetiwr  tiiej  pnTehaaad 
flf^  thonaaod  aeree  of  laad  from  the  X  I  T,  which  waa  the  flnt  land  eold  b^ 
that  eompanj.  For  yetvn  thej  were  extensive  sheep  raiser^  eanying  on  a 
mammotli  burineas  in  New  Mexico.  Having  beooms  intereeted  in  bnalaeai 
affaire  in  BoaweH,  John  W.  Bhea  eatablished  his  home  in  that  ei^  in  1906. 
Abont  IMS  the  American  National  Bank  waa  organiied  with  George  U.  EOangli- 
ter  aa  the  preddent  and  John  W.  Bhea  aa  vice  preaidenL  The  latter  waa  elect- 
ed preaident  in  1916  and  Is  now  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  which  la  one  of 
the  atrong  flnam'lai  eoncema  of  that  part  of  the  state.  Another  importaat 
bnrineae  enterprise  with  which  he  b  connected  is  that  of  the  Boswell  Trading 
Oompaoj,  dealers  in  grain,  haj,  ooal,  and  hidea  Of  the  eompanj  Joseph  E. 
Bhea  la  preaideut  and  John  W.  Bhea  vice  presidents  Thej  eondnet  both  a 
wholesale  and  retail  buHinesa,  which  had  reached  verj  extenive  proportiona 
abont  1909.  The  Bhess  organized  with  Elu  White  the  Peflasco  Bbeep  Com- 
pau}^,  which  name  was  later  changed  to  the  BhoB  White  Kanching  Company, 
tlie  stockholders  being  J.  E.  and  J.  W.  Bhea  and  Elza  White.  After  devoting 
their  attention  to  dieep  for  many  years  they  have  now  turned  their  attentioD 
to  cattle  and  purchased  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land,  leanng  thirty  thousand 
acres,  which  waa  the  largest  purchase  of  state  land  ever  made.  This  they  are 
now  improving.  Th^  handle  B.  large  aamber  of  cattle  and  at  the  head  of 
their  Iierds  are  pure  blooded  bulla.  Their  ranch  is  watered  by  the  Peflasco 
river,  which  runs  centrally  through  it  and  furnishes  a  normal  flow  of  sevent? 
onbie  feet  per  second.  The  brothers  are  also  stocUiolderH  in  the  J.  Fred  Smith 
Oravel  Company  of  Dallas,  Texas,  in  which  they  own  a  fourth  interest.  This 
is  the  largeet  company  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  —  a  two  hundred  thous- 
and dollar  corporation,  and  they  ship  over  fifteen  thousand  carloads  annually. 
On  the  6th  of  January,  1S05,  Mr.  Bhea  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Winileld  Ledbetter,  a  daughter  of  Judge  J.  P.  Ledbetter.  They  now  have  four 
ehildrvn,  oamely:  Olivia,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Veronloo,  and  Winfleld.  The  re- 
ligious faith  of  Mr.  Kiea  is  that  of  the  Preet^torlan  church  and  in  polities  he 
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is  ft  demoerftt.  He  has  never  been  a  politieiaa  in  the  senee  of  oflSee  seeking 
bat  is  now  eerving  on  the  state  sheep  sanitarj  board.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Oamegie  library  of  BosweU,  is  president  of  the  school 
board  and  has  served  on  the  eity  council.  These  connections  show  his  deep 
interest  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  wdf are  and  benefit  of  the  eily  in 
its  material,  civic,  intellectual  and  moral  progress.  Mr.  Bhea  holds  member- 
ship  with  the  Elks  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Oountry  Qub,  the  BosweH  Qolf 
Club  and  the  Fin  and  Feather  GLub.  Of  the  latter  he  became  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  has  continuously  served  as  one  of  its  directors.  He  greatly  enjoys 
fishing  and  hunting^  and  motoring  is  another  source  of  recreation  to  him.  His 
success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  improved  opportunities  that  others  have 
passed  heedlessly  by  and  at  every  point  of  his  career  he  has  di^layed  energy,  in- 
dustry and  determination.  He  possesses  marked  executive  ability  and  his  ad- 
ministrative direction  of  business  affairs  has  shown  him  capable  of  sucoessfnllj 
solving  intricate  buanees  problems.  He  coordinates  seemingly  diverse  elements 
into  a  unified  and  harmonious  whole  and  never  falls  short  of  the  goal  for  whieh 
he  sets  out. 

CLARK. D.  DILLEY 

Commercial  activity  in  New  Mexico  has  felt  the  stimulus  of  the  efforts  of 
Clark  D.  Dilley,  a  wholesale  and  retail  furniture  dealer  of  Boswell  vrhoee  bus- 
iness affairs  are  conducted  along  modem  commercial  lines.  Quided  at  all 
times  by  a  spirit  of  progress,  his  work  has  been  of  a  character  which  has  con- 
tributed to  public  prosperity  as  well  as  to  individual  success.  Mr.  Dilley  was 
bom  in  Hebron,  Indiana,  October  8,  1876,  a  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Tanne- 
hill)  Dilley,  who  had  two  sons,  C.  D.  being  the  eldest.  The  parents  are  still 
living  and  the  father  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  occupation  of  farming. 

Clark  D.  Dilley  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Porter  county,  In- 
diana, and  in  the  high  school  at  Hebron,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1894.  He  displayed  special  aptitude  in  his  studies  and  tiie  same 
spirit  of  progress  has  characterized  his  business  career,  which  began  when  he 
was  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was  engaged  in  the  furniture  and  undertaking 
business  in  his  native  town  for  twelve  years,  beginning  in  1891,  and  in  1903 
he  came  to  New  Mexico,  settiing  at  Boswell,  where  he  established  a  wholesale 
and  retail  furniture  house  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  business  has  steadily 
developed  along  substantial  lines  until  he  has  today  the  largest  wholesale  furn- 
iture establishment  in  the  State,  carrying  an  attractive  line  of  goods,  for  which 
he  finds  a  ready  sale.  He  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  business  and  occupies  a 
building  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  on  North  Main  street  to- 
gether with  a  two  story  brick  building  on  West  Third  street,  devoted  to  his 
undertaking  business.  He  has  all  of  the  modem  equipment  for  funerals,  in- 
cluding a  well  appointed  chapel  in  which  services  may  be  held.  In  the  conduct 
of  his  business  he  employs  ten  men.  There  is  a  cabinet  shop,  in  which  they  do 
their  own  work  and  all  special  orders  are  turned  out  here.  There  is  nothing 
too  difiicult  to  be  undertaken  in  the  shop,  for  Mr.  Dilley  employs  the  most 
skilled  workmen  and  his  own  ffood  taste  in  fine  furniture  indicates  at  once  what 
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if  the  eoireet  and  desirable  thing.  This,  however,  ia  but  one  pbaae  of  hia  biia- 
jamB  aethity,  for  along  other  linee  he  haa  alao  proved  hia  worth  and  enterpriae. 
Ha  is  now  a  atoekholder  and  one  of  the  direetora  of  the  Oltiaena'  National 
Bank  and  viee  preaident  of  the  Equitable  Building  A  Loan  Aasoei&tion. 

On  the  28th  of  Deeember,  1898,  Mr.  Dilley  waa  married  to  Miaa  Nanna  M. 
Kniglit,  a  daughter  of  Jamea  Knight,  of  Indiana,  and  they  now  have  two  eona, 
and  a  daughter:  dark,  Jr.,  bom  September  19,  1906;  Jamea^  bom  March  23, 
1912;  and  Bath.  The  parenta  are  membera  of  the  Methodiat  ehureh  and  Mr. 
DUley  ia  reeogniaed  aa  one  of  the  republican  leadera  of  thia  aection  of  New 
Hfixieo  and  at  the  laat  state  convention  served  aa  one  of  the  delegates.  He  ia 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  board  of  embahners^  having  been  appointed  to 
the  position  by  Qovemor  Curry.  He  establiahed  the  first  board  of  the  state  and 
be  continued  in  the  office  from  1908  until  1911.  He  received  reappointment 
from  Governor  McDonald  as  president  of  the  board,  being  the  only  one  of  the 
old  board  and  the  only  republican  appointed.  He  served  on  the  board  for  a 
jeu  under  appointment  and  was  then  commissioned  for  another  terai  of  five 
years.  Mr.  Dilley  is  well  known  in  Masonic  cirelea  He  has  taken  the  degrees 
of  tiie  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery,  has  paased  to  the  thirty-second  degree 
in  the  Scottish  Bite,  being  identifled  with  the  Santa  ¥6  Connstory,  and  he  is 
alao  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  likewise  belongs  to  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  to  the  Elks  lodge  and  to  the  Boswell  Country  Club. 
Hia  deep  interest  in  community  affairs  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  is  serving 
as  one  of  the  directors  and  the  vice  president  of  the  Boswell  Commercial  Club. 
Any  measure  or  movement  for  the  good  of  the  conununity  receives  his  indorse- 
ment and  his  efforts  have  been  a  tangible  element  in  behalf  of  public  im- 
proTement.  As  a  business  man,  too,  his  record  is  noteworthy,  for  he  arrived  in 
Boswell  with  a  capital  of  but  eight  hundred  dollars  and  upon  that  foundation 
has  built  the  superstructure  of  his  success,  which  now  establishes  him  as  one 
of  the  substantial  merchants  of  the  city. 

ERNEST  P.  MALONE 

Business  enterprise  at  Boswell  finds  a  representative  in  Ernest  P.  Malone, 
who  is  there  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade.  He  was  bom  in  AUendale,  South 
Carolina,  Febmary  28,  1884,  a  son  of  C.  E.  and  Phebe  (Willingham)  Malone. 
The  father  served  as  a  soldier  of  the  Confederate  army  during  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south  and  in  days  of  peace  he  haa  devoted  hia  atten- 
tion to  cotton  and  mining  interests. 

The  public  school  system  of  his  native  state  afforded  Ernest  P.  Malone  hia 
educational  opportunities.  From  an  early  age,  however,  he  has  been  dependent 
upon  his  own  resources  and  has  gradually  worked  his  way  upward  by  reason  of 
hia  dose  application,  determination  and  honorable  dealing.  Starting  out  for 
himself  when  a  youth  of  fifteen,  he  went  to  Georgia,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years.  In  1903  he  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  W.  P.  Lewis  Hardware  Company,  with  which  he  continued  for  a  year. 
He  afterward  was  with  the  Boswell  Hardware  Company  for  rix  yeara  and  for 
tiro  years  he  was  on  a  farm  near  Hagerman.    In  1912  he  opened  a  hardware 
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store  of  his  own  in  Boswdl  and  in  the  intervening  period  of  four  yeen  hai 
built  up  a  buainefls  of  large  and  gratifying  proportiona.  His  raeeeai  is  attri- 
butable to  unremitting  energy,  strong  purpose  and  honorable  dealing  and  today 
he  has  a  trade  whieh  ia  very  satisf aetory. 

In  his  religiouB  views  Mr.  Malone  is  a  Protestant,  while  in  his  politieal  faith 
he  is  a  democrat  He  belongs  to  the  Rifle  Olub  and  is  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Boswell  Gun  dub.  Theee  associations  indicate  mueh  of  the  nature 
of  his  interests  and  recreation.  He  enjoys  hunting  and  displays  considerable 
skill  in  bringing  down  the  game.  Mr.  Malone  is  yet  a  young  man  but  has 
made  a  record  in  business  that  many  a  one  of  twice  his  years  might  well  envj 
and,  moreover,  his  record  proves  that  success  and  an  honored  name  may  be  won 
simultaneoualy. 

C.  L.  PARSONS,  D.O. 

Dr.  0.  L.  Parsons,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  osteopathy  in  Boswell,  was 
bom  in  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1859,  a  son  of  George  M. 
and  Charlotte  (Carr)  Parsons.  The  father  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  prac- 
ticed in  partnership  with  President  James  A.  Garfield.  At  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  served  as  a  first  lieutenant 
in  Company  I  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  twiee 
wounded  and  for  a  time  was  in  charge  of  the  prison  at  Put-in-Bay  Island.  His 
valorous  and  loyal  service,  caused  him  to  be  brevetted  colonel.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  are  now  deceased. 

After  passing  through  consecutive  grades  in  the  public  schools  of  Bowling 
Green  until  he  had  mastered  the  work  of  the  high  school.  Dr.  Parsons  studied 
for  some  time  at  Oberlin  College  and  he  pursued  his  professional  course  in  the 
StUl  College  of  Osteopathy  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1900.  He  was  also  for  some  time  a  student  in  Chicago  University,  whieh 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Iowa,  where  he  remained  for  six  years  and  in  1906 
he  arrived  in  Boswell,  where  he  conducts  a  private  sanitarium.  His  wife  is  also 
an  osteopathic  practitioner,  having  graduated  in  1901.  Their  sanitarium  is 
splendidly  appointed  and  the  work  that  they  are  doing  ia  most  ezoeQent 
There  is  no  school  of  healing  which  demands  more  comprehensive,  adequate 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  the  component  parts  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  science  of  osteopathy  has  come  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact, 
which  the  old  established  schools  of  healing  are  also  recognising,  in  a  degree 
at  least,  tiiat  the  use  of  medicines  ofttimes  produces  results  which  alleviate 
specific  pain  but  leave  effects  that  are  hard  to  eradicate.  Dr.  Parsons  in  his 
professional  work  is  meeting  with  growing  success  and  well  merits  the  liberal 
patronage  that  is  accorded  him. 

In  1879  Dr.  Parsons  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Berry,  and  to  them  have 
been  bom  three  children,  George  C,  Boy  B.,  and  Frank  L.  Dr.  Parsons  is  a 
Protestant^  a  Elnights  of  Pythias  and  a  republican  —  associations  that  indicate 
the  nature  of  his  interests  aside  from  his  profession.  He  also  belongs  to  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Boswell  and  is  deeply  intwested  in  everything  that  pertains 


Oeoroe  a.  Davisson 


■Mond  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in  the  coasistory.  He  belongs  to  the  Ooun- 
trj  Club,  his  sexual  nature  finding  eipreesion  in  the  pleamure  of  his  unoeiatton 
irith  its  members.  He  is  also  fond  of  outdoor  life  and  greatt^  enjoys  both 
iMweball  and  tennis.  He  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republkan  party 
bat  haa  never  beMi  a  politician  in  the  sense  of  office  seeking.  He  is  popular 
and  highly  esteemed  and  ia  regarded  as  one  of  tiie  representative  rendents  of 
Boawell. 

O.  O.  ASKREN 

O.  O.  Askren,  member  of  the  Roswell  bar,  was  bora  in  Polk  connty,  Missouri, 
November  SI,  1878,  a  son  of  W.  B.  and  Bebeeca  (Bums)  Askren.  The  public 
Mhools  afforded  him  bis  educational  opportunities  during  bis  early  boyhood 
and  later  he  attended  the  Southwest  Baptist  College  at  Bolivar,  HiseourL  He 
tlien  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia, 
there  completing  the  full  course  and  winning  the  UaB.  degree  upon  graduation 
with  the  claaa  of  1900.  In  1898  he  had  pursued  an  academic  coarse  in  the 
Southwest  Baptist  College  and  the  BX.  degree  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
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there.  Hia  preparation  for  the  bar  was  thorough  and  the  same  spirit  of  prfr- 
eision  has  ever  marked  his  preparation  of  eases  before  entering  the  eovrta. 

For  a  year  Mr.  Askren  engaged  in  the  praotioe  of  law  at  Bolivar  and  after  a 
year  and  a  half  spent  at  Waco,  Texas,  he  removed  to  Boswell,  New  Mezieo,  in 
1006.  Here  he  has  remained  for  a  decade,  specializing  in  the  practice  of  crim- 
inal law,  in  which  he  displays  marked  ability.  He  is  a  fluent^  earnest,  logieal 
and  convincing  speaker  and  his  utterances  never  fail  to  impress  court  and  jniy 
and  seldom  fail  to  convince.  In  addition  to  his  law  practice  he  is  interested  in 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  is  the  owner  of  a  good  ranch  about  twenty-five  milei 
from  BoswelL 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1907,  Mr.  Askren  was  united  in  marriage  to  Min 
Florence  Franklin,  by  whom  he  has  two  children,  Eugene  and  Buth.  He  giTCi 
his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  is  a  Protestant  in  reUgionf 
belief,  while  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  a  college  fratern- 
ity. The  interests  of  his  life  have  ever  been  of  an  uplifting  character  and  hia 
connection  with  any  movement  is  an  indication  of  his  firm  belief  in  its  wortb 
and  value. 

DAVID  W.  ELLIOTT 

David  W.  Elliott,  engaged  in  law  practice  at  Boswell,  was  bom  in  Clay 
county,  Illinois,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1853,  a  son  of  John  and  Elisabeth  J. 
(Cooke)  Elliott,  who  were  farming  people  but  have  now  departed  this  Ufa 
The  son  came  to  the  west  when  but  six  years  of  age  and  pursued  his  edueation 
in  the  public  schools  at  Central  City,  Colorado.  He  was  in  Denver  when  it  wai 
but  a  small  village  containing  but  few  residences  and  fewer  businees  houaes 
and  business  estabUshments.  His  father  was  one  of  the  early  miners  at  Cen- 
tral City  and  at  Black  Hawk,  following  that  busmess  for  four  years.  He  then 
went  to  Platteville,  Colorado,  after  which  David  W.  Elliott  engaged  in  teaming 
over  the  plains  between  Atchison  and  Denver  when  a  youth  of  fourteen  years. 
Later  he  took  up  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  he  followed  for  eighteen 
years  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Wyoming.  He  also  studied  stenography  and 
accepted  a  position  in  a  law  office,  where  he  utilised  all  his  leisure  time  in  maa- 
tering  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  thus  qualifying  for  the  bar,  to  whieh  he 
was  admitted  on  the  25th  of  May,  1896.  He  first  practiced  in  Wyoming  for 
about  twelve  years  and  in  1907  arrived  in  Boswell,  where  he  has  since  been 
active  in  the  profession,  his  clientage  steadily  growing  in  volume  and  in  im- 
portance. He  has  been  connected  with  much  litigation  that  has  attracted  wide 
attention  and  has  won  a  creditable  perc^itage  of  favorable  verdicts.  For  seven 
years  he  has  filled  the  office  of  referee  in  bankruptcy. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1880,  Mr.  Elliott  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Bramb- 
wood  and  to  them  have  been  bom  six  children,  those  still  living  being  William 
J.,  Grace  E.,  and  Buth.  The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  and  in  the  work  of  the  church  th^  take  active  and  helpful  in- 
terest, Mr.  Elliott  serving  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school 
His  political  indorsement  is  given  to  the  democratic  party,  and  he  holds  mem- 
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banhip  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  There  ie  a  somewhat  notable  point 
IB  bia  Ufa  historj  in  that  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  three  states  of  Oolorado, 
Wjvnang,  and  New  Mexico  when  each  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  He  has 
ever  stood  for  progress  and  improvement  along  those  lines  which  lead  to  mate- 
rul,  polities],  aoeial,  inteUeetoal,  and  moral  adTanoement. 

ROBERT  C  REID 

Bobert  C  Beid,  attorney  at  law  of  BosweU,  was  bom  at  Etna  Green,  Indiana, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1876,  a  son  of  J.  M.  and  Mary  G.  (Iden)  Beid.  The 
father,  who  was  a  wheelright  by  trade,  came  to  New  Mexico  in  1900,  and  he 
ind  his  wife  are  now  living  at  BoswelL 

Bobert  G.  Beid  came  to  New  Mexico  in  1899.  He  pursued  his  early  educa- 
tkA  in  the  public  schools  and  afterward  prepared  for  the  bar  as  a  student  in 
tbe  Indiana  Law  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1904. 
Ha  then  came  to  Boswdl,  where  he  opened  an  office  and  entered  upon  active 
pnetiee.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  had  studied  law  privatdy  under  the 
direetion  of  hie  brother  and  had  provided  for  his  own  support  as  an  employe 
of  the  Santa  F6  Bailroad  Gompany,  working  as  brakeman  for  a  time  and  after- 
wnrd  in  the  office.  Still  later  he  was  identifled  with  railroad  interests,  being 
emplojed  as  attorney  to  secure  the  right  of  way  for  the  Belen  cut-off  and  also 
sold  the  town  sites  for  the  railroad  company,  for  which  he  still  acts  ae  local 
attoniey.  He  is  an  able  member  of  the  bar,  well  informed  on  the  principles  of 
jtirisprodenee,  and  the  thoroughness  and  care  with  which  he  has  prepared  his 
eaees  have  brought  to  him  growing  success  in  practice.  He  is  also  interested  in 
fanning  and  ia  the  owner  of  eighty  acres  of  irrigated  land.  His  business  ac- 
tiTities  also  extend  to  the  field  of  banking  and  he  is  the  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Melrose  and  is  interested  as  a  stockholder  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Glovis,  of  which  he  was  formerly  president. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1906,  Mr.  Beid  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ger- 
trade  Hnmann,  a  daughter  of  John  H.  Humann.  They  now  have  two  sons, 
John  and  Bobert.  Mr.  Beid  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in  support  of  the 
men  and  measures  of  the  republican  party  and  in  his  fraternal  relations  is  an 
Elk.  He  is  a  very  progressive  man,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that 
cbaraeterices  this  section  of  the  country,  and  step  by  step  he  has  advanced  in 
a  fleld  of  broadening  opportunities,  his  efforts  bringing  him  growing  promin- 
enee  and  success. 

MAJOR  D.  CECIL  PEARSON 

Major  D.  Gecil  Pearson,  principal  of  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute, 
and  head  teacher  of  mathematics,  was  bom  at  Pearisburg,  Virginia,  June  20, 
1881,  his  parents  being  Thomas  J.  and  Nancy  Howe  (Gecil)  Pearson,  farming 
people,  who  are  now  residents  of  Giles  county,  Virginia. 

Major  Pearson  received  his  elementary  training  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pearisburg,  Virginia,  and  later  he  became  a  student  in  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1904.  He  also  studied  for  a  time 
in  the  University  of  Ghicago  and  in  early  numhood  turned  to  the  profession  of 
t«aehing  for  a  life  work.    He  became  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Virginia  Mill- 
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taiy  Institute  and  after  teapAing  there  for  a  year  arrived  at  BoeweU  to  ae^ 
oept  a  position  in  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  in  the  fall  of  1905.  For 
three  years  he  was  commandant  and  for  the  past  six  years  has  ooeupied  hii 
present  position  as  principal  and  as  head  teacher  of  mathematies.  He  bas 
proven  his  ability  to  seenre  the  active  and  hearty  cooperation  of  pnpfls  to 
whom  his  instruction  is  clear  and  helpfuL 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1908,  Mr.  Pearson  was  married  to  Miss  Senah  E.  Fry,  t 
daughter  of  Lloyd  Fry  of  Pearisburg,  Virginia,  and  their  children  are  D. 
Oecily  Nancy  H.,  and  Hiram  John. 

Politically  Mr.  Pearson  is  a  democrat,  active  in  support  of  his  party,  and 
in  Masonry  he  has  taken  the  degree  of  the  York  Bite,  becoming  a  member  of 
the  chapter  and  commandery,  and  has  also  crossed  the  sands  of  the  desert  witii 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  interested  in  New  Mexico  and  her  wd- 
fare  and  is  most  devoted  to  his  work,  his  efforts  being  a  potent  element  in 
advancing  educational  interests. 

M.  H.  BLFORD 

M.  H.  Elf ord  who  was  formerly  mayor  of  Dexter,  is  a  native  of  Oanada,  his 
birth  having  occurred  in  Ontario,  near  Toronto,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1872. 
His  parents  were  John  and  Fannie  Elf  ord,  both  of  whom  are  deceased.  The 
son  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Canada  and  of  North  Da- 
kota and  after  his  textbooks  were  put  aside  he  took  up  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing in  North  Dakota,  where  he  remained  until  1895,  when  he  same  to  New 
Mexico  and  homesteaded  land  in  Ohaves  county.  Here  he  has  engaged  in 
business  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  his  property  but  also  as  a  dealer  in 
hay  and  as  a  fire  insurance  agent.  His  business  affairs  have  been  carefully 
and  systematieany  managed  and  wisely  conducted.  Whatever  success  he  has 
achieved  or  enjoyed  is  attributable  to  his  own  efforts  and  the  course  tiiat  he 
has  pursued  is  a  commendable  one.  He  does  a  wholesale  business  in  shipping 
hay  and  his  trade  has  reached  extensive  and  gratifying  proportions.  Mr.  El- 
ford  is  a  member  of  the  Oommereial  Club  but  of  no  other  societies.  That  his 
fellow  townsmen  recognise  in  him  a  public-spirited  citisen  and  one  who  is  ever 
devoted  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  community  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1914  he  was  elected  to  the  ofSce  of  mayor  for  a  two  years'  term.  He 
made  an  excellent  record  in  that  capaeity  but  was  not  a  candidate  for  reeleetioiL 


CHAPTER  IV 
GuBEY  County 

THIS  county  was  created  ***  out  of  a  portion  of  Chaves  county, 
at  one  time  a  portion  of  the  vast  domain  of  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln. It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  country  described  by  the  early 
Spanish  explorer  as  being  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  a  land  of 
'^buffalo  and  sky."**«> 

The  population  in  1910  was  11,443.  It  is  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  State  and  is  joined  on  the  east  by  Parmer  county,  Texas.  It 
is  in  the  very  midst  of  that  greatest  body  of  fine  agricultural  land 
known  as  the  Panhandle.^^  The  county  seat  is  Clovis.  The  acre- 
age open  to  entry  under  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Fort 
Sumner,  all  surveyed,  totals  15,214  acres;  under  the  land  office  at 
Tucumcari,  2,054  acres.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are :  Clovis, 
population,  3,255,  altitude,  4,200;  Melrose,  population,  700;  Texico, 
population,  409.  The  land  throughout  this  section  is  uniformly 
level.  This  is  one  of  the  rapidly  developing  sections  of  the  State 
and  is  an  example  of  western  growth  where  opportunities  are  favor- 
able. In  1906  the  site  of  the  city  of  Clovis  was  an  unbroken  plain. 
Today  (1916)  it  has  a  population  of  not  less  than  five  thousand. 
It  ia  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
railway  at  the  junction  of  the  Chicago-to-the-Coast,  the  Pecos  Valley 
and  the  Oalveston-to-San  Francisco  lines  of  the  system.  The  city 
was  founded  and  the  first  house  erected  in  1907,  soon  after  it  was 
learned  that  this  point  was  to  be  the  junction  point  for  the  above 
lines  which  were  then  under  construction  through  this  part  of  the 
State.  Its  almost  phenomenal  growth  has  been  due  to  its  location 
m  the  heart  of  the  plains  country,  together  with  the  railway  com- 

^*»New  Mmeo  8e9sion  Laws,  Act  of  Wb.  25,  1909,  eh.  6. 
M^Jnle,  ToL  i,p.  221. 

«««The  eountj  was  named  for  George  Curry,  governor  of  New  Mezieo. 
Ante,  ToL  ii,  p.  562,  note  472. 
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pany's  oonstraction  here  of  very  large  car-building  and  repair 
ahops. 

This  part  of  the  State  has  been  and  probably  always  will  be  a 
dry-farming  section,  a  method  which  has  proven  very  successful  as 
evidenced  by  the  prosperous  communities  in  this  county. 

The  normal  annual  precipitation  for  the  county  is  19.7  inches;  the 
normal  seasonal  precipitation  —  from  April  to  September  —  is  15.4 
inches;  the  normal  seasonal  snowfall  amounts  to  17.6  inches.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  56  degrees,  the  mean  winter  36  degrees 
and  the  mean  summer  75  degrees. 

Melrose,  Texico,  Logansville,  Preston,  Prairie  View,  Grady,  Hel- 
lene, Lewis,  Field,  Marsey,  Haag,  Claud,  Blacktower,  St.  Yrain,  and 
Cantara  are  among  the  prosperous  settlements  of  the  county. 

These  men  are  aiding  greatly  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  county : 

DANIEL  L.  MOYE 

Daniel  L.  Moje,  of  Clovis,  who  has  made  an  exeellent  record  as  sheriff  of 
Ourrj  county,  was  bom  in  Simpson  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  17tfa  of  March, 
1871,  a  son  of  G.  A.  and  Sarah  (Smith)  Moye,  both  now  deceased.  The  father 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation. 

Daniel  L.  Moye  attended  the  public  schools  as  a  boy  and  has  since  learned 
much  through  observation  and  experience.  He  remained  upon  the  home  fann 
assisting  his  father  until  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  after  which  he  fol- 
lowed agricultural  pursuits  on  his  own  account  for  a  time.  In  1904  he  kft 
Kentucky  and  went  to  Paris,  Texas,  where  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  busmen 
for  two  years.  He  decided,  however,  that  New  Mexico  offered  better  oppor- 
tunities and  on  the  15th  of  February,  1906,  came  to  this  State.  He  home- 
steaded  land  in  Curry  county,  on  which  he  lived  for  five  years,  and  for  the  first 
part  of  that  period  his  only  shelter  was  a  tent.  He  soon  gained  a  high  place 
in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  in  the  early  spring  of  1911  was  elected 
constable  and  in  the  fall  of  1911  was  chosen  the  first  sheriff  of  Oorry  coun^ 
under  the  state  constitution  for  a  term  of  five  years.  He  has  made  an  exceUent 
record  in  office,  proving  fearless,  aggressive  and  sound  in  judgment  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  He  has  won  the  commendation  of  all  good  citizens  of  the 
county  and  is  a  candidate  for  reelection.  He  is  interested  financially  in  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising  and  derives  a  good  return  from  his  investments. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1892,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Moye  and  Hub 
Florence  Turner,  a  daughter  of  Newton  and  Sallie  A.  (Qoodman)  Turner,  of 
Simpson  county,  Kentucky.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moye  have  two  chUdren,  Newton 
Atkins  and  Ura  Curtis.  Mr.  Moye  is  a  d«nocrat  in  political  belief  and  it 
much  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  local  govemmoat  affaira  Fra- 
ternally he  belongs  to  the  Masonic  blue  lodge  and  to  the  Odd  Fellows  and  he 
is  also  identified  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  thus  keeping  in  touch  with 
other  public-spirited  citisens. 


Da.mel  L.  Move 


•BTthing  pertaining  to  Uie  derelopmait  of  hia  town. 

Ifr.  Hockeohull  waa  mRiried  on  th«  SOth  of  November,  IMl,  to  Misi  ICunia 
Drake,  by  whom  he  hoe  three  dau^tera,  Gertrude,  Virginia,  end  Hdoi.  Hr. 
Hoekenholl  is  a  atalwut  demoorat  in  poUiica,  beliering  that  tlie  poUdea  of  tbe 
par^  are  baaed  upon  aoond  prlneiplea  of  goremment,  and  be  keepa  well  in- 
formed on  the  qoeationa  and  iaaoea  of  the  daj.  He  holda  memberahip  in  the 
Oommerdal  <3nb,  fraternoilj  ia  connected  with  the  Knight*  of  Pythiaa, 
and  the  Greek  letter  fratemi^,  Sigma  Alpha  BpsUon,  and  In  rellgiona  foitii 
ia  a  Baptiat,  while  his  wife  is  a  PresbTterian.  Both  ore  well  known  and  idgbty 
esteemed  in  their  eonunnnitr. 

JAMES  S.  PITZHUGH 

James  8.  Fitzhngh,  who  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Clovis,  CurrT' 
eountr,  was  bom  in  Waco,  Texas,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1863,  of  the  marriage 
of  John  8.  and  Hary  I.  (Everett)  Fitthugh.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and 
alao  engaged  in  teaching  school  for  a  considerable  period.  He  waa  one  of  the 
earlj'  settlers  in  Texas  and  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  fonght  in  the  Oon- 
federate  army  and  hia  military  experience  also  covered  service  against  the 
Xndiang.  He  held  the  ofBce  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  was  highly  esteemed 
in  hia  community. 

James  S.  Fitshugh  attended  the  public  schools  and  Baylor  University  at 
VVaco  and  foUowing  his  graduation  from  that  institution  in  1S88  became  a 
^rtndent  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Texas,  where  he  remained 
*or  a  year.  From  1889  to  1891  he  taught  sehool  but  in  the  latter  year  was  ad- 
:x3iltted  to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  hia  profeasion  at  Waco,  where  he 
1  until  1S03,  with  the  exception  of  two  yeara,  1900  and  1901,  wheo  he 
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seryed  as  preeident  of  Blum  College  at  Burkeyille,.  Texas.  In  1903  he  went  to 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  where  he  practieed  until  September,  1904,  when  he 
located  in  Portales,  whence  he  removed  to  Boswell  with  W.  W.  Gatewood  in 
1905.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Portales  and  in  the  spring  of  1907 
came  to  Qovis,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1906  he  was  treasurer  and  legal 
adviser  of  the  Brownhom  Townsite  Company,  which  built  Melrose,  New  Mexico. 
In  1907  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  law  but  has  since  resumed  it  and  has  built 
up  a  gratifying  clientage  in  Clovis.  He  has  invested  in  real  estate  in  New 
Mexico  from  which  he  derives  a  good  flnaneial  return.  In  two  years  tirae  he 
built  many  of  the  business  blocks  and  residences  of  Clovis  and  aecumuUUed 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  that  time  and  was  the  heaviest  tax  payer 
in  Curry  coimty. 

Mr.  Fitshugh  was  married  in  September,  1889,  to  Miss  Hettie  M.  Spalding,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Spalding,  a  pioneer  of  Kimball,  Texas,  where  he  was 
very  prominent  in  public  affairs.  His  brother,  Br.  A.  T.  Spalding,  is  now 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Galveston,  Texas.  The  family  came  originallj 
from  Georgia,  where  its  representatives  were  also  well  known.  Mrs.  Fitshngh 
passed  away  in  October,  1904,  leaving  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  In  1908 
Mr.  Fitshugh  was  married  to  Mrs.  Ida  Gosset^  of  Clovis,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Gordon. 

Mr.  Fitshugh  is  a  democrat  in  politics  and  fraternally  he  belongs  to  the 
Masonic  blue  lodge,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Maccabees.  His  religious  faith 
is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  keeps  well  informed  as  to  the  events 
and  issues  of  the  day  and  is  greatiy  interested  in  the  advancement  of  his 
State  although  he  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  iK>litical  ofSce.  In  1912  be 
was  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  supreme  court  but  refused.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  Clovis  and  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  board  for  three  years. 

WALTER  C.  ZERWER 

Walter  C.  Zerwer,  of  Clovis,  is  the  present  clerk  of  Curry  county  and  is 
proving  accurate  and  systematic  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  His  birth 
occurred  in  Ellis  county,  Texas,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1885,  and  he  is  a  son 
of  Cris  and  Emma  Zerwer,  both  deceased.  During  his  active  life  the  father 
concentrated  his  energies  upon  farming. 

After  completing  the  course  offered  in  the  public  schools  Walter  C.  Zerwer 
attended  business  college  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  subsequentiy  worked  for  a  time 
in  a  grocery  store.  Later  he  was  employed  as  a  stenogri^[>her  for  a  few  yeara^ 
after  which  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  loan  businesei  In  December, 
1908,  he  removed  to  Clovis,  New  Mexico,  and  from  that  time  until  January, 
1912,  was  active  in  the  insurance  and  real  estate  fields  here.  He  was  then 
made  deputy  county  clerk  and  in  1914  was  appointed  city  clerk  of  Clovia 
He  proved  very  efficient  in  that  capacity  and  on  the  25tli  of  August,  1914,  waa 
chosen  county  clerk,  which  office  he  is  now  acceptably  filling. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1907,  Mr.  Zerwer  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Nettie  A.  Hyatty  a  daughter  of  Jotm  C.  and  Oora  (Akers)  Hyatt^  who  are  now 


James  S.  Fitzhugii 
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Ihing  in  doTia.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Zerwer  have  two  sonB^  Arthur  Lee  and  Walter 
a  The  demoeratie  party  haa  a  stanch  supporter  in  Mr.  Zerwer  and  his  re- 
ligioitB  faith  ia  that  of  the  Qiureh  of  Christ  He  has  thorougfal7  identified  his 
interests  with  those  of  his  communily  and  state  and  is  recognised  as  a  progrea- 
siTe  and  publie-spirited  citiien. 

SIDNEY  J.  BOYKIN 

Sidney  J.  Boykin,  who  is  the  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  ClOYis, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of  the  town,  was  bom  in  Texas  on  the 
16th  of  December,  1861.  His  parents  were  8.  B.  and  Emily  (Medford)  Boy- 
kin,  the  former  of  whom  died  in  1903  and  the  latter  of  whom  passed  away 
when  her  son,  8.  J.,  was  bat  seven  years  old.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
8.  B.  Boykin  served  as  captain  in  the  Home  Guard  of  Texas  and  his  military 
reeord  was  highly  creditable.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  his  labors 
were  rewarded  by  good  crops* 

8.  J.  Boykin,  who  is  one  of  a  family  of  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three 
dnnghten^  was  educated  in  private  schools  as  at  the  time  of  his  boyhood  there 
were  no  pubUc  schools  in  Texas.  When  but  fifteen  years  of  age  he  went  to 
work  and  he  has  since  learned  much  in  the  school  of  experience.  He  rode  the 
range  in  the  employ  of  others  until  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  he 
went  into  the  cattle  business  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  Mexico  for  himself. 
He  was  connected  with  ranching  until  1913,  when  he  sold  his  land  and  turned 
his  attention  to  trading  in  cattle,  in  which  business  he  is  stUl  active.  In  the 
nme  year  he  purchased  a  large  interest  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Glovis 
and  was  made  vice  president  of  the  institution,  which  position  he  held  untO 
November  1,  1915,  when  he  was  made  president.  The  business  of  the  bank  is 
growing  constantly  and  its  prosperity  is  largely  due  to  the  sound  judgment 
and  business  ability  of  its  president. 

Mr.  Boykin  was  married  November  18,  1895,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Walters. 

Hifl  ballot  is  cast  in  support  of  the  measures  and  candidates  of  the  democratic 

yartf  as  he  beUeves  firmly  in  its  principles,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  third  degree 

Mawn.    He  holds  membership  in  the  Commercial  Club,  thus  keeping  in  dose 

touch  with  the  other  progressive  men  of  Clovis^  and  he  is  an  important  factor 

in  the  carrying  oat  of  the  plans  of  that  organization  for  the  business  expansion 

of  the  town.    For  many  years  he  has  resided  in  this  State  and  he  has  great 

faitii  in  its  future^  believing  that  its  development  has  just  been  begun. 

ALBERT  L.  DILLON,  M.D. 

Dr.  Albert  L.  Dillon  is  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
nirgery  at  Clovis  and  has  gained  the  confidence  of  both  the  general  public 
and  his  professional  colleagues.  He  was  bom  in  Edgar  county,  Illinois,  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1881,  a  son  of  B.  E.  and  Julia  (Gully)  Dillon,  the  former 
of  whom  is  deceased,  while  the  latter  is  still  living.  The  father  was  a  farmer 
and  atoek  raiser  and  was  well  known  and  highly  respected  in  his  community. 

Albert  L.  Dillon  attended  the  public  and  high  schools  in  the  acquirement  of 
his  earlier  education  and  later  was  for  two  years  a  student  at  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  School,  where  he  prepared  for  college.    Having  decided  upon  the  pro- 
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fessioii  of  medieine  as  a  life  work,  he  entered  the  BliiioiB  Medical  GoQege  at 
Chicago,  from  which  he  waa  graduated  in  1902.  He  located  for  praetioe  in 
Hume,  IllinoiB,  where  he  remained  until  1908,  when  he  came  to  GloTia,  New 
Mexico.  He  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  and  surgeons  to  locate  here  and 
he  is  well  known  not  only  in  the  town  but  throughout  the  surrounding  coontry. 
He  is  up-to-date  and  progreasiye,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  adyancement  in 
medical  science  and  is  a  member  of  the  Gurry  County  Medical  Society,  of  which 
he  is  now  president,  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Medical  Society  and  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Since  his  removal  to  Clovis  he  has  serred  u 
county  and  as  city  physician  and  has  also  built  up  a  large  and  profitable  priyate 
practice. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1911,  Dr.  Dillon  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mia 
Dixie  Morrow.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican  and  is  now  president  of  the 
school  board.  He  is  very  much  interested  in  everything  that  affects  the  wel- 
fare of  his  community  and  recently  had  charge  of  the  successful  local  option 
campaign.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club,  of  Clovis  Lodge,  No.  40, 
A.F.  &  A.M.,  of  which  he  was  first  master;  of  Keystone  Chapter,  No.  27, 
O.E.S.,  of  which  he  was  organiser  and  fijrst  worthy  patron ;  and  of  Clovis  Lodge, 
No.  1244,  B.P.O.E.  He  has  also  held  the  office  of  grand  patron  of  the  Grand 
Chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  of  New  Mexico.  He  devotes  his  spare  time 
to  literary  work  and  is  the  author  of  a  small  book  of  poems  wliieh  has  been 
well  received. 

CHARLES  B.  DENNIS 

Charles  E.  Dennis,  manager,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Union  Mortgage 
Company,  of  Clovis,  was  bom  at  Seneea,  Kansas,  on  the  25th  day  of  December, 
1861,  a  son  of  Batson  J.  and  Nancy  J.  (Huif )  Dennis.  He  was  reared  on  the 
old  home  farm  and  acquired  a  public  school  education.  When  twenl^-two  yean 
of  age  he  opened  a  barber  shop  in  Oneida,  Kansas*  On  the  16th  of  S^tember, 
1893,  he  made  the  race  to  Noble  county,  Oklahoma,  and  staked  out  a  lot  in 
Perry.  There  he  took  up  his  abode,  occupying  a  tent  for  two  weeks  and  eon- 
ducting  a  barbering  business  for  two  years.  Since  1895  he  has  devoted  hie 
entire  attention  to  the  real  estate,  loan,  insurance,  and  banking  business,  sad 
has  made  farm  loans  in  Noble,  Payne,  Pawnee^  Logan,  and  Qarfield  counties  of 
Oklahoma  and  in  Curry,  Boosevelt,  Quay,  and  Guadalupe  counties  in  New 
Mexico  and  placed  them  in  the  east,  thus  circulating  mon^  that  has  heem  of 
the  greatest  benefit  in  promoting  the  development,  settlement,  and  improvement 
of  those  counties  in  both  new  states.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Noble  Oountj 
Bank,  of  Perry,  Oklahoma,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  one  of  the  organ- 
isers of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Perry,  Oklahoma,  also  president  of  same 
from  the  time  it  was  organized  until  he  came  to  Qovis,  New  Mexico,  in  1908, 
since  which  time  he  has  given  his  time  to  the  farm  loan  business.  Be  is  also 
one  of  the  organisers  of  the  Citizens  Bank,  which  has  recently  been  opened  in 
Clovis. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1897,  Mr.  Dennis  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
Brown  and  they  have  two  sons;  Fred  E.,  an  attorney  in  the  oflSee  of  his  father; 


H.  A.  Miller  attended  the  puUlo  aelioob,  the  Ointon  high  Kh^xd  and  the 
Uiliverdtj  of  Iowk,  gradnatiiig  from  the  medical  department  thereof  in  1009. 
For  Mine  time  afterward  he  waa  Interne  at  the  nniverrity  Hoapital,  thna  gain* 
Ing  valuable  experience,  and  mbeeqnenUj  he  practiced  for  a  jear  is  Topeka, 
KawMt,  after  iriiieh  he  was  at  La  Jnnta,  Colorado,  for  two  Tear*.  At  the  ead 
of  that  time  be  remored  to  New  ICezleo,  locating  at  I<ai  Tegse,  hot  afttt  re- 
maining tltere  for  a  jear  and  a  half  was  placed  in  charge  of  tite  Banta  Te 
Hospital  at  Clovis,  where  he  haa  rinse  remained.  Since  beginning  practice  he 
has  been  surgeon  for  the  Santa  Fe.  Under  his  direction  the  hoapital  ia  being 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  most  up-to-date  methods  and  he  has  gained  a 
high  standing  prof  eaaionall;'. 

Dr.  Miller  was  married  on  the  Ist  of  Janoaiy,  1912,  to  Min  Theresa  M. 
Olaire.  In  politics  he  is  independent,  voting  for  the  man  rather  than  the 
par^,  and  fratemallj  he  ia  a  Moatei  Mason  and  an  Elk.  He  also  holds 
membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  ean  be  depended  upon  to  eoJtper- 
rate  with  others  in  promoting  tlie  advaneement  of  his  eommnnity.  Along 
strictlr  profesuonal  lines  he  ia  identified  with  the  eoimtj  medical  aode^,  the 
atate  medical  societj,  of  which  he  ia  a  councilor,  and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  He  has  manj  worm  friends  and  his  genoine  worth  is  atteated  bj 
the  fact  that  he  is  most  highlj  esteemed  where  beet  known. 

CONE  C.  BAKER 

Cone  C.  Baker  is  weQ  known  in  business  circles  of  Clovis  and  is  manager  of 
Baker  Brothers,  who  are  engaged  In  the  boaineas  of  Insurance,  loans,  abstraeta 
and  surety  bonds.    A  native  of  Arkansas^  he  waa  ban  In  Hamburg  on  the  Sfith 


F.  J.  EVANS 

Among  the  well  known  realdenta  of  CSovia,  Curry  eotint;,  to  F,  J,  Etuis, 
superintendent  of  the  Pecoe  divieion  of  the  Atohlson,  Topeka  *  Bantft  Fe  B«I1- 
raad.  He  was  bom  in  Johnstown,  Ohio,  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1867,  and  ts 
a  ton  of  John  G.  and  Martha  O.  (Baosennaa)  Evans,  who  in  187D  removed 
with  their  familj'  to  eastem  Kansas,  whera  the  father  engaged  in  farming. 
He  passed  awaj  in  that  state,  as  did  his  wife. 

F.  J.  Evans  attended  the  common  schools  of  Ohio  and  of  Kansas  and  maeh 
of  his  training  has  been  received  from  actual  contact  with  the  world.  He  re- 
mained upon  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  end  then 
learned  telegrapliy,  after  which  he  worked  aa  operator  and  agent  for  the  Santa 
Fe  Bailroad  for  eighteen  years.  During  the  first  twelve  years  he  waa  at  snail 
atatioas  but  for  the  last  six  years  was  assigned  to  larger  and  more  important 
atations.  As  time  passed  he  gained  a  more  thorongh  and  wider  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  road  and  proved  his  abili^  to  All  positions  of  responnbility. 
In  1911  he  was  made  trainmaster  of  the  Pecos  division  with  headquarters  at 
Clovis,  New  Mexico,  and  in  February,  1014,  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
the  division,  which  comprises  five  hundred  and  eleven  miles  of  track.  He  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  conditions  tlironghout  the  division  and  has  been  very  svc- 
eeesful  in  securing  the  coQperatlon  of  those  who  work  under  him. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1893,  Mr.  Evans  was  married  to  Miss  Maude  0.  James, 
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a  daughter  of  Thonuui  T.  Jamefl,  a  resideoit  of  northeastern  Eanm.  To  tiui 
union  haa  been  bom  a  son,  Lester,  who  is  now  a  freshman  in  the  Univoiltj 
of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Evans  is  independent  in  polities,  voting  for  the  man  rather  than  tbe 
party,  and  takes  the  interest  of  a  good  eitisen  ia  publie  affairs.  He  hoUi 
membership  in  the  Christian  ehureh  and  is  connected  with  the  Modem  Wood- 
men and  with  the  Association  of  Bailroad  Superintendents  of  the  United  Statei 
He  believes  firmly  that  a  splendid  future  is  in  store  for  New  Meadeo  and  is 
always  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  state's  devrtopment. 

WILLIAM  A  OILLBNWATER 

William  A.  Gillenwater,  who  is  a  successful  attorney  of  Govis,  Gurry  eoontr, 
was  bom  in  western  Arkansas  on  the  15th  of  July,  1877,  a  son  of  B.  0.  and 
Malida  Gillenwater.  The  father  resided  in  Tennessee  in  his  youth  and  at  tin 
time  of  the  Civil  War  served  in  the  Confederate  army  for  a  short  time  sUhoogii 
he  was  then  only  in  his  teens.  During  his  active  life  he  was  a  carpenter  ooa- 
tractor  but  is  now  living  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas. 

William  A.  Gillenwater  received  his  early  education  in  the  publie  sehooh 
and  prepared  for  the  practice  of  law  through  reading  in  tiie  offices  of  varioiu 
attorneys  in  Arkansas.    In  1903  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  state,  irhen 
he  practiced  until  the  fall  of  1909,  when  he  removed  to  Boosevelt  county,  New 
Mezieo.    In  January,  1912,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Clevis,  where  he  hai 
since  remained  and  where  he  has  built  up  a  large  and  representative  praetiee. 
In  his  professional  career  he  has  been  very  successful  and  has  met  with  uniform 
success  in  many  important  cases  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  winning 
and  meriting  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  court.    He  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  science  of  law  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  prepares  his  cases  is 
one  of  the  strong  elements  in  his  success,  his  reasoning  at  all  times  being  dear 
and  his  deductions  logieaL 

Mr.  Gillenwater  was  married  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1907,  to  Miss  Dora 
Pugh  and  they  have  four  sons,  William  A.,  Jr.,  Elijah  C,  James  Bobert,  aad 
Joseph  Marshall    Mr.  Gillenwater  is  a  democrat  in  his  political  belief  aad 
keeps  well  informed  as  to  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day  although  he  haa 
never  been  an  aspirant  for  office.    In  1912,  however,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
democratic  state  central  committee  from  Boosevelt  county.    He  belongs  to  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  to  the  Praetorians,  a  new  order  which  is  being  established 
over  the  state.    In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Baptist.    He  has  been  a  close  and 
diligent  student  of  English  literature,  devoting  all  of  his  leisure  time  to  read- 
ing the  English  classics  and  authors  on  economics  and  natural  science.    The 
studious  habits  of  his  boyhood  days  have  become  with  him  a  fixed  taste  and 
association  with  him  means  expansion  and  elevation.    Characterised  by  pro- 
gressiveness  and  public  spirit  he  is  indeed  a  valued  citizen  of  Glovia,  and  one 
whose  influence  has  been  a  vital  and  valued  force  for  development  and  uplift. 

J.  C.  NELSON 

J.  C.  Nelson  is  vice  president  of  the  Clevis  National  Bank  and  as  saeh  is  an 
important  factor  in  local  financial  circles.    He  was  bom  in  White  eounty, 
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iriniiai%  on  the  9th  of  February,  1886,  a  son  of  J.  W.  and  Naomi  (Maddox) 
NeboD,  both  of  whom  have  sinee  1906  resided  in  dovia,  where  the  father  ie 
<Bga^  in  the  meat  busineea. 

J.  G.  Nelson  attended  the  publie  and  high  schools  of  Tezas^  the  family  hav- 
ing  mored  there  idien  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  later  supplemented 
the  education  so  acquired  by  study  in  a  business  college.  For  two  years  he 
wu  eonneeted  with  mercantile  interests  and  subsequently  was  a  cotton  buyer 
in  Texas  for  a  similar  period  of  time.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Portales 
First  National  Bank  as  bookkeeper  but  after  remaining  there  a  short  time  was 
eompeUed  to  resign  his  position  on  account  of  illness.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
hifl  liealth  he  became  connected  with  the  Tezico  First  National  Bank,  but 
eight  months  later  accepted  a  position  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Clovis^ 
with  which  he  was  connected  for  two  years.  On  leaving  that  institution  he 
entered  the  Glovis  National  Bank  as  bookkeeper  and  proved  so  capable  and 
tnutworthy  that  in  December,  1913,  he  was  promoted  to  cashier,  which  position 
ha  filed  until  1916,  when  he  was  made  vice  president.  He  is  now  serving  in 
the  latter  capacity  and  gives  careful  consideration  to  the  various  questions  of 
policy  that  arise. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1907,  Mr.  Nelson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Leona  Hall  and  they  have  a  daughter,  Maxine.  He  is  a  democrat  in  politics, 
fraternally  is  connected  with  the  Elks  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  in 
religions  faith  is  a  Methodist  The  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  business 
ind  eonunercial  advancement  of  his  town  is  indicated  by  his  membership  in 
the  Commercial  Glub,  and  no  movement  seeking  the  public  welfare  lacks  his 
hearty  support. 

ALBERT  W.  8KARDA 

Albert  W.  Skarda,  the  popular  and  efficient  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Clovis,  Curry  county,  was  bom  in  Tama  county,  Iowa,  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1875,  a  son  of  Albert  and  Mary  (Prussia)  Skarda,  the  former  of  whom 
is  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising.  Th^  are  now  residents  of  Polk 
eoonty,  Missouri. 

A.  W.  Skarda  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee,  the  family  having  resided  in  those  states  during  his  boyhood  and 
yofntit  He  supplemented  the  training  which  he  thus  received  by  attending  a 
hiuiness  college  at  Littie  Bock,  Arkansas,  and  after  completing  his  course  in 
that  institution  he  became  connected  with  banking  interests.  He  was  employed 
in  various  banks  until  the  spring  of  1907,  when  he  removed  to  Texico,  New 
Kexieo.  A  few  months  later  he  came  to  Glovis  and  accepted  the  poe&tion  of 
bookkeeper  in  the  First  National  Bank.  Later  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
eaahier,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  two  years,  or  until  1914,  when  he  was 
made  cashier.  Since  he  has  taken  over  the  management  of  the  bank  its  bust- 
Bess  has  shown  a  marked  increase  and  he  is  recognized  as  an  able  and  judicious 
bank  offidaL  He  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  cashier  but  is  also  interested  in  the  catUe  business. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1911,  Mr.  Skarda  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
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Bertha  V.  Taylor,  a  daughter  of  E.  B.  and  Dora  (Bush)  Taylor,  of  Bogen, 
Texas.  Mr.  and  Mr&  Bkarda  have  two  sons,  Langdon  Lamar  and  I^ 
Griffith.  Mr.  Skarda  is  a  democrat  in  politics,  for  the  past  four  yean  bi 
served  as  treasurer  of  Cflovis  snd  has  been  reelected  for  two  years  more.  Fni- 
ternally  he  is  a  Master  Mason,  and  in  religious  faith  is  a  Methodists  He  man- 
ifests a  lively  intedcet  in  everything  that  affects  the  development  of  his  com- 
munity and  state  and  is  considered  one  of  the  Iftading  citizens  of  CSovia 

ELISHA  T.  JBRNIGAN 

Elisha  T.  Jemigan,  who  is  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business  in  Clovis,  Cony 
county,  is  up-to-date  and  enterprising  and  has  gained  a  gratifying  measure  of 
success.  He  was  bom  in  Bobertson  county,  TennesBse,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1878, 
a  son  of  E.  T.  and  Malinda  (Wright)  Jemigan.  The  father  was  engaged  m 
farming  for  many  years  but  has  now  passed  away,  as  has  his  wife  also. 

Elisha  T.  Jemigan  attended  the  public  and  high  schools  and  later  leaned 
watch  making  in  the  horological  department  of  the  Bradley  Polytechnie  In- 
stitute at  Peoria,  Illinois.  After  completing  the  work  there  he  was  in  bua- 
ness  in  west  Tennessee  for  some  time  but  in  1909  he  came  to  Glovis^  New 
Mexico,  where  he  has  since  remained.  He  understands  the  jeweler 's  trade  thoi- 
oughly  and  has  always  carried  a  large  and  weU  selected  stock  of  goods.  He 
has  built  up  a  large  trade,  his  patronage  coming  from  a  wide  territory,  and  u 
his  business  has  grown  he  has  constantly  increased  his  stock  until  it  is  now  the 
most  complete  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

In  September,  1902,  Mr.  Jemigan  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ada 
Lovell  and  they  have  three  children,  Leonard  Wright,  Harry  Parks,  and  Melvin 
Taylor.  He  is  a  democrat  in  his  political  belief  and  gives  his  religious  aOe- 
glance  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  is  recognised  as  a  prosperou 
and  reliable  business  man  and  personally  he  is  popular. 


CHAPTER  V 

DoSa  Ana  County 

D05t  A  ANA  county  was  organized  under  the  first  act  of  the 
territorial  legislature  dividing  the  territory  into  counties.  It 
had  been  a  part  of  Valoicia  county  and  covered  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  Territory  lying  south  of  the  original  Valencia  demar- 
cation. Its  present  area  ia  3,818  square  miles.  It  has  for  its  south- 
em  border  the  Mexican  and  Texas  boundary  lines  and  is  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte,  its  principal  stream.  The  gener- 
al topography  ia  that  of  a  sloping  valley  with  its  higher  part  at  the 
north  and  mountain  ranges  along  its  boundaries.^^  At  the  north 
are  the  Caballos ;  along  the  eastern  edge  are  the  Organs,  San  Andres^ 
Black,  and  Franklin  mountains.  Across  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte, 
at  the  western  edge  of  the  county,  are  the  foothills  of  the  Goodnight 
mountains.  The  greatest  elevation  is  Organ  peak,^*  which  is  9,118 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  county  generally  lies  between  the  eleva- 
tions of  3,500  and  4,300  feet  It  has  an  exceptionally  mild,  equable, 
and  dry  climate. 

Subsequent  to  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
the  area  of  the  county  was  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  all 

«9T]ie  original  boundarieB  of  the  county  were:  ''The  southern  boundary, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bio  del  Norte,  ia  the  boundaij  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
on  the  right,  the  dividing  line  between  the  Bepublie  of  Mexico;  on  the  north, 
the  boundary  of  the  Oounty  of  Socorro,  and  on  the  east  and  west  the  boundaries 
of  the  Territory."  Laws  of  lSSl-f8,  p.  292;  G.  L.  1866,  eh.  42;  C.  L.  1897,  see. 
519. 

44  It  is  claimed  that  these  mountains  received  their  name  from  the  fact  that 
tiie  regum  was  the  habitat  of  a  division  of  the  Faraon  Apaehes.  OroMoo  y  Berra^ 
Geog^  69,  1864.  The  early  Spaniards  were  very  apt  in  "nicknaming"  places 
and  peoples.  This  particular  division  of  the  Apaches  may  have  heea  "lonff- 
eared"  as  the  name  signifies.  The  range  in  question  is  mentioned  in  earfy 
8p.  M99.  as  "Los  Organoa"  There  were  other  "Orejones"  Indians.  See 
Eauidbocik  of  Amerioan  Indians,  pt  2,  p.  147,  in  which  H.  K  Bolton  says  tiie 
''Orojones"  were  a  former  Goahuiltecan  tribe  dwelling  near  the  coast  between 
the  Nueces  and  San  Antonio  rivers,  in  Texaa  The  name  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
ii  also  derived  from  the  Spanish  nickname  —  Oregon  or  *  *  big-eared ' '  —  applied 
to  Indians  of  the  N.  W.  Ooast 
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that  part  of  the  Territory  which  was  acquired  under  the  Gadsden 
Purchase.^^  In  this  county,  at  the  place  known  as  the  Brazito,  a 
few  milcB  south  of  Las  Cruces,  the  county  seat,  is  located  the  tract 
of  land  for  which  the  first  application  to  the  authorities  of  Mexico 
on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  colonize  in  New  Mex- 
ico was  made.^* 

47  Ante,  vol.  ii,  p.  811,  aote  206. 

48  Dr.  John  Heath,  a  MisBourian,  petiti<med  the  Merican  gOTenunent  (Em- 
peror Iturbide)  Dee.  27th,  1822,  for  tiie  Bracito  tract;  he  rei^^red  hii  petition 
by  filing  with  the  AjnintamieiLto  of  El  Paeo,  then  in  the  State  of  Gh&aahu, 
in  March,  1823,  wherein  he  stated  ' '  that  he  propoeed  to  bring  to  the  wttlement 
of  the  land  of  the  Bracito  which  he  ai^ed  to  be  granted  to  him  thirty  fami]i« 
of  Oatholio  Christiana,  among  them  mechanical  blacksmiths,  armoren,  nlver- 
smiths,  carpenters,  tailors,  £oraiakers,  saddlers,  architects,  mathamatiftiam, 
chemists,  mmeralogista,  surgeons,  and  doctors,  and  to  establish  a  hospital  witii 
the  accompanying  drug  store,  the  same  to  be  adequately  stocked,  together  with 
necessary  instraments  for  any  operation,  and  also  to  establish  a  warshonn, 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  goods,  to  sell  at  wholesale,  and  to  introduce  the  neoeB- 
sary  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  powder,"  and  proposing  to  do  man; 
other  things  which  are  set  forth  in  the  petition.    To  the  Mexican  people  this 
Hiseourian  was  known  as  "Juan  Gid."    It  also  appears  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Ayuntamiento  of  El  Paso,  together  with  a  large  concourse  of  people  who 
"had  been  summoned  with  the  cnstcmiary  notice^"  the  petition  of  the  ''said 
Juan  Gid,"  and  the  actions  thereon  were  publicly  read  and  the  people  hamg 
heard  the  same  and  being  asked  if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  new  remdents 
who  intended  to  locate  they  answer  in  the  affirmatiye.    Heath  was  put  in  poa* 
session  and  report  was  made  of  the  fact  by  the  alcalde,  Jose  Morales,  April 
21st,  1823.    Bee  Transoript  of  Record  and  Briefs  in  J.  B.  Cessna  et  al  v.  Vwi- 
ed  States,  Private  Land  Claims  Beports.  toL  15,  New  Mexico  State  Libraiy. 
Dr.  Heath  never  completed  his  part  of  tne  contract  owing  to  conditions  at  tie 
time  existing  in  the  republic  of  Mexico;  this  is  accounted  for  by  his  son, 
who  says:     ''That  some  time  in  the  year  1822,  his  said  father  became  the  own- 
er, through  the  government  of  Mexico,  of  a  colony  grant  of  land  located  in  the 
then  province  of  New  Mexico,  said  grant  being  known  as  the  'Bracito  Grant,' 
the  center  of  which  is  on  a  small  isSnd  in  the  Bio  Grande  river  30  miles  more 
or  less,  above  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  measuring  five  leagues  in  length  and  five 
leagues  in  breadth    .    .    .    that  his  father  stipulated  in  said  grant  to  coloniie 
the  land  with  American  citizens;  that  the  grantee,  therefore  returned  to  the 
United  States;  that  he  organized  a  company  of  colonists,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  aforesaid,  composed  of  f andlies,  mechanics,  artizans  and  farmera, 
and  also  that  he  employed  a  printer  and  purchased  a  printing  press;  also  a 
large  quantity  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  and  all  necessary 
supplies  and  paraphernalia  for  the  needs  of  a  colony,  and  that  with  this  colony 
and  material  aforesaid  he  crossed  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  passed 
into  Mexico  and  reached  the  port  of  Soto  La  Morina;  that  affiant  was  one  of 
the  party,  and  that  after  the  arrival  at  said  place  the  Emperor  Iturbide  was 
put  to  death,  when  the  country  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  revolution."    He 
further  states:     "That  the  Mexican  government  as  then  organized  refused  to 
permit  the  said  grantee  and  his  colonists  to  occupy  said  grant  of  land;  that 
said  grantee  and  his  colonists  remained  in  the  country  for  a  long  time  ready 
and  anxious  to  occupy  and  improve  said  grant  and  declared  to  the  antiiorities 
their  desire  to  occupy  the  same;  that  they  demanded  possession  and  united  upon 
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The  eastern  portions  of  Dona  Ana  ooonly,  after  its  creation,  were 
in  the  early  "fifties"  the  scenes  of  numerous  combats  with  Indians, 
desperadoes,  and  the  vicious  class  generally  who  had  come  to  the 
country  from  California  and  Texas.  These  outlaws  had  but  poor 
opinion  of  the  native  New  Mexican  and  the  locality  was  constantly 
reporting  a  most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  condition  of  affairs, 
which  the  authorities  of  Dona  Ana  county  an^  the  territorial  of- 
ficials at  Santa  Fe  were  powi^*less  to  correct  or  prevent.  The  only 
record  or  semblance  of  county  jurisdiction  was  the  trial  of  crim- 
inals sent  to  Mesilla  from  Tucson  for  the  purpose.  In  1860,  the 
New  Mexico  legislature  created  the  county  of  Arizona  out  of  the 
western  portion  of  Dona  Ana  county  and  named  Tucson  as  the 
county  seat.  Probate  courts  and  sheriffs  were  provided  for  by  an 
act,  approved  January  23,  1861,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  New  Mexico.  This  act  seems  to  have  been  repealed,  but  it  was 
reenacted  in  1863,  by  an  act  approved  on  January  28th  of  that  year. 
The  act  of  Congress  creating  the  Territory  of  Arizona  became  a  law 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1863,^*  and  thereafter,  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  passed  an 

earrymg  ont  the  provision  and  stipulations  as  aforesaid  contained  in  the 
said  grant  or  eonveyanee;  that  th^  waited  through  three  years  in  the  hope 
that  the  Mexican  government  would  accord  to  them  the  rights  they  had  ae- 
qoiied  to  take  possession  of  and  hold  the  land  aforesaid  and  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  authorities  of  the  government  of  Mexico  ordered  them  to  leave 
the  country  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  they  were  compeUed  and  forced, 
by  reason  of  such  order  to  quit  the  territory  of  Mexico  and  return  to  the  United 
States."  He  further  says:  "That  his  father,  and  his  colonists  during  their 
stay  in  Mexico,  in  the  attempt  to  locate  upon  said  land,  were  persecuted  and 
thz^tened  and  the  grantee  robbed  of  all  his  property  by  the  people  of  that 
government  and  that  the  property  so  taken  from  him  amounted  to  a  sum  not 
len  than  ei^ty  thousand  dollars; "  he  further  says:  "That  he  was  with  the 
nid  expedition  all  the  time  it  remained  in  Mexico,  has  personal  knowledge  of 
tU  the  facts  stated  and  that  they  are  true  in  every  particular. ' ' 

The  Bobert  J.  Heath,  making  the  foregoing  statement  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty  years  and  died  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  1885.  The  Missourians 
who  accompanied  Dr.  Heath  to  Mexico  were  all  from  Cooper  county,  in  that 
state.  Dr.  Heath  is  buried  on  the  La  Mine  river,  near  Booneville  in  Cooper 
county.  Mo.  The  facts  as  stated  by  the  son  of  Dr.  Heath  are  substantiated  .by 
tfajor  H.  H.  Hughes,  an  oflScer  in  the  Seminole,  Mexican,  and  Civil  Wars.  He 
was  a  captain  in  CoL  Doniphan's  regiment  and  participated  in  the  battle  fought 
by  Doniphan  on  the  very  lands  which  had  been  granted  to  Dr.  Heath.  Be 
says  that  Dr.  Heath  died  in  1851.  That  after  his  return  from  the  Mexican 
War  he  talked  with  Dr.  Heath  who  told  him  that  the  land  at  the  Bracito  be- 
longed to  hinu  When  they  went  to  Mexico  they  went  down  the  Missouri  and 
Misiusippi  rivers  in  flat  boats. 

«'  17.  8.  Oov'i  Doc,  37th  Cong.  3rd  Session,  Acts  and  Besolutions,  46-7. 
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act  reorganizing  and  establishing  the  precincts  of  Dona  Ant 
county.'* 

Shortly  after  its  creation  the  county  seat  of  Dona  Ana  oaimty 
was  placed  at  Las  Cnices,"^  but  very  shortly  afterward  was  changed 
by  legislative  enactment  to  Mesilla,"  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rio 
Qrande  del  Norte.    Here  the  county  govemment  continued  to  be 
administered  until  the  year  1882,  when  by  an  act  of  the  legislatore 
the  town  of  Las  Cnices  was  made  the  county  seat  and  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  erection  of  suitable  county  buildings.'*    During  the 
early  days  of  the  Civil  War,  Mesilla  was  the  headquarters  for 
southern  sympathizers,  the  Confederate  flag  being  hoisted  over  the 
county  buildings,  and  upon  the  taking  of  the  country  in  this  portion 
of  the  Bio  Grande  valley  by  Col.  Baylor,  remained  the  Confederate 
headquarters  in  the  south  until  the  Tezans  under  Baylor  and  Sibley 
were  driven  out  of  New  Mexico  in  1862.    When  Qen.  Sibley  and  his 
army  arrived  at  Mesilla,  the  Confederate  territory  of  Arizona  was 
proclaimed.** 

The  Confederates  were  finally  driven  out  of  the  country  upon  the 
arrival  of  Oeneral  James  H.  Carleton  with  the  California  column  in 
1862.'^<^  Carleton  arrived  at  Tucson  May  20,  1862,  and  rmnained 
there  until  the  20th  of  July,  during  which  time  the  Mexican  resi- 

M  Looai  and  Special  Law$  of  New  Mexico,  1884^  ch.  iz,  p.  106. 

SI  New  Mexico  Session  Laws,  1851-2,  Aet  of  Dee.  Slat,  1852. 

»*  New  Mexico  Session  Laws,  185S,  Act  Approved  Dec.  31,  1855. 

M  New  Mexico  Session  Laws,  1888.  Act  Approved  Jaa.  19,  1882. 

B^For  full  account  of  skirmiBhee  in  and  around  MeaUla  with  Union  troopi 
under  Major  Lynde  and  the  destruction  of  Ft.  FiUmore,  together  with  Ljnds't 
disgraceful  aurrender,  see  ante^  voL  ii,  pp.  357-367,  and  notes  284  to  290  indn- 
sive. 

9B  Western  Dofia  Ana  county,  i,e.,  that  part  of  Arizona  south  of  the  Gila  was 
a  perfect  hot-bed  of  southern  sympathisers.  Public  sentiment  there  was  almost 
unanimously  disunion.  In  1861,  a  convention  was  held  in  Tucson  which  form- 
ally dedar^  for  the  south  and  in  August  of  that  year  Granville  H.  Ouiy  wu 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  confederate  congress.  It  was  openly  declared  that 
the  reasons  for  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  section  was  owing  mtirely  to  the 
fact  that  this  portion  of  the  Territory  was  in  accord  with  southern  views.  Un- 
der an  order  which  it  is  supposed  was  given  by  Major  Lynde.  at  Ft.  Fillmore, 
all  Federal  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  army  posts  in  this  section  and  the 
countey  given  over  to  the  Apaches,  who  immediately  went  on  tiie  warpath,  kill- 
ing everyone  who  did  not  take  refuge  at  Tucson.  Early  in  1862,  a  force  of 
Texans  under  Major  Hunter  march^  from  Mesilla  to  Tucson,  where  he  did 
nothing  except  to  drive  out  a  few  remaining  Unionists  and  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty of  others.  Bee  Hayes^  N.  M.  Campaign  of  1868^  172.  For  a  full  account 
of  the  march  of  Oarleton  and  the  Oalif  omia  Column,  see  N.  M.  Hist  Society, 
BuOetin  No.  11,  The  California  Column,  Geo.  H.  Pettis. 
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dents  who  had  fled  to  Sonora  retamed  to  their  homes.  A  nnmber 
of  American  desperadoes  also  put  in  their  appearance.  These  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  Fort  Yuma.  Sylvester  J.  Mowry,**  who  had 
been  an  <^cer  in  the  United  States  Army,  was  living  at  Tucson. 
He  was  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  rebellion  and  sent  to 
Ttuna  along  with  ''nine  of  the  cut-throats,  gamblers  and  loafers, 
who  have  infested  this  town  to  the  great  bodily  fear  of  all  good  citi- 
zens. Nearly  every  one,  I  believe,  has  either  killed  his  man,"  said 
Carleton,  ''or  been  engaged  in  helping  to  kill  him."  '^  Arriving  at 
Fort  Thorn,  on  August  7,  1862,  General  Carleton  immediately  com- 
municated with  (General  Canby,  in  command  at  Santa  Fe.  On  the 
15th  of  August,  Mesilla  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the  District 
of  Arizona  and  garrisoned  by  Companies  B,  C,  D,  and  K,  First  In- 
fantry, and  "A"  Company,  Fifth  Infantry.  Other  troops  were 
sent  to  garrison  Ft.  Fillmore,  south  of  Las  Cruces,  which  had  heexL 
restored  by  the  Confederates." 

General  Carleton  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  New 
Mexico,  September  21, 1862,  and  the  troops  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Department  were  engaged  largely  in  conflicts  with  Apaches  who 
at  that  time  were  ravaging  the  areas  within  the  limits  of  Dona  Ana 
county  almost  at  will."* 

M  In  1857  Mowry  was  chosen  delegate  to  eongress  at  a  convention  at  which 
a  petition  was  drawn  addng  that  congress  erect  a  territorial  form  of  govem- 
ment  for  all  that  portion  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase 
and  also  the  county  of  Dofia  Ana,  extending  east  as  far  as  the  Texas  boundary. 
The  bin,  the  outgrowth  of  this  petition,  was  presented  to  congress  Dec.  17, 
1857;  it  was  not  finaUy  acted  upon  until  Feb.  8,  1859,  when  it  was  adversely 
reported  from  the  conunittee  on  Territories.  Cong.  Globe,  1857-8,  p.  13,  62, 
1531,  3042;  1858-9,  p.  48,  103.  Mowry  had  been  in  Washington  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  biU  was  flnaUy  disposed  of  when  he  return^  to  Arizona  aiid 
was  active  in  the  southern  cause.  Chi  the  arrival  of  Carleton,  Mowry  also  was 
anested  and  sent  to  Fort  Tuma;  he  was  tried,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  and 
acquitted. 

BT  Carleton  to  Gen.  Wright,  Bepori,  June  10,  1862. 

88  In  his  report  of  these  operations  Gen.  Carleton  stated :  "I  send  you  a  set 
of  colors  whidi  have  been  borne  by  this  column.  They  were  hoisted  by  CoL 
West  over  Forts  Breekenridge  and  Buchanan  and  by  CoL  Eyre  over  Forts  Thorn 
and  Fillmore,  and  over  Meaalla,  New  Meixico;  and  over  Fort  Bliss  in  Texas. 
Thejr  were  hoisted  by  Captain  Cremoney  over  Fort  Quitman  and  by  Captain 
Shirlaad  over  Fort  IHivis  in  Texas,  and  thus  again  have  those  places  been  con- 
aeerated  to  our  country.'' 

M  Among  the  memorable  occurrences  of  these  campaigns  against  the  Dofia 
Ana  county  Apaches  was  the  capture  of  Mangas  Coloradas  in  1863  and  his  kill- 
iag  by  a  soldier  in  the  command  of  Captain  E.  D.  Shirland,  "C"  Company,  1st 
CSavaby.    This  old  chief  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish  and  was  confined 
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The  only  military  posts  or  forts  in  southern  New  Mexico  during 
Spanish  or  Mexican  times  were  at  Paso  del  Norte  and  at  the  Santa 
Bita  copper  mines.  At  the  time  of  the  military  occupation  of  New 
Mexico,  Paso  (Ford)  del  Norte  was  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
The  immediate  locality  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  did  not  in  law 
become  Texas  territory  until  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  the 
western  boundary  of  that  State  and  creating  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico.  Subsequent  to  the  American  Occupation  period  a  number 
of  posts*®  were  built  by  the  several  commanders  of  the  United 
States  Army,  nearly  all  of  which  were  garrisoned  until  the  final  sub- 
jugation of  the  Apaches  ®^  by  General  Nelson  A.  Miles. 

in  a  Sibley  tent  at  old  Fort  McLean,  near  the  Mimbres  river,  in  January,  1863. 
The  guard  had  strict  orders  if  he  attempted  to  escape  to  shoot  him.  Li 
the  early  morning  the  soldier  on  guard  in  the  rear  of  the  tent  saw  Mangas  rue 
up  from  the  tent  and  start  to  run.  He  raised  his  carbine,  fired  and  the  Indian 
fell  dead.  He  had  committed  so  many  murders  and  outrages  that  the  qnestum 
of  whether  or  not  he  really  attempted  to  escape  was  never  satisfactorily  settled. 
It  has  been  stated  that  a  soldier  of  the  command,  not  on  guard  duty  at  the 
time,  thrust  a  bayonet  through  the  tent  into  the  Indian's  thigh,  causing  him  to 
jump  and  run  out  of  the  tent. 

*oFort  Breckenridge  was  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Arivaipa  and  San 
Pedro  rivers,  in  Arizona.  Fort  Buchanan  was  located  45  miles  southeast  of 
Tucson;  it  was  first  named  Gamp  Moore.  Fort  Thorn  was  on  the  Bio  Grande 
at  Santa  Barbara.  Fort  Fillmore,  on  the  Bio  Grande  (Brasito)  south  of  Laa 
Oruces;  Old  Fort  Bliss  was  on  the  Bio  Grande  about  a  mile  above  the  present 
City  of  El  Paso ;  Fort  Quitman  was  located  on  the  Bio  Grande  70  milei  below 
£1  Paso ;  Fort  Belden  was  a  few  miles  above  Dofia  Ana  on  the  Bio  Grande;  Fort 
Oummlngs  was  at  the  big  spring  at  Cook's  Mountain;  Fort  McLane  was  15 
miles  south  of  the  Santa  £ta  Copper  Mines;  Fort  McBae  was  on  the  Bio  Grande 
at  the  Ojo  del  Muerto;  Fort  Craig  was  on  the  Bio  Grande  below  San  Mareial; 
Fort  C6nrad  was  at  Valverde  on  the  Bio  Grande  and  Fort  ConneUy  at  Pol- 
vadera;  Fort  Bayard  was  at  its  present  site  in  Grant  cotmty,  now  used  as  a  gov- 
ernment sanatorium,  and  Fort  Stanton,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  Lincoln  county. 

<i  In  Fray  Alon»o  de  Benavides  Hemorialf  Ayer  tranriation,  Dr.  Frederick 
Webb  Hodge  classifies  the  Apaches  as  foUows:  ' '  The  name  of  this  most  south- 
erly division  of  the  Athapascan  stock  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Tuman  term 
signifying  <  fighting  men, '  but  as  the  term  is  first  used  by  the  Spaniards  of  New 
Mexico,  600  miles  from  the  Tuma  country  bordering  the  Bio  Colorado,  it  seems 
more  lUiely  that  the  popular  designation  may  have  come  from  the  Zufii  name 
^fNso^tt,  signifying  'enemies,'  the  term  by  which  the  Navajo  are  known  to  the 
ZufiL  The  name  Apache  has  also  been  applied,  in  combination,  to  tribes  of  the 
Yuman  stock,  as  Apache  Yumas,  Apache  Mohaves,  etc  No  group  of  tribes  has 
been  so  completely  confused  by  writers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  popular 
names  were  derived  largely  from  local  or  temporary  habitat,  regardless  of  thor 
shifting  propensities;  hence  some  of  the  common  names  of  apparently  different 
Apache  tribes  or  bands  are  synonymous,  or  practically  so,  while  others  are  col- 
lective ;  again,  as  employed  by  some  writers,  a  name  may  include  much  more  or 
much  less  than  when  employed  by  others.  The  appended  list  will  serve  in  a 
measure  to  explain  the  various  Apache  divisions,  exclusive  of  the  Navajo,  who, 
in  later  times,  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  indep^dent  Athapascan  tribe. 

*  *  I.     Vaqueros.    This  name  was  first  employed  by  Castafio  de  Sosa  in  1590 
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The  agrieultural  areas  of  what  is  known  as  the  Mesilla  Valley,  in 
New  MezicOy  were  not  possible  of  cultivation  with  any  safety  until 
after  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  country,  owing  to  the 
constant  incursions  of  these  Apache  Bedouins  of  the  Southwest. 

to  designate  the  buifalo-huntiiiff  Apache  of  eastern  New  Mexico  and  western 
Texas.  They  were  the  *Quere^es,  6  'bQ4iuM'09  que  viven  en  tiendaa  de  oueroa 
adobiido,  entre  el  ganado  de  Cibola;  es  infinita  gente  lot  Apiches,'  of  QELate 
(1599),  and  therefore  identical  with  the  Querechoe  of  Coronado  (1541),  the 
latter  name  being  the  Pecos  generic  Tdgu-Kerish  for  the  Apache,  or  the  specific 
Kereted  for  the  Navajo  tribe.  They  consisted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
tribes  later  known  as  Mescaleros,  Jicarillas,  Faraones,  Lipans,  and  Llaneroa— 
in  other  words,  all  the  Apache  who  sabsisted  largely  on  the  buffalo.    .    . 

'^o.  Of  those  mentioned,  the  Meecaleroe  (so  named  from  their  custom  of 
eating  mescal  bread)  seem  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  this  name  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  they  ranged  from  about  eastern  central 
New  Meidco  in  the  north  to  the  Bolson  de  Mapmif ,  Chihuahua,  in  the  south,  and 
far  into  TexsM;  th^  are  now  on  a  reservation  in  Otero  county,  New  Mexico. 

"&.  The  JicarUlae,  or  Xicarillas^  were  first  mentioned  in  1724,  the  name  be- 
ing derived  from  the  small  cup-shaped  baskets  {jicaraa)  which  they  manufae^ 
tore.  They  were  the  northernmost  of  all  the  Apache,  ranging  north,  north- 
east and  east  of  Taos,  in  northeastern  New  Mexico,  southern  Golorado,  and 
eonthwestem  Kansas,  where  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Ute  and  the  Co- 
mnnehe.  They  are  now  on  a  reservation  in  Bio  Arriba  and  Sandoval  counties, 
northwestern  Now  M^co. 

**c.  The  Faraonea  (i.e.  'Pharaohs')  are  no  longer  known,  but  they  were 
very  troublesome  to  the  Bio  Grande  settlements  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
irhen  they  Uved  in  the  Bandia  mountains,  east  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  in  the 
Sierra  de  Los  Ladronee  west  of  that  stream.  The  name  was  probably  col- 
leetive,  rather  than  specific,  including  several  vagrant  bands  of  Mescaleros, 
Mifflbrefios  and  probably  MogoUones,  but  as  the  various  designations  were  in- 
diierimiaately  given  to  any  Indians  seen  in  the  regions  which  suggested  the 
ssmes  of  the  respective  bands,  this  cannot  be  determined  to  a  nicety.  Orozco 
J  Berra  gave  Tuta-jenne  as  the  native  name  of  the  Faraones  or  Faraonas,  a 
term  whidi  he  also  applies  to  the  Navajo  but  which  seems  to  apply  more  specific- 
iDy  to  the  Ute  (Uta,  Yuta,  Utah.) 

**d.  The  Llaneras,  or  'Plainsmen,'  were  an  eastern  division  of  the  Apache, 
roaming  the  Llano  Estacado  of  eastern  New  Mexico  and  western  Texas,  and  ex- 
tending southward  into  Coahuila.  They  comprised  three  divisions,  the  Nataje, 
Lipsn,  and  Llanero  proper,  now  known  only  as  the  Nadiisha  (Nataje)  or  Kiowa 
Apache  and  the  Lipan.  The  former,  numbering  139,  are  under  the  Eliowa 
agency,  Oklohoma;  the  principal  remnant  of  the  Lipan  are  now  with  the  Mes- 
eideros  in  New  Mexico,  numbering  20,  while  8  others  are  recorded  as  living  '  in 
other  states'  evidently  referring  to  Oklohoma,  where  they  are  incorporated  with 
the  remnant  of  the  Tonkawa. 

''IL  ChiricahtuK  One  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  Apache  group 
eo called  from  their  former  mountain  homes  (is'ihlf  'mountain';  kawOj  'great') 
in  eoutheastem  Arizona.  Their  own  name  is  AidhOf  or  Hayd-a.  The  Chiricahua 
were  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Arizona  Indians,  their  raids  extending  into  New 
Mezieo,  and  throughout  southern  Arizona,  northern  Chihuahua,  and  northeastern 
BoBora.  Among  their  well  known  warriors  were  Cochise,  Chato,  Natchez  or 
Katchai,  Bonito,  and  Ger6nimo.  The  tribe  was  removed  to  San  Carlos  reserva- 
tion in  1876,  because  a  couple  of  their  number  became  drunk  and  kiUed  the  two 
white  miBans  who  sold  them  whiskey.  Ten  years  of  hosUlity  f crowed,  and  af- 
ter the  final  roundup  the  leaders  and  their  families  were  confined  in  Florida  and 
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The  Spaniah  aettlers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paso  del  Norte  at 
various  periods^  during  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  made  serious  efforts  to  cultivate  by 
irrigation  and  occupy  for  grazing  purposes  all  that  portion  of  the 

Alabama  and  later  tent  to  Fort  Bill,  OUohoma  where  271  BtiU  reside.  Hoit 
of  the  tribe  is  under  the  Ban  Carlos  ageney,  Arizona,  but  the  Apache  diTiaont 
are  no  longer  separately  enomerated.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ohirieahiit 
are  the: 

"a.  Ptnaleiioaf  or  AriTaipas,  named  respeetiyely  from  the  Pinalefio  range 
and  Arivaipa  creek,  in  southeastern  Arizona,  where  they  formerly  lived.  Tib 
native  name  of  this  division  is  TeM-h^n^  signifying  'juniper'  from  an  important 
elan  or  gens,  hence,  probably  through  misunderstanding,  the  popular  Spaaiah 
name  of  the  tribe,  meaning  'pinery  people.'  Like  the  rest  of  the  Ghiricahtta, 
the  Pinalefios  are  so  mixed  with  the  other  Apache  of  the  White  Hountain  reser- 
vation that  they  can  no  longer  be  segregated.  They  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Pinal  Ooyoteros. 

"III.  Coyotero.  Bo  named,  it  is  said,  from  their  former  habit  of  Babasi- 
ing  partly  on  coyotes.  The  name  has  been  applied  very  indiscriminately,  but  ig 
generally  accepted  to  mean  those  Apache  onginaUy  Uving  in  what  is  now  the 
southern  part  of  the  White  mountains  of  Arisona,  between  Ban  Carlos  creek  and 
the  Oila,  although  thej  ranged  practically  throughout  the  limits  of  the  state. 
They  numbered  628  in  1910,  but  are  no  longer  separately  reported  in  oiBdal 
returns. 

"Pinal  Coy  Otero.  These  were  so  called  because  they  were  supposed  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  Ooyoteros,  usually  inhabiting  the  Pinal  mountains  between 
Pinal  and  Pinto  creeks  and  Bait  Biver,  although  they  were  sometimes  found 
pretty  far  from  home.  The  name  was  also  used  synonymously  with  Tonto 
Apache,  but  not  with  Apache  Tonto,  which  was  the  name  of  three  or  four  uiiied 
buids  principally  of  Tuman  blood.  The  Bpanish  name  Tonto  ('stupid,  ignor- 
ant, foolish')  applied  to  these  people  is  a  misnomer.  Their  own  name,  JHlshay 
or  DeldjCy  signifying  '  red  ant, '  was  evidently  originally  the  name  of  a  elan  or 
gens.  The  Tontos  under  the  San  Carlos  and  Camp  Verde  schools  were  officially 
reported  to  number  700  in  1910,  but  they  are  now  classed  merely  as  'Apache.' 
The  well-known  'Tonto  Basin'  in  Arisona  derived  its  name  from  tiie  tribe. 

'TV.  OUfffio,  As  already  seen,  this  name  was  first  applied  by  B^iavidee 
to  the  Apache  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Gila  in  New  Mexico  —  possibly  those 
who  later  became  known  as  the  Eehiahidinnef  or  Warm  Bprings  Apache,  of  whom 
yict6rio  and  Nan6  were  famous  warriors  in  1880-82.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
the  name  Gilefio  specifically  designated  a  small  band  living  east  of  the  Chiri- 
cahua,  about  the  Bio  Oila  in  southwestern  New  Mexico,  and  genericsJly  all  of 
the  Gila  river  Indians  including  parts  of  the  Coyoteros,  Mogollones,  Pinal  Coyo- 
teros,  Chiricahua,  and  Mimbreftos,  and  even  the  pima  of  another  stock.  The 
name,  therefore,  has  no  ethnic  significance. 

"V.  MimhreRo.  While  the  principal  habitat  of  these  Apache  was  In  the 
mountains  from  which  they  derived  their  names  (the  Mimlwes)  they  roamed 
over  an  extensive  territory  from  both  sides  of  the  Bio  Grande  in  New  Mexico, 
southward  into  Goahuila,  and  west?rard  to  the  present  White  Mountains  in 
Arisona.  They  are  identical  with  the  Coppermine  Apaches  of  some  writers^  and 
with  a  part  of  the  Gilefios  of  others.  The  celebrated  warrior  '  Mangas  Colorado ' 
(Mangag  Colorada8f  'Bed  Bleeves')  was  a  member  of  this  band. 

"VI.  MogolUm.  So  called  from  thmr  former  range,  the  MogoUon  Mesa  and 
Mountains  extending  from  western  New  Mexico  into  ISastem  Ariiona,  which  in 
turn  received  its  name  from  Don  Juan  Ign&cio  Flores  Mogollon,  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  171215.'' 
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valley  of  the  Rio  Qrande  from  El  Paso  north  as  far  as  Palomas  but 
were  continually  driven  off  or  murdered  by  the  numerous  bands  of 
Apache  which  infested  the  oountry.*^^ 

At  the  time  of  Mexican  independence  the  political  and  civ!il 
affairs  of  the  jurisdiction  of  which  Paso  del  Bio  del  Norte  was  the 
center  and  which  included  that  part  of  the  Mesilla  valley  in  New 
Mexico  at  least  as  far  north  as  Dona  Ana  were  governed  by  three 
ayufUamientoSf^^^  the  command  of  lieutenant-governor  being  vested 
provisionally  in  the  three  alcaldes  of  Paso  del  Bio  del  Norte.  In 
military  affairs  the  jurisdiction  was  controlled  by  the  commandant 
of  the  neighboring  presidio  of  San  Elceario  and  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  the  curate  of  Paso  del  Norte  and  two  priests  who  served  the 
neighboring  settlements  of  San  Lorenzo,  Senecu,  Ysleta,  and  So- 
corro del  Sur  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  church.  The 
popnlation  of  the  entire  jurisdiction  was  about  8,000,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paso  del  Norte.  One  of  the 
reasons  set  forth  by  the  ayv/niamiento  for  the  granting  of  the  land 
to  Heath  was  that  its  settlement  would  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Apache.  The  real  reason  for  the  failure  of 
Heath  to  secure  possession  of  the  tract  which  had  been  granted  to 
him  in  good  faith  was  the  failure  of  the  Departmental  Assembly  at 
Santa  Fe  to  approve  the  action  of  the  a^Tkiarniento  of  Paso  del 
\orte.**  The  claim  was  rejected  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims. 

eiA  Prior  to  the  American  Occupation  it  was  eofltomary  for  the  few  settlers 
in  the  vaUey  to  travel  in  parties  of  twenty  or  more  going  the  short  distance  be- 
tween Dofia  Ana  and  Paso  del  Norte.  There  were  three  or  four  very  small  set- 
ttements  between  these  places  and  even  when  engaged  in  cultivating  the  fields 
the  farmers  did  so  in  parties  of  ten  or  more,  armed,  and  leaving  o&ers  at  the 
Mttlements  likewise  provided  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Apache.  Deposition 
0/  Tedro  Melenudo,  Cessna  v,  U.  8.  In  the  testimony  taken  in  the  Cessna  case 
much  information  is  given  by  persons  bom  under  Spanish  rule  relative  to  the 
diiSSeolties  which  arose  preventing  the  colonization  of  the  Mesilla  valley. 

61b  Expediente,  Ayuntamienio  of  Paso  del  Norte^  December  27,  1822.  Court 
of  Private  Land  Claims,  Tms.  and  Briefs,  voL  15,  New  Mex.  State  Library. 

•'Don  Agapito  Albo,  deputy  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico  and  a  lawyer 
of  Paso  del  Norte  filed  a  protest  against  the  granting  of  the  land  to  Heath. 
Letter  J  transmitting  proceedings  of  tiie  Ayuntamiento  to  the  Governor  at  Santa 
IV.  Idem,  The  ^vemor,  Captain  Jose  Antonio  Vizcarra,  sent  the  communi- 
cation from  the  Ayuntamiento  to  the  Provincial  Deputation  at  Santa  Fe,  where 
the  action  of  the  Paso  del  Norte  authorities  was  disapproved  in  the  following 
decree  or  order:  <<The  Deputation  in  the  same  session  (April  17,  1823)  re- 
solved to  express  to  your  honorable  body  the  surprise  it  felt  at  the  violent 
ud  mistaken  procedure  with  which  you  conducted  yourselves  in  giving  land  to 
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As  already  stated,  the  residents  of  the  communily  of  Paso  del 
Norte  made  repeated  efforts  to  effect  settlement  of  the  lands  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  valley  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present 
towns  of  Mesilla,  Las  Cruces,  and  Dona  Ana.    In  the  year  1805, 
Don  Juan  Antonio  Garcia,  whose  family  had  been  resident  of  Paso 
del  Norte  since  the  days  of  the  reconquest  and  prior,  petitioned 
Joaquin  Real  Alencaster,*'  at  that  time  the  governor  of  the  province 
of  New  Mexico,  for  a  grant  of  land  in  what  is  now  the  comity  of 
Dona  Ana  to  extend  from  the  Bracito,  on  the  Bio  Grande,  to  the 
marsh  {vega)  or  lake  of  Trujillo,  promising  to  build  a  house,  erect 
corrals,  and  cultivate  the  soil,  maintaining  fifteen  men  at  his  own 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  protection  until  travel  and  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  working  the  mine  ^^  in  the  adjoimng  mountains 
should  attract  a  sufKcient  number  of  persons  to  form  a  permanent 
settlement. 

The  governor  decreed  that  the  grant  would  be  made  whenever 
settlement  should  be  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land.  On  the 
29th  of  November,  1816,  Juan  Antonio  Garcia  again  petitioned  Don 
Bernardo  Bonavia,  commandant-general  of  the  State  of  Durango, 
for  a  grant  of  the  land  of  which  he  had  been  in  possession  since 
1805  and  containing  the  same  boundaries  set  forth  in  his  petition 

foreigners  not  only  with  prejudice  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  jarisdiotion  but 
also  in  violation  ox  the  same  law  of  which  your  honorable  body  availed  itaelf  in 
order  to  carry  into  effect  the  possession  referred  to;  thus  opening  the  door 
to  the  continual  complaints  of  its  people;   this  deputation  refraining  from 
making  other  observations  to  your  honorable  body,  on  account  of  the  coloniia- 
tion  law  which  was  the  moving  cause  in  the  concession  of  the  Bracito  land  to 
the  said  Heath  having  been  r^ealed;  but  proceedings  to  direct  your  honorable 
body  that  in  order  not  to  make  itself  responsible  for  damages  which  the  for- 
eigner might  claim  if  he  should  introduce  into  this  province  the  families  that 
he  offers,  it  should  notify  the  said  Heath  through  the  plenipotoitiary  of  the 
United  States  resident  in  New  Mexico,  or  in  some  other  manner  which  it  may 
deem  more  prompt  and  effective,  that  the  possession  which  has  been  given  to 
him  at  the  Bracito,  belonging  to  that  jurisdiction  of  £1  Paso,  was  through  a 
mistaken  opinion  and  wrong  understanding  in  relation  to  the  colonisation  law 
already  repealed. 

^Anie,  vol.  i,  p.  466. 

«*  The  Bennett-49tevenson  mine  in  the  Organ  mountains.  At  first  mining 
was  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive  manner  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. Hostile  Indians  worried  the  miners  and  many  fights  occurred  at  or 
near  the  property.  Strong  fortifications  of  stone  are  still  standing  on  the 
heights  about  the  mine  workings.  The  ore  was  extracted  by  the  old  Spanish- 
American  method  of  "coyoting"  without  the  use  of  powder.  The  ore  was 
brought  to  the  surface  on  men's  backa  Notdied  sticks  were  used  instead  of 
ladders.  The  ore  was  carried  on  burros  to  an  adobe  smelter  near  old  Fort  Fill- 
more where  the  loss  in  smelting  was  about  fifty  per  cent. 
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addressed  to  Gtovemor  Alencaster,  stating  that  there  were  several 
mdiyiduals  of  El  Paso  who  had  volunteered  to  accompany  him  in 
the  formation  of  a  settlement  and  also  promising  to  plant  certain 
lands  for  the  Apache  Indians  and  furnish  them  with  provisions 
from  the  crops  he  might  raise  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  at 
peace.  This  was  referred  to  the  lieutenant-governor  at  El  Paso, 
Don  Joe6  Ordas,  who,  on  June  29,  1819,  made  favorable  report  on 
the  petition.  During  the  next  few  years  efforts  were  made  by 
Garcia  to  obtain  settlers  but  nothing  except  the  filing  of  several 
petitions  and  orders  to  take  testimony  in  regard  to  the  tract  was 
ever  actually  accomplished,  other  than  the  working  of  the  mining 
property  in  the  Organ  mountains  and  the  raising  of  some  crops 
"for  the  Apache''  which  the  latter  took  without  asking  and  drove 
the  servants  of  Qarcia  into  the  settlements  near  Paso  del  Norte. 
It  seems  that  in  1822,  the  alcalde  at  Paso  del  Norte  took  some  testi- 
mony as  to  whether  the  tract  in  question  was  a  part  of  the  public 
domain.  The  report  on  this  subject  is  not  available,  having  been 
removed  from  the  papers.  In  a  certificate  made  by  the  second 
alcalde  of  the  cantonment  Bravo  we  find  that  all  the  papers  as  to 
Gareia's  claim  were  transmitted  to  Santa  Fe  with  the  statement 
that  they  were  "true  copies  of  all  the  papers  which  could  be  found 
in  the  archives  of  El  Paso  relative  to  the  Bracito  tract  of  land"  and 
which  remained  ''after  the  destruction  of  the  archives  by  the  United 
States  troops  in  the  year  1846."  •» 

In  1829,  Don  Francisco  Oarcia  y  San  Juan,  son  of  Don  Juan  An- 
tonio Garcia,  who  died  in  1828,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  prefect 
or  alcalde  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bio  Bravo,  requesting  him, 
after  a  review  of  all  the  testimony  which  showed  the  occupancy  by 
bis  father  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  that  a  grant  had  been  made  to  him  according  to  law, 
that  he  be  declared  the  legitimate  owner  of  the  Bracito  tract.  For 
the  next  twenty  years  the  record  is  silent  as  to  any  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  Garcias,  but  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe,  in 
1849,  the  son  of  the  first  applicant  filed  a  petition,  addressed  to  the 
justice  of  the  peace  at  El  Paso,  to  which  were  attached  a  number  of 
interrogatories  to  be  propounded  to  witnesses  relative  to  the  claim 

»  See  Spanith  AreMvet  of  New  Mexico,  voL  1,  Prefatory  Note,  pp.  viii  and 
ix,  B.  £.  Twitehell,  Santa  f>6,  1914. 
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of  his  father  and  the  character  of  the  possession  which  both  had 
maintained.** 

By  purchase  the  title  to  this  tract  was  vested  in  Hugh  Stephen- 
son,*^  a  resident  of  Paso  del  Norte,  and  the  same  wba  confirmed  and 
patented  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  settlers  of  that  portion  of  the  valley  lying  north  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Las  Cruces  numbered  116  and  were  led  by 
Don  Jos£  Maria  Costales,  who  in  1839,  through  the  prefect  of  £1 
Paso,  made  petition  to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  for 
a  grant  of  lands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte^ 
known  as  the  ''Dona  Ana  Bend"  (El  Ancon  de  Dona  Ana).  The 
grant  *^  was  made  and  the  settlers  took  possession  in  1843,  it  again 
appearing  from  all  the  testimony,  petitions,  reports,  and  decrees 
that  such  a  settlement  would  contribute  in  the  repelling  of  attacks'' 

M  The  son  wanted  to  know,  officially,  whether  or  not  he  had  ' '  abandoned  the 
lands  on  aeeount  of  indolence  or  on  account  of  the  inyaaions  of  the  Apadie." 
The  answers  to  theee  questions  as  made  by  the  witnesses  show  that  Juan  An- 
tonio Garcia  occupied  the  lands  from  1805 ;  that  he  had  cultivated  them  at  his 
own  expense;  tha4;  he  was  lawfuUy  placed  in  possession  by  the  legaDy  eonrti- 
tuted  authorities;  that  some  of  the  witnesses  had  the  original  documents  grant- 
ing the  land  and  that  the  son,  Francisco  Garcia  j  Ban  Juan  had  been  eompeUed 
to  abandon  the  lands  on  account  of  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Indians  aad 
the  hourly  exposure  of  his  life.    On  the  17th  of  March,  1849,  Don  Juan  Maria 
Ponce  de  Leon,  political  chief  of  the  Cantonment  Bravo,  certified  that  Juan 
Antonio  Garcia  had  resided  upon  the  tract  for  many  years,  cultivating  the  soil 
and  raising  stock;  that  almost  at  his  own  expense  he  had  kept  the  neighboring 
Indians  at  peace,  and  rendered  many  important  services  to  travelers,  and  even 
to  the  entire  nation,  until  the  Indians  with  their  hostilities  and  incursions 
drove  him  away;  that  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  grant  was  made  to  John  Oid 
(Heath),  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Bracito,  and  that  the  limits  of  Garcia 's  lands 
were  always  excepted  from  being  granted  to  others,  and  that  he  knew  an  the 
above  facts,  having  been  appointed  a  commissioner  by  the  Mexican  government 
to  examine  the  Umd.     Furtiier  answers  to  interrogatories  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  grant  had  been  made  by  Lieutenant-governor  Ordas. 

«7  Hugh  Stevenson  came  to  Paso  del  Norte  in  1828.  He  was  the  father  of 
Horace  F.  Stephenson  who  in  his  life  time  held  several  county  offices  in  Doia 
Ana  county. 

68  To  each  one  of  the  colonisto  (head  of  a  family)  there  was  given  a  plat  of 
land  in  a  square  of  780%  varas  in  length;  and  if  not  a  head  of  family  "that 
which  is  contained  in  a  parallelogram  of  equal  length  and  the  half  in  breadth.'' 
Provision  was  made  for  the  laying  out  of  the  town  in  sauares  and  in  each 
square,  land  for  residence  purposes  was  given  to  each  colonist.  They  were  re- 
quired *  *  to  present  themselves  armed  upon  the  calls  of  the  political  or  nulitaTy 
authority"  and  when  imminent  danger  threatened  "they  shall  all  come  forward 
that  have  been  called  for  by  the  authority." 

^9  The  grant  was  made  by  the  authorities  prompted  by  the  claims  which  the 
people  of  El  Paso  have  merited  by  the  constant  campaigns  they  make  upon  the 
Indians  to  form  a  new  settlement  that  will  remove  them  (the  Indians)  farther 
off  and  especially  as  the  settlers  are  all  Mexicans.    The  settiement  was  not 
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of  hostile  Indians  and  add  much  to  the  safety  of  travel  and  lines  of 
communication  between  the  extreme  southern  and  central  points  of 
the  department  of  New  Mexico  and  between  the  capitals  of  Santa 
Fe  and  Chihuahua. 

The  perseverance  of  the  first  settlers  at  Dona  Ana  was  commend- 
ed by  the  authorities  at  El  Paso  who  declared  in  1843,  the  firet  six 
months  after  the  settlers  took  possession,  that  ''the  constancy  of 
these  individuals  in  not  abandoning  the  enterprise,  seeing  them- 
sieves  quite  frequently  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives  by  the  re- 
peated threatenings  of  the  Apaches,  entitles  them  to  the  paternal 
consideration  of  your  superior  government ;  they,  therefore,  request- 
ing of  the  commanding  general  a  detachment  of  troops  larger  than 
the  present  one;  for  by  its  protection  those  inhabitants  will  con- 
tinue and  carry  forward  their  labors  with  greater  tranquility,  and 
the  increase  of  the  settlers,  who  are  restrained  from  doing  so  by  a 
justified  fear  of  suffering  the  aggressions  of  the  Apaches  or  Co- 
manches,  which  they  themselves  could  not  resist,  would  be  progress 
sive;  .  .  .  this  prefecture,  without  being  mistaken,  can  assure 
you  that  according  to  the  inclination  it  observes  in  many  persons  to 
become  residents  of  Doiia  Ana,  upon  the  return  of  a  couple  of  years 
it  will  be  a  settlement  which  will  cause  itself  to  be  respected  by  the 
tribes  which  today  it  dreads/' '® 

After  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  purstiant 
to  provision  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe,  the  curate  at  El 

made  until  1844  owing  to  some  of  the  settlers '  ' '  fear  of  the  Apache  enemy. ' ' 
The  first  actual  settlers  were  fourteen  in  number.  The  first  crop  consisted  of 
more  or  lees  a  hundred  carretas,  making  1,200  fanegas,  and  other  products, 
soeh  as  beans,  cotton  and  other  garden  stuff. 

TO  In  March,  1844,  thirty-one  heads  of  families,  in  all  111  persons  left  the 
eettlement,  returning  to  El  Paso  and  Senec6.  The  first  alcaldes  (justices  of 
the  peace)  were  Josfi  M.  Oostales  and  Pablo  Melendez.  Of  the  first  settlers 
tiiere  were  107  men,  fifty-nine  women,  forty-eight  boys  and  forty-seven  girls. 
Forty-four  of  the  men  and  women  were  married  and  there  were  five  widows. 
Don  Ouadalupe  Miranda,  a  very  prominent  Mexican  of  the  last  century,  identi- 
fied with  public  affairs  of  New  Mexico  for  more  than  fifty  years,  says:  "The 
first  petition  by  colonists  to  settle  the  bend  of  Dofia  Ana  was  made  in  1839. 
The  colony  was  settled  under  great  difiSculties,  and  existed  for  a  time  under 
the  moat  discoura^g  circumstances  —  chief  difilculty  being  on  account  of 
n?agee.  At  one  time  it  seemed  that  the  colony  would  f  idl,  but  owing  to  the 
liberal  grant  of  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico  to  the  Bend  of  Dofia  Ana,  a  belt  or 
land  along  the  eastern  bank  of  said  river,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  mUes,  the 
eolonists  who  had  abandoned  the  place  returned  with  others  and  have  continued 
in  possession  ever  since. ' '  This  statement  was  made  in  1873,  at  which  time  this 
distinguished  New  Mexican  was  sixty-three  years  of  age. 
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Paso,  acting  as  a  commisBioner  of  the  Mexican  government,  made 
strenuous  efFort  to  found  colcmies  on  Mexican  soil,  securing  col- 
onists from  New  Mexico  who  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  change 
of  sovereignty.  The  conduct  of  the  curate  became  obnoxious  to  the 
American  general  ^^  at  Santa  Fe  (Washington)  and  on  his  com- 
plaint Fr.  Ortiz  was  removed  and  Don  Quadalupe  Miranda,^'  a 
notable  figure  in  New  Mexican  affairs,  commissioned  in  his  stead.*^ 
With  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Mexican  government, 
Miranda,  an  the  4th  day  of  August,  1853,  made  a  grant  of  land  to 
certain  Mexican  families,  known  as  the  civil  colony  of  Mesilla,  the 
lands  granted  being  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Orande  del  Norte, 
near  Mesilla  which  was  in  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  thereafter 
acquired  by  the  United  States  under  the  Oadsden  Purchase.'^  Other 

71  This  padre,  with  more  seal  than  seuBe^  traveled  around  through  Tariom 
portions  of  New  Mexico,  then  under  the  military  form  of  goTemment,  maJdag 
appeala  to  the  people  as  ''Mezieana"  urging  them,  with  fimy  eloquence,  to  re- 
tain their  Mexican  eitisenship,  and  return  with  him  to  the  other  aide  of  the 
Bravo.  The  character  of  hia  remarks  and  the  methods  he  employed  in  hia  ef- 
forts to  secure  colonists,  became  very  offensive  to  GoL  Washington,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Ninth  military  department,  and  he  was  promptly  suppressed  and 
thereafter  removed  from  ofBce  by  his  own  government.  The  order  of  removal 
came  from  General  Angel  Triaa,  commanding  general  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua. 

Ts General  Trias,  in  his  letter  to  the  Curate,  says:  ''Brigadier  Trias,  gen- 
eral in  chief,  doth  state  to  the  curate  of  this  village,  the  Presbyter,  Baman 
Ortiz,  the  following:  'Hia  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  State  (Chihuahua) 
in  a  communication  of  the  11th  instant  (April,  1853)  states  to  me  as  foIloiiB: 
"The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  note  of  the  23rd  March  last, 
atatea  to  this  government  the  following: "  I  have  communicated  to  hia  ezed- 
lency,  the  general,  the  depository  of  the  supreme  executive  power.  Tour  Excel- 
lency's  note,  number  4,  of  the  first  instant,  in  which  you  set  forth  the  disor- 
ders caused  by  the  conduct  observed  by  Presbyter  Bamon  Ortix,  curate  of  the 
village  of  £1  Paso,  and  the  necessity  of  removing  him  from  the  eommiaaion 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  him  to  protect  the  emigration  of  families  from 
New  Mexico.  .  .  I  have  appointed  Guadalupe  Miranda  to  substitute  yon  in 
appointment  which  was  conferred  upon  you  for  the  r^noval  of  families  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  formation  of  civil  colonies  of  the  state.    .    .  '" 

78  By  virtue  of  a  proclamation  by  Gov.  J.  M.  Washington  the  various  pre- 
fects were  supplied  with  books  in  which  thoae  who  elected  to  retain  their  Mexi- 
can citizenahip  aigned  their  names.  A  great  many  signed  among  others  Don 
Miguel  E.  Pino  of  Santa  Fe  who  stated  that  his  reason  for  so  electing  and 
signing  was  ' '  We  were  at  that  time  living  under  a  military  government,  and  it 
oppressed  us  so  much  that  we  intended  to  emigrate. ' ' 

74  Miranda,  who  was  one  of  the  granteea  of  the  celebrated  Beaubien  and 
Miranda  Grant  (The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  in  Golf  ax  County)  testified  before 
the  XT.  S.  Surveyor  General  at  Santa  Fe,  in  1873,  that  "the  lands  embraced 
in  the  limits  of  this  grant  to  the  colony  known  as  the  civil  colony  of  Mesilla, 
are  situate  in  the  present  limits  of  the  county  of  Dofia  Ana,  and  in  that  portion 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  known  as  and  acquired  by  the  'GhEidsden 
Purchase. '  At  the  time  this  grant  was  made  said  lands  were  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Itopublic  of  Mexico.    At  the  time  this  grant  waa 
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gnjkta  of  land^'  which  were  from  time  to  time  made  during  the 
Mexican  period,  and  settlements  made  which,  in  some  instances,  on 
account  of  the  attacks  of  the  Apache,  proved  abortive  and  the  set- 
tlers driven  back  to  the  four  league  town  limits  of  the  Paso  del 
Norte  Ayuntamiento. 

These  were  the  beginnings  of  the  settlements  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Mesilla  Valley,  now  made  famous  by  the  construction  of  the 
great  Elephant  Butte  or  Bio  Grande  Project  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  fifties  various  army  posts  ^*  were  established  in  the 
yicinity,  all  of  which  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  coimtry  owing  to  the  Apache  and  Comanche  tribes 
who  roamed  almost  at  will  over  the  entire  Southwest  The  troops 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  keep  them  in  control,  and  the  military  com- 
mander at  Santa  Fe,  Col.  E.  V.  Sumner,^^  became  so  discouraged 

EDAde  the  grantees  immediatelj  entered  into  poseeBsion  of  same  without  mo- 
lestation and  have  eontinued  in  poBsession  ever  since.  .  .  My  acts  as  com- 
miflsioner  aforesaid  were  approved  hj  the  general  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico;  also  by  the  officials  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  have  been  rec- 
ogniied  as  legal  and  binding  by  every  one. ' '  The  original  grantees  who  entered 
into  possession  numbered  not  less  than  three  hundred  heads  of  families  and 
aboat  one  thousand  five  hundred  souls. 

Ts  Under  the  Mexican  Colonization  law  of  January  3,  1823,  on  August  15th 
of  that  year,  Don  Jo86  Lerma  petitioned  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Paso  del  Norte 
for  a  tract  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bio  del  Norte  called  "Sierra  de  Todos 
Santos"  and  gracing  lands  as  far  as  the  "Sierra  Blanca"  lying  east  of  the 
river.  This  petition  was  granted  by  the  "enlightened  couneU"  of  Paso  del 
Norte  and  approved  by  the  "most  exceUent  deputation"  of  Chihuahua. 

T«  Fort  Fillmore,  located  near  the  Bracito  tract,  was  named  for  Millard  Fill- 
more, president  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  New  Mexico  became  a  Terri- 
tory. 

Fort  Selden,  a  short  distance  above  Dona  Ana  was  named  for  Col.  Henry 
Bajmond  Selden,  of  the  Begular  army,  a  graduate  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy;  held  all  the  junior  grades  in  the  First  Infantry  and  was  regimental 
adjutant  in  1855 ;  major  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  in  1863  and  colond  of  the 
First  New  Mexico  Infantry,  April,  1864;  died  February  2,  1865. 

Fort  Stanton  was  named  for  Captain  Henry  Whiting  Stanton,  appointed  to 
the  Military  Academy  at  large,  by  the  president;  held  all  the  junior  grades  in 
the  First  Dragoons;  regimental  adjutant  from  1846  to  1851;  in  1854  commis- 
sioned captain  and  killMi  on  January  19,  1855,  in  action  with  the  Apache  in  the 
Sacramento  Mountains,  Dofia  Ana  county,  New  Mexico. 

TT  Samner,  Edwin  Vose ;  commissioned  second  lieutenant  Second  Infantry, 
March  3,  1819;  first  lieutenant,  1823;  captain  First  Dragoons,  March  4,  1833; 
major  Second  Dragoons,  June,  1846;  lieutenant  colonel  First  Dragoons,  July 
13,  1848;  colonel  First  Cavalry  March  3,  1855;  brigadier  general  March  16, 
1861;  major  general  of  Volunteers  July  4,  1862;  brevet  lieutenant  colonel 
April,  1847,  for  pliant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
Mexico;  colonel  September  8,  1847,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
battle  of  Molino  del  Bey,  Mexico,  and  major  general  May  31,  1862,  for  gallant 
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that  he  recommended  to  the  War  Department  that  the  country  be 
abandoned  and  turned  over  to  the  Apache  ^^  for  good. 

A  list  of  the  engagements  with  hostile  Indians  in  New  Mexieo, 
principally  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  then  Dona  Ana 
county,  from  1849  ^*  to  1859,  with  identification  of  the  troops  en- 

and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Virginia.  Died  March  21, 
1863.    Ante,  voL  ii,  p.  286,  note  209. 

78  Senate  Doo.  No.  i,  32d  congress,  2d  session. 

f 9 1849.  March  13,  El  Cerro  del  Oso,  New  Mexico,  "I"  troop  First  Drt- 
goons;  July  18,  Canyon  del  Pino,  Sierra  Sacramento,  New  Mexico,  detaehmsnU 
**D**  and  '<H"  First  Dragoons;  August  16,  San  Diego  Grossing  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  near  Dofia  Ana,  New  Mexico,  <'H"  First  Dragoons;  August  23,  Lu 
Vegas,  New  Mexico,  **G**  Third  Artillery;  Noyember  17,  Too  Koon  Kurre 
Butte,  on  Bed  Biver,  New  Mexico,  <  <  I "  First  Dragoons. 

1860.  February  2,  Jomado  del  Muerto,  New  Mexico,  detachment  "H'' 
First  Dragoons;  April  6,  near  Bayado,  New  Mexico,  detachment  •*!"  First 
Dragoons;  July  26,  headquarters  Canadian  or  Bed  Biver ,  New  Mexico,  "G'' 
and  *'l*'  First  Dragoons,  **K**  Second  Dragoons. 

1851.  August  26,  Gila  and  Pinto  Bivers^  New  Mexico,  ''H"  and  detach- 
ment of  "B"  First  Dragoons. 

185g.  January  24-February  19,  near  Laguna  on  the  Jomado  del  Muerto, 
New  Mexico,  "D",  "E"  and  "K"  Second  Dragoons;  February  6,  near  Fort 
Webster,  New  Mexico,  "K"  Third  Infantry. 

1864.  March  5,  Canjilon  Biver,  New  Mexico,  ''H"  Second  Dragoons; 
March  30,  CieneguiUa,  New  Mexico,  ''I"  and  detachment  <<F"  First  Dra- 
goons; April  8,  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Ojo  Caliente,  New  Mexico,  detachment 
'*B"  Second  ArtiUery,  "H"  and  detachment  of  "G"  First  Dragoons,  '*H" 
Second  Dragoons;  June  30,  south  of  Fort  Union,  near  the  Mora  Biver,  New 
Mexico,  "  D  "  and  detachment  of  ' '  H  "  Second  Dragoons. 

1865.  January  15,  White  Mountains  southeast  of  Los  Lunas,  New  Mexico, 
<<H"  First  Dragoons;  January  19,.Penasco  Biver,  near  White  Mountains,  New 
Mexico,  "B'^  First  Dragoons;  February  24,  White  Mountains  southeast  of 
Los  Lunas,  New  Mexico,  ^'G"  First  Dragoons;  March  19,  Cochetope  Pass, 
Chowatch  Valley,  New  Mexico,  *'D"  and  "F"  First  Dragoons,  "D"  Second 
Artillery;  March  21-23,  headquarters  Fork  of  the  Punche  Pass,  Arkansas  river, 
in  New  Mexico,  *'B"  and  ''F"  First  Dragoons,  "D"  Second  Artillery;  April 
29,  near  headwaters  Arkansas  river.  New  Mexico,  "D"  First  Dragoons^  <<D" 
Second  Artillery;  May  1-2  Chowatch  VaUey,  New  Mexico,  "D"  First  Dra- 
goons and  '^D''  Second  Artillery;  June  13,  near  Junction  of  Delaware  Creek 
with  Pecos  river,  New  Mexico,  '  *  I "  Fifth  Lif antry . 

1856.  March  20,  Ahnagre,  near  Fort  Thorn,  detachments  '<D"  and  "I" 
First  Dragoons,  "D",  **F"  and  "I"  Third  Infantry;  March  21,  Ahnagre 
mountains,  New  Mexico,  ''B"  and  "I"  Third  Infantiy;  March  29,  Mimbres 
mountains.  New  Mexico,  *'B"  and  "I"  Third  Infant^;  November  30,  near 
Sacramento  mountains,  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  '*C**  Mounted  ^flemen 
and  ''G''  First  Dragoons. 

1867.  March  9,  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres,  New  Mexico, 
detachment  of  ''G"  Mounted  Biflemen;  March  11,  Ojo  del  Muerto,  New  Mex- 
ico, detachment  of  "  B "  Mounted  Biflemen ;  May  24,  MogoUon  mountains,  (El 
Canyon  de  Los  Muertos  Cftmeros)  New  Mexico,  **C^\  *'!>'*  and  *'V'  Mounted 
Biflemen,  "B"  and  detachment  of  ''E"  Third  Infantry;  June  27,  Gila  river, 
New  Mexico,  "B"  and  *'G"  First  Dragoons,  "B",  "G"  and  "K"  Mounted 
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Blfiemen,  "C"  and  detaehmenta  of  "T"  and  "K"  Third  Infantry,  "B", 
"H"  and  "I"  Eigbtii  Infantry;  Deecraber  7,  Ladrone  moontainB,  near  Tort 
Craig,  New  Uezieo,  detachment  of  "T"  Mounted  BlflemBn;  Dscember  13, 
Dragoon  Springs,  New  Ifexioo,  detadiment  "F"  Mounted  Biflwnen. 

ISSS.  March  II,  Euachuea  mountaina,  ] 
First  Dragoons;  May  30,  Eweil's  Hay  Cam^ 
detachment  of  "  I "  Mounted  Biflemen,  ' '  B 
gnst  2&,  near  Bear  Springs,  New  Mexico,  di 
men;  September  6-15,  operationa  from  Fort 
na  Chusea,  "A",  "F",  "H"  and  "I"  M 
Third  Infantry;  September  19-24,  Canyon  d 
Hexiso,  "Or"  Third  Infantry;  September  25, 
Mounted  Biflemen,  "B"  Third  Infantry;  S 
mountains,  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  "  £ ' 
Infantry;  October  I,  Bear  Springs,  New  Mk 
Mounted  Biflemen,  "B"  Third  Infantry,  " 
Laguna  Chueca,  "A"  and  "0"  Mounted  Bi 
New  Mexico,  "B"  and  "E"  Eighth  Infan 
Weet,  New  Mexico,  "  P  "  and  "  H  "  Mounl 
Obo,  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  "A"  Mou 
you  Bonito,   New  Mexico,   "  I "   Mounted 

mountains,  New  Mexico,  " F ",  " H "  and  "I"  Mounted  Bidemen ;  October 
Ifl-November  18,  Navajo  Expedition,  New  Mexico,  operations  by  two  columna 
of  "E"  and  "0"  Mounted  Biflemen,  "D"  Third  Infantry,  "B",  "E"  and 
"I"  Eighth  Infantry;  November  9,  near  Carriao,  New  Mexico,  "F"  Third 
Infantry. 

1£S9  January  25,  Whetstone  SpringE,  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  "D" 
First  Dragoons;  February  8,  Dog  Canyon,  Sacramento  mountains.  New  Mexico, 
detachment  of  "D"  Mounted  Biflemen;  April  27,  near  Fort  Fillmore,  New 
Mexico,  "D"  First  Dragoons;  August  5,  near  Fort  Mohave,  New  Mexico,  de- 
tachments of  "F"  and  "1"  Sixth  Infantry;  October  18,  near  Jemes,  nxty 
miles  from  Cantonment  Burgwin,  detachment  of  "E"  Mounted  Biflemen; 
November  12-26,  Pinal  Apache  Expedition,  New  Mexico,  "D"  and  detachment 
of  "Q"  First  Dragoons,  "A"  and  detachments  of  "C"  and  "H"  Mounted 
Biflemen;  November  24,  Tunicha,  New  Mexico,  detachments  "B",  "C'  "E" 
and  "O"  Third  InfaDtry;  December  3,  Santa  Teresa  mountains,  New  Mexico, 
detachments  of  "A"  Mounted  Biflemen;  December  4,  mail  escort  en  rente  to 
Port  Union,  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  "H"  Mounted  Riflemen;  December 
IS,  Santa  Teresa  mountains.  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  "A"  Mounted  Biflo- 
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gaged,  is  given  in  the  note.  Full  reports  of  all  these  actions  are 
found  in  reports  for  the  various  years  from  the  War  Department 
and  are  of  consuming  interest  in  estimating  the  cost  of  civilization 
in  the  Southwest. 

Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  this  section  of  New 
Mexico  ranked  with  Santa  Fe  in  importance.  Large  areas  in  the 
Dona  Ana  Bend  and  the  Mesilla  colony  grants  were  under  cultiva- 
tion and  found  ready  and  high  priced  markets  for  all  sorts  of  pro- 
duce at  the  various  army  posts  in  the  Southwest.  In  1862  and  1865 
occurred  very  disastrous  floods  in  the  Rio  Orande,  the  channel  be- 

Riflemen,  "C"  and  detachments  of  **T"  and  '*K"  Third  Infantry,  "B", 
<<H"  and  **I"  Eighth  Infantry;  December  7,  Ladrone  mountains,  near  Fort 
Craig,  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  *^F*'  Mounted  Biflemen;  December  13, 
Dragoon  Springs,  New  Mexico,  detachment  "F'^  Mounted  Biflemen. 

1868.  March  11,  Huachuca  mountains,  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  "G" 
First  Dragoons;  May  30,  EweU's  Hay  Camp,  near  Fort  Defiance,  New  Mexico, 
detachment  of  **I"  Mounted  Biflemen,  **B"  and  "G"  Third  Infantry;  Au- 
gust 29,  near  Bear  Springs,  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  <  <  I "  Mounted  Bifle- 
men;  September  9-15,  operations  from  Fort  Defiance,  New  Mexico,  near  Lagu- 
na  Chusca,  "A",  "F",  "H"  and  "I"  Mounted  Biflement,  "B"  and  "C" 
Third  Infantry;  September  19-24,  Oanyon  de  Chelle,  near  Fort  Defiance,  New 
Mexico,  **Q**  Third  Infantry;  September  25,  Laguna  Negra,  New  Mexico,  <'I" 
Mounted  Biflemen,  "B"  Third  Infantry;  September  28-29,  Chusca  Valley  and 
mountains,  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  ' '  E  "  Mounted  Biflemen,  <  <  K  "  Eighth 
Infantry;  October  1,  Bear  Springs,  New  Mexico,  *'A",  "F",  "H"  and  '*I" 
Mounted  Biflemen,  "B"  Third  Infantry,  *'K"  Eighth  Infantry;  October  2, 
Laguna  Chusca,  "A"  and  ''C"  Mounted  Biflemen;  October  6,  San  Juan  river. 
New  Mexico,  '<B"  and  "E"  Eighth  Infantry;  October  9,  Bio  Puerco  of  the 
West,  New  Mexico,  "F"  and  "H"  Mounted  Biflemen;  October  10,  Ojo  del 
Oso,  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  "A"  Mounted  Biflemen;  October  17th,  Can- 
yon Bonito,  New  Mexico,  <<I''  Mounted  Biflemen;  October  18,  Juan  Chu 
mountains,  New  Mexico,  ''F",  "H''  and  **1**  Mounted  Biflemen;  October 
19-NoTember  18,  Navajo  Expedition,  New  Mexico,  operations  by  two  columns 
ot"E*'  and  "G"  Mounted  Biflemen,  ''D"  Third  Infantry,  **B",  "E"  and 
*'I"  Eighth  Infantry;  November  9,  near  Carriso,  New  Mexico,  ''F"  Third 
Infantry. 

1859  January  25,  Whetstone  Springs,  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  <'D" 
First  Dragoons;  February  8,  Dog  Canyon,  Sacramento  mountains,  New  Mexico, 
detachment  of  "D"  Mounted  Biflemen;  April  27,  near  Fort  Fillmore,  New 
Mexico,  <'D"  First  Dragoons;  August  5,  near  Fort  Mohave,  New  Mexico,  de- 
tachments of  "F"  and  **V*  SixUi  Infantry;  October  18,  near  Jemez,  sixty 
miles  from  Cantonment  Burgwin,  detachment  of  ''E"  Mounted  Biflemen; 
November  12-26,  Pinal  Apache  Expedition,  New  Mexico,  <'D"  and  detachment 
of  "6"  First  Dragoons,  '<A"  and  detachments  of  '*G"  and  '<H"  Mounted 
Biflemen;  November  24,  Tunicha,  New  Mexico,  detachments  <<B",  <'C",  '<E" 
and  ''G"  Third  Infantry;  December  3,  Santa  Teresa  mountains.  New  Mexico, 
detachments  of  "A"  Mounted  Biflemen;  December  4,  mail  escort  en  route  to 
Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  "H"  Mounted  Biflemen;  December 
18,  Santa  Teresa  mountains.  New  Mexico,  detachment  of  "  A "  Mounted  Bifle- 
men. 
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ing  changed  between  Las  Cnices  and  Mesilla,  the  river  pursning  a 
conrae  west  of  the  town  of  MesiUa.*^ 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  this  section  was  also  an  important  faetor 
in  the  politics  of  the  Territory.  A  notable  occurrence  in  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  county  was  the  election  for  delegate  to  Congrea 
in  1855,  the  contesting  candidates  being  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Sr.,  and 
J.  M.  GallegOBi  familiarly  known  as  ''Padre  Oallegos."  Qovemor 
Merriwether  and  Secretary  Davis  gave  a  certificate  of  election  to 
Gallegos,  it  appearing,  according  to  the  certificate,  that  on  the  face 
of  the  returns  he  had  a  majority  of  99  votes.  The  electicm  was  con- 
tested,  however,  and,  at  the  thirty-fourth  Congress,  first  session, 
Otero  was  given  the  seat  Mr.  Gallegos  claimed  in  this  contest  that 
''the  bishop  and  vicar-general  of  New  Mexico,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  priests  of  said  Territory,  used  their  utmost  efforts,  now 
as  heretofore,  to  defeat  my  election."  The  response  made  by  Dele- 
gate  Otero  ^^  to  this  charge  against  Bishop  Lamy  and  the  vicar, 
Bishop  Macheboeff,  is  the  statement  of  a  prominent  layman,  who 
gives  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  the  story 
of  clerical  conditions  as  they  existed  in  New  Mexico  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  Bishop  Lamy  and  as  corrected  by  this  prelate.  It  was 
claimed  by  Otero  among  other  irregularities  that  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  votes,  at  Mesilla,  through  "the  unlawful  interference 
of  the  priest  at  Mesilla,"  were  counted  for  Oallegos,  and  that  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  votes  which  were  placed  in  the  ballot  box 
for  Otero  were  not  counted  at  all. 

There  were  many  prominent  professional  men  serving  as  officers 
and  enlisted  men  in  the  California  Column  and  when  they  were 
mustered  out  after  the  war,  large  numbers  of  them  remained  in 
New  Mexico,  engaging  in  professional  and  other  occupations.  Sev- 
eral of  these  settled  in  Las  Cruces  and  Mesilla,  among  others  Colo- 
nels W.  L.  Rynerson  ®*  and  Albert  J.  Fountain.'*  Others  who  sub- 
so  The  floods  destroyed  large  tracts  of  fanning  land  and  a  large  number  of 
those  whose  lands  had  been  destroyed  took  up  daims  on  the  Bio  Tularon, 
where  they  suffered  great  privations  owing  to  constant  trouble  with  the  Mes- 
calero  Apache. 

81  Belacion,  etc,  seguida  por  El  Discurto,  j^onunciado  en  Ingles  ante  La 
Camara  de  Bepresentantes  par  Migttei  A.  Otero;  Washington,  Emprenta  de 
G.  8.  Gideon,  1856. 

ss  Ante,  vol.  ii,  p.  412,  note  338. 
^^Ante,  voL  ii,  p.  495,  note  409. 
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seqnently  became  prominent  in  New  Mexico  came  from  Missouri 
and  first  settled  at  Mesilla,  notably  Stephen  B.  Elkins*^  and 
ThcHiias  B.  Catron,**  both  of  whom  reached  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  former  from  West  Virginia,  the  latter  from  New  Mexico. 
The  Mesilla  Valley  with  its  political  leaders  has  ever  since  the  war 
been  in  the  forefront  of  every  political  contest  and  in  its  pronounced 
declaration  in  all  conventions  of  whatever  political  party  ''to  be 
recognized,"  has  exerted  much  influence  in  shaping  the  affairs  of 
the  Territoiy  and  State. 

In  1871,  Col.  J.  Francisco  Chaves  and  Jo86  M.  Oallegos,  at  that 
time  still  a  prominent  figure  in  the  political  affairs  of  New  Mexico, 
were  opposing  candidates  for  the  office  of  delegate  to  Congress. 

The  republican  and  democratic  parties  were  both  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, in  Dona  Ana  county,  the  former  under  the  leadership  of 
Col.  W.  L.  Bynerson  and  John  Lemon,  the  latter  led  by  Don  Pablo 
Melendrez  and  Mariano  Barela,  democratic  candidates,  respectively, 
for  probate  judge  and  sheriff.  From  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
intense  feeling  had  prevailed  and  the  struggle  had  assumed  a  bitter 
personal  as  well  as  partisan  aspect.  Both  parties  appeared  to  be 
ready  for  serious  trouble  and  eager  to  invite  it 

It  had  been  announced  that  on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  August,  1871, 
8  democratic  mass  meeting  would  be  held  in  the  plaza  of  Mesilla,  to 
be  addressed  by  Mr.  Gallegos.  This  was  followed  by  an  announce- 
ment that  the  republicans  also  would  hold  a  mass  meeting  at 
Mesilla  on  that  day.  Among  the  best  people  there  was  at  once  a 
general  expression  of  fear  that  the  two  meetings  could  not  be  held 
without  danger  of  serious  collision.  So  strong  was  this  belief  that, 
at  the  request  of  the  business  men  of  Las  Cruces  and  Mesilla,  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  came  together  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  democrats  should  have  the  plaza,  as  originally 
arranged,  and  the  republicans  would  hold  their  meeting  in  front  of 
the  residence  of  John  Lemon.  This  program  was  carried  out  and 
with  what  appeared  to  be  most  satisfactory  results.  Both  meetings 
had  been  held  and  many  of  the  people  had  departed  for  their  homes 
in  other  precincts.  So  general  was  the  impression  that  all  danger 
of  collision  had  passed  that  Horace  Stephenson,  who,  in  support  of 

^Anie,  toI.  ii,  p.  401,  note  327. 
^AnUf  voL  ii,  p.  519,  note  437. 
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Mr.  OallegOB,  had  come  up  from  La  Mesa  with  over  one  hundred 
mounted  men,  mostly  armed,  withdrew  from  the  plaza  with  his  fol- 
lowers, started  for  home,  and  was  out  of  hearing  before  the  trouble 
commenced. 

But  the  agitators  were  not  satisfied.  On  one  side,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  a  fitting  ceremonial  to  close  the  day  by  form- 
ing in  procession  and  marching  around  the  plaza.  On  which  side 
this  suggestion  first  took  form,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  that 
day ;  and  it  cannot  be  determined  now.  But  the  other  party,  not  to 
be  outdone,  immediately  followed  the  example  set  with  the  result 
that  the  two  processions  marched  in  oppomte  directions  around  the 
plaza.    And  the  cheapest  of  whiskey  had  flowed  freely. 

The  two  processions  met  nearly  in  front  of  Reynolds  and  Qriggs's 
store.    I.  N.  Kelley,  a  printer,  on  the  democratic  side,  and  John 
Lemon  on  the  republican  side,  engaged  in  angry  political  discussion, 
as  the  heads  of  the  processions  came  together.    In  the  excitement, 
Apolonio  Barela,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  fired  his  pistol  into  the 
air.     Immediately  upon  the  firing  of  the  shot,  Kelley,  who  carried  a 
heavy  pick-handle,  struck  Lemon  a  fierce  blow  upon  the  head,  felling 
him  to  the  ground.     The  next  instant,  Felicito  Arroyas  y  Lucres 
shot  Kelley,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound,  and,  in  turn,  was  shot 
through  the  heart  by  some  person  unknown.    Then  the  fighting  be- 
came general,  and  during  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  sound  was 
that  of  a  sharp  rattle  of  musketry.    The  plaza  was  crowded  and 
that  no  greater  fatalities  resulted  seems  marvelous.    Men,  women, 
and  children,  in  confused  masses,  rushed  for  the  streets  leading  out 
from  the  comers  of  the  plaza.    In  the  narrow  street  between  the 
residence  of  Col.  Bennett  and  the  building  then  used  as  a  court 
house  several  women  and  children  were  severely  injured  in  the 
crush  of  the  frantic  mob.    Terror  stricken  people,  as  they  fied, 
screamed  aloud  in  an  agony  of  fright,  the  continued  sound  of  pistol 
shots  adding  to  the  wildness  of  the  panic  which  prevailed. 

The  firing  commenced  at  half -past  three  in  the  afternoon.  Half 
an  hour  before,  Gtenerals  Gregg  and  Devin,  deeming  the  events  of 
the  day  to  be  concluded,  had  started  upon  the  return  trip  to  Port 
Selden.  Two  companies  of  the  Eighth  cavalry  were  stationed  at 
that  post,  and  shortly  after  the  outbreak  a  federal  officer,  then  at 
La  Mesilla,  despatched  a  messenger  asking  for  the  aid  of  troops  to 
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rtftore  order.  The  messenger  overtook  the  two  officers  on  the  road, 
delivered  his  message,  and  thereupon  these  officers  pushed  forward 
to  the  post  with  all  possible  speed.  ''Boots  and  Saddles"  was 
sounded,  and,  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  a  command  of  sixty  cav- 
aliy  drew  rein  in  front  of  the  residence  of  Colonel  Jones,  just  at  the 
outskirts  of  Mesilla.  Major  Kelly  with  a  small  detachment  moved 
into  the  plaza.  He  was  met  by  a  few  citizens,  among  whom  were 
men  of  both  parties,  and  who  joined  in  a  request  that  the  entire 
body  of  troops  should  be  brought  in.  The  bugle  was  sounded  and 
the  rest  of  the  troops  came  up  at  a  gallop.  These  troops  camped 
in  the  plaza  that  night.  The  next  day  the  main  body  withdrew  and 
Major  Kelly  was  left  there  with  a  detachment  of  twenty  men ;  and 
with  an  additional  detachment  of  fifteen  men,  under  Lieutenant 
Qodwin,  established  at  Las  Cruces.  These  detachments  remained 
in  the  Valley  about  a  fortnight  and  were  of  service  in  preventing 
another  outbreak  when  Colonel  Chaves  made  his  visit  to  the  county 
and  addressed  a  meeting  at  Mesilla. 

Nine  men  were  killed  and  between  forty  and  fifty  were  wounded 
in  this  ugly  affray.  Only  partial  lists  can  be  obtained  at  this  date. 
John  Lemon,  whose  skull  was  fractured  by  the  blow  he  had  received, 
was  removed  to  his  home  where  he  died  that  evening.  Among  the 
others  killed  were :  I.  N.  Kelley,  Sotelo  Lopez,  Francisco  Rodriguez, 
Felicito  Arroyas  y  Lueras,  Fabian  Cortez,  the  Chihuahua  bully,  and 
an  idiot  boy  who  was  shot  down  while  standing  beside  Mariano 
Barela.  It  was  never  possible  to  get  even  an  approximate  list  of 
the  wounded.  Many  were  taken  to  their  homes  and  treated  in  se- 
crecy. Those  who  were  known  are  as  follows :  Pedro  Oarcia,  Hilario 
Moreno,  Jos6  M.  Padilla,  Cesario  Flores,  Oraquilla  Luna,  Juan  de 
Dios  Sais,  Jesus  Calles,  Dr.  Black,  Manuel  Nevares,  Simon  Qallegos, 
Jesus  Barela,  Jos6  Quesada,  Isidoro  Apodaca,  Leandro  Miranda, 
Mateo  Madrid,  Francisco  Lopez,  Jesus  Lopez,  and  Pilar  Candelario. 
Daniel  Frietze,  who  was  running  for  probate  clerk  on  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  had  a  narrow  escape,  no  less  than  four  bullets  passing 
through  his  clothing.  That  many  women  and  children  were  not 
killed  or  injured  is  considered  one  of  the  marvels  of  that  day.  Of 
the  crowd  in  the  plaza  they  were  thought  to  be  in  the  majority. 

There  was  no  judge  of  the  district  court  in  this  third  judicial  dis- 
trict at  that  time.    In  truth,  the  country  was  a  trifle  ''wild  and 
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woolly '^  and  Waters,  the  last  appointee,  had  recently  resigned  and 
gone  home,  after  holding  one  term  of  conrt.  A  few  partisans  in 
hasty  judgment  got  together  and  wrote  to  Judge  Hezekiah  S.  John- 
son, of  the  second  district,  to  come  down  and  hold  an  inveatigation. 
He  came,  stayed  three  days,  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  do  any  investigating,  became  demoralized,  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  without  action*  The  matter  was  never  investi- 
gated. Nobody  was  ever  punished  by  law  for  an  act  done  that  day. 
A  few  men  were  arrested  the  night  of  the  riot,  but  they  were  imme- 
diately released  by  the  arresting  officer,  on  their  own  recognizances. 
The  leaders  on  both  sides  called  a  halt.  Both  had  had  enough  and 
both  knew  it 

The  first  effects  of  this  riot  were  felt  in  Grant  county,  numbers  of 
people  abandoning  their  homes  in  the  Mesilla  valley  and  making 
settlements  along  the  Mimbres.  But  the  most  marked  effect  was  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  from  Dona  Ana  county  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  Fabian  Gk)nzales,  then  sheriff  of  Dona  Ana  county;  Ig- 
nacio  Orrantia,  the  United  States  deputy  marshal  for  southern  New 
Mexico;  Fred  Buckner,  the  postmaster  at  Mesilla;  Apolonio  Barela 
and  some  thirty  or  forty  others,  residents  about  Las  Cruoes  and 
Mesilla,  formed  a  colony,  sent  emissaries  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  pro- 
cured a  land-grant  on  a  stream  above  and  below  the  site  of  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Ascencion,  Mexico.  They  removed  to  the  new  set- 
tlement in  the  early  days  of  1872,  feeling  that  they  were  driven  to 
seek  safer  homes.  Of  this  party,  Apolonio  Barela  afterwards  came 
to  Silver  City  and  resided  there  for  several  years,  finally  returning 
to  Ascencion.** 

From  the  ''seventies"  to  the  coming  of  the  railroad  in  the  early 
''eighties"  the  Mesilla  valley  was  exceedingly  prosperous.  The  in- 
creasing difficulties  in  irrigation,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  river 
and  its  ever  changing  bed  and  course,  became  a  great  burden  to  the 
farmers  in  the  maintenance  of  their  aceqaias  or  ditches.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  bringing  into  the  country  of  grain  and  other  farm 
produce  from  the  middle  West,  caused  a  loss  of  market  for  the 
Mesilla  valley  farmer  in  his  annual  supply  to  the  military  posts  and 
the  support  of  the  United  States  army  throughout  the  Southwest. 
With  the  gradual  killing  off  of  the  Indian  and  his  placement  upon 

M  Silver  City  Independent^  Oetober,  1899. 
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reseiratioiis  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  an  extensive  mili- 
taiy  establishment  in  the  Southwest  decreased.  The  cost  of  this 
establishment  amounted  to  several  millions  annually,  all  of  which 
found  its  way  into  the  settled  portions  of  the  country. 

But  the  most  potent  cause  which  worked  a  diminution  in  the  irri- 
gated areas  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  regions  was  the  stripping 
of  the  great  mountain  areas  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  of  the 
growing  timber.  The  saw-mills  gnawed  away  the  pine  and  spruce 
and  in  the  spring  time  the  Bio  Orande  assumed  a  more  sullen  and 
capricious  character.  During  the  rainy  season  in  the  upper  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  river  would  come  down  in  roaring  floods  and 
when  the  dry  season  set  in,  there  would  be  an  entire  stoppage  of  the 
water  supply  far  above  the  valley.  Two  new  elements  of  uncertain- 
ty and  danger  were  thus  introduced  —  destruction  of  ditches  and 
crops  by  floods  and  a  loss  of  crops  through  drouth.  The  expense  in- 
cident to  the  renewal  of  canals,  particularly  the  intake  of  the  main 
aceqwiaj  the  rebuilding  of  diversion  dams  and  headings,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  smaller  acequias  was  a  great  burden  to  the  farm- 
ers. A  very  discouraging  handicap  was  thus  placed  upon  settlers 
who  soon  became  aware  of  these  conditions.  Entire  vineyards  were 
lost  through  drouth  and  never  replanted.  The  result  was  that  hor- 
ticulture and  agriculture  languished;  the  population  did  not  in- 
crease, except  in  small  numbers  in  a  few  of  the  villages.  But  those 
settlers  whose  entire  fortunes  were  invested  in  the  lands  of  the 
valley,  and  who  had  faith  in  the  flnal  outcome  of  the  success  of  irri- 
gation in  the  region,  began  a  campaign  of  education,  along  with 
other  localities  in  the  West  and  Southwest  for  federal  aid.  No 
other  state  or  community  did  more  in  the  molding  of  public  opinion 
than  New  Mexico  and  the  settlers  of  the  Bio  Orande  valley  in  par- 
ticular, by  which  finally,  in  1893,  the  Beclamation  Act  was  passed. 
Thereafter  the  work  was  continued  until  the  Beclamation  Service 
determined  upon  the  construction  of  the  Elephant  Butte  or  Bio 
Orande  project,  under  which  all  the  lands  already  cultivated  and 
many  thousands  of  acres  more  were  assured  of  water  in  the  future. 
Tears  of  patient  waiting  and  working  were  required  but  the  con- 
summation of  years  of  effort  was  well  worth  the  cost.  The  Elephant 
Butte  reservoir  and  the  system  of  canals  and  ditches  through  which 
its  waters  will  be  distributed  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  undertak- 
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ings  of  the  Bedamation  Service.  The  reservoir  will  be  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  width,  66  feet  in  depth,  and  possess  a  shore  line  of  at 
least  two  hundred  miles.  Enough  water  will  be  stored  that  even  if 
the  Bio  Grande  were  to  go  dry  and  there  be  no  rainfall  for  three 
years,  the  lands  below  would  not  suffer  for  lack  of  water.  It  will 
stop  the  destruction  by  the  ruinous  floods  for  it  has  effectually  har- 
nessed the  Bio  Bravo. 

The  soil  of  this  valley  is  the  richest  alluvium  in  the  world.  It 
consists  of  countless  deposits  of  silt,  spread  over  the  valley  during 
the  centuries.  It  is  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  plant  life  and  ca- 
pable of  producing  and  sustaining  the  most  varied  and  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  railway  traverses  the  entire 
length  of  the  valley,  with  its  terminus  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  The 
whole  valley  is  dotted  with  towns  and  villages.  It  is  destined,  be- 
yond doubt,  to  become  densely  populated. 

Las  Cruces  is  the  largest  town  in  the  valley  proper.  This  is  a 
fine  up-to-date  municipality:  it  has  good  streets  to  match  the  fine 
modem  roads  of  the  county.  It  has  public  schools  and  school  build- 
ings. It  has  a  famous  academy  for  girls,  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  Loretto.®^  The  population  is  about  5,000.  There  are  electric 
lights  and  city  water.    It  has  a  number  of  banks,  good  churches,  turo 

^f  Loretio  Annals:  "An  oasu  in  the  desert  appears  the  blooming  spot  to 
which  the  first  settlers  gave  the  name  of  Las  Gnices,  where  the  traveler  will 
find  a  stately  building  of  the  Spanish  mission  style  of  arehitecture,  known  aa 
Loretto  Academy.  Today  Las  Cnieee  is  easily  reached  by  rail  and  aatomo- 
biles  and  the  well  equipped  coaches  and  cars  make  the  journey  agreeable.  But 
no  pleasure  trip  was  it  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  tiie  Bt.  Boy.  J.  B.  Sal* 
pointe,  of  happy  memory,  then  Bishop  of  Arizona  and  Southern  New  Mexieo, 
the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  in  1870,  journeyed  thither  from  Santa  F6.  Between 
the  two  points  lies  an  immense  stnp  of  barren  land,  level  as  a  floor,  with  high 
mountains  skirting  it  at  a  distance  on  either  side.  About  one  hundred  arid 
miles  it  measures  from  Paraje  to  Dofia  Ana,  with  no  water  to  refresh  either 
man  or  beast,  no  tree  to  spread  its  shadow  upon  the  way,  no  grass  to  soothe 
the  eye  or  rest  tiie  aching  feet.  Jomado  del  Muerto,  the  'journey  of  Death/ 
that  trail  has  been  called,  since  the  caravans  marked  their  passage  over  it  with 
the  bones  of  man  or  horse.  Known  and  feared  less  by  the  more  enduring 
Indian,  he  frequented  it,  and  often  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  way  by  attack- 
ing the  unprotected  and  cruelly  plagued  freighters  and  emigrants 

"Five  Loretto  Sisters  rode  to  Socorro  without  a  mishap.  Bev.  Father 
Bemal  came  with  them  in  a  carriage,  and,  guarded  by  twelve  men,  they  re- 
sumed their  journey.  Arriving  at  Las  Cruces,  the  Sisters  were  taken  to  the 
house  of  Mrs.  William  Tully,  whose  elegant  home  was  theirs  until  their  own 
humble  roof  was  prepared  to  shelter  them.  The  first  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
Mrs.  TuUy's  parlors.    Humble  as  was  the  new  convent,  tiie  Sisters  were  glad 
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newspapers,  and  a  magazine.  Only  two  nules  south  is  located  the 
New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  This  is  a 
magnificent  institution  and  is  practical  and  helpful  in  its  methods 
of  teaching.  The  community  is  educated  and  progressive,  in  fact 
it  is  almost  cosmopolitan.  The  social  life  is  unexcelled  and  those 
who  come  from  the  most  cultivated  communities  in  the  United  States 
wiU  always  feel  at  home  here. 

The  population,  in  1910,  of  Dona  Ana  county  was  12,893;  the 
amount  of  land  open  to  entry  under  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  at  Las 
Cruces^  surveyed,  1,483,460  acres;  unsurveyed,  223,893  acres.  The 
principal  cities  and  towns  are:  Las  Cruces,  population  (1910) 
3,836,  altitude,  3,835;  Mesilla  Park,  populaticm,  1,100;  Dona  Ana, 
population,  830;  Bincon,  398.  Other  villages  include  Anthony, 
Berino,  Organ,  Hatch,  MesiUa,  La  Mesa,  Cambray,  Mesquite,  Leas- 
burg,  and  Fort  Selden. 

There  are  160  miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  owned  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  El 
Paso  and  Southwestern  companies. 

The  mining  districts,  which  are  considerable,  are  found  in  the 
Organ  and  San  Andr^  mountains. 

Many  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  county  are  here  noted : 

CAPTAIN  GERALD  H.  TOTTBN 

Captain  Gerald  H.  Totten,  a  well  known  repreeentatiYe  of  the  hardware 
trade  at  Laa  Oruees,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  Noyember,  1880,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  son  of  Enoch  and  Mary  (Howe)  Totten,  both  of  whom  have  now  passed 
away.  The  father  devoted  his  life  to  the  practice  of  law  and  thus  provided  for 
the  support  of  his  family.  He  became  well  known  in  the  capital,  where  during 
his  boyhood  days  Captain  Gerald  H.  Totten  pursued  his  education  in  a  private 
institution  of  learning.  He  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  the  cattle  bus- 
iness and  was  not  only  connected  with  several  cattle  concerns,  but  also  engaged 
in  speculation  in  that  line  on  his  own  account.  He  came  to  New  Mexico  in 
1903,  settling  at  Mesilla,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  for  three  years.  He 
afterward  removed  to  £1  Paso,  where  he  remained  for  a  brief  period  and  then 
went  to  old  Mexico,  where  he  continued  to  engage  in  agrieultuval  pursuits. 
He  was  chased  out  of  the  country  during  the  Salasar  insurrection  in  1912  and 

to  occupy  a  home  of  their  own,  and  soon  welcomed  help  in  persons  of  three 
other  members  of  the  Institute. 

"In  1881,  the  railroad  reached  Las  Cruces,  and  the  school  having  prospered 
until  now,  entered  upon  an  era  of  even  greater  popularity.  Buildings  were 
erected  from  time  to  time  and  today  no  institution  in  the  whole  of  New  Mexico 
and  adjacent  states  surpasses  the  L<>retto  Academy  which  has  arisen  in  the  once 
silent  Mesilla  Valley  and  made  the  desert  to  bloom  as  the  rose." 
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went  to  Las  GrueeB.  Here  he  entered  eonunercial  eirelee,  beeoming  one  of  the 
organissers  of  the  Lae  Grucee  Hardware  Company,  of  which  corporation  he  hu 
since  been  the  president  They  conduct  an  excellent  store,  equipped  with  % 
large  line  of  shelf  and  heavy  hardware,  their  establishment  furnishing  every- 
thing in  their  line  that  the  leading  hardware  manufacturers  of  the  eoontry 
produce.  From  the  beginning  they  have  enjoyed  a  growing  trade  and,  realis- 
ing that  satisfied  patrons  are  the  best  advertisement,  they  have  put  forth 
every  effort  to  please  their  customers. 

In  1904  Captain  Totten  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jean  Johnson  and 
their  children  are  Louise,  Jean,  and  Bichard  M.  The  parents  are  members  of 
the  Unitarian  church  and  Captain  Totten  also  belongs  to  the  Maaonic  frateni- 
ity,  the  Elks  lodge  and  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  his  connection 
with  the  last  named  being  with  the  commandery  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
His  political  views  are  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  republican  partj. 
He  has  had  considerable  military  training  having  been  commissioned  captain 
of  Company  D,  First  Infantry,  N.G.N.M.  It  was  Captain  Totten  who  or- 
ganized this  company  and  he  received  his  commission  from  Governor  Me- 
Donald.  He  stands  for  all  those  forces  which  are  of  most  vital  worth  to  the 
community  and  the  state  in  which  he  lives  and  he  is  truly  American  in  spirit 
and  interests,  seeking  the  larger  benefit  and  welfare  of  his  country. 

FELIPE  LUCERO 

Felipe  Lucero,  a  resident  of  Las  Cruces  and  the  sheriff  of  Dona  Ana  county, 
was  bom  in  1865,  in  the  county  in  which  he  still  resides,  a  son  of  Barbaro  and 
Macedonia  (Trujillo)  Lucero.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  who 
also  engaged  in  merchandising.  The  family  removed  to  New  Mexico  from 
the  state  of  Chihuahua  in  1859  and  the  original  ancestors  on  the  American 
continent  came  from  Spain.  In  the  family  of  Barbaro  and  Macedonia  Lucero 
were  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Felipe  Lucero  attained  a  public  school  education  and  after  his  text  books 
were  put  aside  learned  many  valuable  lessons  in  the  school  of  experience.  He 
worked  with  his  father  until  the  latter  sold  out,  at  which  time  he  took  charge 
of  a  bunch  of  cattle  and  was  thus  engaged  in  the  cattle  industry  for  fourteen 
years.  In  1901  he  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff  by  his  brother  and  occupied 
that  position  for  eight  yeara  In  1909  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  sheriff 
and  is  now  completing  his  second  term  in  that  office.  He  was  the  first  sheriff 
of  the  county  under  the  new  state  law  and  he  has  made  an  excellent  record, 
discharging  his  duties  fearlessly  and  faithfully. 

Mr.  Lucero  has  been  married  twice.  In  1886  he  wedded  Miss  Paula  Lopes, 
who  passed  away  in  1907,  leaving  one  child,  Francisco.  For  his  second  wife 
Mr.  Lucero  chose  Miss  Beatrice  Cunniffe  by  whom  he  has  two  children,  Vivian 
and  Genevieve.  Mr.  Lucero  has  always  given  his  political  allegiance  to  the 
republican  party,  while  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic  chureh.  He 
belongs  to  the  Spanish  Alliance  and  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elka  In  the  affairs  of  the  community  he  is  deeply  interested  and  has  given  ac- 
tive and  earnest  support  to  many  plans  and  measures  which  have  been  direct  and 
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TMultant  foreea  in  promoting  the  progress  and  welfare  of  his  section  of  the 

SUte. 

JOHN  H.  MAY 

John  H.  May,  at  the  head  of  the  John  H.  May  Grocery  Company  of  Las 
Cruees,  was  bom  April  2,  1874,  on  the  lot  on  which  his  store  now  stands  and 
be  ia  a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  this  part  of  the  State.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  afterward  attended  the  Christian  Broth- 
en  College  in  SL  Louis.  He  then  returned  to  New  Mexico  and  entered  the 
emploj  of  Thomas  J.  Bull  at  MesiUa.  After  remaining  there  for  a  year,  he 
remoTed  to  Las  Cruces  and  after  spending  four  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Bull,  during  which  period  he  gained  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  commer- 
cial methods,  he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account.  His  preliminary 
training  had  thoroughly  acquainted  him  with  the  best  methods  of  conducting 
eommercial  enterprises,  and  his  interests  have  ever  been  wisely  and  successfully 
managed.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  City  National  Bank  of  £1  Paso,  Texas, 
and  is  a  stockholder  of  the  Bowman  Bank  and  the  Farmer's  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank.  He  has  become  interested  in  farm  lands  and  has  large  and  valuable 
holdings. 

In  September,  1912,  Mr.  May  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mamie  M. 
Thomas,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Thomas,  of  Missouri.  His  political  allegi- 
ance is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  has  recently  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Las  Cruces.  He  has  served  on  the  school  board 
as  its  president,  and  he  is  president  of  the  Dofia  Ana  Bend  Colony  Grant  Board. 
Hia  interest  in  matters  of  citizenship  is  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to  aid 
ifi  all  those  things  which  are  of  greatest  value  in  the  conmiunity.  He  cooper- 
atfs  in  plans  for  the  material  upbuilding  and  for  the  civic  improvement  of  his 
diftrict  and  there  is  no  feature  in  the  life  of  the  community  which  makes  ap- 
peal to  public-spirited  citizenship  that  does  not  gain  his  support.  Fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Maccabees,  and  the  Span- 
ish-American Alliance.  He  has  always  lived  in  this  part  of  the  State  and  with 
the  passing  of  years  his  acquaintance  has  broadened  while  the  warm  regard 
entertained  for  him  by  his  many  friends  is  an  indication  of  the  worth  of  his 
character. 

BLISS  FREEMAN 

Bliss  Freeman,  filling  the  position  of  postmaster  at  Las  Cruces,  was  bom  at 
Prairie  Lea,  Texas,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1876,  a  son  of  G.  W.  and  Mary  A. 
(Frances)  Freeman.  The  father,  who  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  put  aside 
all  business  and  personal  considerations,  however,  when  a  youth  of  sixteen 
years  to  enlist  for  service  in  the  Confederate  army,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected throughout  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

Bliss  Freeman  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  pursued  a  two  years' 
special  course  in  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College  at  Las  Cruces.  He  then 
took  up  the  study  of  pharmacy  with  the  firm  of  Lane  Brothers,  and  after  pass- 
ing the  required  examinations,  obtained  a  certificate  which  proclaimed  him  a 
registered  pharmacist    For  four  and  a  half  years  he  remained  with  Lane 
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Brothers  and  then  because  of  the  condition  of  his  healtli  he  withdrew  from 
the  drug  trade  for  a  time,  spending  that  period  in  Texaa  Later  he  returned 
to  New  Mexico  and  in  connection  with  B.  C.  Hatton  organized  the  Mine  4 
Banch  Supply  Company,  conducting  business  in  that  way  for  two  yeara  With 
the  extension  of  their  business  to  include  a  grocery  department^  Mr.  Freeman 
purchased  Mr.  Hatton 's  interest,  while  later  he  sold  out  to  his  brother,  J.  J. 
Freeman.  Subsequently  he  was  with  the  French  ft  Porter  Hardware  Company 
for  three  years  and  later  he  engaged  in  the  furniture  business  until  be  re- 
ceived his  present  appointment  to  the  office  of  postmaster  of  Las  Crueee.  He 
is  also  part  owner  of  the  business  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Hare  k 
Freeman  Drug  Company. 

In  November,  1902,  Mr.  Freeman  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Callie 
Isaacs  and  their  children  are  Delbert,  Coila,  May,  and  Earl.  The  religious 
faith  of  the  f amUy  is  that  of  the  Methodist  church  and  in  political  belief  Mr. 
Freeman  is  a  democrat.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  county  and  state  poHtiei 
and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  nominated  Governor  McDonald.  Fra- 
temally  he  is  connected  with  the  Masons  and  has  attained  the  Knights  Templar 
degree.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  His  has  been  an 
active,  useful  and  weU  spent  life  and  he  has  an  excellent  record  as  a  bnaineaB 
man  and  a  citizen,  so  that  he  enjoys  the  warm  regard  and  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact 

CAPTAIN  P.  £.  DESSAUER 

Captain  P.  E.  Dessauer,  a  resident  of  Las  Cruces  who  controls  farming 
interests  in  his  section  of  the  State,  was  born  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1887,  a  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Lahr)  Dessauer.  In  the 
early  '70s  the  family  came  to  New  Mexico  and  the  father  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business,  not  only  handling  property  but  also  acquiring  considerable 
realty.    He  died  in  the  year  1912  and  is  survived  by  his  widow. 

Captain  Dessauer  was  educated  in  the  Agricultural  State  College  at  Las 
Cruces,  completing  a  course  in  the  mechanical  engineering  department  by  grad- 
uation. He  afterward  pursued  a  business  course  in  the  same  coUege  and  when 
his  textbooks  were  put  aside  he  assumed  the  duties  relative  to  the  management 
of  his  father's  interests.  He  has  since  been  busily  engaged  along  that  line, 
managing  the  property  and  farming  interests  which  were  left  by  his  father. 
He  displays  good  business  ability  in  this  connection,  being  energetie  and  alert 

Captain  Dessauer  is  a  Presbyterian  in  religious  faith,  while  his  political 
belief  is  that  of  the  democratic  party.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  Lodge  No. 
1119,  B.P.D.E.,  of  Las  Cruces.  He  is  interested  in  military  affairs  and  was 
instrumental  in  organising  Company  A,  of  the  First  Battery  of  the  First  Beg- 
iment  of  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard.  Hb  has  been  an  officer  of  the 
National  Guard  since  1905  and  was  conunisnoned  captain  in  the  year  1908. 
He  has  done  much  to  promote  military  training  in  this  part  of  the  State  and 
believes  thoroughly  that  there  should  be  a  well  organized  militia.  In  all  mat- 
ters of  citizenship  he  stands  for  progress  and  improvement  and  along  variona 
lines  his  efforts  have  been  directly  beneficial  and  widely  resultant 
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B.  G.  DYNE 

B.  O.  Dyne  has  for  the  past  sefven  yean  been  eueeeeifiillj  engaged  in  bnsi- 
nees  as  a  pharmaeist  of  Las  Oruees  as  a  partner  of  0.  T.  Seals  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Las  Cniees  Drug  Company,  eondueting  the  most  extensile  establidi- 
ment  of  the  kind  in  the  town.  His  birth  oeeurred  in  Oardiif,  WaleSi  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1875,  his  parents  being  William  and  Elisa  (Pedwell)  Dyne. 
The  father  was  a  diipmaster  and  was  lost  at  sea,  but  the  mother  survives. 

B.  O.  Dyne  obtained  his  education  in  the  graded  and  high  schools  of  ISngland 
and  when  fourteen  years  of  age  went  to  Australia.  When  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen he  made  the  voyage  to  the  United  States,  landing  at  New  Orleans^  where 
he  secured  employment  in  a  drug  store  and  also  studied  pharmacy.  He  passed 
the  Louisiana  state  board  examination  and  subsequently  removed  to  eastern 
Texas,  while  in  1909  he  came  to  New  Mexico,  locating  at  Las  Cruces,  where  he 
opened  two  stores  in  partnership  with  C.  T.  Seale.  They  afterward  disposed 
of  one  and  now  conduct  the  Las  Cruces  Drug  Company,  being  accorded  a  pa- 
tronage which  makes  theirs  the  largest  establishment  of  this  kind  in  the  town. 
Th^  carry  an  extensive  stock  of  drugs  and  druggists'  sundries  and  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  service  that  has  won  them  gratifying  success.  Mr.  Dyne 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Pharmacy  Association  and  was  appointed  to  the 
pharmacy  examining  board  by  Governor  McDonald  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
He  is  interested  in  valley  land  and  has  cooperated  in  all  plans  and  measures  for 
the  development  of  the  community. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1906,  Mr.  Dyne  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Minnie 
M.  Martin,  by  whom  he  has  one  child,  Maurine.  He  gives  his  political  alle- 
giance to  the  democracy  and  in  religious  faith  is  a  Protestant,  wMle  fraternal- 
ly he  is  identified  with  the  Masons  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Archaeological  Institnte  and  widely  recog- 
nized as  a  public-spirited,  respected  and  representative  citizen. 

B.  T.  WINTERS 

E.  T.  Winters,  proprietor  of  Winters'  Ideal  Confectionery  at  Las  Cruces, 
was  bom  in  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1882,  the  son 
of  M.  and  Mary  (List)  Winters.  The  father,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  life 
to  the  oil  business,  is  now  living  with  his  family  at  Independence,  Kansas,  to 
which  city  they  removed  about  five  years  ago. 

In  the  acquirement  of  his  education,  E.  T.  Winters  passed  through  consecu- 
tive grades  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Marys,  Ohio,  became  a  high  school 
pupil  and  afterward  finished  a  pharmaceutical  course  in  the  Ohio  Northern 
University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1903.  He  then 
followed  his  chosen  calling  in  various  places  until  1904,  when  he  arrived  in 
New  Mexico  and  for  four  years  he  was  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account 
at  Las  Vegas.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  sold  out  to  the  Bed  Cross  Drug 
Company  and  later  spent  some  time  in  Old  Mexico,  but  in  1910  arrived  in  Las 
Cruces.  However,  he  did  not  make  permanent  settlement  in  that  year,  but 
spent  three  years  in  California,  and  in  1913  returned  to  Las  Cruces  at  which 
time  he  purchased  his  present  business,  which  he  conducts  under  the  name  of 
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the  Winteni'  Ideal  Oonfeetionery.  He  has  built  up  a  good  trade  in  this  eon- 
nection,  having  the  leading  store  of  the  kind  in  Las  Graces  and  something  of 
the  volume  of  his  business  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  emplojs  ei|^t  people. 
His  store  is  most  attractive  in  its  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  line  of  goods 
carried  and  his  business  methods  are  thoroughly  reliable.  He  also  owns  the 
Las  Gruees  Bottling  Works  and  both  branches  of  his  business  are  proving 
sources  of  profit. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1912,  Mr.  Winters  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Norru. 
He  is  a  Catholic  in  religious  faith,  while  his  wife  is  an  Episcopalian.  He 
belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks  and  is  a  public-spirited  citizen  who  does  not  hesitate  to  give  actiTe 
aid  to  measures  and  movements  which  are  a  matter  of  genuine  value  and  worth 
to  the  community  and  which  constitute  sources  of  substantial  growth  and  im- 
provement. 

W.  R.  REBER 

Broad,  interesting  and  valuable  have  been  the  life  experiences  of  W.  B. 
Beber.  As  a  newspaper  man  he  has  spent  some  yecu's  in  the  Orient  and  at  Uie 
present  time  he  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Las  Cruces.  He  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  March,  1872,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Margaret  M. 
(Beese)  Beber,  the  former  deceased,  while  the  latter  is  living. 

W.  B.  Beber  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  and  in  an  academy, 
thus  laying  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  superstructure  of  pro- 
fessional learning.  He  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  St.  Louis  Law  School 
and  was  graduated  from  there  with  the  class  of  1894.  He  practiced  there  for 
three  years,  and  on  coming  to  the  west  settled  in  Las  Cruces  in  1897.  In  the 
spring  of  1898  he  went  to  Cuba  as  one  of  the  Bough  Biders,  a  regiment  that 
will  ever  be  famous  because  of  the  distinguished  service  rendered  to  the  country 
during  the  Spanish- American  war.  He  was  with  this  command  in  the  siege  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  hostilities  in  September, 
1898.  He  then  went  to  the  Philippines,  where  he  was  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  until  June,  1900.  He  afterward  went  to  China,  where  he  continued  as  a 
newspaper  man  until  1904,  in  which  year  he  returned  to  New  York,  having  spent 
six  years  in  our  insular  possessions  of  the  far  east  and  in  the  oriental  empire. 

From  1904  to  1909  Mr.  Beber  continued  his  residence  in  New  York  then 
returned  to  Las  Cruces  where  he  opened  a  law  office  and  has  since  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law.  He  is  well  versed  in  the  practice  of  jurisprudence  and  is 
making  substantial  progress  in  this  field.  He  established  a  home  of  his  own 
in  July,  1915,  through  his  marriage  to  Miss  Edna  Van  Patten.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  church  and  they  are  well  known  socially  in  Las  Cruces. 
Politically  Mr.  Beber  is  a  republican  and  his  interest  in  politics  is  that  of  a 
public-spirited  citisen  who  recognizes  the  duties  and  obligations  which  de- 
volve upon  every  individual  but  which  too  many  are  apt  to  neglect.  He  furth- 
ermore seeks  to  advice  all  the  movements  which  are  instituted  for  the  benefit 
and  upbuilding  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives  and  his  worth  is  widely  aeknowl- 
edged  by  his  fellow  townsmen. 
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JOSE  GONZALES 

JoBO  Gomales,  attorney,  praetieing  before  the  United  States  land  office  at  Las 
Craees  and  member  of  the  state  legislature,  was  bom  in  Socorro  county,  New 
Msneo,  January  18,  1869,  a  son  of  Antonio  and  Buperta  (Baca)  Gonzales  and 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  pioneer  families  of  the  State  The  father  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  occupation  of  farming  and  both  he  and  his  wife  have  now 
passed  away. 

Jose  Gonsales  supplemented  a  public  school  education  by  a  course  in  the 
Agrieoltnral  College  at  Las  Gruces,  completing  the  commercial  course,  after 
which  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  under  priyate  instruction.  For  five  years 
ho  filled  the  position  of  register  of  the  land  office  and  then  became  attorney 
for  the  office,  which  position  he  has  filled  for  two  years.  He  is  well  versed  in 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  particularly  land  laws  and  is  making  a 
eapable  official  in  his  line  of  practice. 

In  1893  Mr.  Gonzales  was  married  to  Miss  Bafaela  Oastafieda  and  to  them 
have  been  bom  four  children,  of  whom  only  one  survives,  a  daughter,  Adelina 
B.,  now  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Mr.  Gonzales  holds  membership  in  Las  Cruces  Council,  K.  C, 
and  is  also  identified  with  the  Spanish- American  Alliance,  having  been  for  over 
Uuree  years  president  of  the  Las  Cruces  Lodge,  No.  22,  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  over  one  hundred  and  ten.  He  has  long  been  actively  interested  in 
polities  and  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  behalf  of  the  republican  party  as  editor 
of  El  Labrador,  a  Spanish  paper  published  in  Las  Cruces  for  eleven  years, 
which  was  suspended  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Gonzales  has  been  called  to  various 
pnbHe  offices.  He  was  elected  for  two  terms  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  prior  to  which  time  he  had  successfully  engaged  in  teaching.  During 
his  incumbency  in  the  office  he  did  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  Dofia  Ana  county  and  raise  the  standard  of  instruction.  For  five 
jean  he  was  the  court  interpreter  of  the  third  judicial  district  and  he  has  held 
minor  offices  as  well  as  those  of  still  greater  importance.  He  was  employed 
by  the  legislature  as  translator  for  the  house  and  senate  for  three  terms,  a 
most  important  position,  and  at  the  last  election  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
general  assembly,  in  which  position  he  is  now  serving.  He  gives  careful  con- 
sideration to  all  the  questions  which  come  up  for  settlement  and  his  support  of 
a  measure  is  evidence  of  his  firm  belief  in  its  righteousness  and  value. 

COLONEL  M.  C.  O'HARA 

Colonel  M  C.  O'Hara,  of  Las  Cruces,  who  is  extensively  engaged  in  ranch- 
ing, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1859,  a 
son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Murray)  O'Hara,  both  now  deceased.  The  father 
was  a  fanner  by  occupation  and  came  of  a  family  that  has  figured  prominently 
in  connection  with  the  English  army. 

Colonel  O'Hara,  whose  parents  removed  westward  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  dur- 
ing his  boyhood  days,  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  in  a 
hoiinen  college  of  that  city  and  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  newspaper 
pnblieation,  in  which  work  he  was  engaged  in  Iowa  for  ten  years.    In  1895 
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he  removed  to  Nebraska,  where  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  biudneM  for  a 
decsade.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  came  to  New  Meodeo,  settling 
in  Las  Graces  in  1905,  and  here  he  turned  his  attention  to  ranching.  He  hat  an 
excellent  tract  of  land  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  is  engaged 
in  both  cattle  raising  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  production  of 
crops  best  adapted  to  climatic  conditions  here.  His  business  affairs  are  veil 
conducted  and  he  has  made  judicious  investments  along  other  lines.  He  ia  a 
stockholder  in  the  creamery  of  £1  Paso,  in  the  Fruit  Growers  Association,  in  the 
Produce  Exchange  Association,  in  the  Union  Bank  and  in  other  local  boaineaa 
concerns. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1894,  Colonel  O'Hara  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mias 
Alda  8.  Hodgdon,  by  whom  he  has  four  children,  namely:  Charles,  Alda,  Lea 
Ette,  and  John  Paul.  The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Cath- 
olic church.  Colonel  O  'Hara  is  connected  with  the  Eiiights  of  Columbus,  haT- 
ing  taken  the  fourth  degree  at  the  Denver  assembly,  and  he  also  belongs  to  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 
His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic  party  and  he  served  on  tiie 
staff  of  Governor  McDonald.  He  is  interested  in  local  progress  and  in  matters 
r^ating  to  the  welfare  of  state  and  nation  and  his  pubtio-spirited  citisoiBhip 
prompts  active  cooperation  in  many  movements  of  worth  and  value  to  the  com- 
munity. He  is  interested  in  the  Southwest  and  has  never  had  occasion  to  re- 
gret his  determination  to  make  this  section  of  the  country  his  place  of  reel- 
dence,  having  firm  faith  in  its  future;,  for  he  knows  that  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  will  result  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  great 
state.  While  a  resident  of  Nebraska  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  as  sa- 
perintendent  of  the  educational  exhibits  at  the  Exposition  held  at  Omaha  in 
1898. 

P.  F.  CAMPBELL 

P.  F.  Cftmpbell,  vice  president  and  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Hatch,  was  bora 
in  Newton,  Mississippi,  August  19,  1880,  a  son  of  T.  H.  and  Elizabeth  J. 
(Thompson)  Campbell,  who  are  now  residents  of  Yazoo  City,  Mississippi,  where 
the  father  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  In  the  acquirement  of  hia  edu- 
cation P.  F.  Campbell  attended  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Tazoo  City  and 
when  eighteen  years  of  age  made  his  initial  step  in  the  banking  business  in  his 
native  state.  He  came  to  New  Mexico  in  1910,  settling  at  Las  Cruoea,  and 
was  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  until  1914,  when  he  established  the 
Bank  of  Hatch,  with  J.  E.  Bonar  as  the  president.  This  bank  was  capitalized 
for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  has  a  surplus  of  two  thousand  doUara 
It  was  incorporated  August  1,  1914,  and  the  business  is  steadily  increasing  and 
has  already  assumed  substantial  proportions.  In  addition  to  the  bank,  Mr. 
C^unpbell  has  farming  interests  and  is  meeting  with  success  in  that  line  of 
endeavor. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1908,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Campbell  and 
Miaa  Louise  G.  Kirk,  and  to  them  have  been  bom  three  children,  Elizabeth  G., 
P.  F.,  and  Thomas  K.     The  family  are  Protestants  in  religious  belief,  and 
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Mr.  Campbell  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He 
gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party  and  is  much  interested 
in  its  succesa  because  of  a  firm  belief  in  its  principles.  President  Wilson  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  position  of  postmaster  at  Hatch,  and  he  is  now  acting  in 
that  capaci^.  This  with  his  banking  interest  makes  him  a  busy  man  and  one 
whose  worth  in  his  locality  is  widely  acknowledged. 

REV.  JOSEPH  COULOMBE 

Rev.  Joseph  Coulombe,  pastor  of  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  church  at  Anthony, 
was  bom  in  Montreal,  Canada,  July  23,  1885,  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Alexina 
(Girard)  Coulombe.  The  father  was  a  contractor  and  buOder  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  are  now  deceased.  Their  son,  Joseph  Coulombe,  was  educated  by  the 
Sulpieian  and  Jesuit  fathers  at  Montreal  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
at  Tucson,  Arizona,  by  the  Bt  Bev.  Bishop  H.  Granjon.  He  became  assistant 
priest  at  the  Cathedral  and  was  also  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary  of  Arizona 
at  Florence.  He  likewise  served  as  chaplain  of  the  Yuma  Indian  school  and 
later  of  the  Loretto  Academy  at  Las  Cruces.  He  afterward  came  to  An- 
thony and  is  also  pastor  of  the  missions  at  Berino,  Chamberino  and  La  Union, 
New  Mexico,  and  Canutillo,  Texas,  and  thus  has  spiritual  direction  of  thirty- 
fiye  hundred  parishionera  The  church  property  is  valued  at  six  thousand 
dollars,  he  having  made  improvements  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  under  his  guidance  the  work  of  the  church  is  growing  along  various  lines. 
He  holds  membership  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  £1  Paso  and  while 
at  Las  Cruces  was  chaplain  of  the  council  at  that  place.  His  political  allegi- 
anee  is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  holds  membership  in  the  Spanish 
American  Alliance. 

D.  V.  PEACOCK 

D.  V.  Peacock  of  Las  Cruces,  filling  the  office  of  county  assessor  of  Dofia 
Ana  county,  was  bom  in  Tiptonville,  Lake  county,  Tennessee,  on  the  31st  of 
Oetober,  1877,  his  parents  being  Council  M.  and  Anna  (Crockett)  Peacock. 
The  father,  who  devoted  his  life  to  farming  and  merchandising,  died  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  eighty-seven  years  and  the  mother  is  still  living.  Their  son, 
D.  V.  Peacock,  obtained  a  public  school  education,  which  he  supplemented  by  a 
business  course  of  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College.  He  had  come  to  this 
state,  then  a  territory,  in  1891  when  a  youth  of  fourteen  years,  establishing  his 
home  at  La  Meea,  where  he  devoted  several  years  to  farming.  He  removed  to 
Las  Cruces  to  become  telegraph  operator  for  the  Postal  and  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Companies  and  when  he  retired  from  that  position  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  butchering  business.  He  afterward  engaged  in  stock  raising  at 
Las  Cruces  and  in  1908  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  assessor  of  Dofia  Ana 
eonnty,  to  which  position  he  was  reelected  in  1911,  being  the  first  to  hold  the 
office  after  New  Mexico  took  on  statehood.  The  capable  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  his  duties  led  to  his  reelection  and  he  has  made  a  competent  official, 
prompt  and  accurate  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  politics  he  is  a  stal- 
wart republican,  giving  unfaltering  support  to  the  principles  of  the  party.  He 
has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  republican  success  and  for  a 
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number  of  yean  he  was  chairman  of  the  oentral  committee  of  his  eonnty.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  for  several  years  and  the  puUie 
school  system  found  in  him  a  stalwart  champion.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Dofia  Ana  Bend  Colony  Grant  Board. 

In  1903  Mr.  Peacock  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  Cuniffe  and  they  have  be- 
come parents  of  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  Oscar,  Daura,  Carle,  and  Alim 
Fraternally  Mr.  Peacock  is  connected  with  the  Masons  and  with  the  Elks  ud 
is  popular  in  both  organizations.  He  is  true  to  the  teachings  of  these  fraterni- 
ties  and  his  life  is  guided  by  straightforward  principles  which  make  him  a  re- 
liable and  enterprising  business  man  and  a  substantial  public-spirited  eitben. 
He  is  working  for  the  improvement  of  the  cily  and  county  in  which  he  resides 
and  he  has  shown  his  faith  in  the  future  by  investing  in  real  estate.  In  fact 
he  deals  in  real  estate  to  some  extent  in  connection  with  his  other  busmeB 
interests  and  in  the  conduct  of  all  his  affairs  manifests  a  spirit  of  alertnen 
and  progressivoiesSb 

H.  B.  LINK 

H.  B.  lank,  secretary  of  immigration  of  the  Elephant  Butte  Water  Uft- 
ers  Association,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  irrigation  which  ii 
so  vital  to  New  Mexico,  and  there  are  few  phases  of  the  subject^  practical 
or  scientific,  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  actuates 
him  in  all  that  he  undertakes  and  he  is  much  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  Southwest.  New  Mexico  claims  him  as  a  native  son,  his  birth  having  oe- 
curred  in  Silver  Oitj  on  the  5th  of  August,  1888,  his  parents  being  B.  T.  and 
Florence  J.  (Bennett)  Link.  The  father  is  a  well  known  ranchman  of  the 
Southwest,  long  conducting  business  in  Las  Cruces.  It  was  in  the  year  1884 
that  the  family  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  making  their  first  location  at  Silver 
Oily. 

H.  B.  Link,  at  the  usual  age,  became  a  public  school  pupil  in  Silver  dtj  and 
afterward  attended  the  normal  school  there.  For  the  further  advancement  of 
his  education  he  became  a  student  in  the  Baylor  University  at  Waco,  Texas, 
where  he  specialized  in  the  English  course.  He  completed  the  work  of  the 
junior  year  and  then  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Texas,  where  he  spent  four 
years.  This  work  kept  him  in  close  touch  with  the  trend  of  public  thought, 
activily  and  interests,  and  on  his  retirement  from  that  position  he  became  the 
secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Pecos,  Texas.  In  these  various  relations 
he  was  studying  the  questions  which  relate  most  closely  to  the  development, 
progress  and  improvement  of  the  Southwest,  the  utilization  of  its  natural  re- 
sources and  the  extension  of  its  trade  relations  and  there  are  few  men  better 
informed  concerning  the  opportunities  and  possibilities  of  New  Mexico  and 
who  know  more  of  •  present  day  conditions  than  does  Mr.  Link.  It  was  this 
which  led  to  his  selection  for  secretary  of  immigration  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
Water  Users  Association  and  in  May,  1915,  he  assumed  his  duties  in  that  con- 
cection. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1913,  Mr.  Link  was  married  to  Miss  Exa  Brown- 
ing of  Lampasas,  Texas.    They  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church  and  Mr. 
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Link  is  an  extmpluj  reprowntative  of  the  ICasonie  fraternity.  Hit  political 
allegianee  ia  given  to  the  demoeratie  party  and  he  keeps  well  informed  on  the 
qneetiona  and  iaaoee  of  the  day,  bat  he  does  not  seek  nor  desire  olBee,  preferring 
to  eoneentrate  his  attention  upon  his  private  business  interests  and  feeling  that 
he  can  do  more  for  the  public  welfare  in  this  connection  than  as  an  officer  in 
some  local  office.  He  stands  at  all  times  for  development  and  improvement  and 
his  efforts  along  those  lines  are  proving  resultant. 

BD  C.  HOUGHTON 

Ed.  C.  Houghton,  manager  and  local  representative  of  the  Corralitos  Com- 
pany at  Las  Crucesy  was  bom  in  Santa  Fe  on  the  6th  of  November,  1861,  his 
parents  being  Joab  and  Ann  Caroline  (Shoemaker)  Houghton,  both  of  whom 
have  now  passed  away,  the  mother  having  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three  years. 

Ed.  C.  Houghton  was  educated  in  St.  Michael's  College  at  Santa  Fe  and 
after  he  had  left  school  the  family  removed  to  Las  Vegas  where  the  father 
died  in  1876.  Later  Ed.  C.  Houghton  went  upon  a  large  cattie  ranch  in  north- 
western Texas,  but  subsequently  returned  to  the  Black  Bangs,  New  Mexico, 
where  he  became  connected  with  the  cattie  industry  on  his  own  account.  Li 
1895  he  removed  to  old  Mexico  and  undertook  the  management  of  the  Cor- 
ralitos Company.    With  this  company  he  has  continued  for  twenty-one  years 

manager  and  local  representative.    This  company  has  lost  a  million  dollars 

a  result  of  conditions  now  existing  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Houghton  is  regarded 
as  a  typical  business  man  of  the  Southwest,  alert  and  energetic,  readily  recog- 
nizing and  improving  opportunities  and  so  directing  his  efforts  that  difficulties 
and  obstacles  avail  littie  against  his  determination  to  win  legitimate  success. 

In  1885  Mr.  Houghton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Georgia  Bell  Win- 
ram  and  they  have  become  the  parents  of  four  children,  Julia,  Edward  C, 
George  W.,  and  Winnif red.  The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Houghton  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Bite  Mason 
and  has  also  take  the  degrees  of  the  York  Bite.  He  is  likewise  identified  with 
the  Elks  and  his  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party.  He  is 
deeply  interested  in  this  locality  and  New  Mexico's  development  is  a  question 
which  is  close  to  his  heart.  He  represents  one  of  the  old  and  prominent  fam- 
ilies of  the  State,  the  name  being  associated  with  improvement  and  progress 
through  many  decades.  The  work  instituted  by  the  father  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  son,  until  the  name  of  Houghton  is  closely  associated  with  New  Mex- 
ico's history. 

JESUS  F.  NEVARES 

Jesus  F.  Nevares,  a  stenographer  at  Las  Cnices,  was  bom  September  15, 
1883,  at  Polly  Post,  Texas,  a  son  of  Manuel  and  Befugio  Navares.  The  father 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  in  1889  came  with  his  family  to  New  Mexico, 
settiing  in  Las  Cruces,  where  he  passed  away,  but  the  mother  is  still  living. 

Jesus  F.  Navares  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  agricultural 
college,  making  a  specialty  of  stenography  and  pursuing  also  the  freshman 
course.    After  his  textbooks  were  put  aside,  he  engaged  in  clerking  for  F.  E. 
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Lester  at  Mesilla  Park,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  On  the  ezpiratbn 
of  that  period  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Southwest  Abstract  Company,  with 
which  he  continued  for  three  years  and  later  became  depuly  county  clerk,  m 
continuing  until  1912.  He  afterward  returned  to  the  abstract  office  where  he 
is  now  employed.  During  the  period  that  he  has  occupied  this  position,  he 
has  become  largely  familiar  with  the  business  so  that  his  labors  are  of  mueh 
value  to  those  in  whose  service  he  continues. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1904,  Mr.  Nevares  was  married  to  Miss  May  Kel- 
sey.  His  religious  belief  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church  and  he  is  idoitifled 
with  the  Spanish-American  Alliance  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a  republican  and  has  recently  been  city  trustee,  the  duties  of  whieh 
he  is  now  discharging  in  a  prompt  and  capable  manner,  for  no  public  trust 
imposed  in  him  is  ever  betrayed  in  the  slightest  degree. 

ALFORD  ROCS 

Alf  ord  Boos,  president  and  manager  of  the  Dona  Ana  Motor  Company  and 
mining  engineer  at  Las  Cruces,  was  born  at  Taylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  on  tiie 
1st  of  December,  1882,  his  parents  being  Oscar  and  Anna  (Swanstrom)  Boos. 
The  other  is  now  living  but  the  father  hss  passed  away. 

The  son  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  high  school  at  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  where  he  completed  his  course  by  graduation  with  the  class 
of  1908.  He  took  an  engineering  course  in  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines  in 
Houghton,  Michigan,  and  was  there  graduated  in  1912.  Since  his  graduation 
he  has  practiced  his  profession  in  Organ  Mountain,  New  Mexico,  and  since 
1914  has  been  operating  the  Excelsior  and  Memphis  mines,  which,  under  his 
management  and  control,  have  produced  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  in  smelter 
returns.  At  the  present  time,  however,  he  has  turned  his  attention  to  other 
interests.  In  April,  1916,  after  more  than  eighteen  months  development  work 
he  sold  the  King  mine  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  Phelps-Dodge  Oom- 
pany  and  he  is  now  president  and  manager  of  the  Dofia  Ana  Motor  Cbmpany. 
Previous  to  his  removal  to  Dofia  Ana  he  operated  mines  in  the  BOver  City 
district  for  two  years,  and  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  mining  conditions 
and  opportunities  of  this  State. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1912,  Mr.  Boos  was  married  to  Miss  Esther  Wyckoof 
and  they  have  one  son,  Alford,  bom  October  12,  1916.  In  religious  faith  Mr. 
Boos  is  a  Protestant,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  Master  Mason.  Previous  to  at- 
tending high  school,  or  from  1903  until  1907,  he  served  in  the  United  States 
navy  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  Naval  Federal  Beserves.  He  was  the 
fourteenth  man  to  join  the  new  reserves  subject  to  call  at  any  time  in  case 
of  war.  He  wishes  to  take  the  examinations  and  in  case  of  passing  he  will  be 
a  lieutenant.  For  four  years  he  was  in  foreign  waters  near  Africa,  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  He  is  now  concentrating  his  energies  upon  his 
motor  business,  having  the  agency  for  the  Ford  and  Hudson  cars  and  for  various 
tire  companies  in  Dofia  Ana  county.  He  handles  all  kinds  of  automobile  sup- 
plies and  accessories  and  is  building  up  a  business  of  substantial  proportions. 
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8.P.  A8CARATB 

8.  P.  Aiewate^  leeeiTer  mt  the  XTnited  States  land  ofltoe  In  Lm  OmeM,  wm 
bom  ia  that  dtj  June  26,  1865,  a  Mn  of  Anaitario  and  ICamieo  Afearata. 
Tha  father  was  one  of  the  wdl  known  itoekmen  of  the  Bouthweet,  haadlinf 
both  eatUe  and  riieep,  and  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  famillea  of  tUa  part 
of  the  eoontry,  repreeentatiyee  of  the  name  penetrating  into  New  ICeiieo  when 
it  was  largety  an  unsettled  dietriet  in  which  little  bnslneee  waa  carried  on  save 
that  of  herding  etoek  upon  the  wide^  open  ranges. 

8.  P.  Asearate  was  edneated  in  San  Miguel  Ck>llege  at  Santa  F6  and  thea 
beeame  interested  in  the  cattle  business  with  his  father,  with  whom  he  waa 
assodated  until  1882,  when  he  started  out  independentlj.  He  became  owner 
of  a  large  herd  but  all  of  his  cattle  were  stolen  in  old  Mexico.  He  was  eaJM 
to  official  position  in  April,  1914,  when  appointed  receiver  of  the  land  oflee 
at  Las  Cruces^  in  which  connection  he  is  now  serving.  He  was  also  leeeiwr 
in  this  office  during  the  administration  of  President  develand,  so  that  wbea 
called  to  the  office  in  1914  he  brought  to  his  duties  broad  experience  that  makes 
him  a  most  capable  incumbent.  His  political  support  is  given  to  the  deoMwra^ 
tie  party  and  he  has  worked  earnestly  for  its  success.  He  served  for  two 
terms  as  sheriff  of  Dofia  Ana  county  and  was  collector  from  1887  until  189L 

In  1885  Mr.  Asearate  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emilia  Van  Pattsa, 
l^  whom  he  has  one  child,  Nemecia.  He  is  a  devout  conmiunicant  of  the 
Oatholie  church  and  fraternally  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  at  El  Paso.  His  entire  life  has  been  passed  in  this  section  and 
he  is  closely  identified  with  its  development  and  growth. 

T.  ROUAULT,  JR. 

T.  Bouault,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  town  affairs  at  Las  Cruees  was  bom  Jone 
6,  1882,  in  the  city  in  which  he  yet  makes  his  home,  his  parents  being  T.  and 
Margaret  Bouault.  His  father  has  lived  in  this  State  for  forty  years  and 
much  of  the  time  in  the  locality  in  which  the  son  now  resides.  The  father  has 
been  very  prominent,  taking  a  very  active  interest  in  public  life  and  being 
identified  with  the  development  of  Las  Cruees  in  many  ways,  indeed  he  has 
been  one  of  the  big  factors  in  the  city's  continuous  growth  and  improvement 
and  he  has  given  evidence  of  his  faith  in  its  future  by  his  investments,  which 
have  made  him  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  city  property.  He  started  out 
in  life  as  a  poor  boy  but  has  gradually  worked  his  way  upward,  his  Judicious 
management,  unbounded  enterprise  and  unfaltering  determination  gaining  for 
him  merited  success. 

In  the  family  of  T.  and  Margaret  Bouault  were  three  daughters,  Marie, 
Theresa,  and  Margaret,  all  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Academy  at  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana.  The  son  T.  Bouault,  Jr.,  was  educated  in  the  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute  at  Boswell,  and  in  the  Michigan  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Betuming  to  his  home  in  New  Mexico  he  has  nnce  been  actively  and  help- 
fuUy  identified  with  interests  of  public  moment  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
town  board  of  trustees  and  superintendent  of  town  affairs.  For  four  years  be 
served  as  deputy  county  assessor  under  the  direction  of  his  father.    He  copper- 
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ates  in  all  movements  and  plans  for  the  benefit  and  upbuilding  of  the  eom- 
munity  and  his  labors  are  being  attended  with  substantial  resalts. 

Mr.  Bouault  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Viyian  N.  O'Dell  of  Miehigu, 
and  to  them  has  been  bom  a  daughter,  Geraldine.  In  his  political  views  Mr. 
Bouault  is  an  earnest  republican  and  keeps  well  informed  on  the  questions  and 
issues  of  the  day.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason  and  has  attained  the  Knight 
Templar  degree  in  the  Scottish  Bite.  He  is  ialso  a  member  of  tbe  Elks  and  in 
the  local  lodge  has  filled  the  office  of  exalted  ruler. 

L.  F.  ELLIOTT 

L.  F.  Elliott,  who  is  engaged  in  general  merchandising  at  Bincon,  was  born 
in  Saginaw,  Michigan,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1870,  a  son  of  Sylvander  G.  and 
Annie  (Brownrigg)  Elliott.  The  father  was  a  Itmiber  merchant  who  at  tlie 
time  of  the  Civil  War  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  served  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac 

At  the  usual  age  L.  F.  Elliott  became  a  public  school  pupil  but  put  aside  hii 
books  when  a  youth  of  twelve  years  in  order  to  go  to  work.  He  engaged  in 
eawmilling  for  some  time  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age  made  his  way  to  Texas, 
where  he  remained  for  nine  months.  In  1886,  when  a  youth  of  sixteen,  he 
arrived  in  New  Mexico,  settling  at  Bincon,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of 
A.  McClintock,  with  whom  he  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  thorongfa- 
ly  acquainting  himself  with  the  business.  In  1913  he  purchased  the  store 
of  his  employer  and  has  since  engaged  in  general  merchandising  on  his  own 
account. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1902,  Mr.  Elliott  was  married  to  Miss  Alberta  Cole- 
man. Their  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  fratemallj 
Mr.  Elliott  is  connected  with  the  Elks.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican  and  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  assessor  of  Dofia  Ana  county,  but  feeling  that  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties  demanded  too  much  time  from  his  businesB) 
he  resigned  and  concentrated  his  eiforts  upon  his  mercantile  interesta  He 
has  a  well  equipped  store  and  is  numbered  among  the  enterprising  citixens  who 
are  doing  much  to  develop  Southwestern  New  Mexico,  introducing  here  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  of  the  older  east. 

TOM  J.  GRAHAM 

Tom  J.  Graham,  who  is  engaged  in  the  undertaking  business  at  Las  Cruces, 
was  bom  in  Union  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1868,  a  son  of  £. 
A.  and  Nancy  (Sale)  Graham.  The  father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  follow- 
ing that  pursuit  save  for  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  when  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederate  army.    Both  he  and  his  wife  are  deceased. 

Thomas  J.  Graham  pursued  his  education  by  attending  the  public  and  high 
schools  and  also  spent  a  short  time  in  college.  He  afterward  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  furniture  and  undertaking  business.  In  November,  1907,  he  came 
to  New  Mexico,  settling  in  Quay  coun^  where  he  remained  for  five  years.  He 
then  removed  to  Las  Cruces  where  he  opened  an  undertaking  establishment 
which  he  supplied  with  all  modem  equipment.  He  has  built  up  a  good  business 
in  the  intervening  period  being  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  reliable,  enterprising 
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and  progfresBiTe  man.  He  oueceeded  to  the  businees  of  H.  G.  Strong  and  has 
been  aetiTe  in  this  conneetion  sinee  that  time,  now  ranking  with  the  represen- 
tative businesB  men  of  Las  Cmees. 

Mr.  Ghraham  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Pascal  Quinn  on  the  2d  of 
JoBoary,  1895,  and  to  them  were  bom  three  children,  Bhea,  Mary  S.,  and 
Thomas.  The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Methodist  drnrch  and 
Mr.  Oraham  also  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  attained  the  degrees 
of  lodge  and  chapter.  In  politics  he  is  a  democrat  and  while  interested  in  the 
gueeess  of  his  party  his  interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  State 
transeends  that  of  mere  partisanship.  He  is  public-spirited  and  gives  his  ae- 
tiTe aid  and  cooperation  to  many  well  defined  plans  and  measures  which  register 
for  the  benefit  and  upbuilding  of  cily  and  state. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Eddt  County 

EDDY  county  was  created  out  of  the  southeastern  portion  of 
Lincohi  county.®'  It  was  named  for  Charles  B.  Eddy,  who  was 
general  manager  of  the  Irrigation  and  Investment  Company. 
Carlsbad,  the  county  seat,  was  first  known  by  the  name  of  Eddy,  but 
the  name  was  later  changed.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1910 
was  12,400 ;  and  government  acreage  open  to  entry  under  the  United 
States  land  office  at  Roswell,  surveyed,  1,798,680,  unsurveyed,  1,450,- 
782  acres.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are :  Carlsbad  populaticm 
1,736,  altitude  3,102;  Artesia,  population  1,900;  Dayton,  population 
280;  Lakewood,  populaticm  729;  Hope,  population  417.  The  alti- 
tude of  all  these  places  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Carlsbad. 

Eddy  county  is  located  in  the  extreme  southeastern  comer  of  New 
Mexico,  between  parallels  of  latitude  32  and  33  degrees  and  longi- 
tude 103  and  105  degrees.  The  altitude  is  the  lowest  in  the  State. 
The  climate  is  superior  for  healthfulness  and  comfort.  The  re^ 
sources  are  many,  but  still  largely  undeveloped.  Grassy  plains  and 
mountainsides  invite  the  stock-raiser  on  the  range.  The  Pecos  river 
and  tributaries  and  artesian  wells  furnish  an  abundant  and  reliable 
supply  for  irrigation,  about  eighty  thousand  acres  being  now  under 
irrigation. 

The  county  is  well  situated  for  growing  many  crops,  including 
deciduous  fruits,  cereals,  cotton,  alfalfa,  and  practically  every  crop 
adapted  to  a  warm  temperate  zone.  Peaches,  pears,  apples,'  Euro- 
pean grapes,  cantaloupe,  cotton,  alfalfa,  and  other  products  usually 
top  the  market  for  high  quality. 

Conditions  are  favorable  for  dairying,  stock-growing  and  feeding, 
and  other  industries.  The  1914  tax  rolls  show  66,287  head  of  cattle, 
66,845  sheep,  11,909  Angora  goats,  and  10,000  horses  and  mules  in 

88  New  Mexico  Session  Laws,  1S9B,  chapter  ii 
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the  county.  The  Santa  Fe  railroad  crosses  the  county,  giving  ac- 
cess to  good  markets. 

A  net  of  telephone  lines  covers  the  valley  and  plains.  Roads  are 
being  generally  improved  and  every  part  of  the  county  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  state  highway  through  the  valley.  There  are  nine 
newspapers,  a  number  of  high  schools,  and  about  forty  rural  schools. 

The  resources  are  many  in  Eddy  county  and  it  is  the  land  of  op- 
portunity for  the  farmer,  stockman,  fruit  grower,  and  the  investor. 
It  has  an  ideal  climate,  reliable  water  supply  for  irrigation,  produc- 
tive soil,  progressive  people,  good  markets,  good  schools. 

The  irrigation  system  employed  in  this  county  is  the  most  modem 
and  scientific  The  Carlsbad  project  is  wholly  within  Eddy  county, 
as  is  also  the  greatest  artesian  belt  in  the  world.  Under  either  of 
these  systems  of  irrigation,  farming  loses  its  uncertainties.  Irriga- 
tion in  a  large  way  in  Eddy  county  had  its  origin  under  what  is  now 
called  the  Carlsbad  Project  in  1888,  when  a  corporation  founded  by 
Charles  B.  Eddy,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  with 
headquarters  near  Seven  Rivers  on  the  Pecos  river,  took  out  a  small 
diversion  ditch  from  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  above  the 
present  Avalon  dam,  and  began  to  cultivate  and  prove  up  on  lands 
in  the  present  La  Huerta;  and  by  means  of  wooden  flumes  carried 
the  water  across  the  river  to  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Carls- 
bad, and  beyond  Dark  Canyon,  covering  the  river  lands  as  far  south 
as  the  rocky  bluff  above  the  present  site  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
pany's  dam. 

At  that  time  Boswell's  supplies  and  mail  were  brought  from  Las 
Vegas  largely  by  freighters  with  ox  teams.  Roswell  consisted  of  a 
dozen  houses  and  a  couple  of  stores.  The  nearest  railway  was  the 
Texas  &  Pacific,  eighty-nine  miles  south  of  ''Eddy."  A  sheep 
camp  at  Screwbean,  a  postoffice  and  two  or  three  dwellings  at  Look- 
out on  Black  river,  and  the  same  at  Seven  Rivers;  *'Bob  Gilbert's" 
house  on  the  Penasco;  and  a  house  at  Torres'  Lake,  were  the  only 
signs  of  habitation  in  the  more  than  150-mile  stretch  between  the 
settlement  at  Boswell  and  Pecos  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  All  cattle 
watered  at  the  streams  and  surface  lakes ;  and  east  of  the  Pecos,  ex- 
cept for  Clayton  Wells,  there  was  practically  nothing. 

The  vision  of  two  men  gave  the  needed  impulse  to  start  the  devel- 
opment which  has  created  two  of  the  banner  counties  of  New  Mex- 
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ico  —  Chaves  and  Eddy  —  and  has  made  the  Pecos  valley  a  hoiue- 
hold  word  throughout  the  United  States.    The  nucleus  of  all  this 
modem  development  was  at  Carlsbad. 
Charles  W.  Greene,''  then  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican, 

M  OharlM  W.  Greene  was  a  native  of  Proyidenoe,  Rhode  Island,  born  Hareh 
14,  1839,  son  of  Duty  and  Amy  (Kenyon)  Greene.  The  father  was  a  Uaek- 
smith  and  farmer.  The  familj  was  founded  in  America  in  1642  by  John 
Greene,  a  native  of  Lancashire,  England,  among  whose  deeeendants  wss  nom- 
bered  the  noted  Nathaniel  Greene  of  Bevolutionary  fame.  The  subject  of  tfaii 
sketch  attended  the  public  schools  until  thirteen  years  of  age.  From  that  time 
his  life  was  one  of  constant  activity,  in  a  field  as  large  as  the  country,  and  of 
unusual  variety.  He  began  by  canying  papers,  having  purchased  a  la^  route 
in  his  native  city.  A  year  in  the  blaeksmithmg  shop  stimulated  bis  natonl 
taste  for  mechanics  and  a  year  as  assistant  bookkeeper  in  an  iron  store  taught 
him  business  methods.  Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenly-one  yean  he 
had  a  practical  experience  of  farm  life  on  his  father's  home  farm  in  northesit^ 
em  Oonnecticut.  Always  and  everywhere  the  father  inculcated  the  valuable 
lesson  '  *  that  a  man  can  do  anything  he  tries; ' '  and  to  this  may  be  largely  dne 
his  readiness  in  undertaking  so  many  various  employments.  In  the  winters  for 
three  years  of  this  period  he  taught  school. 

On  attaining  his  majori^  Mr.  Greene  went  to  Pennqrlvania,  and  waa  a  teach- 
er in  the  schools  of  Bedford^  for  the  season  of  1800-61.  He  condoeted  a  nor- 
mal class  in  that  place  durmg  the  summer  of  1861,  which  he  so^iended  in 
October  to  respond  to  the  country's  call  for  troops,  enlisting  in  Company  B, 
Twelfth  Oonnecticut  Infantry,  as  a  private  on  November  11.  After  rix  months 
in  the  ranks  he  was  promoted  to  be  commissary  sergeant,  and  at  the  end,of 
another  six  months  was  detailed  to  the  railway  service.  Here  his  abilities  won 
him  advancement  step  by  step,  until  he  was  discharged  from  his  regiment  to 
become  superintendent  of  the  military  railroads  of  the  Gulf  Department  under 
Captain  E.  A.  Morse,  assistant  quartermaster.  OperaUons  were  eondueted  on  i 
very  extensive  scale,  the  railway  service  including  the  management  of  ship- 
yards, saw  mills,  machine  shops  and  other  business  enterpriMs.  There  were 
over  3,000  men  employed  in  these  departments  xmder  Mr.  Greene's  superin- 
tendency  in  1863.  In  the  winter  of  1864,  he  went  with  General  Canby  on  lus  ex- 
pedition to  Mobile,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  railway  department 
including  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and  Mobile  ft  Great  Northern  Beads,  with  the 
expectation  of  building  as  the  armies  should  move  from  that  place.  The  war, 
however,  was  soon  ended. 

As  fiis  country  no  longer  needed  his  aid  Mr.  Greene  entered  the  serviee  of  the 
Mobile  A  Ohio  Bailroad,  and  secured  the  transfer  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
road  to  that  company,  conducting  the  negotiations  for  funds  and  superintending 
the  building  of  the  road  from  Corinth  to  Columbus.  In  the  fall  of  1865  he  left 
the  railway  service  and  began  business  as  a  dealer  in  agricultural  implements  in 
Columbus,  Kentucky,  introducing  modem  and  improved  machinery  into  the 
interior  of  the  south.  Three  successive  failures  of  crops  led  to  hard  times 
among  the  farmers  and  brought  embarrassment  to  the  business  in  which  Mr. 
Greene  was  engaged. 

Bemoving  to  Jadcson,  Tennessee,  in  1869,  he  there  engaged  in  fruit  farming. 
He  became  secretary  of  the  West  Tennessee  Fair  Association^  taking  an  aetive 
part  in  its  organisation  and  practically  conducting  it  for  three  years.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  ever  organised  in  the  south,  and  proved  an  important 
element  in  advancing  agricultural  interests'  in  that  lo^dity.  In  1872  he 
founded  the  American  Farmers'  Advocate,  a  publication  which  was  widely 
circulated  as  the  organ  of  the  National  Agricultural  Congress,  which  was  organ- 
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making  a  trip  for  his  paper  fhrragli  yeritable  terra  inoognita,  alone 
in  a  one-horse  cart,  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  wcmderful 
posnbilities  of  this  fertile  wilderness.  A  night  at  Eddy's  ranoh, 
where  these  two  enthusiasts  swapped  dreams,  exchanged  air  castles, 

iwd  bi  the  faU  of  1872  in  8t  Louis,  when  he  was  ehoean  as  its  seeietary.  He 
bsid  this  position  three  years,  when  what  was  popidarly  known  as  the  ''farm* 
era'  movement"  was  in  active  progress.  Annual  eonventions  were  held  during 
tiiat  time  at  Indianapolis  and  Atluita.  He  took  an  aetive  part  in  orguiising 
farmers'  aasoeiations  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  did  mneh  toward 
keeping  the  agricnltoral  interests  abreast  with  the  rapid  progress  being  made 
in  othffir  lines  of  endeavor. 

In  the  summer  of  1873  Mr.  Greene  removed  to  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  with  the 
object  of  establishing  the  National  Crop  B(nK>rter,  upon  plans  suggested  and 
partially  formulated  by  Professor  Maury.  The  panic  of  that  year  caused  par- 
ties there  to  break  their  engagements,  and  he  transferred  the  business  to  ^- 
dianapolis.  Weekly  summarieB  were  furnished  to  the  Associated  Press  and 
given  general  circulation.  This  wai  the  first  publication  to  gather  such  reports, 
now  so  common.  The  business  depression  wnich  followed  that  year  made  the 
work  extremely  difficult,  and  pubucation  was  suspended  in  July,  1874.  Mr. 
Greene  was  afterward  employed  as  a  commercial  writer  on  the  Indianapolis 
Mpers  until,  in  1875,  he  was  made  state  centeniual  agent  to  assist  in  organis- 
ing the  e^diibit  for  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Am^ca's  independence.  An 
appropriation  of  $5,000.00  whidi  the  state  made,  was  wholly  madeouate  for 
saeh  an  exhibit.  That  the  state  made  a  creditable  exhibit  was  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  labors  and  efforts  of  Mr.  Greene,  who  personally  canvassed  all  but 
three  counties  in  Indiana,  delivering  addresses  and  securing  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $19,000.00.  He  had  charge  of  the  Indiana  state  building  during 
the  exposition. 

In  the  autumn  of  1878  he  became  identified  with  the  west,  locating  in  Wich- 
ita, ynnsas,  where,  in  connection  with  J.  W.  Bobbins,  an  afternoon  daily  paper, 
the  Wichita  HerM,  was  established.  Some  months  later  he  located  in  An- 
thony, Kansas,  where  he  published  the  Anthony  Journal  until  the  winter  of 
1880.  During  that  year  one  of  the  hottest  county  seat  wars  that  Kansas  has 
ever  known  was  carried  on  between  the  cities  of  Anthony  and  Harper,  and 
Mr.  Greene  was  chairman  of  the  county  committee  in  behalf  of  Anthony. 
Changes  in  the  rules  of  the  land  department  by  which  land  publications,  from 
which  the  paper  derived  its  chief  support,  were  discontinued,  influenced  Mr. 
Greene  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in  Kuisas. 

He  came  to  New  Mexico,  accepting  the  management  of  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican,  published  in  Santa  Fe,  and  then  owned  by  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad 
Company.  It  was  a  five-column  daily,  doing  a  business  of  about  $6,000.00  a 
year  at  the  time  that  he  assumed  con^ol,  but  under  his  management  the  busi- 
ness had  a  phenomenal  increase  to  more  than  $60,000.00  annually.  A  job  and 
bindery  department  was  added  and  the  company  secured  the  Territorial  print- 
faig.  A  change  of  railway  management  made  the  service  unsatisfactory  and 
Mr.  Greene  resigned  in  September,  1882.  He  next  established  a  weekly  paper 
at  Lake  Valley,  New  Mexico,  called  the  Lake  Valley  Herald,  and  another  at 
Kingston  —  the  Kingston  Tribune^  but  as  the  mines  failed  in  that  locality  and 
made  business  unprofitable  both  offices  were  combined  and  removed  to  Doming, 
where  the  Deming  Tribune  was  established,  its  publication  being  continued  for 
two  years.  A  period  of  financial  depression  had  settled  down  all  oVer  the 
Territory  and  it  involved  much  labor  with  no  profit.  During  the  legislative 
session  of  1882-83,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  commission  in  connection 
with  Gmieral  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  Santiago  Yaldes,  to  compile  the  laws  of  the 
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and  became  mutually  enamored  of  each  others'  capabilities,  a  com- 
pact was  formed  for  the  full  deyelopment  of  the  entire  irrigation 
possibilities  of  the  Pecos  watershed  from  Boswell  to  the  Texas  line, 
and  beyond  to  Pecos. 

A  corporation  was  formed  with  Eddy,  Greene,  and  Pat  Garrett  •• 
as  the  chief  directors  and  shareholders.  Eddy  and  Garrett  were  to 
furnish  promotion  funds  and  obtain  the  necessary  land  filings; 
Greene  was  to  be  general  manager,  and  went  to  Chicago  to  find 
wherewithal  to  fill  the  treasury  and  pay  for  the  construction  neces- 
sary to  start  the  ''boom"  which  was  confidently  expected  to  meet  all 
contingencies  and  bring  unlimited  fortunes  to  the  promoters. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  expense  of  development  was  far  greater 
than  anticipated,  and  James  J.  Hagerman,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  financial  power,  became  interested  in  the 
work  and  assumed  control  of  the  company  in  1890,  and  had  entire 
direction  of  the  development.  In  1893  Mr.  Greene  failed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  both  he  and  Mr.  Eddy  disposed  of  their  interests 
in  the  Pecos  valley. 

Through  the  following  years  of  financial  stress  and  physical  dis- 
asters, through  flood  and  personal  ill  health,  Mr.  Hagerman  stood 
undaunted  by  the  valley.  He  completed  the  construction  works  as 
planned,  and  by  building  the  railroad  from  Pecos  to  Amarillo  as^ 
sured  the  permanence  and  safety  of  every  individual  investment  in 
the  valley,  and  undoubtedly  brought  about  by  his  sale  to  the  Santa 
Fe  the  early  construction  of  the  Belen  cut-off. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  natural 
resources  of  this  entire  region  and  the  wonderful  development  that 

Territory.  Mr.  Greene  devoted  a  jear  to  this  work,  having  praetieally  entire 
eharge  of  the  publication.  He  was  ahK>  manager  of  the  "Tertio-Milknnial" 
exposition  at  ^mta  Fe  in  the  fall  of  1883.  This  was  very  largely  advertued, 
and  the  history  of  the  territory  was  illufitrated  by  tableaux. 

During  the  time  he  was  conducting  the  weekly  papers  he  devoted  his  energies 
largely  to  studying  the  material  resources  of  the  Territory,  visited  the  prin- 
cipal mining  districts,  and  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  varied  and 
extensive  natural  resoureee.  New  Mexico  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  untiring  and  indefatigable  labors  in  her  behalf. 

In  1888,  in  association  with  Patrick  F.  Garrett  and  Charles  B.  Eddy,  he 
undertook  the  promotion  of  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Investment  Company,  af- 
terward merged  into  the  Pecos  Company.  He  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  aid  of 
Chicago  capitalists,  secured  the  organization  of  the  company  and  carried  for- 
ward a  succMsf ul  business  from  which  he  realized  some  financial  reward.  He 
acted  as  manager  until  J.  J.  Hagerman  assumed  general  control. 

90  Ante,  vol.  ii,  p.  424,  note  352. 
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has  taken  place,  creating  fortunes  for  many  individuals  and  fur- 
nishing livelihood  for  many  thousands,  there  has  never  been  a 
profitable  promotion  scheme  in  the  entire  main  program  necessary 
to  attain  this  success. 

Financial  embarrassment,  coupled  with  flood  disaster  to  Avalon 
dam,  necessitated  the  sale  of  water  rights  and  irrigation  works  at 
Carlsbad  to  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  in  1906.  The 
price  paid,  $50,000,  was  approximately  ten  cents  on  each  dollar  of 
original  construction  expenditure.  Since  then  the  Reclamation 
Service  has  already,  or  will  in  the  near  future,  have  expended 
$1,250,000  in  repairs,  betterments,  and  extensions  of  the  work  to 
make  what,  when  completed,  will  undoubtedly  represent  the  most 
perfect  irrigation  system  that  the  art  of  man  can  provide.  The 
Carlsbad  Project  as  it  now  stands  comprises  two  storage  reservoirs, 
formed  by  dams  thrown  across  the  Pecos  river;  the  larger.  Lake 
McMillan,  capacity  70,000  acre  feet,  twelve  miles  north  of  Carlsbad, 
and  the  smaller,  Lake  Avalon,  capacity  7,000  acre  feet,  half  that 
distance.  From  the  latter  is  taken  the  main  canal,  starting  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  and  crossing  to  the  west  side  three  miles  below 
in  an  enormous  concrete  flume,  consisting  of  four  arches  each  100- 
foot  span  by  25-foot  spring  in  the  clear,  the  intermediate  supports 
each  with  a  contact  of  25  by  8  feet  upon  the  concrete  rock  of  the 
river  bed,  with  massive  approaches  at  each  end  resting  upon  the 
same  rock,  and  a  waterway  above  20  feet  wide  by  18  feet  deep  in  the 
clear,  and  500  feet  long,  with  railway  iron  reinforcements  every 
four  feet  in  the  floor,  sides,  and  across  the  top.  The  piers  and 
arches  are  not  monolithic ;  but  the  forms  were  built  and  the  concrete 
poured  in  upon  the  principles  of  masonry  arch  construction  with  a 
^^ keystone''  at  the  top  of  each  arch,  and  are  without  reinforcement 
of  any  description,  except  that  the  keystone,  forming  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  waterway,  contains  its  proportion  of  the  rails  above  re- 
ferred to.  This  unique  and  impressive  structure,  standing  in  close 
proximity  to  one  of  the  great  natural  wonders  of  the  Pecos  valley  — 
the  famous  Carlsbad  Spring,  from  which  the  town  and  project  both 
take  their  names  —  afiFords  one  of  the  most  popular  attractions  for 
visitors  and  sight-seers,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  people  of 
Carlsbad,  two  miles  away.  From  here  the  main  canal  as  now  in  use 
extends  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  for  about  twenty  miles,  passing 
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Carlsbad,  Otis,  and  Loving,  crossing  Black  river,  and  terminating  a 
few  miles  beyond  Malaga. 

Embraced  under  this  system  are  20,000  acres  originally  watered 
by  the  Beclamation  Service  and  about  5,000  acres  recently  allotted 
water. 

The  McMillan  dam,  a  rock  structure  with  earth  apron  1,686  feet 
long,  and  raised  by  the  government  to  55  feet  in  height,  has  with- 
stood every  onset  of  the  Pecos  river  since  originally  constructed  in 
1893  and  is  felt  to  be  impregnable.  It  impounds  the  most  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  body  of  water  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  will  only  be  exceeded  in  size  by  the  Elephant  Butte 
reservoir. 

The  Avalon  dam  is  a  rock  fill  structure  similar  to  McMillan,  but 
owing  to  the  location  necessitating  spillways  at  each  end  of  the  dam, 
is  strengthened  with  a  concrete  and  sheet  pile  core  wall  and  fur- 
nished with  two  spillways  of  unique  and  different  types.  On  the 
west  is  a  concrete  curved  overflow  wall  400  feet  long  with  a  con- 
crete spill  base.  On  the  east,  two  massive  tunnels  through  solid 
rock  discharge  into  the  river  bed,  when  open,  a  seething  torrent 
comparable  only  to  the  Horseshoe  Rapids  of  Niagara,  and  well 
worth  a  special  trip  across  the  continent  to  see. 

From  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Avalon  nightly  may  be  seen  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  constantly  recurring  but  never  re- 
peated—  the  magnificent  New  Mexico  sunset  —  painted  in  the 
flaming  colors  of  Gk)d's  palette  upon  the  sky  above  the  rugged  foot- 
hills of  the  Guadalupe  mountains,  and  reflected  in  a  thousand  softer 
hues  from  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake  below. 

The  main  canal  following  the  necessary  contour  of  the  valley  af- 
fords not  only  interesting  examples  of  engineering  skill  and  differ- 
ent types  of  concrete  structures,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  an 
inverted  syphon  400  feet  long  and  six  feet  in  diameter  passing  the 
entire  water  supply  under  a  typical  torrential  dry  canyon;  but 
many  pretty  water  scenes  are  found  and  from  its  elevation  extended 
views  of  the  irrigated  section  between  it  and  the  river,  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  desert  plain  upon  the  other  side. 

Cementing  of  this  canal  is  rapidly  proceeding  and  this  and  a  com- 
plete drainage  system  for  the  entire  project  are  among  the  more  im- 
mediate plans  of  the  Reclamation  Service  for  the  comfort  and  se- 
curity of  the  settlers. 
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The  sabstantial  and  permanent  character  of  all  the  government 
engineering  straetores  at  once  attracts  and  holds  the  interested  at- 
tention of  the  prospective  settler.  When  he  reflects  that  this  work 
is  done  not  for  profit  of  some  corporation^  bnt  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
the  irrigator  himself,  and  that  the  repayment  is  reqnired  in  annual 
installments  covering  a  total  period  of  tw^oity  years  without  interest 
charge,  he  can  at  once  appreciate  the  scope  of  opportunity  offered 
by  his  government  to  the  man  who  will  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  none  has  grown  before. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  work  done  might  be  done  more 
cheaply  by  private  enterprise ;  but  when  one  considers  that  the  pay- 
ments required  average  only  five  per  cent  upon  the  total  cost  an- 
nually, and  that  the  only  limit  placed  upon  the  loan  is  the  amount 
necessary  to  do  whatever  will  produce  the  best  results,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  immediate  and  permanent  superiority  of  the  set- 
tler's  condition  and  prospects  under  the  government  irrigation  as 
compared  with  the  best  of  private  enterprises  offering  only  equal 
acreage  and  equivalent  climatic  and  marketing  conditions. 

The  Carlsbad  Project  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
claims  to  offer  the  best  inducements  of  any  of  the  government  proj- 
ects in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  Climate  and  health :  The  best  in  New  Mexico  and  the  best  all 
year  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Diversity  of  crops:  The  greatest  of  any  government  project 
not  even  excepting  the  Bio  Grande. 

3.  Closer  proximity  to  market,  owing  to  geographical  situation 
and  railway  connections. 

4  The  most  favorable  conditions  for  profitable  livestock  produc- 
tion for  either  breeder  or  feeder.  A  perfect  climate  for  winter 
feeding  without  shelter. 

5.  A  most  abundant  water  supply  constantly  increasing.  A 
friable  and  easily  tilled  soil,  whose  large  potash  content  is  continu- 
ally replenished  from  the  irrigating  water,  whose  nitrogen  is  drawn 
by  alfalfa  from  the  atmosphere,  and  which  requires  only  occasional 
light  applications  of  phosphoric  acid  and  wise  husbandry  to  increase 
steadily  in  productive  capacity. 

All  crops  produced  are  above  the  average  in  quality.  This  ap- 
plies not  only  to  fruits  and  garden  products  but  to  the  staples  such 
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less  be  utilized  for  a  large  increase  in  the  irrigable  area.  The  sup- 
ply has  been  estimated  as  ample  for  75,000  acres.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  50,000  to  60,000  acres  will  soon  be  reclaimed.  Mean- 
while an  extensive  area  of  flowing  artesian  wells  extending  from 
Lakewood  to  Boswell,  about  sixty  miles,  is  constantly  increasing  the 
return  flow  into  the  Pecos  river  above  Carlsbad,  without  expense 
or  risk  to  the  water  users. 

In  every  acre  foot  of  irrigating  water  applied  to  the  lands  is  con- 
tained fifty  pounds  of  available  potash  —  not  made  in  Oermanyl 
For  the  full  use  of  this  potash  the  phosphoric  acid  must  be  replen- 
ished in  the  soils,  either  by  manuring,  stock-feeding,  or  by  applying 
high-grade  acid  phosphate. 

The  great  supply  of  sunlight  and  high  mineral  content  of  the  soil, 
coupled  with  the  ability  to  furnish  just  the  proper  amount  of  mois- 
ture required  by  every  crop,  together  assure  the  highest  quality  of 
all  products.  This  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  market 
returns. 

At  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  at  Albuquerque,  Eddy  coun- 
ty won  the  Hearst  trophy  for  best  county  exhibit,  not  only  in  com- 
petition with  the  New  Mexico  counties^  but  with  the  leading  counties 
of  Arizona,  California^  Colorado,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wash- 
ington. The  great  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  and  Maricopa 
competed  and  were  beaten.  Eddy  county  won  chiefly  because  of 
the  great  variety  of  products ;  secondly,  because  of  the  high  quality 
of  everything  shown.  While  the  whole  county  was  represented  in 
this  exhibit  the  great  proportion  of  products  came  from  the  Carls- 
had  Project  itself. 

Eddy  county  has  made  phenomenal  progress  along  educational 
lines  in  the  past  few  years.  There  are  approximately  3,850  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  Eddy  county,  practically  all  being  enrolled  in 
the  schools.  There  are  twenty-eight  school  districts  employing 
eighty-eight  teachers.  There  was  spent  during  the  past  year  for 
school  purposes  $65,000.00. 

Under  the  county  high-school  law,  four  high  schools  were  estab- 
lished, located  at  Carlsbad,  Artesia,  Hope,  and  Lovington.  These 
schools  meet  the  needs  of  four  natural  geographical  divisions  of  the 
county.  In  these  high  schools  there  have  been  added  to  the  course 
of  study  heretofore  taught,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and 
commercial  science. 
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Some  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  the  connty  are  given  men- 
tion below: 

J.  J.  CLARKE,  D.D.S. 

Br.  J.  J.  Clarke,  engaged  in  dental  praetiee  at  Arteaia,  waa  bom  in  New 
Orleans  on  the  15th  of  Jnly,  1883,  and  ia  a  son  of  Thomas  J.  and  OaHienM 
(Thurman)  Clarke.  The  father,  a  eonstmetiTe  engineer,  died  in  Tioniiiiana  and 
the  mother  has  alao  paawd  away. 

At  the  uaual  age  Dr.  Clarke  became  a  public  school  pnpil,  passing  through 
oonBOCutive  grades  to  the  high  school,  and  later  he  attended  the  Loninua 
University  and  also  Tulane  Uniyersitj.  He  determined  to  make  the  praetiee  of 
dentistry  his  life  work  and  with  that  end  in  view  he  pursued  the  dental  eoone, 
being  graduated  with  the  class  of  1905.  He  first  located  for  practice  in  hia 
native  city,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  removed 
to  Artesia.  He  is  now  the  only  dentist  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides  and  hu 
met  with  great  success  in  his  profession,  being  accorded  a  very  liberal  practice. 
Dr.  Clarke  is  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Artesia  and  is  interested  is 
all  matters  of  public  welfare.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic 
church,  while  his  political  belief  is  that  of  the  democratic  party.  He  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Artesia.  He  ie 
vice  president  of  the  state  board  of  dental  examiners,  is  secretary  of  the  New 
Mexico  Dental  Society,  and  is  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association.  He  has  attained  marked  skill  in  his  chosen  profea- 
sion,  employing  the  latest  scientific  discoveries  and  researches  in  connection 
with  his  practice,  and  his  olBoe  is  well  equipped  with  the  latest  modem  dental 
appliances. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1906,  Dr.  Clarke  was  united  in  marriage  to  Min 
Odile  Grimmer,  by  whom  he  has  three  children,  Catherine,  John,  Jr.,  and  Laur- 
ence. 

G.  U.  McCRARY 

G.  U.  McCrary,  postmaster  at  Artesia,  where  he  also  engages  in  law  prac- 
tice, was  bom  in  Tennessee  on  the  26th  of  June,  1871,  a  waa  of  J.  G.  and  Hary 
C.  (Underwood)  McCrary.  His  parents  removed  to  Texas  in  1881  and  there 
the  father  spent  his  remaining  days.  He  had  served  the  southland  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  War. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  G.  U.  McCrary  continued  his  education 
in  Austin  College  at  Sherman,  Texas,  and  in  Grayson  College  at  Whitewright) 
Texas.  He  studied  law  under  private  instruction,  pursuing  his  reading  in  the 
office  of  the  firm  of  Woods  ft  Maxey.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1893,  he  then  located  for  practice  at  Sherman,  Texas,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  McAlester  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
where  he  continued  in  active  practice  for  two  years.  In  1903  he  arrived  in 
Artesia  and  was  actively  connected  with  the  profession  at  that  place  until  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  postmaster  by  President  Wilson,  since  which  time  he 
has  concentrated  his  energies  upon  the  duties  of  his  position. 
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On  tlia  8d  of  Deeember,  l^OS^  Mr.  ICeOnry  wm  imited  In  mftnUige  to  Mte 
liDoile  E.  Doekworthy  hj  whom  lie  has  two  ehildzoi,  K«ith  D.  and  Heta.  Ifra. 
ICeGnij  is  a  member  of  the  Ohrietian  ehureh  and  Ifr.  MeOrarj  ia  well  known 
in  fraternal  elrelei^  being  eonneeted  with  the  Maaonsy  Odd  Fellowi»  Blki,  Wood- 
men of  the  World  and  Knigfata  of  Pjthiaa.  His  poUtieal  aHegianee  ia  given  to 
tiie  demoeratle  party.  He  iaa  progrewive  eitiien,  hia  Jnflnenee  alwaya  being 
on  the  aide  of  improvement^  and  the  manj  sterling  traita  of  eharaeter  which 
ha  diq^lajs  in  every  relation  of  life  have  won  him  high  reapeet 

JAMBS  B.  ROBERTSON 

Jamea  E.  Bobertson,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Arteaiay  was 
bom  in  Worth  county,  Missoari,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1883,  a  son  of  Oharlea 
F.  and  Soaan  (Qross)  Bobertson,  who  spent  their  entire  lives  in  Missouri, 
where  the  father  followed  the  occupation  of  farming. 

After  mastering  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
pnblio  schools  James  £.  Bobertson  continued  his  education  in  the  high  school 
of  Grant  City,  Missouri  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  left  the  home  farm 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  became  deputy  county  derk  of  Worth  county,  where 
he  remained  for  a  year.  He  afterward  became  bookkeeper  in  a  store,  in  which 
he  was  employed  for  two  years,  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  became 
eonneeted  with  the  Bank  of  Denver,  at  Denver,  Missouri  He  served  for  five 
years  as  cashier  of  that  institution  and  thus  gained  broad  practical  experience. 
In  1908  he  came  to  Artesia,  New  Mexico,  and  has  since  been  identified  with 
the  banking  interests  of  the  town.  John  Poe  is  now  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Artesia,  with  Mr.  Bobertson  aa  cadiier.  This  bank  has  just 
finished  its  best  year,  its  business  having  grown  steadily  since  its  inceptU>n. 
The  success  of  the  institution  is  attributable  in  no  smaU  measure  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Bobertson. 

In  February,  1906,  Mr.  Bobertson  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  Matteson. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Masons,  having  taken  the  degrees  of  lodge 
and  chapter.  He  is  also  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Knight  of  Pythias.  His  re- 
ligious faith  is  that  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  his  political  faith  that  of  the 
democratic  party.  His  career  has  never  been  in  the  slightest  degree  spectacu- 
lar but  he  has  always  loyally  adhered  to  creditable  principles  and  been  faithful 
and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  substantial  qualities  therefore  win- 
ning for  him  the  high  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  associated. 

MAJOR  ETIENNB  DE  PELISSIER  BUJAC 

Major  Etienne  de  Pelissier  Bujac,  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  law  at 
CSarlsbad,  was  bom  in  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  December  22,  1867,  a  son 
of  John  James  and  Ellen  Bich  (Kelso)  Bujac  The  father  was  a  lawyer,  in- 
ventor and  mining  expert.  The  son,  reared  under  the  parental  roof,  pursued 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  but  when  still  quite 
young  removed  to  Texas,  where  he  continued  his  education  under  the  direction 
of  a  private  tutor.  He  next  entered  the  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon, 
Tennessee,  where  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  being  graduated  from  that  in- 
stitution on  completion  of  his  law  course  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1896. 
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Ho  first  pnetioed  in  Tenneflsee,  afterward  in  Houston,  Tezasy  but  foUowmg 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898  he  joined  the  United  States  ▼ohm- 
teer  forces,  becoming  captain  of  Ck)mpanj  H  of  the  First  United  States  Vol- 
nnteer  Infantry.  With  that  command  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  was  mustered  out.  He  afterward  went  to  the  Philippines  as  a  liea- 
tenant  of  the  Thirty-third  Infantry,  United  States  Volunteers^  and  at  the  dote 
of  his  Philippine  service  he  declined  a  commission  in  the  United  States  army, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Houston*  In  1903,  his  health  necessitating  a  change, 
he  removed  to  Carlsbad  and  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Bujac  k  Briee. 
There  he  has  since  practiced  and  his  ability  is  recognized  by  his  oolleagnet 
and  contemporaries  who  find  him  an  able  lawyer  with  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  ability  to  accurately  apply  those  prindplei 
to  the  points  in  litigation. 

Major  Bujac  has  been  married  twice.  His  first  union  was  with  Miss  Julia 
Armandine  Graves,  of  New  York  city,  whom  he  wedded  June  24,  1903.  6be 
died  May  9,  1904,  leaving  a  son,  Etienne  de  Peliasier,  Jr.  On  the  8th  of  Jane, 
1905,  Major  Bujac  was  again  married,  this  union  being  with  Miss  Jane  Geraldioe 
Bobinson,  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  th^  have  one  daughter,  AdMe  de  Turrene. 

The  religious  faith  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Bujac  is  that  of  the  Episcopal  ehureh. 
His  title  has  been  won  through  service  in  the  National  Guard  of  New  Mezieo 
following  his  return  from  the  Philippines,  and  he  has  long  been  an  active  figure 
in  military  circlea  For  three  years  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  of  his  county  and  whether  in  civic  or  in  military  life  he 
is  most  loyal  to  his  country.  He  is  a  member  of  the  fraternity.  Alpha  Tan 
Omega.  In  manner  he  is  pleasant,  genial  and  approachable  and  his  many 
sterling  characteristics  have  established  him  high  in  the  regard  and  good  will 
of  his  fellow  townsmen  and  those  who  know  him  elsewhere. 

H.  L  BRADSN 

The  business  enterprise  of  Carlsbad  finds  a  worthy  representative  in  H.  L 
Braden,  druggist,  whose  well  directed  energies  have  resulted  in  the  conduct  of  a 
well  appointed  establishment  there  which  is  bringing  him  a  merited  degree  of 
success.  He  was  bom  in  Beaver  county,  Pennqrlvaaia,  August  19,  1879,  a  son 
of  B.  H.  and  Mary  J.  (Eaton)  Braden,  who  on  leaving  the  east  removed  west- 
ward with  their  family  to  Kansas  when  their  son,  H.  L  Braden,  was  a  yoath  of 
ten  years.  Th^  became  residents  of  the  Sunfiower  state  in  1889  and  there 
continued  until  the  mother's  death,  since  which  time  the  father  has  returned 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  now  makes  his  home. 

H.  I.  Braden  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  In  the  latter  institution  he  pursued  a  course  in  pharmaey 
and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1901.  He  continued  active  in  his  profes- 
sion in  Colorado  until  1910,  when  he  removed  to  Carlsbad  and  purchased  the 
store  of  J.  B.  Boberte.  Success  has  since  attended  his  efforts  and,  guiding  hu 
business  along  the  lines  which  govern  strict  and  unswerving  integrity  and  com- 
mercial progress,  he  is  meeting  with  deserved  success. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1908,  Mr.  Braden  was  married  to  Miss  L.  Peari 
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Welpton.  His  politieal  indonemant  is  gtnn  to  tbe  repaUletii  party  and  his 
leligiouB  faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  ehureh.  FrateniaUj  he  is  well 
known  as  a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  a  nmnber  of  the  Elks.  He  belongs  to 
the  Commereial  Qnb  and  heartily  eodperates  in  all  movements  whieh  that  or- 
ganisation has  made  resultant  f aetors  in  the  opbailding  and  improfement  of 
the  eity  in  whieh  he  makes  his  home. 

WILLIAM  A.  POORE 

"Viniliam  A.  Poore,  eounty  superintendent  of  schools  in  Eddy  eounty,  is  well 
known  as  a  representative  of  public  education  in  New  Mexico.  He  is  a  young 
man,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  modem  progress  and  adyancement^  and  this  is 
manifest  in  his  professional  career.  He  was  bom  in  Hickman  county,  Tennes- 
see^ on  the  4th  of  January,  1885,  a  son  of  John  W.  and  Harriett  F.  (Lancaster) 
Poore,  the  former  a  farmer  by  occupation.  While  spending  his  youthful  days 
in  the  home  of  his  parents  he  attended  the  public  and  high  schools  and  after- 
ward entered  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Nashville,  where  he  pursued  the 
teacher's  course,  remaining  a  student  there  from  1904  until  1908.  In  1907 
he  received  the  degree  of  L.I.  and  in  1908  that  of  A.B.  Mr.  Poore  took  up  the 
profession  of  teaching  in  Tennessee  and  was  thus  engaged  for  three  years.  He 
entered  upon  the  study  of  law  at  Lebanon,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
eourts  of  that  state  in  1909  and  in  the  same  year  went  to  Georgia  and  a  little 
later  removed  to  Portales,  New  Mexico.  In  the  same  year  he  accepted  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  schools  at  Clevis  and  in  1911  he  went  to  Carlsbad 
as  superintendent  of  schools,  occupying  that  position  for  three  years.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  Professor  Bailey,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  he  was 
appointed  to  that  position.  Since  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  fifteen 
new  schoolhouses  have  been  built.  This  indicates  the  great  increase  in  the 
work  of  the  office,  showing  the  rapid  growth  in  population  and  also  indicating 
that  adequate  care  is  being  taken  of  this.  Mr.  Poore  is  doing  excellent  work 
in  his  ofl&ce,  advancing  the  standard  of  the  schools  and  introducing  the  modem 
methods  which  are  of  greatest  benefit  in  preparing  the  young  for  life's  prac- 
tieal  and  'responsible  duties.  Professor  Poore  has  continued  his  own  educa- 
tion by  i>08t-graduate  work  in  the  University  of  California  and  the  University 
of  Nashville  and,  moreover,  he  is  always  studying  privately,  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  gain  knowledge  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  him  in  his  educational  work. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1910,  Mr.  Poore  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Bdith  Lands  and  they  have  one  child,  John  W.  Professor  Poore 's  political 
sdlegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic  party  and  fraternally  he  is  connected 
with  the  Masons,  serving  at  this  writing  as  junior  warden  of  the  local  lodge. 
He  has  also  taken  the  Boyal  Arch  and  Knight  Templar  degrees.  He  belongs 
to  the  Commercial  Club  and  thus  cooperates  in  many  movements  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  ranch  and  raises  sheep  near  the  mountains 
and  he  enjoys  hunting  and  other  phases  of  outdoor  life.  The  spirit  of  western 
enterprise  is  manifest  in  his  career  and  he  is  taking  active  part  in  the  work 
of  upbuilding  a  great  empire  in  the  Southwest. 
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« 

CARL  B.  LIVINGSTON 

Carl  B.  livingston  ia  engaged  in  law  praetiee  in  Carlsbad,  his  native  eaty. 
He  is  one  of  the  younger  repreeentatiyes  of  the  bar  but  already  has  gained  pro- 
fessional prominence  that  numy  an  older  lawyer  might  well  envy.  Qb  wu 
bom  January  31,  1889,  a  son  of  Morgan  and  Martha  £.  (Ward)  LivingitQii, 
the  former  a  well  known  cattleman  of  Eddy  county. 

Carl  B.  LlTingston  attended  the  Staunton  Military  Academy  of  Virginia 
after  completing  his  public  school  course  and  was  graduated  from  that  initi- 
tution  with  the  dass  of  1909.  He  afterward  became  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
serving  as  one  of  the  instructors  in  that  institution  for  a  year.  He  next  en- 
tered the  Uniyersity  of  Virginia  for  the  study  of  law  and  was  graduated  on 
the  completion  of  the  law  course  with  the  class  of  1914.  Immediately  after- 
ward he  returned  home  and  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profeerion, 
to  which  he  has  since  given  his  time  and  energies,  winning  a  creditable  plaee 
among  the  young  lawyers  of  his  part  of  the  state.  He  is  ambitious  to  win 
success  and  therefore  he  is  giving  close  attrition  to  every  phase  of  his  work, 
preparing  his  cases  with  thoroughness  and  presenting  his  cause  with  cleaiaeaB 
and  precision. 

Mr.  Livingston  is  a  democrat  in  politics  and  in  religious  faith  he  is  a  Proteet' 
ant.  He  belongs  to  the  Phi  Kappa  Alpha  and  to  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Scarab  Literary  Society.  He  enjoys  motoring  and 
other  phases  of  outdoor  life  and  he  is  not  unknown  in  literary  cirdea,  having 
done  considerable  writing.  He  regards  the  practice  of  law,  however,  aa  hie 
real  life  work  and  in  his  devotion  to  his  profession  is  found  the  secret  of  his 
growing  success. 

SCOTT  ETTER 

Scott  Etter  is  a  special  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States  government,  with 
headquarters  at  Carlsbad,  and  is  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Pecos  Water 
Users'  Association.  Both  as  a  business  man  and  citisen  his  standing  is  high 
and  his  ability  in  many  respects  is  pronounced.  He  was  bom  in  Palmyra, 
Illinois,  October  30,  1875,  a  son  of  James  and  Julia  (Biehie)  Etter.  After 
attending  the  public  schools  he  attended  Blackburn  OoUege  of  Oarlinvillef  Illi- 
nois, and  later  took  up  the  profession  of  teaching.  While  thus  engaged  he 
devoted  every  possible  moment  to  the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  prae- 
tiee before  the  Illinois  bar.  He  was  also  admitted  to  praetiee  in  the 
courts  of  Missouri  and  after  foUovdng  his  profession  in  those  states  fm 
about  ten  years  he  vras  obliged  to  seek  a  change  of  climate  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health  and  in  1909  went  to  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico.  For  a  year  thereafter 
he  engaged  in  farming,  living  the  outdoor  life  in  order  to  benefit  his  health. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  entered  the  service  of  the  water  users  of  the  Carle- 
bad  government  project  as  secretary  and  director  and  has  since  occupied  the 
position,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged  in  a  prompt  and  eonseientionfl 
manner,  making  a  creditable  record  as  a  public  official. 

In  1910  Mr.  Etter  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Carrie  Meddler,  of 
Evansville,  Indiana,  by  whom  he  has  tvro  children,  Boscoe  and  Franees.    The 
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paroita  are  memben  of  the  Christian  chureh  and  Mr.  Etter  ia  identified  with 
varione  fraternal  organi«ation»,  including  the  Odd  FeUowSy  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Knights  of  Khorassan.  He  belongs  also  to  the  Gommeroial 
Qub  of  Carlsbady  of  which  he  was  the  secretary  for  two  years.  He  has  been 
mayor  of  the  oity  for  two  years  and  as  chief  executive  officer  sought  in  every 
posnble  way  to  promote  the  welfare  and  advance  the  beet  interests  of  his  city. 
Like  a  great  majority  of  New  Mexico 's  residents^  he  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
aubjeet  of  irrigation  and  water  supply  for  the  Southwest  and  has  done  im- 
portant work  in  that  connection.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  state 
board  of  water  commissioners  under  two  legislative  appointments  and  he  be- 
longs to  the  National  Federation  of  Water  Users,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  executive  board.  He  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Lane  to 
revalue  the  Carlsbad  project  in  1915  and  his  opinions  regarding  questions  of 
this  character  are  broadly  accepted  as  authority,  for  the  public  recognises  that 
lie  has  studied  deeply  along  this  line  and  knows  the  possibilities,  the  needs 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  state.  He  is  fond  of  hunting,  fishing  and  outdoor 
life  and  when  leisure  affords  him  opportunity  he  indulges  his  taste  in  that 
direction.  With  his  arrival  in  New  Mexico  the  state  gained  one  of  its  valued 
and  substantial  citixens  —  a  man  whose  work  has  been  of  marked  worth  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  New  Mexico,  especially  along  the  line  of  developing 
its  water  supply. 

JOHN  W.  ARMSTRONG 

John  W.  Armstrong,  former  mayor  of  Carlsbad,  and  member  of  the  bar, 
was  bom  at  Knob  Noster,  Johnson  county,  Missouri,  March  2,  1871,  a  son  of 
John  W.  and  Amelia  A  (Stuart)  Armstrong.  The  father  served  with  the 
Confederate  army  and  both  he  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  Missouri.  Beared 
to  manhood  in  his  native  state,  John  W.  Armstrong  supplemented  his  public 
aehool  training  by  study  in  the  Weaubleau  Christian  College  and  in  the  Mor- 
risviUe  College  at  Morrisville,  Missouri,  and  after  completing  his  more  specifi- 
eallj  literary  course  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  University  of  Missouri 
at  Oolnmbia,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1902. 

Daring  the  first  year  of  his  practice  Mr.  Armstrong  was  located  at  Hermitage 
and  in  1904  removed  to  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  where  he  became  senior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Armstrong  ft  Botts.  In  1915  the  present  law  firm  of  Armstrong 
k  Dow  was  formed  and  in  this  connection  he  is  now  practicing.  The  firm  is 
aoeorded  a  liberal  patronage  and  throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  residence 
here  Mr.  Armstrong  has  displayed  marked  ability  in  handling  important  legal 
eaaes.  His  analysis  is  dear,  his  presentation  as  concise  as  the  case  will  per- 
mit and  his  deductions  are  at  all  times  logicaL 

In  1901  Mr.  Armstrong  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alta  Mae  Morton, 
who  attended  Stephens  College  and  also  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia. 
Their  children  are  Stuart  Morton  and  John  W.,  Jr.  Mr.  Armstrong  gives  his 
political  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party,  while  the  religious  faith  of  the 
family  is  that  of  the  Methodist  ehurch.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  at  different  times 
been  called  to  public  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged  with  prompt- 
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11608  and  fidelity.  He  served  for  one  term  as  ooimtj  saperintendent  of  sehooU 
in  Eddy  county  and  since  1908  he  has  been  probate  judge.  He  was  sergeant  at 
arms  in  the  Missouri  senate  committee  for  the  investigation  of  the  8t^  Louis 
city  government  about  1899  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
in  Missouri  of  the  county  in  which  he  made  his  home.  In  1914  and  1915  he 
served  as  mayor  of  Oarlsbad  and  gave  to  the  city  a  public-spirited  and  progres- 
sive administration  characterized  by  needed  reform  and  improvement.  At  all 
times  he  is  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  progress  in  relation  to  public  affairs  and 
his  work  has  wrought  good  results.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Masons  and  with  the  Odd  Fellows.  He  belongs  also  to  the  Commercial  dub 
and  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  ways  has  given  many  tangible  evidenees  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he  makes  his  home. 
Oarlsbad  justly  numbers  him  not  only  among  its  well  known  but  also  among  \U 
most  highly  honored  eitiiens. 

JOSEPH  N.  LIVINGSTON 

The  Southwest  is  rapidly  developing  and  drawing  to  it  a  class  of  enter- 
prising, progressive  citizens  who  recognise  the  opportunities  here  offered  snd 
utilise  them  not  only  for  personal  advancement  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity as  welL  Such  a  one  is  Joseph  N.  Livingston,  the  cashier  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oarlsbad.  He  was  bom  in  Ooleman  county,  Texas,  December 
12,  1880,  a  son  of  Morgan  and  Amanda  (Lee)  Livingston.  The  father  was  for 
many  years  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  in  New  Mexico,  and  he  and  his  wife 
are  now  living  in  Oarlsbad. 

Joseph  N.  Livingston  was  but  four  years  old  when,  in  1884,  his  paroits  re- 
moved to  what  is  now  Oarlsbad  but  was  at  that  time  known  as  Eddy  and  he  b 
indebted  to  the  public  schools  for  his  early  education,  while  for  two  years  he 
was  a  student  in  the  normal  school  at  Ohillicothe,  Missouri^  and  reeeived  com- 
mercial training  in  a  business  college  at  Los  Angele&  He  not  only  learned 
the  lessons  taught  in  the  schools  but  gained  the  added  experience  which  one 
must  have  when  he  leaves  the  parental  roof  and  is  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility in  making  plans  for  his  future  life.  When  his  education  was  com- 
pleted he  began  working  on  the  range  in  connection  with  the  cattle  bosinefli, 
to  which  he  devoted  a  number  of  years,  and  in  May,  1908,  he  entered  the  bank 
as  a  bookkeeper  and  as  assistant  cashier.  In  the  fall  of  1915,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  posiUon  of  cashier  and  is  regarded  as  a  courteous  and  obliging  official 
who  does  everything  in  his  power  to  further  the  interests  of  the  patrons  of  the 
bank,  vdiOe  at  the  same  time  he  carefully  safeguards  the  interests  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  business  of  the  bank  has  rapidly  grown  and  his  efforts  have 
contributed  to  this  increase.  In  addition  to  his  financial  affairs  Mr.  livingston 
has  large  cattle  interests^  being  thus  prominently  connected  with  an  industry 
which  is  largely  the  source  of  the  state 's  wealth.  While  but  of  middle  age  he 
is  one  of  the  old  residents  of  Oarlsbad,  having  lived  there  for  more  than  thirty- 
two  years,  and  he  has  seen  the  transformation  from  primitive  conditions  to  the 
present  prosperity  in  that  section  of  the  Pecos  valley. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Livingston  is  a  democrat  and  fraternally  he  is 


Joseph  N.  Livingston 
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eonneeted  with  the  Maaona,  advaneing  to  high  degrees  in  both  the  York  and 
Scottish  Bites.  He  ia  also  an  Odd  Fellow  and  his  brethren  of  these  fraternities 
entertain  for  him  warm  regard,  appreciating  his  many  sterling  traits  of  char- 
acter. 

RICHARD  M.  THORNE 

Bichard  M.  Thome,  a  furniture  dealer  of  Carlsbad,  was  bom  in  Leaven- 
worth county,  Kansas,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1879.  His  parents  were  Bich- 
ard W.  and  Mary  O.  (English)  Thome,  the  former  a  farmer  by  occupation. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits  but  passed  away  some  years  ago. 
Hifl  widow,  who  still  survives,  is  living  in  Carlsbad* 

Richard  M.  Thome  spent  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  early  formed  habits  of  industry  and  per- 
severance and  he  early  learned  that  business  success  is  based  upon  energy  and 
cloee  application.  When  quite  young  he  went  to  work  on  a  farm  in  Kansas 
and  was  thus  employed  until  1896,  when  he  came  to  BoswelL  He  accepted  a 
position  with  the  UUery  Furniture  Company  in  Boswell,  there  continuing  until 
1903,  when  he  removed  to  Carlsbad  to  take  charge  of  the  Carlsbad  branch  of 
the  store  with  which  he  had  formerly  been  associated.  Here  he  continued  in 
the  responsible  position  of  manager  until  1907  and  in  the  meantime  he  care- 
fully saved  his  earnings  until  his  economy  and  industry  had  brought  him  suffi- 
cient capital  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  Carlsbad  store,  of  which  he  then 
heeame  proprietor.  He  has  since  successfully  conducted  the  business  and  car- 
ries a  good  line  of  furniture,  meeting  the  demands  of  the  general  public  in  this 
connection.  He  also  has  an  undertaking  department  with  all  modem  equip- 
ment, and  both  branches  of  his  business  are  carefully  and  wisely  directed  and 
are  bringing  to  him  a  liberal  patronage. 

In  1905  Mr.  Thome  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Wallace,  by 
whom  he  has  two  children,  Bichard  W.  and  Elisabeth  A.  The  religious  faith 
of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  his  politieal  views  Mr. 
Thome  is  a  democrat  and  by  Governor  McDonald  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  county  road  board,  in  which  position  he  is  serving  for  the  second  term, 
iisain  under  the  appointment  of  the  govemor.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of 
the  town  board  and  is  quite  active  and  influential  in  local  political  circles.  He 
if  wen  qualified  for  leadership  and  he  speaks  with  authority  upon  many  ques- 
tions that  have  to  do  with  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  district.  His 
iahors  are  resultant  and  beneficial,  not  only  in  the  field  of  business  but  also  in 
connection  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides.  He  is  very 
prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  in  which  he  has  attained  high  degree.  He 
is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  is  now  senior  grand  warden  of  the  grand  lodge 
of  New  Mexico.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows  society  and  he  is  vice 
president  of  the  Oarlsbad  Commercial  Club,  which  indicates  his  deep  and  help- 
fol  interest  in  the  welfare  and  business  development  of  the  community  in  which 
he  makes  his  home.  He  is  fond  of  hunting  and  firiiing  and  outdoor  life  and 
when  business  permits  turns  to  those  pursuits  for  pleasure  and  recreation. 
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Indiana,  on  the  lat  of  June,  1878,  a  son  of  John  W.  and  Sarah  A.  (Ooekrell) 
Baker.  The  father,  who  waa  a  farmer  by  occupation,  died  in  Indiana  but  the 
mother  ia  now  Hying  with  her  aon  Dr.  Baker  in  Arteaia.  He  waa  the  youngeat 
in  a  family  of  ten  children,  aix  aona  and  four  daughtera. 

Beared  in  hia  native  atate.  Dr.  Baker  attended  the  public  achoola  and  after* 
ward  the  Uniyersity  of  Indiana  at  Bloomington,  where  he  completed  a  courae 
with  the  daaa  of  1900.  Having  determined  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine 
his  fife  work,  he  next  entered  the  Louiaville  Medical  College  of  Kentucky  and 
wEf  graduated  therefrom  with  the  daaa  of  1904.  He  put  hia  theoretical  knowl- 
edge to  the  practical  teat  in  a  year 'a  aervice  aa  interne  in  the  City  Hoapital  at 
Looiflville^  and  there  gained  broad  and  valuable  experience  auch  aa  hoapital 
pnetioe  offera.  Later  he  took  poat  graduate  work  in  New  York,  where  he  re- 
maiiied  for  a  year.  He  flrat  entered  upon  active  practice  in  the  State  Hoapital 
of  Iowa,  where  he  remained  for  two  yeara,  after  which  he  made  hia  way  to 
BoflweU,  New  Mexico,  and  for  a  year  practiced  in  connection  with  Dr.  Kin- 
nnger.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  removed  to  Arteaia,  where  he  haa 
since  been  located  and  it  ia  aaid  that  he  haa  all  the  aurgical  practiee  of  hia 
diatriet  He  ia  well  qualified  for  that  branch  of  prof eaaional  work,  for  he  haa 
eomprehenaiye  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  the  component  parte  of  the  human 
bodj  and  the  onalaughta  made  upon  it  by  diaeaae.  Hia  aurgical  work  ia  a 
manif eetation  of  auperior  akill  and  he  haa  effected  many  notable  curea.  Almost 
erery  year  he  goea  to  New  York,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  or  to  Bocheater,  Minne- 
sota, for  poat  graduate  work,  attending  in  the  laat  named  city  the  clinica  con- 
doeted  by  the  f  amoua  Mayo  Brothera,  regarded  today  aa  the  moat  diatinguiahed 
Borgeona  in  all  America. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1901,  Dr.  Baker  waa  married  to  Miaa  Margaret  Cox, 
ind  they  have  one  aon,  Craig  Kinainger.  The  parenta  hold  membendiip  in  the 
Christian  church  and  Dr.  Baker  ia  also  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellowa  lodge 
and  the  encampment  of  the  Modem  Woodmen,  the  Bed  Men,  the  Owla  and  the 
Workmen.  He  tuma  for  recreation  and  pleasure  to  fiahing  and  hunting,  ia 
fond  of  other  phaaea  of  outdoor  life  and  manly  athletic  aporta  Hia  political 
allegiancfl  ia  given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  atanchly  endoraea  all  the 
plana  and  meaaurea  which  are  calculated  to  benefit  and  improve  the  welfare 
of  the  atate  in  which  he  Uvea  He  regarda  hia  profeeaional  dutiea,  however, 
as  the  most  important  interest  of  hia  life  and  he  aparea  no  'pains  that  will 
promote  hia  knowledge  or  advance  hia  efficiency.  Hia  work  therefore  haa  been 
of  the  greatest  benefit,  for  hia  powera  have  developed  and  he  haa  few  equala  and 
no  anperiora  in  aurgical  work  in  thia  diatriet. 

J.  D.  ATWOOD 

J.  D.  Atwood,  member  of  the  bar  practicing  at  Artesia,  was  bom  in  Bowie 
eonnfy,  Texas,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1883,  a  aon  of  William  M.  and 
Genevra  (NeUlea)  Atwood.  The  father,  who  devoted  hia  life  to  the  lumber 
baainflaa,  put  aaide  all  peraonal  conaiderationa  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
and  eoliated  in  defenae  of  hia  loved  aouthland,  joining  the  Confederate  army  aa 
a  member  of  Throckmorton's  Begiment  He  and  his  wife  are  now  making 
their  home  at  Ban  Angelo,  Texaa 
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J.  D.  Atwood  was  educated  in  the  pnbUe  sehools  and  pnzioed  a  eoDeg« 
eoune  at  Ouachita  OoUege  in  Arkaneaa^  from  which  institution  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1904.  He  next  entered  the  Uu- 
yersity  of  Texas  at  Austin  and  therein  prepared  for  law  practice,  completiii^ 
his  course  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1906.  Thus  qualified  to  enter  upon 
actiTo  work  at  the  bar  he  returned  to  his  native  county,  where  he  praetieed  nntii 
1910.  He  then  came  to  Artesia,  New  Mexico,  where  he  has  since  remained 
and  has  been  accorded  a  good  clientage. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1908,  Mr.  Atwood  was  married  to  Miss  Olga  M. 
MeWhorter,  and  they  are  prmninent  socially  in  the  city  in  which  they  make 
their  hom&  Mra  Atwood  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church.  In  his  poHtieal 
views  Mr.  Atwood  is  a  democrat  and  he  has  had  military  expmence  as  captain 
of  Company  G  of  local  militia. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Grant  County 

GRANT  county  was  originally  a  part  of  the  great  county  of 
-  Dona  Ana  which  covered  the  entire  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  "^  and 
the  Gadsden  Purchase.'^  The  county  lies  *'  in  the  extreme  south- 
western portion  of  the  State  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  So- 
corro, on  the  south  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  east  by 
Sierra  and  Luna.  It  possesses  remarkable  resources  and  covers  one 
of  the  largest  and  richest  mining  districts  in  the  world,  the  activities 
in  this  regard  during  the  past  few  years  being  phenomenal.'^ 

On  account  of  its  isolation  and  the  constant  marauding  expedi- 
tions of  the  Apache  this  section  was  not  occupied  for  stock  raising 
purposes  until  late  in  the  ** seventies/'  the  principal  industry  being 

91  Ante,  yoL  ii,  p.  455. 

9*  Ante,  voL  ii,  p.  311,  note  236. 

99  New  Mexieo  Session  Laws,  1868,  eh.  20.  The  county  was  named  for  Gen- 
eral U.  8.  Qrant  who,  at  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  legidatore,  had  juat  been 
elected  president  of  the  United  States.  The  original  boundaries:  ''Oommenc- 
ing  at  tiie  comers  of  townships  20  and  21  south,  range  7  and  8  west,  which  said 
eomers  are  about  four  miles  northeasterly  from  Fort  Oummings,  in  Dofia  Ana 
eountj;  thence  running  northerly  in  a  direct  line  across  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Mimbres  to  a  point  due  west  of  the  Ojo  del  Muerto;  thence  west  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Territory;  thence  south  along  said  boundary  to  the 
eouthwest  comer  of  the  Territory;  thence  following  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Territory  eastwardly  to  a  point  on  said  southern  boundary  due  south  of  the 
place  of  beginning;  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning."  In  1880,  Lowe 
of  1880y  eh.  43,  the  east  boundary  was  changed,  it  being  abo  provided  that  the 
town  of  Hillsborough  and  the  country  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  that 
town  diould  be  in  and  a  part  of  the  county  of  Dofia  Ana. 

This  section  in  1860  was  Precinct  Number  10  of  Dofta  Ana  county  and  cov- 
ered the  settlements  of  the  Bio  Mimbres  and  the  Copper  mines.  Later,  in  1863, 
after  the  organisation  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  it  was  known  as  Precinct 
Number  9  and  comprised  the  settlements  of  Finos  Altos,  the  Copper  Mines  and 
Fort  West  —  the  post  being  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Gila. 

M  Population  (1910)  14,813;  county  seat.  Silver  City;  acreage  open  to  entry 
under  IT.  8.  Land  Office,  Las  Graces,  surveyed,  700,156 ;  unsurveyed,  1,113,544. 
Principal  cities  and  towns:  Silver  City,  x>opulation  3,217,  aJtitude  5,931; 
Lordsburg,  population  1,323;  Santa  Rita,  population  1,400;  Fort  Bayard, 
population  600. 
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ket  where  there  would  be  some  return;  but  it  was  not  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century  that  the  advent  of  the  great  civ- 
ilueer,  the  raflroad,  made  it  possible  for  these  deposits  of  nature's 
wealth  to  be  placed  where  they  were  needed.  Even  then  it  was 
only  the  highest  grade  of  material  which  could  be  utilized.  The 
people  in  whose  hands  this  great  wealth  was  at  that  time  intrusted 
failed  to  recognize  that  outside  of  the  comparatively  small  high 
grade  zones  there  was  a  wealth  far  in  excess  of  that  which  was  then 
being  utilized.  It  was  left  for  an  unknown  engineer,*^  by  chance 
assigned  to  this  search  for  truth  to  prove,  by  painstaking  detail 
work,  investigation,  and  careful  study  of  the  correlated  facts,  that 
this  deposit  was  valuable  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  all  who  had 
passed  before. 

It  is  elaimed  by  old  native  residents  of  the  southern  portion  of 
New  Mexico,,  some  of  whom  are  now  living  on  the  Mimbres  river, 
that  gold  was  washed  out  of  Santo  Domingo  Gulch  in  the  Pinos 
Altos  region  of  Grant  county  before  the  Civil  War;  but,  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  fact  that  gold  existed  here  was  not  well  understood  and 
it  was  not  until  the  month  of  May,  1860,  that  any  discovery  was  an- 
noonced.  This  discovery  was  made  by  Colonel  Snively  and  a  party 
of  California  miners  who  visited  the  region  and  discovered  the  ex- 
istence of  the  precious  metal  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Pinos  Altos  in  what  is  known  as  ''Bich  Gulch."  In  the  month  of 
June  of  that  year  the  working  of  the  placers  was  in  full  blast  and 
by  December  more  than  fifteen  hundred  people  from  Chihuahua, 
Sonora,  Texas,  and  California  were  in  the  camp.  The  average  pro- 
duction, per  man,  at  that  time  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per 
day.  Other  gulches  were  discovered  in  the  fall  and  sununer  of 
I860  and  in  December,  the  first  quartz  mine  was  discovered  by 
Thomas  Mastin  *"  and  others  which  was  called  the  ''Pacific  Mine." 

estimate  of  41,000,000  pounds  of  copper  ia  eonaervatiye.  From  1845  to  1912 
New  Mexico  had  an  on^ut  of  124,353,963  pounds,  most  of  which  came  from 
Grant  eonntj  —  Santa  Bita  district.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Chino  Cop- 
per Company  for  1912  show  the  output  for  that  year  to  be  29,237,966  and  for 
1913,  53,170,145  pounds.  The  output  for  1915  was  about  75,000,000  and  for 
1916  approximately  100,000,000  pounds. 

9T  John  M.  Sully ;  see  Old  Santa  FS,  op.  oit. 

M  General  James  H.  Carleton,  Letter  to  GoL  J.  C.  McFerran;  copy  in  pos- 
session  of  B.  £.  Twitchell.  General  Carleton,  in  company  with  Governor  Bobert 
B.  Mitchell,  Charles  P.  Clever,  and  John  Pratt,  U.  S.  Marshal,  visited  Pinos 
Altos  in  1867 ;  in  this  letter  is  found  aU  of  the  facts  herein  stated.  Fort  Bay- 
ard ''as  yet,  only  an  assemblage  of  log  houses"  was  declared  by  Carleton  to 
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when  the  Apache  again  came  and  stripped  the  miners  of  all  their 
stock.  This  caused  another  suspension  of  nearly  all  work  until 
1866,  when  Virgil  Mastin,  Samuel  J.  Jones,  Joseph  Reynolds,  J. 
Edgar  Origgs,  and  Jacob  Amberg  organized  the  Pinos  Altos  Mining 
Company,  which  was  chartered  by  the  Territorial  legislature. 

In  1867,  the  town  of  Pinos  Altos  was  regularly  laid  out  and  plat- 
ted by  the  Pinos  Altos  Town  Company,  of  which  Samuel  J.  Jones 
was  the  leader.  Leading  merchants  were  Reynolds  and  Origgs, 
John  A.  Miller,  and  Virgil  Mastin.  The  latter 's  store  was  a  very 
extensive  affair.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  region 
and  lost  his  life  on  the  road  a  short  distance  from  Pinos  Altos  where 
he  was  murdered  by  the  Indians ;  this  occurred  in  1868.  A  short 
time  afterward  Richard  Hudson  was  shot  through  both  arms  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  near  the  camp.  In  truth,  at  that  time,  it  was  not 
safe  for  single  individuals  or  small  parties  to  venture  even  short 
distances  from  the  town,  and  the  stories  of  marvelous  escapes  from 
the  dreaded  Apache  would  fill  colunms.  Finally  the  settlers  en- 
tered into  a  compact  with  the  Apache  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  large 
cross  should  be  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  just  north  of  the 
town  and  as  long  as  it  remained  no  killing  was  to  be  done.  This 
compact  was  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  Apache  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Pinos  Altos  reached  its  flood  tide,  however,  in  the  late  ''six- 
ues.''  It  lost  the  county  seat  in  1874  and  was  overshadowed  by 
Silver  City,  destined  to  become  the  mining  center  of  the  Southwest. 

Silver  City  was  made  the  county  seat  in  1874,  the  first  official 
records  dating  from  1868,  June  5th,  at  Pinos  Altos.  The  first 
officials  of  the  new  county,  serving  at  Pinos  Altos,  were  John  K. 
Houston,  probate  judge ;  Alexander  Brand,  clerk ;  John  A.  Miller, 
treasurer.  Thereafter  Houston  remained  probate  judge  until  1871, 
when  Richard  Hudson  was  chosen,  continuing  in  office  until  the 
county  seat  was  removed  to  Silver  City.  There  were  no  county 
commissioners  in  those  days,  all  of  the  functions  of  that  board  being 
performed  by  the  probate  judge.  It  was  during  the  time  when 
Richard  Hudson  was  probate  judge  of  Grant  county  that  the  peo- 
ple, by  resolution,  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose,  served  notice 
upon  the  federal  authorities  of  the  Indian  department  and  the  army 
itself,  that  they  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  depredations  then 
being  committed  by  ** reservation   Indians"   as  they   called   the 
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Apache  then  residing  at  the  Canada  Alamosa*    The  massacre  of  the 
Apache  ^^^  at  Camp  Grant,  Arizona,  April  30, 1871,  tacitly,  at  least, 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  settlers  throughout  the  Southwest  at 
that  time. 
Captain  Richard  Hudson  was  at  this  time  probate  judge  of  Grant 

101  Third  Annual  Report,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  1871.  BtateoflBt 
of  Lieut  Boyal  £.  Whitman,  Third  CaTalry,  U.  8.  A.:  "On  the  moraiiig  of 
April  I  was  at  breakfast  at  7:30  o'clock,  when  a  despatch  was  brought  to 
me  by  a  sergeant  of  CSompanj  P,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  from  Captain  Penn, 
commanding  Csaap  Lowell,  informing  me  that  a  large  party  had  left  Towm 
on  the  28th  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  kOIing  all  the  Indians  at  this  poit 
(Gamp  Grant).  I  immediately  sent  the  two  interpreters  mounted  to  the  Indian 
Camp  with  orders  to  tell  the  chiefs  the  exact  state  of  things  and  for  them  to 
bring  their  entire  party  inside  the  post  As  I  had  no  cavalry  and  but  ahont 
fifty  infantry  (all  recinits)  and  no  other  officer,  I  could  not  leave  the  post  to 
go  to  their 'defense.  My  messengers  returned  in  about  an  hour  with  the  int^- 
gence  that  tiiey  could  find  no  living  Indians. 

'  <  The  camp  was  burning  and  the  grounds  strewed  with  their  dead  mutilated 
women  and  children.  I  immediately  mounted  a  party  of  about  twenty  soldien 
and  citizens  and  sent  them  with  the  post  surgeon  with  a  wagon  to  bring  m 
the  wounded,  if  any  could  be  found.  The  pa^  returned  late  in  the  evening 
having  found  no  wounded  and  without  having  been  able  to  communicate  witii 
any  of  the  survivors.  Early  the  next  morning  I  took  a  similar  party  wttii 
spades  and  shovels  and  went  out  and  buried  all  the  dead  in  and  immediately 
about  the  camp.  I  had  the  day  before  offered  the  interpreters  or  anyone  who 
could  do  so  $100.00  to  go  to  the  mountains  and  conmiunicate  with  them  sad 
convince  them  that  no  officer  or  soldier  of  the  United  States  Government  had 
been  concerned  in  the  vile  transaction ;  and  failing  in  this  I  thought  the  act  of 
caring  for  their  dead  would  be  an  evidence  to  tton  of  our  sympathy  at  lesrt 
and  ttie  conjecture  proved  correct  for  while  at  the  work  many  of  them  csme 
to  the  spot  and  indulged  in  their  expressions  of  grief  too  wild  and  terrible 
to  be  described. 

' '  That  evening  th^  began  to  come  in  from  all  directions,  singly  and  in  ansll 
parties,  so  changed  in  forty-eight  hours  as  to  be  hardly  recogniaable,  during 
which  time  they  had  neither  eaten  nor  slept.  Many  of  tiie  men  whose  f  amiliet 
had  all  been  Idlled  when  I  spoke  to  them  and  expressed  sympathy  for  them 
were  obliged  to  turn  away  unable  to  speak  and  too  proud  to  show  their  grief. 
The  women  whose  children  had  been  killed  or  stolen  were  convulsed  with  grief 
and  looked  at  me  appealingly  as  though  I  was  their  last  hope  on  earth.  Chil- 
dren'who  two  days  before  had  been  nill  of  fun  and  frolic  kept  at  a  distance 
expressing  wondering  horror.  I  did  what  I  could;  I  fed  them  and  talked  to 
them  and  listened  patiently  to  their  accounts.  I  sent  horses  into  the  mountains 
to  bring  in  two  badly  wounded  women,  one  shot  through  the  left  lung  and  one 
with  an  arm  shattered.  These  two  were  attended  to  and  are  doing  well  and  will 
recover.  Their  camp  was  surrounded  and  attacked  at  daybresk.  So  sudden 
and  unexpected  it  was  that  no  one  was  awake  to  give  the  alarm  and  I  found 
quite  a  number  of  women  shot  while  asleep  beside  their  bundles  of  hay  which 
they  had  collected  to  bring  in  on  that  morning.  The  wounded  who  were  un- 
able to  get  away  had  their  brains  beaten  out  with  clubs  or  stones  while  some 
were  shot  full  of  arrows  after  having  been  mortally  wounded  by  gun-shot 
The  bodies  were  all  stripped.  Of  the  whole  number  buried  one  was  an  old 
man  and  one  was  a  well  grown  boy.  All  the  rest  were  women  and  ehUdren. 
Of  the  whole  number  killed  and  missing  about  125,  only  eight  were  men.    It 
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county  and  the  constant  depredations  by  Indians  was  a  matter  of 
eoncem  to  him  as  the  person  in  charge  of  the  county  affairs  and  the 
ivelf are  of  its  citizens.  In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Indian 
agent  at  Canada  Alamosa  Captain  Hudson  gave  expression  ^®*  to 
the  sentiment  of  New  Mexicans  as  it  obtained  at  the  time  in  the 
southwestern^^'  portion  of  the  Territory.  The  hostility  of  the 
Apache  toward  the  ' '  American ' '  settler  did  not  become  acute  until 

liaf  been  «ud  that  the  men  were  not  there  —  they  were  all  there.  On  the  28th 
we  eonnted  128  men,  a  small  number  being  aboent  for  mescal,  all  of  whom 
han  smee  been  in.  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  them  since  the 
affair  and  have  been  astonished  at  their  continued  unshaken  faith  in  me  and 
their  perfectly  dear  understanding  of  their  misfortune.  Th^  sa^:  'We 
know  tiiere  are  a  great  manj  white  men  and  Mexicans  who  do  not  wish  us  to 
life  in  peace.  We  know  that  the  Papagos  would  not  have  come  after  us  at 
this  time  unless  they  had  been  persuaded  to  do  so.'  " 

i9i  Letter  J  Pinos  Altos,  N.  M.,  July  18,  1871,  Bichard  Hudson  to  O.  F.  Piper, 
Indian  Agent,  Oaiiada  Alamosa:  "What  we  want  to  know  is,  whether  our 
ifeoek  can  be  recovered  or  not  from  Indians  on  your  reservation,  when  fully 
proved  and  identified,  or  if  we  are  to  be  forever  at  the  mercv  of  these  tiiieving, 
murderous  Apaehes  who  have  a  house  of  refuge  at  Alamosaf  If  so,  the  sooner 
we  know  it  the  better  because  the  eiticens  of  this  country  are  determined  to 
pot  a  stop  to  it  and  if  th^  carry  out  their  programme  the  Gamp  Grant  massacre 
will  be  thrown  entirely  in  the  shade  and  Alamosa  will  rank  next  to  Band  Greek. 

''I  have  done  my  best  to  keep  the  people  of  Grant  county  from  committing 
any  overt  act  but  unless  we  have  some  reliable  protection  furnished  us  soon 
from  the  thieving,  murderous  villains  whom  you  are  feeding  and  have  not  the 
power  to  keep  from  robbing  and  plundering  our  people,  I  shall  hereafter  do 
nothing  to  prevent  an  armed  body  of  true,  iMld  frontiersmen  from  leaving  this 
eoonty  on  one  of  the  numerous  trails  that  lead  to  Alamosa  to  find  their  stock 
and  punish  the  robbers  and  murderers  wherever  they  may  find  them.  I  do  hope 
70a  may  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  such  a  thing  but  I  can  assure  you 
onlees  something  is  done  soon  our  indignant  citizens  will  turn  out  enmasse  and 
Mttle  the  Alamosa  reservation  question  fully." 

i^  ProeeedmgM  of  a  meeting  of  the  citisens  of  the  town  of  Bio  ICimbres, 
Grant  county.  New  Mexico,  which  assembled  spontaneously  at  the  store  of  B.  V. 
Newaham  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  on  Wednescuiy,  July  19,  1871: 

''Whereas,  the  people  of  Bio  Mimbres,  Grant  county,  New  Mexico,  have 
lieen  continually  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  stock  and  household  goods,  and 
hare,  by  actually  following  their  stock,  found  it  on  the  Indian  reservation  at 
Oifiada  Alamosa,  and  upon  identifying  their  property,  could  not  recover  it  or 
get  any  satisfaction  from  the  Indian  agent,  and  whereas,  the  Gonstitution  of 
the  United  States  grants  to  every  American  citizen  the  right  of  life,  liberty 
and  property;  and,  whereas,  they  have  until  now  supplicated  in  vain  to  the 
antborities,  both  civil  and  military,  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances;  Therefore, 
be  it  Beeolved,  That  our  own  is  iJl  we  ask,  and  will  and  must  have,  even  at  the 
peril  and  sacrifice  of  our  lives  and  property.  Besolved,  That  the  people  of 
Grant  Gounty,  New  Mexico  organise  themselves  into  a  posse,  and  f oUow  tiieir 
atoek  to  wherever  it  may  be,  and  take  it  by  force  wherever  found,  even  if  it 
be  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  Indian  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  tribe.  Be- 
eolved, That  if  opposed  by  Indians,  or  Army  officers,  let  them  be  looked  upon 
aa  our  worst  enemies,  and  the  common  enemies  of  New  Mexico,  and  be  deal^ 
with  accordingly.  Besolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  probate  judge  of  this  county.    B.  V.  NEW8HAM,  President" 
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the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century^  prior  to  the  conquest  and  the 
war  with  Mexico.  For  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Mexican  had  made  war  upon  this  apparently  un- 
tamable rover  of  the  plains  and  the  Indian  regarded  them  always 
as  implacable  enemies  and  plundered,  stole,  outraged,  and  murdeted 
whenever  he  had  opportunity.  This  hatred  of  ''Americans,"  how- 
ever,  did  not  exist  ^^  until  the  acts  of  some  individuals  compeUed 

104  Indian  Aff.  Bep»,  1S71':  * '  The  Mexican  govermnent,  formerlj  in  pones- 
sion  of  this  territory,  differed  widely  from  ours  in  its  poliey  and  vieiri  in 
relation  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  in  the  soiL  That  govenunent  held  that  the 
Indians  had  no  rights,  as  original  possessors  of  the  land,  which  it  was  in  anj 
manner  bound  to  respect,  and  to  thia  policy  is  due  the  unceasing  war  which  hai 
been  waged  by  this  people  against  the  Mexicans. 

' '  When  the  Americana  first  came  among  them  bringing  the  better  traditions 
of  their  country  with  them,  and  treating  5iem  as  a  people  whose  rights  to  the 
soil  not  having  yet  been  extinguished  by  treaty  or  oHierwise,  were  entitled  to 
some  respect,  and  so  treated  them  kindly,  the  Apaches  reeeiTod  them  as  trimdM. 
But  with  the  natural  gravitation  toward  barbarism  which  seems  inherent  in 
human  nature  when  left  unrestrained,  as  in  the  life  on  the  border,  the  Ameri- 
cans soon  learned  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Mexicans,  and  adiopting  their 
anti-christian  law  of  ''might  makes  right,"  began  to  treat  the  Apaches  u 
incumbrances  to  be  exterminated.  They  reaped  the  bloody  fruits  of  that  poliej 
in  a  war  which  has  cost  us  a  thousand  lives  and  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

"J.  H.  Lyman,  who  spent  a  year  in  1840  and  1841  among  the  Apaches  of 
Arisona,  relates  an  incident  which  occurred  among  the  Apaches  at  a  time  when 
they  treated  Americans  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality. 

*  *  The  Indians  were  then,  as  now,  hostile  to  the  Mexicans  of  Sonera  and  tbej 
were  constantly  making  raids  in  that  state  and  driving  off  cattle.  The  Ifoxi* 
cans  feared  them  and  were  unable  to  meet  them  man  to  man.  At  that  time 
American  trappera  found  the  beaver  very  abundant  about  the  headwaters  of 
the  Oila  river,  among  those  rich  mountain  valleys  where  the  Apaches  had,  and 
still  have,  their  secure  retreats.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  there  were  two  com- 
panies of  trappers  in  that  region.  One  of  the  companies,  about  seventeen  men, 
was  under  a  captain  named  Johnson.  The  other  company  consisted  of  thirty 
men,  I  think.  I  was  trapping  on  another  head  of  the  Gila,  several  miles  north. 
The  valleys  were  full  of  Apaches,  but  all  peaceful  toward  the  v^te  men,  both 
Indians  and  whites  visiting  each  other's  camps  constantly  and  fearlesslesslj, 
with  no  thought  of  treachery  or  evil.  Besides  the  Mexicans,  the  only  enemies 
of  the  Apaches  were  the  Pi-Utes  and  Navajos  on  the  northwest.  But  here  in 
their  fastness  they  felt  themselves  safe  from  all  foes. 

*  *  One  day  Johnson  concluded  to  go  down  to  Sonora  on  a  spree,  as  was  oeca- 
sionally  the  way  with  mountainmen.  He  there  saw  the  governor  of  the  de- 
partment, who  knowing  that  he  had  the  confidence. of  the  Indians,  offered  him 
an  ounce  of  gold  for  every  Apache  scalp  he  would  bring  him.  The  bargain 
was  struck.  Johnson  procured  a  small  mountain  howitoer,  and  then,  with 
supplies  for  his  party,  returned  to  his  camp.  Previous  to  entering  it  be  load- 
ed his  howitzer  with  a  quantity  of  bullets.  On  approaching  the  ^lley  he  was 
met  by  the  Indians,  who  joyfully  welcomed  him  back,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  prepare  the  usual  feast.  While  they  were  boiling  and  roasting  their  venison 
and  bear  meat  and  were  gathered  in  a  dense  group  around  the  fire,  laughing 
and  chatting  in  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  they  expected  in  entertaining  their 
guests,  Johnson  told  those  of  the  party  who  had  remained  behind  trapping,  of 
the  offer  of  the  governor  and  with  such  details  of  temptation  as  easily  overcame 
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retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Indian.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
causes  for  the  constant  and  apparently  never  ending  conflicts  with 
the  Apache,  it  still  remains  tnie  that  the  average  settler  in  the 

ftiij  ternples  such  men  might  have.  As  they  were  all  armed  with  rifles  which 
were  always  in  hand,  day  and  nisht,  together  with  pistols  in  belt,  they  needed 
no  preparation.  The  howitzer,  which  the  Indians  might  have  supposed  to  be  a 
amidl  keg  of  whiskey,  was  placed  on  the  ground  and  pointed  at  the  group  of 
warriors,  squaws  and  little  diildren  around  the  fire,  watching  the  roasting  meat. 
While  thns  engaged  with  hearts  full  of  kindly  feelings  toward  their  white 
friends,  Johnson  gave  the  signal.  The  howitzer  was  discharged,  sending  its 
load  of  bullets  scattering  and  tearing  through  the  mass  of  innocent  human  be- 
ings and  nearly  all  who  were  not  stricken  down  were  shot  by  the  rifles  of  the 
white  men.  A  very  few  succeeded  in  escaping  into  the  ravine  and  fled  over  the 
dividing  ridge  into  the  northern  valleys  where  they  met  others  of  their  tribes^ 
to  whom  they  told  the  horrible  story. 

"The  Apaches  at  once  showed  that  they  could  imitate  their  more  civilised 
brothers.  Immediately  a  band  of  them  went  in  search  of  the  other  company 
of  trappers,  who,  of  course,  were  utterly  unconscious  of  Johnson's  infernal 
work.  They  were  attacked  unprepared  and  nearly  all  killed,  and  the  story 
that  'the  Apaches  were  treacherous  and  cruel'  went  forth  into  aU  the  land, 
but  nothing  of  the  wrongs  they  had  received. 

"The  'Penole  Treaty  by  King  Woolsey,'  as  it  is  called,  of  1863,  narrated  by 
J.  Boss  Browne,  esq.,  in  his  Adventures  in  the  Apache  Countryy  ch.  10,  in  which 
twenty-four  Pinal  and  Tonto  Apaches  were  treacheroudy  murdered  by  V7ool- 
«j  's  party  of  white  men  and  Maricopa  allies  while  they  were  seated  by  their 
side  in  perfect  confidence  and  security,  having  laid  down  their  arms  and  come 
in  under  a  promise  of  protection  and  pledge  of  peace.  The  killing  of  the 
Coyotero  Apache  chief,  Mangas  Coloradas,  arrested  through  deception  and 
under  false  charges,  by  pushing  a  heated  bayonet  through  tiie  canvas  tent  in 
which  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  shooting  him  when  he  movMl,  under  the  pretense 
that  he  was  trjiag  to  escape.  The  equally  treacherous  attempt  to  kill  his 
brother-in-law  and  successor,  the  present  famous  chief,  Oochise,  by  inviting 
him  in  under  a  flag  of  truce  and  then  attempting  to  take  him  prisoner  and,  as 
he  bravely  cut  his  way  out  of  the  tent,  shooting  him  in  the  leg  and  killing  his 
relatives  who  remained  in  the  tent.  And  more  recently  the  massacre  at  Camp 
Grant,  which  has  shocked  all  Christendom,  wherein  118  women  and  children  and 
eight  men  were  killed  in  cold  blood  by  white  people  of  Tucson  and  their  Papago 
alBeiy  while  they  were  sleeping  in  confidence  under  the  'protection'  of  the 
Ameriean  flag  as  'prisoners  of  war.'  Events  like  these  and  many  oilers  would 
nem  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  have  made  these  Apaches  the  'blood-thirsty  and 
relentless  savages'  they  are  now  reported  to  be. 

''"^th  these  official  records  before  us,  showing  the  injustice  and  folly  of 
their  treatment  by  the  Mexicans  in  denying  them  any  rights  to  the  soil  on 
whieh  they  lived  as  the  original  occupants;  their  good  will  toward  the  Ameri- 
cana, who,  on  their  flrst  acquaintance,  treated  them  justty;  their  industrious 
habits  and  peaceable  character  when  placed  upon  reservations  and  allowed  a 
fair  opportimity  to  gain  a  livelihood;  the  inhuman  treachery  and  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  the  white  man,  which  has  made  them  our  implacable  foes,  and  the 
heavy  cost,  both  in  life  and  treasure,  which  these  events  have  entailed  upon  us, 
we  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty,  for  tiie  last  three  years,  to  endeavour  to  better 
the  eonditdon  of  the  Apache  Indians  of  Arisona.  Of  the  present  character 
of  these  Indians  there  is  not  much  difference  of  opinion  between  'Christians' 
and  'Exterminators,'  but  in  their  treatment  as  one  believes  in  their  salvation, 
the  other  in  their  destruction  —  there  is  disagreement. ' ' 
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Southwest  maintamed  as  part  of  his  ereed  that  the  ''only  good 
Apache  was  a  dead  one.  * ' 

In  the  fall  of  1871  several  reservations  for  the  Apache  were  pro- 
vided by  executive  and  military  orders  and  the  valley  of  the  Tukr 
rosa,  in  New  Mexico,  beginning  at  the  headwaters  of  the  river  and 
its  tributaries  in  the  mountains  and  extending  down  the  Tularoea 
ten  miles  each  side  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  was  set  aside  by 
the  government  for  the  sole  use  of  the  southern  and  other  roving 
bands  of  Apache  Indians  at  that  time  ^®*  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  in 
February  of  1871  that  Captain  John  Bullard,  of  Silver  City,  was 
killed  by  the  Apache  near  Clifton,  Arizcma.  The  death  of  this  man, 
a  great  favorite  in  the  Southwest,  had  much  to  do  with  crystallimg 
public  opinion  against  the  Apache,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  Indian  Peace  Commission  and  the  report  of  Vincent  Collyer, 
secretary  of  the  Board.  .  In  the  light  of  events  transj^iring  in  the 
counties  of  Grant,  Sierra,  Socorro,  and  Dona  Ana  in  the  'seventies 
and  'eighties,  the  report  of  that  board  ^^  is  interesting.    It  was  in 

^05ind,  At*  Seport,  op.  eU.:  "Congreas,  at  the  eameit  eolicitatioii  of  the 
Board,  having  paaaed  the  appropriation  of  $70,000,  referred  to  in  our  report  of 
last  year,  to  coUect  the  Apache  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  upon  reser- 
vations, furnish  them  with  subsistence  and  other  necessary  articles,  and  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  civilization  among  them,  the  board  at  its  meeting  in  May  dinet- 
ed  its  secretary  to  visit  the  Apache  country,  to  take  such  measures  as  miglit 
seem  expedient  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  further  outrages  like  the  Gamp 
Grant  massacre,  and,  if  possible,  avert  the  apprehended  war." 

106  <  <  Unable  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  the  purpose  (to 
feed  and  clothe  them)  the  Indian  Department  was  powerless,  and  &e  Apaches 
were  left  to  obtain  food  and  raiment  as  best  they  could  —  usually  by  stealing 
from  the  settlers  or  travelers  on  the  highway.  As  many  of  their  vallejrS)  where 
they  previously  cultivated  com,  were  occupied  by  settlers,  and  their  monntaini 
overrun  by  gold  prospectors,  who  hunted  their  game,  and  no  attempt  had  ever 
been  made  by  the  Government,  either  by  treaty  or  conference,  to  consider  tbdr 
rights  or  necessities,  this  conduct  of  the  Apaches  ought  not  to  surprise  us»  .  . 
The  hearty  approvsl  of  the  President,  the  instructions  of  the  Sectary  of  the 
Interior,  and  necessary  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War  having  been  obtained, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  visited  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  His  offers  of 
peace  were  received  by  the  Apaches  with  great  eagerness,  several  thousands  of 
them  immediately  coming  in  upon  the  reservations  selected  for  them,  and  latest 
advices  show  that  the  remainder  will  soon  follow,  if  not  deterred  from  doing 
so  by  improper  influences.  .  .  This  policy  was  set  forth  in  the  report  or 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1869,  viz:  'that  they  (the  Indians) 
should  be  secured  in  their  legal  rights;  located  when  practicable  on  reserva- 
tions; assisted  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life;  and  that 
Indians  who  should  refuse  or  fail  to  come  in  and  locate  in  permanent  abodes 
provided  for  them  would  be  subject  wholly  to  the  control  and  supervision  of 
military  authorities,  to  be  treated  as  friendly  or  hostile  as  circumstances  might 
justify.'    .    .    It  is  believed  that  the  policy,  if  faithfully  sustained  and  per- 
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William  Chamberlain,  James  Corbin,  Riclutrd  Hudson,  S.  M.  Ashen- 
fdter,"*  Col.  J.  F.  Bennett,  Judge  Hackney,  and  a  man  named 
Brad  Dailey. 

Maxwell  built  the  first  mill  which  was  operated  by  E.  E.  Bur- 
lingame,  Valentine  S.  (Jim)  Shelby,"^  and  Charles  Thayer,^'*  the 
two  last  named  being  residents  of  Santa  Fe. 

A  saw-mill  was  installed  in  the  heavy  timber  five  miles  above  the 
plaza  by  M.  W.  Bremen  which  was  occupied  day  and  night  in  its 
efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

Silver  City  became  an  incorporated  town  by  special  act  of  the 
legislature  February  15,  1878,  and  its  first  officers  were  Robert 

Ifttme  of  Oblorado  Territorr  in  1859-60.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  enlist- 
in^  At  Fort  Union,  K.  M.  He  was  married  to  Harriet  M.  Steyens  and  eame  to 
Binbethtown  at  the  time  of  the  gold  strike  in  that  distriet.  In  1870  he  re- 
DOfed  to  the  Silver  City  distriet,  residing  at  Silver  City  nntil  his  death  a  few 
jmn  linee.  His  life  histoir  if  written  would  present  a  eharaeteristie  picture 
of  the  pioneer  days  in  the  Southwest  He  filled  most  aoeeptably  the  office  of 
riieriif  of  the  county  during  the  years  when  Silver  City  and  the  surrounding 
eoQstry  was  the  rendesvous  of  some  of  the  most  desperate  characters  of  early 
Grant  county  history. 

no  Sin^ton  M.  Ashenf elter  came  to  New  Mexico  in  June,  1870.  He  was  a 
native  of  renniylvania  a^  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  college.  Prior  to  his  com- 
ing to  New  Mexico  he  hM  traveled  a  great  deal,  sailed  around  the  Horn,  and 
waa  a  resident  of  Valparaiso,  Chili,  in  1867.  He  was  n.S.  district  attorney 
for  New  Mexico  appointed  by  Gen.  Orant,  holding  office  until  the  early  part  of 
1872,  when  he  removed  to  Mesilla  where  he  had  darge  of  the  business  of  J.  F. 
Bennett  A  Company,  at  that  time  running  the  overland  stage  line. 

In  1872  he  was  married  to  Jeanette  Amelia  Bennett,  daughter  of  Cornelius 
Bennett,  of  Sflver  City.  At  this  time  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Judge 
John  D.  Bail,  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  southern  New  Mexieo.  In  1877 
he  removed  from  Mesilla  to  Silver  City,  where  he  resided  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  whieh  occurred  January  23,  1906.  Along  with  the  practice  of  the  law 
be  edited  and  published  at  different  times  the  Orant  C<mnty  Heraldf  the  New 
8<mthw€9tf  and  the  DaUy  Souihweti,  the  last  named  bdng  the  only  daily  paper 
ever  published  in  the  county.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  district  attorney  for 
the  Third  Judicial  Distriet  by  Governor  Edmund  G.  Boss.  He  left  a  wife  and 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  William  B.  Walton  and  Mrs.  Percy  Wilson  of  Silver  City 
and  Mn.  C.  C.  Brayton  of  California. 

Mr.  Aahenf  elter  was  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge  and  culture.  He  was  the 
aathor,  in  his  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  of  much  along  historical  lines 
whieh  has  been  preserved  to  us  solely  through  nis  contributions. 

lu  Valentine  B.  Shelby  was  a  native  of  Tennessee.  He  came  to  New  Mexico 
aa  a  wagonmaster  in  the  army.  Leaving  the  government  service  he  engaged  in 
mining,  making  and  losing  several  fortanes.  He  was  identified  with  the  first 
diseovoies  in  Elixabethtown  and  later  operated  the  celebrated  Aztec  mine. 
He  was  a  very  celebrated  character  and  in  nis  later  years  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  large  gambling  resort  in  Santa  Fe. 

na  Cfiu'les  L.  Thayer  came  to  New  Mexico  in  1849 ;  he  was  bom  in  Milton, 
ICaaa,  in  1823.  He  was  engaged  in  the  government  service  between  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth and  Santa  Fe.    He  died  in  Santa  Fb. 
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Blaxik,^^'  mayor;  J.  Porter,  derk,  and  John  Morrill,  Chatles  P. 
Crawford,  William  Chamberlain,  and  Robert  Y.  Newsham,  memben 
of  the  town  council. 

Early  mining  camps  in  the  county  were  Mowry  City,^^*  Lone 
Mountain,^^'  Paschal,"*  Pyramid,*"  Victoria,"'  Hanover,"*  George- 
town,"* Central  Cily,^**  and  Lordsburg.*" 

The  county  has  been  called  the  ' '  Treasure  Vault  of  New  Mexico/' 

ii^s  Bobert  Blaek  web  bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  attended  Harrard  Col- 
lege. He  came  to  Silyer  City  in  1873,  having  a  contract  to  erect  a  qoartE  mill 
at  that  mining  camp.  In  1883,  when  the  SQver  City,  Deming  &  Padile  Bail- 
road  was  completed  to  Silver  City  (now  a  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  System)  be  was 
mayor  of  the  city  and  at  the  eeremoniee  incident  to  the  completing  of  the  rail- 
road, drove  the  ilyer  spike.  He  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislatiue  is 
1880  and  was  president  of  the  Silver  City  school  board  for  more  Aan  tireaty 
years,  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Agricnltnral  Collage,  and  in 
many  ways  identified  with  the  civil  and  ofleial  affain  of  the  territory. 

114  Named  for  Sylvester  Mowry,  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  eooatj 
and  particularly  in  southeastern  Arisona.  The  main  mail  line  west  from 
Meailla  to  Tucson  passed  through  this  place.  It  was  conducted  by  J.  F.  Bea- 
nett  &  Co.,  his  putners  being  H.  Lesinsky  and  Con  Gosgrove.  It  was  the 
Southern  Overland  Boute,  running  by  way  of  Sloenm's  Bench,  Ft.  CommingB, 
and  Cook's  Canyon. 

^is  The  claims  at  this  place  were  discovered  in  1871  but  never  amounted  to 
much  in  the  early  days.    Some  rich  ore,  however,  was  taken  out. 

lie  This  place,  16  miles  southwest  of  Silver  City,  was  named  for  Paschal  B. 
Smith.  It  was  the  first  camp  in  the  Burro  Mountains  and  for  eeveral  years  waa 
one  of  the  leading  copper  camps  of  the  county. 

117  Mineral  was  discovered  here  in  1871 ;  it  lies  9  miles  southwest  of  Lordi- 
burg.  Colonel  Amos  Green,  a  prominent  railroad  promoter,  was  identified 
prominently  with  this  camp. 

lis  Established  in  1880. 

lie  Near  Santa  Bita  and  San  Jos6. 

lao  First  discovery  made  in  1866  by  Messrs.  Streeter,  Butine,  George  Dimeafi) 
and  Andy  Johnson.  Nothing  of  consequence  was  done  here  for  several  jeara 
but  in  1872  the  camp  became  quite  productive  and  is  still  a  producer. 

isi  Nine  miles  from  Silver  City,  situated  on  a  table  land  leading  down  from 
the  mountains,  in  which  are  located  the  Hanover  and  Santa  Bita  propertiea. 

iM  The  n.S.G.S.  gives  the  following  table  of  mineral  production  from  this 
district  up  to  1912.    The  famous  85  mine  is  located  near  this  town. 


Teas 

TONNAOB 

Gold 

Silver 

COPPBK 

IjBab 

Total  Val 

Short  ions 

Fine  ounces 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1904  .    . 

250 

$    1,184 

2,580 

18,200 

12,000 

$    5,582 

1905  .    . 

366 

10 

7,584 

48,000 

12,079 

1906  .     . 

1,743 

5,168 

27,261 

212,601 

64,465 

1907  .    , 

5,645 

8,761 

31,303 

463,335 

10,522 

122,646 

1908  .    . 

7,532 

10,617 

9,889 

259,079 

11,363 

50,534 

1909  .    . 

.      10,690 

25,983 

50,154 

589,969 

8,862 

129,140 

1910  .    . 

.     29,220 

59,798 

130,324 

1,627,591 

19,662 

337,742 

1911  . 

.     46,139 

106,648 

182,448 

2,455,336 

2,157 

510,359 

1912  . 

.      55,340 

144,859 
$  38,211 

275,251 

3,155,585 
700,249 

4,562 
2,405 

835,015 

Increase 

9,201 

92,803 

1324,656 
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and  this  very  aptly  describes  the  wonderful  wealth  which  lies  in  its 
mountains.  Its  minerals  attracted  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  and 
this  also  caused  the  hardy  American  pioneer  to  brave  the  attacks 
of  savages  and  the  dangers  of  an  unknown  country. 

The  low-grade  deposits  of  copper,  silver,  zinc,  lead,  and  iron 
which  the  earlier  miners  had  to  pass  by  have  become,  with  modem 
methods  of  mining  and  easy  transportation,  the  attractive  features. 
At  Fierro,  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  been  for  many 
jean  shipping  to  Pueblo,  Colorado,  what  is  practically  a  mountain 
of  iron  ore.  At  Hanover,  the  Empire  Zinc  Company  operates  a 
property  in  which  this  mineral  predominatea  In  this  neighbor- 
hood are  mines  which  have  gold  as  their  chief  product.  Adjoining 
the  Chino  proi>erties  on  the  south  side  are  others  in  which  vanadium 
and  lead  are  the  values.  Today,  through  modem  methods,  Pinos 
Altos  ia  one  of  the  best  producing  camps  in  the  State.  To  the  west 
of  Silver  City,  extending  from  the  dity  limits,  lies  a  section  that 
has  produced  $6,000,000  in  silver.  Chloride  flat  was  the  most 
famous  producer  here.  The  mining,  to  a  great  extent,  was  super- 
ficial in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  enormous  amount  of  ore  was  ex- 
tracted. The  ore  was  found  in  pockets  and  the  district  has  re- 
mained quiescent  for  years.  Many  practical  miners  incline  to  the 
belief  that  the  working  of  the  ground  to  the  second  limestone  con- 
tact would  discover  richer  ore  than  was  found  on  the  first  and  that 
the  values  would  probably  change  to  gold.  The  silver  producing 
conntiy  extends  west  of  Silver  City  as  far  as  Black  Hawk,  which 
at  (me  time  was  a  famous  producer. 

The  Burro  mountain  district  was  first  known  on  account  of  the 
tim|uoise  mines  which  were  worked  in  that  locality.  It  is  now  a 
copper  mine,  the  mineralized  area  covering  about  seven  square  miles 
of  territory.  The  southerly  portion  of  the  Burros  is  a  silver  and 
gold  country. 

Tributary  to  Lordsburg,  a  thriving  town  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
railway,  is  the  Shakespeare  district  above  referred  to.  The  values 
here  are  principally  copper.  Sixteen  miles  southwest  is  the  Stein's 
Pass  district,  where  ores  of  various  kinds  have  been  found  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  country  extending  to  the  Mexican  boundary. 

About  forty-five  miles  west  of  Silver  City,  on  the  extreme  western 
boundary,  is  the  Carlisle  district  named  for  a  mine  which  has  pro- 
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dnoed  millions.    This  is  a  low  grade  district  but  time  will  proye 
its  ultimate  richness  with  modem  processes. 

In  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  Silver  City  was  the  most  flourish* 
ing  of  all  the  cities  of  New  Mexico.  Its  population  was  drawn 
from  the  most  daring  and  courageous  on  the  western  frontier.  Col- 
umns could  be  written  of  the  mining-town  life  which  existed  here 
in  all  its  ''red  onion"  ^**  and  ''blue  goose"  glory.  One  famous  old 
bar,  by  way  of  high-class  entertainment  for  its  mining»men  and 
cowboy  patrons,  employed  an  orchestra  from  San  Francisco  at  an 
expense  reaching  into  the  thousands  per  annum.  In  this  resort 
three  shifts  of  bartenders  were  required  to  subdue  the  thirst  of  the 
fortune-hunter  of  those  days.  The  big  gambling  games,  with  their 
"bank-rolls"  of  thousands,  never  ceased.  Stacks  of  gold  and  silver 
on  the  tables  were  always  in  evidence  until  the  territorial  law  made 
open  gambling  a  felony  punishable  by  imprisonment. 

The  wild  life  of  the  early  days  of  the  great  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  scarcely  surpassed  the  conditions  which  obtained 
here  for  a  number  of  years.  Every  man  carried  his  "gun"  and 
killings  were  as  numerous  as  other  crimes  were  scarce.  But  this 
condition  had  come  to  an  end.  The  pockets  of  almost  pure  silver 
and  the  placers  were  soon  worked  out  When  silver  slumped  in 
price  the  ruin  was  about  complete  and  for  a  few  years  it  looked  as 
though  Silver  City  would  live  only  in  history. 

In  the  meantime  the  gold  in  the  Mogollones,  the  copper  and  tur- 
quoise in  the  Burros,  the  great  copper  deposits  at  Santa  Bita,  the 
iron  at  Fierro^  attracted  capital;  it  also  compelled  the  constmo- 
tion  of  a  few  more  miles  of  railway  in  the  county ;  the  stockraising 
industry,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Apache,  grew  in  large  pro- 
portions. Silver  City,  as  a  center,  succeeded  in  maintaining  her- 
self through  a  few  years  of  financial  and  industrial  depression. 
Another  factor  in  keeping  Silver  City  upon  the  map  is  its  superb 
climate.  With  resources  of  such  varied  character.  Silver  City 
quickly  recovered  from  the  depression  following  the  "red  light*' 
days  of  its  earlier  history,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  its  de- 
velopment has  been  steady  and  its  growth  of  a  most  permanent 
character.    Today  it  is  a  city  of  at  least  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

iM  The  names  of  tiro  of  the  f smoiis  wdoons  and  gambling  halls  in  Silver 
Oity. 
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The  tmiistial  excellence  of  this  locality's  climate  was  first  noted 
\>j  the  experts  of  a  government  commission  seeking  a  location  in 
New  Mexico  for  a  sanitorium  for  officers  and  men  of  the  United 
States  army  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  The  old  army  post  —  Ft. 
Bayard  —  was  chosen  and  since  its  establishment  experience  and 
records  prove  conclusively  the  wisdom  of  the  selection.^*^ 

Silver  City  has  a  population  which  is  cosmopolitan  and  metro- 
politan to  a  degree  not  found  in  many  western  communities. 

The  State  maintains  here  one  of  its  best  educational  institutions, 
the  New  Mexico  Normal  School.  This  was  founded  in  1894.  The 
Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  is  the  city's  one  private  educa- 
tional institution.  The  instruction  given  here  is  thorough  and 
efficient 

Below  are  noted  some  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  this 
oomty: 

S.  J.  HANKS,  MJ>. 

Dr.  8.  J.  Hanksy  oeeapying  the  position  of  awigtant  sargeon  with  the  Chino 
Copper  Oompany,  stationed  at  Hnrl^,  was  bom  in  Springfield  Center,  Otsego 
eonntjr,  New  York,  on  the  82d  of  January,  1881,  a  son  of  Albert  E.  and  Mary 
£.  Hanks.  The  father  has  now  passed  away,  while  the  mother  makes  her  home 
in  Sslida,  Golorado. 

Spending  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof,  8.  J.  Hanks  pursued  his 
edneation  in  publie  and  high  schools  of  Golorado,  the  family  haying  in  the 
nwantime  remoTed  to  Salida,  that  state.  He  afterward  attended  the  Uniyer- 
ntj  of  Benyer,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1909  upon  the 
eompletiim  of  a  course  in  medicine,  for  he  had  determined  to  deyote  his  life 
to  that  profession.  His  first  practical  experience  came  to  him  as  interne  in  the 
Bed  Gross  Hospital  at  Salida,  with  which  he  was  thus  connected  for  eighteen 
months.  Immediately  afterward  he  came  to  his  present  position  as  assistant 
surgeon  with  the  Chino  Copper  Company,  being  the  only  physician  in  the  town 
of  Hurley,  which  has  a  population  of  thirty-two  hundred.  His  professional 
•enriee  makes  constant  demand  upon  his  time  and  energies.  His  professional 
training  was  thorough  and  comprehensiye  and  well  qualified  him  for  the  onerous 
duties  iHiich  now  deyolye  upon  him. 

mother  sanitoriums  are:  8t.  Joseph's,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
a  masnifieent  institution;  The  New  Mezioo  Cottage  Sanitorium.  This,  as  the 
name  suggests^  is  a  "cottege"  institution.  The  general  scheme  of  architecture 
is  Spanish  or  Mexican  Colonial  The  buildings  —  Founder's  House,  the  Low- 
rie  Memorial,  the  Thompson  Infirmary,  and  the  WoodyUle  and  Aubrey  Lee 
Memorials  —  are  of  concrete  construction  and  from  these  units  the  institution 
spreads  itself  out  in  a  beautiful  yalley,  attractiye  and  healthful  at  eyery  season 
of  the  year.  AH  the  scientifie  methods  of  treatment  which  haye  proyen  their 
nsefulnev  are  employed. 
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JAMBS  K.  BLAIR 

James  K.  Blair,  of  Santa  Bita,  is  filling  the  office  of  deputy  aheriif  of  Grant 
eoonty  and  is  thns  aetiTO  in  maintaining  law  and  order  and  promoting  the  sta- 
bility of  the  State.  He  was  bom  in  Belton,  Texas,  on  the  7th  of  Oetober,  1867, 
and  is  a  son  of  William  B.  and  ICary  A.  (Boberts)  Blair.  The  father  was  a 
foldier  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  War  and  lost  a  leg  in  the 
battle  of  Ohiekamanga.  He  afterward  filled  the  ofilee  of  eounty  treasurer  in 
Bdl  county,  Texas,  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  now 
deceased. 

James  K.  Blair  pursued  his  education  in  public  schools  and  in  a  private 
wminary,  and  on  starting  out  in  life  on  his  own  account  became  connected  with 
the  photography  businesB  in  1885.  He  devoted  four  years  to  that  business  and 
m  1889  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  settling  at  Pinos  Altos.  In  the  faU  of  1898  he 
was  elected  sheriff  and  removed  to  Silver  City,  which  position  he  occupied  by  re- 
election for  four  years,  discharging  his  duties  without  fear  or  favor.  In  1906 
be  removed  from  Silver  City  to  Santa  Bita  and  has  rince  been  connected  with 
mining  interests.  At  the  same  time  he  is  serving  as  deputy  sheriff,  a  position 
which  he  has  filled  continuously  since  1892,  save  for  the  four  years  when  he  was 
sheriff,  occupying  the  pontion  of  deputy  under  various  administrationa  His 
long  connection  with  the  office  indicates  most  clearly  his  capability  and  trust- 
worthiness. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1900,  Mr.  Blair  was  married  to  Miss  Hattie  Corey,  and 
they  have  three  children:  Corey  I.,  Edwina  King,  and  Gilberts  All  of  their 
children  were  bom  in  New  Mexico.  The  family  are  Protestants  in  religious  be- 
lief, and  Mr.  Blair  is  a  democrat  in  his  political  faith.  He  is  connected  with 
the  Elks  and  the  fraternal  spirit  is  strong  within  him.  He  has  always  lived  in 
the  Southwest^  is  familiar  with  its  history  and  the  distinctive  features  of  living 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  is  proving  a  progressive  element  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  the  county  in  which  he  lives. 

C.  B.  JONBS 

G.  B.  Jones,  filling  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  at  Santa  Bita,  dates  his 
Tendenee  in  New  Mexico  from  1903.  He  was  bom  in  Missouri  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1885,  a  son  of  James  H.  and  Baehel  (Greer)  Jones.  The  father  for 
many  years  occupied  official  positions  in  Oregon  county,  Missouri,  where  both 
he  and  his  wife  are  still  living. 

The  son,  C.  B.  Jones,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  passing  through 
consecutive  grades  to  his  graduation  from  the  high  sehooL  He  then  became 
eonneeted  with  the  mercantile  business  in  various  capaeitiea^  following  that  pur- 
suit in  Missouri,  Tjouisiana,  and  Arkansas.  In  1903  he  reached  New  Mexico, 
settling  first  at  Afana,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  occupying  a  clerical  posi- 
tion during  that  period.  He  afterward  removed  to  Qlobe,  Arizona,  and  subse- 
quently spent  one  year  in  Silver  City.  For  a  similar  period  he  resided  in  old 
Mexico  and  then  went  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  but 
he  eould  not  resist  the  lure  of  the  Southwest  and  retnmed  to  this  State,  settling 
in  Santa  Bita.    Here  he  was  first  appointed  to  the  position  of  justice  of  the 
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peace  and  was  afterward  elected  for  a  two  years'  term,  so  that  he  ia  now  nrr- 
ing  in  that  capacity.  He  ia  making  an  excellent  record  by  the  prompt  and 
capable  manner  in  which  he  diechargea  hia  dutiee,  hia  dedaona  bdng  ftrietly 
fair  and  impartial 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1905,  Mr.  Jonea  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mui 
Florence  Utter,  and  they  have  a  son,  Kenneth  Clyde,  bom  January  10,  1906. 
Their  religioua  faith  ia  that  of  the  Presbyterian  ^urch,  while  fratemallj  Mr. 
Jonea  ia  well  known  as  a  Maeon  and  an  Elk,  having  attained  the  thirty-taeond 
degree  in  Scottiah  Bite  Masonry.  He  closely  follows  the  teachings  of  the  enS% 
exemplifying  in  his  life  its  beneficent  spirit,  He  haa  ever  been  anxbus  to  im- 
prove his  opportunities  and  progress  in  business  life,  and  he  stands  ss  a  ital- 
wart  supporter  of  those  projects  and  forces  which  work  for  the  devsbpme&t 
and  improvement  of  the  State. 

J.  L.  TURNER 

J.  L.  Turner,  occupying  the  position  of  postmaster  at  Santa  Bita,  was  bon 
at  Goliad,  Texas,  August  30,  1887,  a  son  of  G.  L.  and  Nancy  Turner.  Tlie 
father  is  a  stockman,  who,  in  November,  1890,  brought  hia  family  from  the 
Lone  Star  state  to  New  Mexico,  settling  at  Georgetown,  but  after  a  riiort 
period  he  removed  to  Tyrone,  where  he  now  makes  his  home. 

J.  L.  Turner  was  a  lad  of  thirteen  years  at  the  time  the  family  eame  to 
this  state.  He  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Santa  Bita  and 
also  attended  the  normal  school  at  Silver  City,  thus  being  qualified  bj  thor- 
ough educational  training  for  life's  practical  duties  and  responsibilitiea. 

After  leaving  the  normal  school  Mr.  Turner  engaged  in  clerking  for  a  short 
time  and  then  went  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  where  he  pursued  a  businesa  course 
in  a  commercial  college.  He  afterward  became  connected  with  his  father  and 
brother  in  the  conduct  of  a  general  mercantile  business,  and  he  occupied  the 
position  of  assistant  postmaster  of  Santa  Bita  until  appointed  to  the  office  of 
postmaster  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  June,  1914.  He  is  now  acting 
in  this  capacity  and  is  making  an  excellent  record  by  the  prompt  and  capable 
manner  in  which  he  discharges  his  duties. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1910,  Mr.  Turner  waa  united  in  marriage  to  Mies 
Edith  Huff,  and  they  now  have  a  daughter,  Alice  Elf rieda.  The  religioua  faith 
of  the  family  is  Protestant.  Mr.  Turner  is  well  known  in  fraternal  eonnee- 
tions,  being  an  Elk,  a  Maccabee  and  a  Mason.  He  is  a  most  loyal  and  worthy 
exemplar  of  the  craft  and  has  attained  the  Knights  Templar  degree  of  the  Tork 
Bite  and  the  thirty-second  degree  in  the  Scottish  Bite,  while  with  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  he  has  crossed  the  sands  of  the  desert.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  progressive  spirit,  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  development  of 
the  Southwest,  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  put  forth  earnest^  personal  effort  to  ad- 
vance the  good  of  the  oommunity  in  which  he  lives. 

M.  J.  McGRATH 

M.  J.  McGrath,  a  mine  engineer  connected  with  the  Chino  Gopper  Mining 
Company  at  Santa  Bita,  was  bom  in  Salt  Lake  Gily,  Utah,  on  the  19tii  of 
March,  1884,  a  son  of  M.  J.  and  Mary  (O'Farrell)  McGrath.    The  father  was 
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a  newspaper  and  mining  nuui  and  has  now  pasted  awaj,  but  the  mother  is  still 
lim^,  her  home  being  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 

M.  J.  HeGrath  was  edneated  in  public  and  private  sehoolsi  obtaining  tech- 
nical knowledge  along  the  line  of  his  chosen  life  work  through  private  study. 
He  started  out  in  the  business  world  as  a  railway  engineer  and  was  thus  em- 
ployed  for  five  years.  He  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  miU  construction 
and  land  work,  engaging  in  engineering  practice  as  his  powers  and  ability  de- 
veloped. In  Oetoberi  1910,  he  went  to  Santa  Bita,  New  Meiieo,  where  he  was 
employed  in  railroad  construction  work,  and  in  September,  1913,  he  was  chosen 
for  his  preeent  position  as  mine  engineer  with  the  C9iino  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany, in  which  position  he  has  ten  associates  under  his  direction.  He  has  be- 
come very  proficient  in  this  field  of  labor,  and  his  position  is  one  involving  large 
responsibility  and  most  important  duties,  for  he  now  has  complete  charge  of  the 
engineering  department  of  a  company  that  is  one  of  the  largest  mining  corpor- 
ations in  the  United  States,  the  camp  having  developed  from  a  small  mining 
camp  until  there  are  now  about  nine  thousand  employes. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1911,  Mr.  McOrath  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Kirk,  and  they  have  two  children,  Maurice  and  Charlotte.  The  religious  faith 
of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  in  his  fraternal  connections 
Mr.  MeGrath  is  an  Elk.  In  politics  he  considers  the  capability  of  the  candi- 
date rather  than  his  party  affiliation  and  therefore  casts  an  independent  ballot. 
He  is  interested  in  the  state  and  its  development,  especially  in  the  mining  re- 
sources of  the  Southwest  Prompted  by  laudable  ambition,  he  has  worked  his 
way  steadily  upward  since  starting  out  on  his  own  account,  constantly  gaining 
broader  knowledge  and  experience  that  have  promoted  his  efficiency  and  well 
qualified  him  for  the  responsibility  that  is  now  his. 

HORACE  MOSES 

Horace  Moses,  mine  superintendent  with  the  Chino  Copper  Company  at  Santa 
Rita,  was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  November  28,  1878,  a  son  of  John  A. 
and  Alice  (Bunyan)  Moses,  who  came  to  New  Mexico  when  their  son  Horace 
was  but  a  year  old,  at  which  time  the  family  home  was  established  in  Grant 
county,  where  the  father  engaged  in  merchandising.  The  mother  is  now 
deceased. 

Horace  Moses  at  the  usual  age  entered  the  pubHc  schools  of  Silver  City,  pass- 
ing through  consecutive  grades  to  the  high  school,  while  later  he  attended  the 
Bonnal  sdiool  of  that  place.  His  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  mining 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  reared  in  this  great  mining  district,  and  at  various 
places  in  the  western  states  he  was  active  in  connection  with  mining  operations. 
He  came  to  the  Chino  Copper  Company  as  a  mine  foreman  in  1908  and  is  one 
of  those  who  have  lived  to  see  the  little  camp  develop  into  one  of  the  largest 
mining  camps  on  the  American  continent.  He  has  over  nine  hundred  men  un- 
der his  direction  as  mine  superintendent.  His  advancement  has  come  to  him 
as  the  merited  recognition  of  ability  and  of  his  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the 
corporation  which  he  serves. 

On  the  8tfa  of  June,  1907,  Mr.  Moses  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice 
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B.  Bail^  and  their  ehildren  are  Horaee,  Donald  B.  and  Elsie  B.  Tbe  pamti 
are  membera  of  the  Episcopal  ehnrch  and  Mr.  Moses  is  identiAed  with  the  Ma- 
sonic and  Elks  lodges.  He  votes  with  the  demoeratie  party  and  keeps  well 
informed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day  but  does  not  seek  nor  Mat 
offiee,  preferring  to  eoneentrate  his  energies  upon  his  bnsinesB  interasfek  He 
has  done  muoh  to  develop  and  improve  conditions  in  the  mining  camp  where 
his  word,  by  reason  of  his  high  position,  is  one  of  aathority.  Praetieal  experi- 
ence and  study  have  made  him  well  qoalified  for  the  responsibilities  which  ue 
his  and  the  corporation  regards  him  as  a  most  valued  representative. 

PRANK  N.  CARRIER.  M.D. 

Dr.  Frank  N.  CSarrier,  occupying  the  responsible  position  of  chief  sargeon 
with  the  Qiino  Copper  Company  at  Santa  Bita,  was  bom  in  Brookville^  PeoA- 
flylvania,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1872,  a  son  of  Nathan  and  Mary  lgli«ibf4h 
(Biehards)  Carrier,  who  were  of  French  and  German  descent.  The  father  was 
a  lumberman,  devoting  his  entire  life  to  that  business,  but  both  he  and  his  wife 
are  now  deceased. 

After  completing  a  high  school  education  Dr.  Carrier  determined  upon  the 
praetiee  of  medicine  as  a  life  work  and  in  preparation  therefor  entered  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1803.  Thus  qualified  for  onerous  professional  duties  he  removed 
to  the  west,  opening  an  ofiice  at  Csllon  City,  Colorado,  where  he  engaged  in 
practice  for  eighteen  years.  He  was  also  surgeon  of  the  Colorado  State  Pen- 
itentiary for  four  years  and  was  a  member  of  the  Colorado  state  board  of 
health  for  six  years,  thus  figuring  prominently  in  connection  with  public  ser- 
vice  in  that  state. 

The  year  1910  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Carrier  in  New  Mexico  in  accord- 
ance with  arrangements  which  he  had  made  to  accept  the  position  of  chief 
surgeon  of  the  CSiino  Copper  Company  at  Santa  Itilta.  This  is  a  positioii  of 
large  responsibility  and  under  his  direction  he  has  three  assistants  and  a  coipt 
of  competent  nurses.  He  also  has  charge  of  the  medical  and  surgical  work  for 
the  Colorado  Fuel  ft  Iron  Company  and  the  Empire  Zinc  Company.  His  hos- 
pital, splendidly  located  high  up  in  the  mountains,  has  all  the  modem  appUanoee 
and  equipment  necessary  for  the  performance  of  all  major  operations  and  hii 
duties  involve  the  care  of  about  nine  thousand  people  when  medieal  and  sur- 
gical aid  is  needed.  He  is  a  most  progressive  representative  of  the  professbn, 
wide  reading,  study  and  research  keeping  him  in  touch  with  advanced  thought 
and  discoveries  along  professional  lines.  He  is  quick  to  adopt  any  new  idea 
which  his  judgment  sanctions  as  of  value  and  his  work  has  reached  a  hi^ 
standard  of  excellence  as  is  manifest  in  the  splendid  results  which  have  attended 
him  in  his  operative  work. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1805,  Dr.  Carrier  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Cath- 
erine C.  Cameron,  by  whom  he  has  three  ehildren:  Helen;  Frank  N.,  Jr.,  bom 
April  15,  1905;  and  Alan,  bom  Febmary  18, 1910.  The  family  are  Protestsati 
in  religious  belief  and  Dr.  Carrier  is  both  a  Mason  and  an  Elk,  having  attained 
the  thiiiy-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Bite  in  the  Masonie  organisation.    He 
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bdongB  to  the  State  Medieal  Boeiety  of  Oolorado  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
iean  Medieal  Aesociation.  He  regards  his  prof essioxi  as  his  chief  dntj  and 
intereit  and  is  constantly  patting  forth  earnest  effort  to  solve  those  qoestions 
which  have  to  do  with  methods  for  checking  the  rayages  of  diseases  or  injury 
and  restore  normal  physical  conditions. 

S.  M.  CHASE 

8.  M.  CbaaBf  conducting  business  at  Lordsburg  under  the  name  of  the  Eagle 
Drug  Mercantile  Company,  was  bom  near  Columbus,  K^msas,  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1873,  a  son  of  P.  M.  and  Nancy  (Apple)  Chase.  The  father  is  now  liv- 
ing, but  the  mother  has  passed  away.  Spending  his  youthful  days  under  the 
parental  roof,  8.  M.  Chase  attended  the  public  schools  and  afterward  entered 
mercantile  business.  He  had  been  reared  on  a  ranch,  however  thought  to 
find  commercial  pursuits  more  congeniaL  On  the  15th  of  April,  1885,  he  ar- 
riTed  in  New  Mexico  and  settled  at  Lordsburg,  which  at  that  time  contained 
but  a  few  frame  buildings.  He  embarked  in  business  there  in  a  modest  way, 
bat  gradually  his  trade  increased  until  he  now  has  an  establishment  that  would 
be  creditable  to  a  catj  of  much  larger  sise.  In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  notable 
mercantile  houses  of  this  part  of  the  state.  He  carries  a  very  eztennve  stock 
of  drugs  and  druggist's  sundries,  and  scmiething  of  the  volume  of  his  trade  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  employs  fourteen  people.  In  addition  to  his  drug 
itock  he  has  a  complete  line  of  general  merchandise,  and  he  puts  forth  every 
effort  to  give  his  patrons  what  they  desire,  while  his  business  methods  are  at 
all  times  honorable  and  reliable. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1898,  Mr.  Chase  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Marshall 
of  Tezas^  and  they  have  become  parents  of  seven  children,  namely:  Sylvia, 
Dorothy,  Bnth,  Hden,  Peter,  Nancy,  and  Sylvester.  The  parents  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  church,  and  Mr.  Chase  is  interested  in  all  those  forces  which 
work  for  righteousness  and  uplif  1  In  politics  he  is  a  republican  and,  while 
never  seeking  political  office,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  beard. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  Boyal  Arch  Mason  and  exemplifies  in  his  life  the  benefiennt 
spirit  of  the  craft.  He  is  much  interested  in  the  state  and  its  development, 
and  his  activities  are  contributing  to  the  material  progress  of  the  Southwest 
Aaide  from  his  conunercial  affairs  at  Lordsburg,  he  is  interested  in  the  cattle 
industry  and  whatever  he  undertakes  results  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  in 
which  he  operates. 

W.  F.  RITTBR 

W.  F.  Bitter,  owner  and  manager  of  the  Lordsburg  Power  Company  and 
also  of  a  lumberyard  at  that  place,  has  managed  and  conducted  business  inter- 
eata  of  importance  which  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
community  as  well  as  to  his  individual  success.  He  was  bom  in  Camden,  New 
Jeraey,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1878,  a  son  of  William  and  Anna  Bitter.  Spend- 
ing his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof,  he  pursued  his  education  in  the 
pubEe  sehoc^  of  Philadelphia  and  was  graduated  from  the  Manual  Training 
aehool  of  that  city  with  the  class  of  1895.    He  started  upon  his  business  career 
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as  an  employe  of  the  Cutter  Electric  Manof actoring  Company  and  worked  for 
two  years  in  the  engineering  department. 

Mr.  Bitter  then  came  to  New  Mexico  in  1898  and  located  at  Fajwood,  when 
for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  cattle  bosinesa.  He  afterward  gave  fail 
attention  to  the  raising  of  goats  and  was  thus  occupied  until  1909,  when  he 
came  to  Lordsburg  and  purchased  the  lumberyard  which  he  has  since  conducted. 
He  afterward  spent  two  years  with  the  85  Mining  Company  as  its  manager 
and  has  since  concentrated  his  energies  upon  the  operation  and  management  of 
the  power  plant.  He  is  a  man  of  resourceful  business  ability,  energetie  and 
determined,  and  carries  forward  to  successful  completion  whateTer  he  under- 
takes. He  is  also  interested  in  a  lumberyard  at  Duncan,  Arisona,  besides  the 
one  at  Lordsburg,  and  he  is  a  stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  the 
latter  city. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1910,  Mr.  Bitter  was  united  in  marriage  to  Um 
Margaret  Barnes,  and  they  now  have  one  child,  John  Barnes.  In  his  politieel 
views  Mr.  Bitter  is  a  republican,  believing  firmly  in  the  principles  of  the  party 
and  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  advance  its  interests.  Fraternally  he  ii 
a  Mason  and  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Bite.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  Elks  lodge  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  all  public  aflsin 
he  manifests  marked  devotion  to  the  general  good  and  his  public  efforts  are 
put  forth  along  lines  that  have  resulted  beneficially  to  the  community. 

CYPRIAN  W.  McSHERRY 

Cyprian  W.  McSherry,  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  Grant  county  bar 
successfully  practicing  in  Silver  City,  where  he  is  accorded  a  large  and  distiBet- 
ly  representative  clientage,  was  bom  in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  6th 
of  October,  1886,  his  parents  being  William  and  Sarah  A.  (Buddy)  MeSheny. 
The  father,  who  has  now  departed  this  life,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  bar  and  a  distinguiflhed  leader  in  democratic  circles  in  that  state. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  with  Thaddeus  Stevens 
and  was  from  the  same  district.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  state  senate 
through  fifteen  consecutive  terms  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  Pennsylvania.  His  long  connection  with  legislative  interests  es- 
tablished him  as  one  of  the  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Keystone  state.  He 
left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  and  hie 
name  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  many  events  which  have  been  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  that  commonwealth.  He  had  the  respect  and  esteem  of  even  hie 
])olitical  enemies  and  was  most  highly  regarded  and  honored  by  those  who  held 
to  the  same  political  opinions.  He  died  after  passing  the  eighty-third  mik 
stone  on  life's  journey  and  to  him  came 

"The  blessed  accompaniments  of  age. 
Honor,  riches,  troops  of  friends." 

He  was  married  twice,  the  mother  of  C.  W.  McSherry  being  his  second  wife. 
She  still  lives  and  now  resides  in  Littlestown,  Pennsylvania. 

While  the  family  were  residents  of  Littlestown,  Cyprian  W.  MeSheny 
pursued  his  education  in  the  public  and  high  schools  there  and  afterward  pur- 
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goad  a  special  coutm  at  Gettysburg.  He  also  attended  Mount  St.  Marys  Gol- 
lage  and  eompleted  bis  studies  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  where  he  pur- 
ioed  his  law  course.  He  was  graduated  on  eompletion  of  his  law  studies  in  the 
clus  of  1911  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  was  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  Maiyland  bar. 

Not  long  afterward,  or  in  August,  1911,  Mr.  McSherry  came  to  New  Mexico 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  this  state.  He  settled  in  Silver 
City  and  entered  into  a  partnership  praetiemg  for  a  year  or  more  under  the 
firm  name  of  McSherry  A  BiytOL  That  partnerriiip  was  dissolved  in  1912  and 
Mr.  Ucfi9ierry  has  since  followed  his  profession  independently.  He  is  today 
ranked  among  the  leading  attorneys  of  Silver  City.  He  displays  marked  ability 
in  handling  intricate  and  involved  legal  problems,  carefully  prepares  his  cases, 
if  strong  in  argument  and  logical  in  his  deductions.  In  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessional interoBts  he  is  the  secretary  of  the  Silver  Cell  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company. 

In  his  religio>u8  faith  Mr.  McSherry  is  a  Oatholic.  Politically  he  is  a  dem- 
oerat  but  is  not  an  aspirant  for  public  office.  He  is  interested,  however,  to  a 
marked  degree  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  community  in  which  he  re- 
sides and  during  the  year  1914-15  he  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Gom- 
meree  of  Silver  CHty  and  is  now  a  member  of  ite  executive  board.  He  belongs 
to  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and  is  a  past  dictator  in  his  local  lodge,  while  of 
Klver  atj  Lodge,  No.  413,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  he  is  the  present  chaplain.  His  military 
reeord  covers  service  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  First  Infantry  of  the  New  Mexico 
National  Guard  and  at  the  present  time,  he  is  assigned  to  Company  H,  stationed 
at  Silver  City.  He  is  making  a  creditable  record  and  in  the  future  will  un- 
doubtedly win  continued  success. 

W.  H.  JANNEY 

W.  H.  Jann^,  superintendent  of  the  nulls  of  the  Chino  Copper  Company  at 
Hurley,  New  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  well  known  and  capable  men  in  his  branch 
of  the  mining  industry  in  the  Southwest.  He  was  bom  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
January  29,  1865,  and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  A.  and  Mary  A.  (Whittaker)  Janney. 
Tbe  father  has  passed  away,  but  the  mother  still  occupies  the  old  home  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

At  the  usual  age  W.  H.  Janney  became  a  public  school  pupil,  thus  pursuing 
liii  studies  until  he  reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  began  learning  the 
butchering  business.  He  was  employed  by  the  firm  of  White  &  Sons,  wholesale 
and  retail  butchers  and  packers  of  Salt  Lake  City,  as  an  apprentice  for  about 
a  year  and  later  spent  a  few  months  as  fireman  with  the  Pierpont  Foundry  & 
Kaehinery  Company  of  Salt  Lake.  He  then  removed  to  Park  City,  Utah,  where 
he  was  employed  by  the  Crescent  Mining  Company,  under  the  management  of 
Kieholas  Treweek,  as  whip  boy  in  1879  and  in  1880  was  transferred  to  the 
Lowell  Mining  Company,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Walker  Brothers,  bankers, 
of  Salt  lake  City,  and  managed  by  Captain  Champion. 

Returning  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  Janney  was  employed  by  United  States 
Marshal  E.  A.  Ireland  from  1883  to  1885.    He  next  spent  about  nine  months 
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in  the  emploj  of  the  DenTer  ft  Bio  Grande  Bailroad  Gompan j,  and  idbieqQflotlj 
going  baek  to  Park  dty,  was  eonneeted  with  the  Ontario  Mining  k  MflUng 
Oompanj,  under  the  supervision  of  Joe  Gallagher  (now  oonneeted  with  t^ 
Mining  ft  Machinery  Company  of  Salt  Lake),  who  was  at  that  time  iap«m- 
tendent  of  mills  in  1886  and  1887.  In  1887  he  spent  three  months  as  gnard 
at  the  United  States  penitentiary  under  MaTwhall  Dyer  and  was  then  emptojad 
by  the  Lead  Mines  ft  Milling  Gompany  of  Bingham  Gaayon,  Utah,  under  tbe 
management  of  Nicholas  Treweek,  and  of  which  his  brother,  Frank  G.  Jnuw^, 
was  superintendent^  at  their  eonoentrating  mill  during  1887  and  1888.  Oi 
seyering  that  connection  he  returned  to  the  employ  of  the  Denver  ft  Bio  Grande 
Bailroad  Company  for  Master  Mechanic  A.  0.  Smith,  with  which  he  eontiiuied 
until  1889  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chief  engineer  with  the  Salt  Lake  Brew- 
ing Company,  owned  and  managed  by  Jake  Marts  and  Mat  CnUen,  for  a  abort 
time.  In  1890  he  accepted  a  position  as  engineer  in  the  power  plant  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Bapid  Transit  Company  and  was  afterwards  made  chief  enghieer. 
After  leaving  this  company  he  was  for  about  three  months  a  member  of  tlie 
Salt  Lake  police  force.  Betuming  to  the  Salt  Lake  Bapids  Transit  Gompaay 
as  chief  engineer,  under  President  and  General  Manager  Cameron  and  8d- 
perintendent  Hinckley,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he  remained  with  them  unto 
1894.  He  then  embarked  in  the  electrical  business  on  his  own  aeeoimt  a«  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Janney  ft  Hurd  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Three  months  later, 
however,  he  accepted  a  position  as  superintendent  with  the  Eureka  Eleetrie 
,  Light  plant  at  Eureka,  Utah,  under  the  managnnent  of  Mr.  Oark  and  after- 
wards became  connected  with  the  Eureka  Hill  Mining  ft  Milling  Company,  ia- 
der  the  management  of  John  Q.  Packard  and  of  which  Arthur  Bucksby  waa 
superintendent  of  mills,  which  position  he  left  in  1897  to  become  general  night 
foreman  under  D.  C.  Jaekling  of  the  De  Lamar  Golden  Gate  at  Mereur,  Utah, 
where  he  continued  until  1899.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  connection  with 
the  interests  of  Mr.  Jaekling.  In  1899  he  was  transferred  to  the  De  Lamar 
Gold  Mountain  property  in  San  Bernardino  county,  California,  owned  bj  Gap- 
tain  De  Lamar  and  managed  by  H.  A.  Cohen,  as  superintendent  of  eoIlatra^ 
tion,  and  in  1900  returned  to  De  Lamar  Golden  Gate  at  Mercur,  Utah,  as  chief 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  power  plant.  After  leaving 
Mercur  he  became  connected  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Compan/ 
as  erecting  engineer  under  the  supervision  of  their  agent,  Harry  Crowell  Be 
then  accepted  a  position  with  the  Bamberger-De  Lamar  Mining  Company,  ae 
superintendent  of  construction  of  the  power  plant  at  Kershaw,  Nevada,  thii 
mill  and  power  plant  being  at  that  time  under  the  supervision  of  his  brotiier, 
the  late  F.  G.  Janney,  who  was  later  succeeded  by  Frank  Keith  as  general 
superintendent. 

He  returned  to  the  employ  of  D.  C.  Jaekling  in  1903,  accepting  a  poaitioii  at 
Bingham  Canyon,  Utah,  at  the  Gopperton  plant  of  the  Utah  Copper  Company. 
This  was  the  experimental  mill  of  the  Utah  Copper  Company,  being  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  work  on  low  grade  porphyry  copper  ores,  his  position  there  being 
that  of  master  mechanic  and  general  foreman.    These  plants  also  were  under 
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the  mpeiTiflioii  of  F.  G.  Janney.  In  1907  he  was  transferred  to  the  Magna 
phut  as  mperintendent  of  ereetion  and  operation  of  the  power  plant  of  the 
Utah  Oopper  Oompanj  bat  in  1908  returned  to  the  Oopperton  plant  as  asBiatant 
laperintendent  of  milling  operations.  In  1911  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ar- 
thur plant  of  the  Utah  Copper  Gompanj  at  Garfield,  Utah,  as  assistant  superin- 
t«ndeat  and  later  in  the  same  year  was  transferred  to  the  Bay  Oonsolidated 
Oopper  Oompanj  at  Hayden,  Arizona,  as  saperintendent  of  machinery  and  was 
sfttfward  promoted  to  saperintendent  of  mills.  In  ftl2  he  was  transferred  to 
Hurley  and  aeeepted  a  position  as  saperintendent  of  mills  of  the  Ghino  Copper 
Company  with  John  M.  Sally,  general  manager  of  that  company,  in  whieh  posi- 
tion he  has  about  one  thoasand  men  under  Ms  direetion. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1888,  in  Bait  Lake  City,  Utah,  Mr.  Janney  was  united 
is  marriage  to  Miss  Louise  Gibson  and  their  children  are  Thomas  Arthur  and 
Beasie  Looias.  Mr.  Janney  is  a  republican  in  his  political  views.  He  has 
taken  the  degrees  of  the  blue  lodge  in  Masonry  and  is  identilied  with  the 
Benevolent  and  ProtectiTe  Order  of  Elks. 

Mr.  Jann^  has  to  his  credit  several  patented  and  unpatented  inventions 
whieh  are  eitensiyely  used  in  preeent  milling  practice.  Throughoat  the  greater 
part  of  his  Uf e  he  has  been  connected  with  important  milling  and  mining 
projects  and  la  today  oceapying  a  position  of  large  responsibility,  being  second 
in  charge  of  the  great  milling  interests  of  the  Chino  Oopper  Company.  His 
previous  training  thoroughly  qualified  him  for  the  important  duties  whieh  de- 
volve upon  him  in  this  connection.  His  work  at  Hurley  has  done  much  towards 
the  solution  of  what  had  been  a  serious  question  in  the  operation  of  the  con- 
centrator there,  that  of  an  ample  water  supply.  Such  a  supply  has  now  been 
provided  through  a  unique  yet  skillful  utilization  of  flood  waters  which  at  cer- 
tain leasons  of  the  year  pour  into  Lake  Janney,  so  named  in  his  honor. 

HOWARD  H.  BETTS 

Howard  H.  Betts,  one  of  the  well  known  residents  of  Silver  City  and  for  a 
number  of  years  foremost  in  the  public  and  business  life  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  State,  was  bom  December  1,  1855,  in  Danbury,  Fairfield  coxmty,  Con- 
neetient,  a  eon  of  Philander  and  Jane  E.  (Wilcox)  Betts.  He  acquired  his  ed- 
ucation in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  in  the  high  school  at  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  entered  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  in  New  York  city,  with  which  line  of  trade  he  was 
eonnected  for  more  than  twelve  years.  At  length  he  concluded  to  go  west  and 
on  Cairisfcmas  Day  of  1886  arrived  in  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  where  he  soon 
afterward  became  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery  business,  which  occupied  his 
attention  until  about  1891.  Then  for  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  mining 
and  prospecting  and  in  1896  he  entered  the  insurance  and  real  estate  business, 
Bmee  which  time  he  has  built  up  one  of  the  largest  local  insurance  agencies  in 
the  State. 

Mr.  Betts  is  also  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  repubUean  party  in  his 
section  of  New  Mexico  and  has  been  an  active  factor  in  the  public  life  of  the 
State.    From  1893  until  1896  he  was  vice  president  of  the  territorial  board  of 
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pexiiteiitiajy  eomiiiimrioners  and  from  1898  until  1899  was  deputj  iiiwflMor  of 
Grant  eountj.  He  served  as  &tj  clerk  of  Silver  Gitj  from  1896  nntil  1906  aad 
in  1906  he  became  deputy  coal  oil  inspector,  occupying  that  pontion  until  1911. 
After  serving  for  two  years  as  deputy  assessor  of  Grant  county  he  mu  sleeted 
assessor  in  1907  and  filled  the  office  during  the  succeeding  term.  He  also 
served  on  Governor  Hagerman's  staff  and  from  1908  until  1911  was  a  member 
of  the  New  Mexico  bureau  of  immigration.  The  extent  and  importance  of  hit 
activities  have  made  him  a  valued  citizen  of  New  Mexico,  for  hia  public  dntiei 
have  ever  been  characterised  by  a  marked  devotion  to  the  general  good. 

Mr.  Betts  wedded  Annie  A.  Newcomb,  a  native  of  Boston,  Massachusetts^ 
and  to  them  was  bom  a  daughter,  Virginia  Newcomb,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
five  and  one-half  years.  By  a  former  marriage  Mr.  Betts  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  William  B.  Betts  was  bom  November  18,  1878,  and  is  an  arehiteet 
and  structural  engineer  connected  with  the  Baker  Iron  Works  of  Los  Angdei^ 
He  married  Mias  Gturol  Bnow  of  that  city  and  they  have  one  child,  Madddne  8^ 
who  was  bom  April  9,  1905.  The  daughter,  Alice  Betts,  became  the  wife  of  E. 
R  Newcomb,  of  San  Francisco,  and  they  have  two  sons.  Edwin  T.  Betts,  who 
WB8  bom  May  22, 1886,  is  now  manager  at  Los  Angdea  of  the  auto  department 
of  the  H.  W.  Johna-Manville  Company.  He  married  Miss  Laura  Worka,  a 
daughter  of  United  States  Senator  John  D.  Works,  of  California,  and  they  have 
a  son,  Laurance  Works,  bom  March  21,  1914. 

Mr.  Betts  is  not  only  prominent  in  business  and  public  circles  but  is  alao 
recognised  as  a  leader  in  fraternal  circles.  He  was  district  deputy  grand  ex- 
alted ruler  of  the  Elks,  has  been  master  of  finance  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  is  a  prominent  Mason,  having  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the 
Scottish  Bite  as  a  member  of  New  Mexico  Consistory  No.  1.  He  is  a  jovial, 
genial  gentleman  who  bears  his  years  lightly,  possesses  many  friends,  baa  a 
wide  acquaintance  throughout  the  State  and  is  recognized  aa  a  most  public- 
spirited  and  valued  citixen. 

O.  S.  WARREN 

O.  S.  Warren,  deceased,  waa  a  well  known  and  representative  resident  of 
Silver  City.  He  was  bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  October  27,  1847,  and 
when  about  twelve  years  of  age  went  to  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  he  resided  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  afterward  located  in  New  Jersey  and  remained  in  the 
East  for  some  time  but  later  crossed  the  continent  to  Washington  territory, 
where  he  continued  until  1874.  He  then  returned  to  New  Jersey  for  his  bride 
and  wedded  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  T.  Von  Wachenhusen,  who  was  bom  in  Brookfyn, 
New  York.  After  his  marriage  he  removed  to  Little  Bock,  Arkansas,  where  he 
resided  for  two  years  and  then  went  to  San  Francisco,  Califomia,  where  he  re- 
sided for  a  similar  period.  Later  he  became  a  resident  of  Oregon  and  in  1881 
came  to  New  Mexico,  settling  in  Silver  City.  There  he  opened  a  real  estate  and 
insurance  ofiice  and  continued  active  in  the  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  doith, 
which  occurred  in  1885.  His  business  affairs  were  carefully  managed  and  ane- 
eess  attended  his  efforts. 

To  Mr.  and  Mra  Warren  were  bora  three  children:  Frederick,  who  died  at 
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the  age  of  fourteen  years;  Joan  E.,  the  widow  of  Elmore  B.  Moorman,  of 
LaniflviQe,  Kentucky;  and  Eugene,  who  ia  enga^ped  in  the  insurance  business 
with  his  mother.  Mr.  Warren  was  a  republican  in  his  political  views  and 
gerred  as  the  first  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  Grant  county.  He  was 
otherwise  prominently  connected  with  events  of  importance  in  the  district  and 
he  stood  at  all  times  for  progress  and  improvement. 

Since  the  death  of  her  husband  Mr&  Warren  has  been  conducting  the  insur- 
ance business  and  also  a  cement  contracting  business,  and  to  her  have  been 
awarded  the  contracts  for  the  building  of  most  of  the  cement  sidewalks  of 
Silver  City.  Her  interests  are  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Warren 
Agency.  She  is  also  the  owner  of  considerable  real  estate  in  Silver  City  and 
has  eighty  acres  of  land  near  that  place.  She  possesses  marked  business  ability 
and  enterprise,  keen  foresight,  and  notable  sagacity.  She  was  the  first  grand 
matron  of  the  Eastern  Star  of  New  Mexico  and  is  still  a  very  active,  prominent, 
and  honored  member  of  that  organization. 

THOMAS  W.  WARD 

Thomas  W.  Ward,  a  Silver  City  grocer,  conducting  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
neas  enterprises  of  that  character  in  Grant  county,  was  bom  in  La  Salle  county, 
Illinois,  June  9,  1864,  a  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Tnngate)  Ward,  who  were 
natives  of  England,  in  which  country  they  were  reared  and  married.  In  the 
early  '50s  they  came  to  the  new  world,  settling  first  in  Ohio,  and  subsequently 
tfaej  removed  westward  to  La  Salle  county,  HUnois.  There  the  father  passed 
away  in  the  year  1871  and  ten  years  later  the  mother  with  her  family  removed 
to  Cloud  county,  Kansas.  In  their  family  were  nine  children,  of  whom  four 
axe  jet  living. 

Thomas  W.  Ward  was  reared  and  educated  in  Illinois  and  in  1881  made  his 
way  westward  to  Kansaa  He  was  married  in  that  State,  in  1889,  to  Miss 
Baehel  Armina  Largent  and  they  have  become  the  parento  of  three  sons:  Leroy 
W.,  who  is  now  in  business  with  his  father;  James  A.,  who  is  engaged  in  cattle 
nuaing  on  a  ranch  and  who  married  Miss  Sadie  Simpson  and  has  one  son,  Wal- 
ter Aflen,  bom  August  14,  1915 ;  and  William  P.,  also  a  partner  of  his  father. 

The  family  home  was  maintained  in  Kansas  until  1896,  when  a  removal  was 
made  to  Grant  county,  Xew  Mexico^  and  for  two  years  after  his  arrival  there 
Mr.  Ward  engaged  in  driving  a  stage.  He  then  worked  in  a  grocery  store 
until  1909,  after  which  he  embarked  in  the  grocery  business  on  his  own  account, 
earrying  on  his  interesto  at  the  present  time  under  the  name  of  the  Independent 
Grocery  ft  Meat  Company,  two  of  his  sons  being  his  xwrtoers  in  this  under- 
taking. He  has  a  well  appointed  store,  carrying  a  large  and  attractive  line 
of  staple  and  fancy  groceries,  while  the  meat  market  is  equally  worthy  of  public 
patronage.  Mrs.  Ward  also  has  business  interests,  for  she  is  now  the  owner 
and  manager  of  the  Bullard  Hotel,  which  has  recently  been  erected  and  is  mod- 
em in  every  respect,  being  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  in  every  room  and 
with  bathrooms  in  connection.  The  hotel  contains  thirty-eight  rooms  all  taste- 
fully famished  and  is  in  every  way  a  popular  hostelry.    Mrs.  Ward  erected 
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and  is  the  sole  owner  of  this  hotel,  which  is  an  establishment  of  whieh  the  peo- 
ple of  Bilyer  City  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 

Mr.  Ward  is  well  known  in  fraternal  eireles.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  No.  13  of  Silver  dty^  in  whieh  he  has  filled  all  the 
chairs,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  connected  with  Bebekah  Lodge  Na  7,  in 
which  she  has  occupied  all  the  offices.  Mr.  Ward  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Moose,  the  Mystic  Circle,  and  the  Maecabeei,  ud 
his  wife  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  and  of  the  Degree  of 
Honor.  She  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  They 
own  and  occupy  a  fine  residence  here  and  the  family  is  very  prominent  in  the 
community  through  both  its  business  and  social  relations. 

ISABEL  LANCASTER  ECKLBS 

In  November,  1911,  at  the  first  election  held  after  the  admission  of  Neir 
Mexico  into  the  Union,  Miss  Isabel  Lancaster  EcUes  was  elected  county  eoper- 
intendent  of  schools  of  Grant  county  and  in  this  connection  has  done  much  to 
further  educational  interests  in  her  part  of  the  State.  A  native  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  she  is  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Holedger  and  Mary  (White)  Edilea, 
both  of  whom  belonged  to  prominent  old  families  of  that  State.  During  her 
girlhood  Miss  Eckles  accompanied  the  family  to  New  Mexico  and  attended  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Silver  City,  in  which  she  completed  her  course  in  June, 
1895,  being  the  first  graduate  of  that  institution.  She  holds  the  master's  de- 
gree from  the  State  Normal  School  and  nnce  completing  her  course  she  has 
given  her  attention  to  educational  work.  She  taught  in  the  Silver  City  paUie 
schoohi  until  elected  county  superintendent  of  Grant  county  at  the  first  state 
election,  held  in  November,  1911.  She  took  the  office  early  in  1912  and  her  pres- 
ent incumbency  will  extend  to  1917.  Under  her  supervision  the  schools  of  Grant 
county  have  attained  first  rank  and  Grant  is  the  only  county  in  the  State  having 
a  nine  months'  school  term  in  every  echooL  The  county  also  ranks  among  the 
highest  in  the  degree  of  certification  of  teachers.  No  permits  are  issued  and  no 
third  grade  teachers  employed.  Practically  all  of  the  teachers  hold  profes- 
sional and  first  grade  certificates  and  Miss  Eckles  is  attempting  at  all  times  to 
further  advance  the  high  educational  standards  of  whieh  Grant  county  has 
every  reason  to  be  proud. 

That  her  interests  are  wide  and  varied  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  she  holds 
membership  in  the  Episcopal  church  and  in  the  Silver  City  Woman's  Club. 
She  stands  at  all  times  for  progress  and  improvement,  for  social  betterment 
and  moral  uplift,  and  her  influence  and  labors  have  been  effective  forces  in 
bringing  about  needed  reforms  and  improvements  not  only  in  the  educational 
but  also  in  the  public  life  of  the  community. 

ROBERT  H.  BOULWARE 

Robert  H.  Boulware,  engaged  in  the  livery  business  in  Silver  (^ty,  was  bom 
in  Bowling  Green,  Virginia,  December  6,  1864,  a  son  of  Gray  and  MiUis 
(Hudgins)  Boulware,  who  were  likewise  natives  of  the  Old  Dominion.  They 
resided  there  through  the  period  of  their  minority  and  some  time  following  their 
marriage  removed  westward  to  Kansas  where  the  father  passed  away.    The 
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mother  afterward  eame  to  New  Mexico  and  her  last  daja  were  spent  in  Silver 
City.    In  their  family  were  eleven  ehildren,  of  whom  six  are  jet  living. 

Bobert  Boulware  was  reared  and  educated  in  Virginia  and  in  1880  became  a 
resident  of  Missouri  where  he  resided  until  January  7,  1885.  At  that  date  he 
arrived  in  Sierra  county.  New  Mexico,  where  he  made  his  home  for  a  decade 
and  in  1895  he  removed  to  Grant  county,  settling  on  a  ranch  whereon  he  re- 
aided  until  1899.  He  still  owns  ranch  property,  from  Which  he  derives  a  good 
annual  income.  In  the  year  1899,  however,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Silver  City 
and  porehased  the  livery  business  known  as  the  Old  Man  Gorral,  which  he  is  still 
eonducting,  and  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  businesses  of  its  kind  in  the  town. 
This  venture  too  is  proving  profitable  and  he  has  gained  a  liberal  patronage. 

In  1905  Mr.  Boulware  was  married  to  Miss  Blanche  Casey,  who  was  bom  in 
Georgetown,  New  Mexico,  and  whose  mother  was  the  teacher  of  the  first  school 
for  white  children  in  Grant  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boulware  have  become  the 
parents  of  three  children:  Hodge  C,  Mary  B.,  and  Bobert  H.  The  mother  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  Mr.  Boulware  holds  membership  in 
SHver  City  Lodge,  No.  8,  F.  ft  A.M.,  and  has  taken  all  of  the  degrees  of  the 
Scottish  Bite  up  to  and  including  the  thirty-second.  He  has  filled  all  the 
offices  in  the  blue  lodge  and  is  a  member  of  the  Elks  lodge.  In  politics  he  is 
a  democrat  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  first  state  legislature.  He  has  twice 
been  elected  assessor  of  his  county  and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council.  Wm  interest  in  community  affairs  is  that  of  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
loyal  to  every  plan  or  project  that  is  calculated  to  improve  public  conditions. 
As  a  business  man  too  he  has  made  an  excellent  record  and  occupies  a  high 
position  in  Silver  City  both  as  a  valuable  citizen  and  a  substantial  business  man. 

ARTHUR  S.  GOODELL 

Arthur  S.  Goodell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  state  legislature  of 
New  Mexico  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  business  at  Silver  Citj  as  a  whole- 
sale dealer  in  hay  and  grain,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  February  14,  1858, 
a  son  of  John  8.  and  Maria  (Covell)  Goodell,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
New  Hampshire,  where  they  spent  their  entire  lives.   They  had  but  two  children. 

Arthur  8.  €k)ode]l,  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  family,  was  reared  and 
edueated  in  his  native  State,  attending  the  common  schools.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five  years  when  in  1883  he  made  his  way  to  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  settling  first  in  Grant  county  where  he  has  since  remained.  He  was 
first  connected  with  the  livery  business  in  Silver  City  and  won  a  substantial 
measore  of  success  in  that  connection.  In  1906,  however,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  wholesale  and  retail  hay  and  grain  business  in  which  he  has  since 
continued.  He  is  an  active,  energetic  business  man,  thoroughly  reliable  and 
progressive  and  his  efforts  and  business  interests  have  been  an  element  in  the 
material  upbuilding  of  Silver  City.  He  is  now  the  second  vice  president  of  the 
American  National  Bank  of  Silver  City,  which  he  aided  in  organizing  and  of 
which  he  has  continuously  been  a  director.  He  has  made  judicious  investments 
in  property  and  is  now  a  heavy  owner  of  real  estate  in  Silver  City. 

In  1896  Mr.  Goodell  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Gkiddis,  a  native  of  Louis- 
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iana,  and  to  them  has  been  bom  a  daughter,  Mary  Jane,  who  is  now  In  tehooL 
In  hia  politieal  views  Mr.  Goodell  is  an  earnest  repnbliean  and  his  wortili  as  i 
citiaen  is  widely  aoknowledged  by  his  fellow  townsmen  who  have  freqanflj 
called  him  to  pubtie  office.  He  has  served  as  mayor  of  Silver  C^tf  and  at  a 
member  of  the  eity  eouncil,  has  been  sheriff,  treasurer  and  collector  of  Grant 
county  and  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  first  state  legisbtarc 
He  thus  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  the  laws  of  the  State  and  he 
has  stood  for  civic  advancement  and  improvement  in  every  connection  that  haa 
to  do  with  New  Mexico 's  upbuilding  and  substantial  progress. 

JOSEPH  W.  HODGES 

Joseph  W.  Hodges,  attorney  at  law,  practicing  in  Silver  City,  is  one  of  the 
younger  representatives  of  the  New  Mexico  bar  but  already  has  attained  a  pon- 
tion  which  many  an  older  practitioner  might  well  envy.  He  was  bom  in  Hea- 
derson,  Tennessee,  August  16,  1892,  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hodges  of 
TucumcarL  His  academic  training  was  received  in  the  New  Mexico  Normal 
School  at  Silver  City,  his  parents  having  removed  to  this  city  during  his  youth- 
ful days.  He  was  graduated  in  1913  from  the  normal  and  afterward  took  np 
the  study  of  law  in  the  Washington  and  Lee  Umversity  at  Lexington,  YirgiBia. 
He  completed  his  course  there  in  June,  1915,  at  which  time  the  Bachelor  of 
Laws  degree  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  then  returned  to  Silver  CSty,  where 
he  opened  an  office  and  entered  upon  active  practice.  He  is  well  versed  in  the 
principles  of  law  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  careful  and  aystematie  prepara- 
tion of  his  cases  is  one  of  the  strong  elements  of  success.  His  pcditical  al- 
legiance is  given  to  the  democratic  party  but  he  is  now  concentrating  his  effoits 
upon  the  upbuilding  of  a  practice  and  is  making  steady  and  substantial  prog- 
ress in  that  line. 

B.  M.  BRUMBACK 

£.  M.  Brumback,  postmaster  at  Silver  City  and  for  a  number  of  years  a  wdl 
known  figure  in  newspaper  circles  in  this  State,  was  bom  at  Newport,  Ken- 
tucky,  February  24,  1865,  a  son  of  D.  G.  and  LiUie  Brumback,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  respectively.  About  the  year  1800  ther 
removed  westward  to  Kentucky  and  the  mother  died  in  that  state  in  August, 
1895.  The  father  afterward  went  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  his  death 
occurred  December  29,  1915.  In  their  family  were  two  children,  E.  M.  hong 
the  only  one  now  living. 

Beared  and  educated  in  Kentucky,  E.  M.  Brumback  after  putting  aade  his 
textbooks  turned  his  attention  to  newspaper  work  and  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1898,  he  arrived  in  Silver  City,  where  he  became  identified  with  newspaper  in- 
terests as  manager  for  the  Silver  City  Independent.  He  continued  in  that  con- 
nection until  June  1,  1914,  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster,  which  position 
he  is  now  acceptably  and  creditably  filling. 

In  October,  1896,  Mr.  Brumback  was  married  to  Miss  Minnie  L.  Muasman, 
a  native  of  Ohio,  and  to  them  have  been  bom  two  daughters,  Lillian  and  Mary 
Louise.  As  his  present  official  conneelion  shows,  Mr.  Brumback  ia  a  democrat 
in  his  political  views  and  strongly  indorses  the  principles  of  the  party.    Fra- 
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ternaUj  he  is  eomiMted  with  the  Maionie  lodge  at  Newport,  Kentucky,  and  he 
ind  hifl  wife  attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ehnreh.  They  are  weU  known 
hare,  having  gained  many  friends  in  the  locality  by  reason  of  their  sterling 
worth  and  many  ezeellent  traits  of  character. 

DON  WINSTON  LU8K 

Don  Winston  lioafc,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Sihrer  CRtj  Independent,  pnb- 
liihed  at  Silver  C&ty,  was  bom  in  Parsons,  Labette  county,  Kansas,  November 
25, 1885,  and  was  one  of  the  four  children  of  Harry  H.  and  Tinnie  Elisabeth 
Luik.  The  father  was  for  twenty  years  a  leader  in  republican  politics  in 
EjDias  and  a  newspaper  publisher  at  Parsons,  exerting  a  widely  felt  influence 
OTV  puUie  thought  and  opinion  in  that  states 

Paaiing  throa|^  consecutive  grades  in  the  public  achools,  Don  W.  Lusk  vras 
graduated  from  the  Parsons  high  school  on  the  completion  of  a  four  years' 
eonne  in  the  dans  of  June,  1902.  He  devoted  the  years  1904  and  1905  to  the 
gtudy  of  law  in  the  Elsnsas  State  TJniveraity  and  entered  newspaper  circles  in 
his  native  dty.  He  has  since  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Kansas  City, 
Denver,  Santa  Fe,  Las  Vegas,  El  Paso,  Albuquerque,  and  now  at  Silver  Oity, 
where  he  is  editor  and  manager  of  the  Silver  City  ^dependent 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1906,  in  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  Mr.  Lusk  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Kiss  Edith  Wilms  Billings,  a  daughter  of  William  Monroe  and 
ESa  BiUings,  the  former  a  descendant  of  a  pioneer  Vermont  family  and  the 
latter  a  member  of  an  aristocratic  Virginia  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lusk  have 
two  ehildren,  Wilma  Winston  and  Mary  Elisabeth,  who  are  ax  and  three  years 
of  age  respectively.  Mr.  Lusk  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  and  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  and 
his  military  reeord  covers  service  with  Company  H  of  the  New  Mexico  National 
Oosrd  of  Silver  City.  He  is  a  progressive  young  man,  active  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Southwest  and  interested  in  all  those  forces  which  tend  to  bring 
abont  modem  progress  and  improvement. 

DEAN  ALBXANDER 

Dean  Alexander,  deputy  cbunty  treasurer  of  Grant  county.  New  Mexico,  was 
bom  in  Nepesta,  Colorado,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1885,  a  son  of  Samuel  A.  and 
Sunn  S  (Famsworth)  Alexander,  who  came  to  Grant  county,  Ifew  Mexico,  in 
the  '80s.  The  father  engaged  in  the  stock  business  on  the  Gila  river  and  in 
recent  years  has  been  identiiled  with  the  mining  industry. 

Brought  to  this  State  in  his  early  boyhood,  Dean  Alexander  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Silver  City  and  in  the  Normal  School  of  New  Mexico  here, 
being  graduated  from  the  latter  institution  with  the  class  of  1902.  Since  that 
tine  he  has  given  his  attention  to  clerical  vrork  with  the  exception  of  three 
Tears  which  he  spent  in  prospecting.  For  the  past  six  years  he  has  served 
under  both  repablieaa  and  democratic  administrations  as  deputy  county  treas- 
urer. He  is  a  most  fidthful  and  capable  official,  carefully  systematising  his 
wnk  and  forgetful  of  no  point  that  bears  upon  his  labors  and  the  eiBeient  dis- 
charge of  his  dntiesL 

Mr.  Alscnuder  is  a  life  aaember  of  Silver  CSty  Lodge,  No.  413,  B.PX).E.,  and 
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18  most  popular  in  that  organicatioii.  He  is  alao  director  of  the  Silver  City 
Elks  Band  and  he  is  one  of  the  highlj  esteemed  jovaig  men  here,  re^ieeted  asd 
honored  by  all  who  know  him  and  most  of  all  by  those  who  know  him  best 

PRANK  W.  VELLACOTT 

Frank  W.  Vellaeott,  aetiyely  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Siher  City, 
is  the  senior  partner  of  the  finn  of  Vellacott  ft  Fowler.  He  was  bom  in  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  July  17,  1883,  a  son  of  William  J.  T.  and  Delia  (Boaeh) 
ydlacott,  the  former  a  native  of  England  and  the  latter  of  Ireland.  The  fath- 
er, who  is  now  deceased,  was  for  many  years  a  farmer  of  Erie  county,  New  TorL 
The  mother  is  still  living  and  makes  her  home  in  the  town  of  Corfu  in  Geneeee 
county.  New  York.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  education  Frank  W.  Vdlaeott  at- 
tended Oortn  high  school  and  afterward  entered  the  University  of  Boifalo. 
When  his  textbooks  were  put  aside,  he  became  managing  clerk  in  the  law  oIBm 
of  H.  B.  Van  Peyma  of  Buifalo,  with  whom  he  remained  for  five  yean.  He 
was  then  attracted  by  the  growing  opportunities  of  the  Southwest  and  in  1904 
came  to  New  Mexico.  Three  months  later  he  went  to  Bisbee,  Ariaosa,  hot 
after  ten  months  there  spent  removed  to  Globe,  Arisona.  Prior  to  locating  in 
Globe  he  was  not  practicing  law,  but  was  identified  with  mining.  He  did  not 
meet  with  the  success  that  he  expected  in  that  venture  and  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  practice  of  law  in  Globe,  being  admitted  to  the  Arizona  bar  in  1905. 
In  April,  1907,  he  came  to  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  where  he  practiced  inde- 
pendently until  July,  1909,  at  which  time  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Matt 
Fowler.  The  firm  has  gained  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  Bihtt 
Oity  and  its  members  are  classed  with  the  most  able  lawyers  of  the  city. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1906,  Mr.  Vellacott  was  married  to  Miss  OUve  Fnhr- 
man  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Silver  City  Lodge, 
No.  413,  B.P.0  J2.  He  gives  his  political  support  to  the  republican  party  and 
he  has  served  as  referee  in  bankruptcy.  He  keeps  well  informed  on  all  qnee- 
tions  and  issues  of  the  day  and  is  in  touch  with  the  vital  problems  that  affect 
the  work  of  developing  the  State,  utilizing  its  natural  resources  and  promoting 
its  civic  plans.  He  has  made  an  excellent  record  both  as  a  man  and  a  citiien 
and  in  his  profession  he  has  gained  a  position  of  distinction  such  as  comes  onlj 
in  recognition  of  superior  ability  in  mastering  intricate  legal  problems. 

REV.  HENRY  HEITZ 

Bev.  Henry  Heits,  pastor  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  church  at  Silver  CSty, 
was  bom  in  Bupt-sur-Moselle,  Vosges,  France,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1879. 
He  pursued  his  theological  studies  in  Paris  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  priett- 
hood  on  the  27th  of  September,  1903,  by  Bishop  Ghatron  of  Osaka,  Japan. 
Following  his  ordination  he  came  to  the  United  States,  reaching  Tucson,  Ari- 
sona, on  the  20th  of  February,  1904.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  he  wai 
sent  to  Florence,  Arisona,  as  parish  priest  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  pariah 
up  to  the  time  of  his  transfer  to  Silver  City  on  December  21,  1913.  He  haa 
since  been  pastor  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  church  and  in  the  intervening  period 
of  three  years  he  has  done  good  work  for  the  church,  organising  its  variona 
societies  and  promoting  its  interests  in  every  possible  way.    He  has  the  eoafi- 
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denoe  and  high  regard  of  his  parishioners  and  is  doing  mueh  to  promote  Oath- 
olio  interests  in  his  district. 

R.  £.  BUVENS,  D.D.S. 

B.  E.  BuvenSy  a  well  known  dental  surgeon  practicing  at  Lordsburg,  is  meet- 
ing with  gratifying  success  in  his  undertakings,  for  he  is  well  equipped  for  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  him.  A  native  son  of  Louisiana,  he  was  bom  at 
Many,  August  3,  1885,  his  parents  being  Monroe  and  Ella  (Hogne)  Buvens. 
He  supplemented  a  public  school  education  by  study  in  the  Jesuit  OoUege  and 
then  entered  upon  preparation  for  a  professional  career  as  a  student  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  at  Denver,  Ck>lorado,  completing  his  course  there  by 
graduation  with  the  class  of  1912.  He  practiced  in  Doming  for  one  year  and 
then  went  to  Lordsburg  in  July,  1914.  In  the  intervening  period  he  has  made 
substantial  progress  in  his  profession,  and  his  ability  is  bringing  him  prom- 
inently to  the  front.  In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Catholic  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus.  His  political  belief  is  that  of  the  democratic  party, 
of  which  he  is  an  earnest  advocate. 

THOMAS  L.  LOWE 

Thomas  L.  Lowe,  vice  president  of  the  Silver  C^ty  National  Bank  of  Silver 
City,  New  Mexico,  was  bom  in  Sigoumey,  Iowa,  September  24,  1872.  He  at- 
tended public  school  there  and  afterward  continued  his  education  in  Drury 
College  at  Springfield,  Missouri.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  removed 
to  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  he  made  his  initial  step  in  the  banking  business.  Dur- 
ing the  following  eight  years  he  was  identified  with  the  banking  interests  of 
that  city,  but  in  May,  1900,  left  Alliance  and  came  to  SUver  City,  New  Mexico, 
accepting  a  position  as  bookkeeper  in  the  SOver  City  National  Bank.  Three 
years  later  he  was  made  assistant  cashier  and  in  1904  or  1905  became  vice 
president  of  the  institution,  in  which  important  capacity  he  has  since  served. 
His  foresight  and  business  judgment,  his  indefatigable  energy,  and  his  strong 
purpose  are  potent  elements  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  bank,  which  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  stable  financial  concerns  of  that  part  of  the  State. 
Aside  from  his  interest  and  activity  in  the  bank,  Mr.  Lowe  is  vice  president  of 
the  Silver  City  Power  Company  and  is  treasurer  of  the  Bear  Creek  Cattle  Com- 
pany. He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  firm  that  operates  under  the  name  of 
The  Lowe  &  Hann  Transfer  Company;  is  treasurer  of  the  Silver  City  Savings 
Bank  and  is  vice  president  of  the  Silver  Valley  Water  Works.  His  interests 
are  thus  broad  and  varied  and  have  to  do  largely  with  the  business  development 
and  prosperity  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives.  He  possesses  undaunted  en- 
ergy, and  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  his  path  seem  but  to  serve  as  an  impetus 
for  renewed  effort.  He  works  on  persistently,  ever  progressing  toward  the 
goal,  and  he  never  stops  short  of  successful  accomplishment. 

In  1904  Mr.  Lowe  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Agee,  of  Brunswick,  Mis- 
souri, and  to  them  have  been  bom  three  children :  Isabel ;  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  bom 
May  1,  1909;  and  Martha  Elizabeth.  The  parents  are  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  in  the  work  of  which  they  take  an  active  and  helpful  interest, 
and  Mr.  Lowe  is  serving  as  the  church  treasurer.    Fraternally  he  is  connected 
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with  Silver  City  Lodge,  No.  8,  F.&A.M.;  Silver  City  Chapter,  No.  8,  BAJL; 
Malta  Cbmrnanderj,  No.  T,  K.T.;  Santa  F6  Gonsistor/,  No.  1,  A  A  A.83.;  lad 
Ballud  Ab  Yad  TemplOi  AA.O.NJi.a  He  is  also  identifled  with  Siher  (Stj 
Lodge,  No.  13,  B.P.O.E.  Hia  politieal  allegianoe  is  given  to  the  repablieaii 
party,  and  he  feele  a  dtizen'e  interest  in  all  party  affairs^  poUtieal  or  other- 
wise. He  has  served  as  seeretary  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  New  Mexieo 
Normal  School  at  Silver  City,  and  the  cause  of  education  finds  in  him  a  stalwirt 
champion.  In  fact  there  is  no  plan  or  measure  put  forth  for  the  good  of  lus 
city  or  state  in  wliich  he  is  not  deeply  interested,  and  his  aid  and  eooperatios 
are  elements  in  the  growth  and  substantial  upbuilding  of  New  Mezieo.  ffiher 
C&ty  claims  him  as  one  of  its  foremost  residents  and  the  extent  and  importsiitt 
of  his  business  connections  establish  his  right  to  be  thus  classed. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
QuADALVPB  Counts' 

THE  section  of  the  State  now  known  by  the  name  of  Guada- 
lupe eounly  was  first  visited  by  the  Spanish  explorers  in 
1540.^'^  The  first  bridge  built  by  Europeans  in  America  was 
eonstmcted  by  them  across  the  Pecos  river.^**  Owing  to  the  incur- 
sions of  the  hostile  Indians  no  attempt  was  made  to  settle  this  sec- 
tion until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Until  very  recent  years, 
except  in  very  small  settlements  along  the  Pecos  river,  the  eounly 
was  practically  isolated.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
progressive  portions  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  State. 

The  county,  as  first  organized,  was  called  ''Leonard  Wood," 
named  for  the  officer  of  that  name  who  had  been  colonel  of  the  First 
New  Mexico  Volunteer  Cavalry  (Bough  Biders),  of  which  Colonel 
Roosevelt  had  been  the  lieutenant-colonel  when  the  regiment  was 
organized.^'^  The  county  has  an  area  of  3,952  square  miles,  or 
2,551,680  acres.  It  has  ample  railroad  facilities,  the  building  of 
which  caused  the  change  from  the  old  r6gime  to  the  new,  several 
good  towns  and  large  and  rapidly  increasing  resources.^'^ 

In  the  early  days  the  county  resources  consisted  principally  in  its 
live-  stock  —  cattle  and  sheep.  The  vast  plains  were  ideal  for  this 
purpose  and  this  was  distinctiy  an  open-range  country.  The  con- 
struction of  the  railways  produced  a  great  change;  they  brought 
new  settiers;  they  created  new  means  of  transportation,  opened 
markets,  and  when  construction  work  was  concluded  left  a  small 
but  energetic  population  along  the  new  lines  of  communication. 
Large  cattie  ranges  were  divided  and  settied  upon,  other  settiers 
fixed  npon  fertile  areas  not  preempted  by  the  stockmen,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  there  was  a  prosperous  rural  population  in  various 

^KA%U,voL  i,  p.  219. 

^^Ante,  YoL  il  p.  219,  note  236. 

1S7  Jnte,  ToL  ii,  p.  530,  note  446. 

izs^ew  Uerioo  SetHon  Law»,  190S,  eh.  68;  £aio«,  1905,  eh.  20. 
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localities  throughout  the  county.  The  county  is  still  a  stock-raiasg 
country,  but  agriculture  is  also  of  great  industrial  importance  and 
a  recognized  wealth  producer."*  The  county,  as  a  wool  producer,** 
takes  second  rank  in  the  list  of  counties. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  there  are  many  springs,  afford- 
ing water  for  the  cattle  ranges  and  also  serving  to  irrigate  small 
farms  in  many  instances.  The  Pecos  river  traverses  the  comity  in 
an  almost  north  and  south  line  and  has  the  following  tributaries 
within  the  limits  of  the  region:  Oallinas,  Enteros,  Agua  Negra 
Chiquita,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  Alamogordo,  Petrillo,  Pintada,  Salado, 
and  Los  Lunas.  Some  of  these  are  perennial  and  some  only  oc- 
casional streams.  All  carry  water  in  the  rainy  season,  mostly  in 
volume  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  natural  flow.  The  northwest- 
em  portion  of  the  county  is  a  part  of  the  Canadian  drainage  basin, 
but  most  of  it  is  in  the  Pecos  watershed.  There  are  no  extremely 
high  mountain  peaks  or  ranges,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  connty 
is  quite  rugged  and  broken.  It  has  very  high  mesas  cut  by  trans- 
verse arroyos  and  has  several  alkaline  lakes.  The  county  has  no 
timber  or  coalland. 

There  are  no  very  extensive  or  very  modem  irrigation  installa- 
tions if  those  about  Ft.  Sumner  and  Puerto  de  Luna  are  excepted. 
Even  these  are  not  so  extensive  as  other  works  in  the  State,  though 
there  are  undoubtedly  great  opportunities  for  reclamation  woii 
there  and  elsewhere  in  the  county.  The  principal  crops  of  the 
county  are  fruits,^'^  alfalfa,  vegetables,  and  the  cereals.  Mineral 
industries  have  taken  small  hold  in  the  county,  though  there  are  in- 
dications of  gold  and  copper  ores  and  of  oiL 

iM  Population  (1910),  10,927;  acreage  open  to  entry,  under  n.8.  LandOfSee 
at  Ft.  Sumner,  sury^ed,  458,952;  unaurveyed,  none;  under  n.S.  Land  Office  at 
Tueumeari,  surveyed,  51,275;  unsurv^ed,  none;  under  XJ.S.  Land  Office  at 
Santa  Fe,  aurreyed,  425,052;  unaurveyed,  16,550.  Principal  cities  and  towns: 
Santa  Bosa,  population,  1,031,  altitude,  4,800;  Vaughn,  population,  1,224; 
Cuervo,  population,  545 ;  Ft.  Sumner,  population,  500.  The  greatest  altitude  is 
at  Vaughn,  6,000  feet.  The  school  population  is  3,483  (1915),  which  at  a  ratio 
of  three  and  one-half  to  one  indicates  a  present  (1916)  population  of  12,000. 

lao  The  value  of  the  annual  wool  dip  is  approximately  $150,000.  There  are 
120,142  sheep  valued  at  $155,188,  according  to  the  tax  rolls.  The  same  source 
declares  there  are  15,816  head  of  cattle  in  the  county  worth  $171,220.  There 
are  also  horses  worth  $200,000  and  mules  $70,000.  The  county  has  produced 
as  high  as  3,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  a  season,  and  the  above  values  on  an 
actual  valuation  should  be  multiplied  three  fold. 

lai  While  there  are  no  commercial  orchards  in  Guadalupe  county  the  ElliaoB 
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A  mile  or  two  above  Santa  Bosa  several  springs  flow  into  the 
Pecos  and  from  this  point  the  river  channel  constantly  contains 
trater.  The  valley  shows  signs  of  powerful  erosion,  due  to  the 
floods  of  the  spring  and  summer  months.  North  of  Puerto  de  Luna 
the  river  has  a  rapid  slope  and  is  kept  within  its  banks  in  flood- 
time,  but  below  this  point  the  water  becomes  muddy.  In  flood 
times  it  overflows  the  plains  extensively,  but  in  low  water  meanders 
about  among  the  sandbars  of  the  river's  bed.  Above  the  Agua 
Negra  Chiquita,  near  Santa  Rosa,  the  water  is  practically  free  from 
alkali,  but  this  stream  and  every  one  south,  except  the  Spring  rivers 
of  Chaves  county,  add  to  its  alkaline  character.^'' 

Santa  Rosa^^  is  the  county  seat,  although  formerly  Puerto  de 
Luna  enjoyed  this  distinction.  There  is  an  ''old"  section  to  this 
town,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  place  was  reg^ulurly  platted  after 
the  building  of  the  railroad  through  the  county. 

Vaughn,  on  the  Santa  Fe  system  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
county,  is  the  next  town  in  importance.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  1,200  and  is  a  railroad  division  point. 

and  QiddingB  plaees  at  Banta  Bona  have  demonatrated  for  many  jeara  what  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  apple  and  other  dedduoua  fruit  growing. 

lis  The  moat  inq>ortaiit  tributariea  of  the  middle  Pecos,  iMcauae  of  the  con- 
stant Bouree  of  mippl/,  are  the  Agua  Kegra  and  Los  Tanos,  entering  just  below 
Ssnta  Bosa.  The  latter,  on  the  east  nde  of  the  river,  receives  an  unfailing 
npplj  from  alkaline  springs.  The  smaUer  rises  out  of  the  ground  in  a  canyon 
about  three  miles  from  the  Pecos  and  carries,  it  is  estimated,  six  second-feet. 
The  larger  spring  has  ito  source  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Pecos,  at  the 
base  of  a  low  sandstone  cliff  on  the  edge  of  an  alkaline  marsh.  It  is  remark- 
able for  ite  size  and  depth,  the  basin  of  the  spring  having  a  diameter  of  about 
70  feet,  and  a  stream  of  water  flows  from  it  carrying  about  15  second-feet,  re- 
ceiving additions  from  numerous  small  springs  before  reaching  the  Pecos. 

The  Agua  Negra  flows  from  the  canyon  Pintada,  a  very  large  arroyo  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Pecos,  draining  a  large  area  of  mesa  country  on  the  east  side 
of  Haniano  mountains.  About  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  canyon  a 
large  and  constantly  flowing  spring  supplies  about  7  second-feet  of  water.  It 
is  dear  alkaline  water  but  has  received  ite  name  of  Agua  Negra  on  account  of 
its  dark  appearance.  At  Puerto  de  Luna  the  Pecos  in  early  February  is  usually 
about  200  feet  in  width  and  3  feet  deep  in  places,  with  an  average  depth  of 
possibly  a  foot,  with  a  velocity  of  possibly  3  feet  per  second.  The  bed  here  is 
of  changing  sands,  difficult  to  control  and  more  treacherous  than  the  Bio  Grande 
del  Norte.  At  Santa  Bosa  the  entire  flow  of  the  Pecos  is  used  and  Puerto  de 
Lima  praetieally  marks  the  limit  of  irrigation  areas  until  Ft.  Sumner  is  reached 
where  the  valley  broadens  out  into  extensive  areas  of  the  best  land  in  the  State. 

iM  Santa  Bosa  is  one  of  the  progressive  towns  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State.  It  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  £1  Paso  and  Southwestern  railway. 
It  has  good  schools  and  good  churches;  water  and  light  plants,  banking  faciU- 
ties,  and  other  municipal  conveniences.  It  is  prominent  a»  a  sheep  ma»et  and 
is  a  purchasing  and  supply  point  for  a  large  tributary  territory. 
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Other  important  towns  are  Fort  Sninner,^'^  Puerto  de  Lnna, 
Sunnyside,  Buchanan,  Alamo,  Cuervo,  and  Anton  Chieo.^** 

OLIVER  B.  EARICK80N 

Oliver  Bb  Eariekson,  president  of  the  flrm  of  Eariekeoii  &  Oompany,  general 
merehante  of  Fort  Sunmer,  hae  made  hie  home  in  that  city  sinoe  1909.  He  it  a 
western  man  bj  birth,  training,  and  preference.  He  was  bom  in  OuroUton, 
MiflBOuri,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1863,  a  son  of  W.  L.  and  Hartiia  U 
(Dicken)  Earickson,  who  were  natives  of  Kentucky.  The  father  was  engaged 
in  merchandising  in  Glasgow,  Missouri,  in  the  early  '40s  and  later  turned  hii 
attention  to  farming,  which  he  followed  for  many  years. 

Upon  the  old  homestead  farm  Oliver  B.  Earickson  was  reared,  early  beeonk' 
ing  familiar  with  all  the  duties  and  labors  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  agrieol- 
turist  He  worked  in  the  fields  through  the  summer  months  and  in  the  winter 
seasons  attended  the  district  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  but  his  education  wu 
largely  acquired  in  the  school  of  experience.  Upon  the  home  farm  he  remained 
with  his  parents  until  1883,  in  which  year  he  arrived  in  New  Mesieo,  makmg 
his  way  to  Las  Vegas.  Here  he  was  employed  by  Gross,  BlackweU  ft  Oompanj, 
a  wholesale  grocery  firm,  and  in  1900,  having  advanced  through  various  inter- 
mediate positions,  he  was  admitted  to  a  partnerehip  and  remained  active  in  that 
business  until  1909.  After  twenty-six  years'  association  with  the  store  he  sold 
his  interest  in  the  firm  and  came  to  Fort  Sumner,  where  he  entered  into  his 
present  partnership  relations,  forming  the  flrm  of  Earickson  &  Oompany  for 
the  conduct  of  a  general  mercantile  businees  which  has  now  assumed  extensve 
proportions,  becoming  one  of  the  important  commercial  interests  of  this  part  of 
the  State.  He  is  president  of  the  company  and  his  associates  in  business  are: 
George  Amot,  of  Albuquerque,  who  is  vice  president;  and  W.  H.  Earickson  ai 
secretary  and  treasurer.    In  addition  to  dealing  in  merchandise  they  are  en- 

^^^Ante,  vol.  ii,  p.  429.  This  place  received  its  name  from  an  army  poet 
established  at  what  was  always  known  as  the  ''Bosque  Bedondo,"  to  which 
locality  Gen.  James  H.  Oarleton  removed  the  Navajos  and  Mescaleros  after  the 
dose  of  the  Civil  War.  The  post  was  named  for  Gen.  E.  V.  Sumner,  comman- 
der of  the  9th  military  departaient  at  the  time  New  Mexico  was  erected  into  a 
Territory.  The  present  town  of  Ft.  Sumner  is  an  important  point  on  the  Santa 
Fe.  In  and  around  the  town  there  are  probably  10,000  acres  of  cultivated 
lands,  in  small  farms  all  irrigated  from  the  Pecos  river.  It  was  at  this  <dd 
settlement  that  Pat.  F.  Gkurrett  killed  the  celebrated  desperado  of  the  'seventiei, 
' '  BUly  the  Kid. ' '    Ante,  vol.  ii,  pp.  418,  420,  422. 

i>5  QxL  the  24th  day  of  January,  1822,  Don  Salvador  Tapia,  for  himself  and 
16  others^  ffled  a  petition  with  the  "Tribunal  of  Independence,"  presumablj 
the  Ayuntiamiento  of  San  Miguel  del  Bade,  for  the  tract  of  land  on  the  Peeos 
river  known  as  Anton  Chico.  The  petition  was  referred  to  Don  Facundo  Mel- 
gares,  then  governor  of  the  territory  under  Mexico;  it  was  later  sent  to  the 
Provincial  Deputation;  later  a  grant  was  made  by  Melgaree  to  Manuel  ]^vera 
and  36  others  who  were  placed  in  possession.  It  was  near  this  place  that  the 
Texas-Santa  Fe  Expedition  under  McLeod  passed  in  1841.  See  Sptmiah  Arch- 
ives of  New  MesDioo,  vol.  i,  pp.  268-269,  B.  E.  Twitcfaell,  1914.  The  locality  was 
known  as  "The  Avocation  of  Our  Lord  and  Sangre  de  Cristo."  The  name 
"Anton  Ghico"  is  a  slang  expresslott. 
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gaged  m  stock  raiBing  and  ranching,  and  in  these  diiferent  lines  Mr.  Earickson 
difplays  sound  jndgmenti  keen  business  enterprise,  and  indefatigable  energy. 
He  is  also  the  ^ice  president  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Sumner. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1912,  Mr.  Earickson  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  M. 
Tatam,  of  Glasgow,  Missouri.  They  hold  to  the  Protestant  faith  and  Mr.  Ear- 
iekflon  belongs  to  the  Masonic  lodge  and  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic  partj  and  while  in 
Eaat  Las  Vegas  he  served  as  dty  treasurer  and  was  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil under  the  administration  of  Major  F.  E.  Olney,  of  East  Las  Vegas.  His 
interest  in  public  affairs  is  that  of  a  citisen  who  feels  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  and  upbuilding  of  the  State  and  he  gives  active  aid  and  cooperation  to 
manj  plans  which  are  promulgated  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  He 
has  numy  substantial  traits  of  character,  and  laudable  ambition  and  pernstency 
of  purpose  have  brought  him  to  the  creditable  place  which  he  occupies  in  com- 
mercial and  financial  circles  in  New  Mexico. 

CLIPF  B.  McGINNIS 

Cliff  E.  McOinnis,  a  successful  attorney  of  Santa  Bosa,  Quadalupe  county, 
was  bom  in  Shelby  county,  Ohio,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1875.  His  parents, 
Thomas  S.  and  Laura  BeUe  (Woodward)  McGinnis,  were  both  also  bom  in  that 
eounfy,  the  former  on  the  15th  of  April,  1846,  and  the  latter  on  the  30th  of 
Hay,  1851.  In  early  manhood  the  father  engaged  in  farming  but  later  he 
tuned  his  attention  to  cement  contracting,  which  business  he  is  still  following 
in  Shelby  county. 

Cliff  E.  McOinnis,  who  is  the  second  in  order  of  birth  of  a  family  of  four 
flhildren,  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Miami  county,  at  Cov- 
ington, in  a  business  college  at  Sidney,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1894, 
and  in  the  State  University  of  Ohio,  where  he  received  his  professional  training. 
In  1900  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Indiana  and  in  the  following  year  to  the 
bar  of  Ohio.  A  number  of  years  before  this  he  had  begun  his  independent 
eareer  as  he  secured  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  when  seventeen  years 
of  age  and  for  two  years  he  worked  in  that  capacity.  Later  he  continued  his 
education  but  during  vacations  until  he  was  twenty-four  years  old  he  was  book- 
keeper in  various  manufacturing  plants  in  Ohio.  After  his  admission  to  the 
bar  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Sidney,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  from  1903 
untQ  1909.  In  April  of  the  latter  year  he  located  in  Santa  Bosa,  New  Mexico, 
where  he  has  since  remained.  He  has  built  up  a  large  general  practice  and  has 
gained  a  high  standing  in  his  profession.  He  owns  a  large  legal  library  and 
throng  continued  study  is  adding  to  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  has 
thoroughly  identified  his  interests  with  those  of  his  adopted  State,  is  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Boy  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Santa  Bosa 
Town  Site  Oompany. 

Mr.  McOinnis  was  married  on  the  15th  of  September,  1901,  to  Miss  Mary 
FiAer,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Komoway,  Scotland,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1878. 
8he  is  a  daaghter  of  George  D.  and  Christine  (Peat)  Fisher,  both  natives  of 
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Bootlaady  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  about  1882  and  located  in  SidiMy, 
Ohio.  The  mother  paased  awaj  there  a  few  years  later  but  the  father  snrvifw 
and  is  engaged  in  business  as  a  mason  contractor.  He  is  a  thirl^-seeond  degree 
Mason  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  order  for  many  years^  having  taken  hie 
first  degrees  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGumis  have  had  two  chil- 
dren, George  Thomas,  who  died  in  infancy ;  and  Cliif ,  Jr.,  who  was  bom  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1914. 

Mr.  McGinnis  is  a  stanch  democrat  in  politics  and  has  served  in  a  number  of 
offices,  having  been  elected  township  clerk  at  Sidney,  Ohio,  in  1897,  having 
served  as  deputy  clerk  of  the  common  pleas  court  in  1901  and  1902,  and  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature  from  1904  to  1909.  He  attends  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  fraternally  is  a  member  of  the  Elks,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Foresters,  the  Bed  Men,  and  the 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America.  He  has  gained  recognition  as  a  man  of  ability, 
enterprise,  and  public  spirit,  and  personally  is  popular. 

HARRY  R.  ROBERSON 

Harry  B.  Boberson,  who  is  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Santa 
Bosa,  Guadalupe  county,  was  bom  in  Clay  county,  Texas,  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1887,  and  is  a  son  of  Mart  and  Nora  (Herring)  Boberson.  The  father  was  born 
in  Jackson  county,  Texas,  and  the  mother  in  Tennessee  and  both  are  still  living. 
Mart  Boberson  turned  his  attention  to  the  cattle  business  in  early  life  and  ii 
now  buying  and  shipping  cattle  on  an  extensive  scale.  He  resides  at  Wiehits 
Falls,  Texas. 

Harry  B.  Boberson,  who  is  the  second  in  order  of  birth  of  a  family  of  seven 
children,  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  and 
when  seventeen  years  of  age  worked  for  a  short  time  in  a  store  at  Texioo,  New 
Mexico.  In  November,  1905,  however,  he  entered  the  First  National  Bank  at 
Santa  Bosa  as  bookkeeper  and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  about  a  year, 
after  which  he  accepted  a  position  as  cashier  of  the  Torrance  County  Saving! 
Bank  at  Willard.  He  served  in  that  office  for  two  and  a  half  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  returned  to  the  First  National  Bank  at  Santa  Bosa  as  cashier, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  He  is  characterised  by  energy,  sound  judgment 
and  reliability  and  under  his  management  the  bank  has  been  very  prosperom. 
He  also  owns  stock  in  a  number  of  other  banks  in  the  State  and  is  reeogniied 
as  one  of  the  substantial  citisens  of  Santa  Bosa. 

Mr.  Boberson  believes  in  the  principles  of  the  republican  party  but  on  oc- 
casion, especially  at  local  elections,  votes  an  independent  ticket.  He  has  never 
been  remiss  in  any  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  but  has  never  sought  nor  deored 
office.  Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Elks  at  Tucumcari  and  his  personality  is 
such  that  he  has  won  the  warm  friendship  of  those  with  whom  he  has  bees 
brought  into  close  contact. 

R.  HARRISON 

B.  Harrison,  receiver  of  the  Fort  Sumner  land  office,  was  bom  in  Anton 
Chico,  New  Mexico,  in  1873,  his  parents  being  John  and  Nicholea  (Barreras) 
Harrison.    The  father  engaged  in  general  merchandising  in  Anton  Ghieo,  con- 
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tinoing  aetiTely  in  boiiiieis  there  for  many  jean  during  which  period  he  was 
nombered  among  its  representatiye  eitiaens.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  now 
deeeased. 

While  spending  his  boyhood  days  under  the  parental  roof,  B.  Harrison  also 
attended  publie  schools  and  also  became  a  student  in  the  Jesuits  College  at  Las 
Vegta  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  was  also  with  the  Christian 
Brothers  of  Bt.  Michael 's  at  Banta  Fe  for  a  year  and  thus  completed  his  educa- 
tioB.  He  started  out  in  the  business  world  as  a  representative  of  mercantile 
interests  in  Anton  Chieo,  remaining  active  in  that  connection  for  two  decades 
or  from  1895  until  March,  1916.  At  the  latter  date  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  the  position  of  receiver  of  the  Fort  Sumner  land  oiBce  and  is 
now  aerring  in  that  capacity.  H  is  making  an  excellent  record  by  the  prompt 
and  able  manner  in  which  he  is  discharging  his  duties. 

Ob  the  5th  of  October,  1895,  Mr.  Harrison  was  united  to  Miss  Cecelia  Mar- 
tines  and  to  them  have  been  bom  three  children,  Margaret^  John,  and  Albert. 
In  political  belief  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  democrat.  He  served  as  county  commis- 
sioner and  was  made  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  Mexico.  He  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  for  good  upon 
the  organised  law  of  the  State,  promoting  its  policy  along  lines  leading  to 
future  development  and  importance.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Elks,  as  a  member  of  Las  Vegas  lodge.  His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the 
early  Spanish  settlers  and  the  prominence  of  his  ancestors  seems  to  have  come 
down  to  Mr.  Harrison  who,  amid  present-day  conditions,  is  doing  much  to  shape 
public  thought  and  action  in  his  State.  His  father  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, but  was  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

ROBERT  J.  THOMSON,  M.D. 

Dr.  Bobert  J.  Thomson,  engaged  in  the  practive  of  medicine  at  Santa  Boss, 
where  he  is  also  owner  of  a  drug  store,  was  bom  in  Greenup  county,  Kentucky, 
July  28,  1878,  a  son  of  V.  E.  and  Nannie  (Johnson)  Thomson,  both  of  whom 
are  natives  of  Greenup  county,  Kentucky.  The  father  has  devoted  much  of  his 
attention  to  farming  and  he  is  stUl  in  active  business  life  in  Kentucky,  where 
he  and  his  wife  yet  make  their  home. 

Dr.  Thomson,  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  five  children,  attended  the  publie 
sehoola  of  his  native  state  and  afterward  the  Univernty  of  Kentucky,  event- 
ually becoming  a  student  in  the  medical  department  of  Central  University  of 
Kentucky.  He  has  since  taken  post-graduate  work  in  different  colleges  and  at 
an  times  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  onward  march  of  the  profession  as  scientific 
investigation  has  brought  to  light  many  valuable  truths  concerning  the  laws  of 
health  and  the  beet  methods  to  regulate  and  check  disease.  He  had  finished 
his  education  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  and  he  began  practice  at  Louis- 
TiUe,  where  he  remained  for  one  year.  In  the  spring  of  1903  he  went  to  Santa 
Boss,  where  he  practiced  for  about  five  years,  during  which  time  he  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  Santa  Bosa  drug  store.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  disposed 
of  his  holdings  and  erected  the  Tucumcari  Hospital,  in  connection  with  which 
he  continued  his  practice  for  five  years.    He  then  sold  out  and,  accompanied 
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hy  his  wife,  spent  a  year  in  traveL  Upon  retnming  to  Santa  Boaa  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  medicine  and  in  the  fall  of  1915  estaUished  the  dm; 
store  which  he  now  owns  and  manages  but  gives  the  greater  part  of  hii  atten- 
tion to  medical  practice.  He  is  likewise  a  landowner  of  his  part  of  the  state. 
He  was  formerly  division  railway  surgeon  for  the  El  Paso  k  Soathwestera 
Bailroad  and  at  this  writang,  in  1916,  he  is  county  health  officer. 

In  1902  Dr.  Thomson  was  married  to  Miss  Miranda ,  Spears,  who  was  bon 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  daughter  of  W.  L.  and  Lyda  Spears,  the  former  now 
deceased,  while  the  latter  is  a  resident  of  Kentucky. 

In  his  political  views  Dr.  Thomson  is  an  earnest  draioerat  and  sodally  he  ii 
a  prominent  Mason,  having  taken  the  thirty-second  degree  in  the  Scottish  mte 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Elks  lodge  at  Tucumcari.  It  was  Dr.  Thomson  w)io 
owned  the  first  automobUe  in  eastern  New  Mexico,  having  his  first  motor  ear 
in  the  fall  of  1904.  This  is  indicative  of  the  progressive  spirit  whieh  hu 
actuated  him  at  every  point  in  his  career  and  brought  him  prominently  before 
the  public  as  a  physician  and  business  man.  He  never  hesitates  to  take  a  for- 
ward step  when  the  way  seems  open  and  throughout  his  entire  career  he  hu 
never  allowed  obstacles  or  difficulties  to  discourage  him  but  has  persevered  m 
the  pursuit  of  a  persistent  purpose,  earning  a  most  satisfactory  reward  and 
well  deserved  reputation. 

CHARLES  H.  STEARNS 

Charles  H.  Steams  has  for  a  number  of  years  represented  a  Kansas  City 
wholesale  house  throughout  eastern  Xew  Mexico  and  is  also  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business,  owning  a  valuable  ranch  thirty  miles  east  of  Santa  Bosa.  He 
makes  his  home  in  that  town  and  is  one  of  its  highly  respected  citixena  He 
was  bom  at  Ontario,  Iowa,  October  3,  1866,  and  is  a  son  of  B.  F.  and  ICaiy 
0.  (Bigby)  Steams,  both  bom  in  Ohio.  The  father,  who  was  a  meehaaie  by 
trade,  passed  away  in  Iowa  in  1907.  He  served  for  four  and  a  half  years  in 
the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War,  being  a  member  of  Company  I,  Fifth 
Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  twice  wounded.  His  widow  surrives  aad 
makes  her  home  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Charles  H.  Steams,  who  is  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  six  children,  attmded 
the  public  schools  in  Iowa  and  the  Iowa  State  College,  from  whieh  he  wu 
graduated  in  1889.  Later  he  entered  the  Bible  College  and  taught  as  BBsiatant 
in  natural  sciences  in  Drake  University  at  Des  Moines  for  two  yeara  He  he- 
gan  to  provide  for  his  own  support  when  but  twelve  years  of  age,  at  whieh 
time  he  worked  as  a  farm  hand.  He  was  so  employed  at  intervals  until  he  wu 
sixteen  years  old,  when  he  became  connected  with  the  railroad  telegraph  ser- 
vice. He  worked  in  that  connection  for  a  considerable  period,  thus  aeemiB; 
the  money  to  pay  his  college  expenses,  and  after  completing  his  education  he 
entered  the  Christian  ministry,  holding  pastorates  for  about  eight  years  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois,  including  churches  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Monmouth,  Illi- 
nois. In  1901  because  of  impaired  health  he  came  to  Santa  Kosa,  New  Mexieo, 
and  engaged  in  opening  the  town  site  for  the  £1  Paso  &  Southwestern  Bail- 
road.    This  work  required  about  a  year  and  after  that  he  turned  his  attention 
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to  merehandiflmg  and  stock  raising.  He  is  still  interested  in  stoek  raising  and 
breeds  Hereford  eattle.  He  has  improved  his  herd  year  by  year  and  some  of 
his  cattle  are  now  registered.  He  assisted  in  organising  and  was  president  of 
the  first  bank  in  Ouadalupe  county  and  rightly  daims  all  the  privileges  of  a 
piooeer. 

Mr.  Steams  was  married  on  the  3d  of  October,  1893,  to  Miss  Mary  Miles, 
who  was  bom  at  Miles,  Iowa,  and  is  a  daughter  of  H.  A.  and  Sophia  (Prussia) 
Miles.  Her  father  was  bom  at  Oanton,  Ohio,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1834,  and 
her  mother  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  on  the  7tfa  of  June,  1840.  Mr.  Miles  was 
fonnerly  engaged  in  farming  but  is  now  living  retired  at  Miles,  Iowa,  but  his 
wife  psssed  away  in  the  fall  of  1903.  Mrs.  Steams,  who  is  the  second  in  order 
of  birth  in  a  family  of  three  children,  was  educated  in  the  Miles  public  schools^ 
in  the  Mount  Carroll  Seminary,  in  which  she  spent  two  years,  and  in  Drake 
UniTendty,  from  which  she  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1890.  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Steams  have  three  children:  Hazel  Marie,  who  received  her  education 
in  Drake  University  and  is  now  teaching  in  the  Santa  Bosa  schools;  Lois,  also 
a  teacher,  who  is  now  attending  the  State  University  of  New  Mexico;  and 
Margery  Milea,  who  is  in  school. 

Mr.  Steams  is  a  progressive  in  politics  and  has  been  active  in  public  af- 
faira  Fraternally  he  belongs  to  Vaughn  Lodge,  No.  43,  A.F.  4b  A.M.,  at 
Yaoghn,  and  to  New  Mexico  Gonsistory,  No.  1,  A.  ft  A.S.B.,  at  Santa  F6,  in 
iriiich  he  has  taken  the  thirty-second  degree.  His  wife  is  a  charter  member  and 
ex-president  of  the  Ladies  Literary  Club,  and  both  are  popular  socially.  He 
has  never  ceased  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  church. 

JOHN  H.  HICKS 

Extensive  and  important  are  the  eattle  interests  which  are  owned  and  con- 
troOed  l^  John  H.  Hicks,  of  Santa  Bosa,  who  ranges  his  herds  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  and  controls  an  irrigated  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres.  He  was  bom  in  Three  Oaks,  Michigan,  April  9,  1856,  a  son  of  Jonas 
and  Araminta  (York)  Hicks.  The  father's  birth  occurred  at  Wabash,  In- 
diana, and  the  mother  became  a  resident  of  that  state  when  very  young. 
Jonaa  Hicks  became  a  physician  and  surgeon  and  practiced  in  Indiana  and  in 
Michigan  to  a  ripe  old  age.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  however,  he  put 
aside  an  bnainees  and  personal  considerations  and  served  for  three  years  as  a 
private  of  Oompsny  B,  Ninth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry.  For  a  time  he  was 
eottfined  in  the  hospital  and  he  was  also  made  prisoner,  being  incarcerated  in 
Libby,  Andersonville,  and  Belle  Isle  prisons.  He  never  aspired  to  public  office, 
preferring  always  in  days  of  peace  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his  pro- 
feesioxial  duties  and  interests.    Both  he  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  Indiana. 

John  H.  Hicks  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth  in  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren. He  attended  an  academy  in  Buchanan,  Michigan,  and  afterward  entered 
the  Kansas  State  Normal  at  Goncordia,  Kansas,  while  still  later  he  attended  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan.  He  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity of  continuously  attending  school,  however,  and  in  fact  it  was  neces- 
eaiy  for  him  to  eam  the  money  that  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  education. 
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When  bat  nine  years  of  age  he  worked  aa  a  hand  upon  the  home  ftnn  tad  it 
was  only  when  there  was  litUe  work  on  the  farm  to  be  done  that  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  achooL    He  continued  to  aonat  in  the  ealtivatioa  of 
the  fields  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Atchison,  Kaaaaa,  aad 
still  later  to  Concordia.    There  he  attended  school  and  he  also  tao^t  sdiMl 
for  one  year  in  Ottawa  county.    He  next  became  associated  with  Qeorge  Bill- 
ingSy  Mr.  Stillwell  and  others  in  making  the  trip  to  Fort  Whiiyple.    Hr.  Hkb 
went  to  Oamp  Verde,  on  the  Verde  river  in  Arisona,  and  drove  team  for  the 
government.    Later  he  was  a  packer  and  subsetjuently  an  ofldal  goide.   He 
continued  there  for  a  number  of  years  and  in  time  became  owner  of  one  of  tbe 
best  ranches  on  the  Verde  river.    He  later  established  a  cattle  ranch  at  the 
edge  of  the  Tonto  Basin  and  next  was  with  the  Biordans  at  Flagstaff  for  a 
number  of  yearsi    All  this  time,  however,  he  continued  to  own  a  cattle  n&eh 
and  later  he  concentrated  his  efforts  upon  the  feeding  of  cattle  for  the  San 
Francisco  markets,  spending  considerable  time  at  Phoenix  engaged  in  that  boi- 
iness.    In  1897  he  returned  to  New  Mexieo  and  from  the  Maxwell  land  gnat, 
in  company  with  Dan  Brigham,  he  leased  and  fenced  one  hundred  and  flftj 
thousand  acres  in  Oolf ax  county,  this  tract  being  included  in  what  is  now  the 
Bartlett  ranch.    The  partners  moved  five  thousand  head  of  cattle  there  from 
Globe,  Ariiona,  but  eventually  sold  the  cattle  to  Mr.  Bartlett  and  purehaaed 
the  Agua  Negra  grant  in  Guadalupe  county,  just  south  of  Santa  Boss.   Fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Mr.  Brigham,  his  partner,  Mr.  Hicks,  purchased  the  eatiie 
business  and  later  formed  a  partnership  with  A.  A  Jones,  of  Tennesseey  who 
was  assistant  secretary  of  the  interior  until  1916.    The  firm  utilises  two  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  range  land,  keeping  from  five  to  ten  thousand  head  of 
cattle  on  hand,  and  they  also  have  an  irrigated  farm  of  one  hundred  acres, 
pumping  the  water  from  the  Pecos  river.    The  remainder  of  their  land,  how- 
ever, is  used  for  grazing  purposes  and  the  extent  and  importance  of  their  in- 
terests places  them  among  the  most  prominent  stock  raisers  and  cattlemen  of 
the  Southwest    Mr.  Hicks  devotes  almost  his  entire  attention  to  the  eattle 
business  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  engaged  in  selling  registered  Her^ 
ford  bulls.    He  has  investment  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Boss,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  directors. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1906,  Mr.  Hicks  was  married  to  Miss  Katharine 
Adams,  who  was  bom  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  a  daughter  of  Edward  F.  AdamBi  who 
is  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Ban  Francisco  Chronide.  He  is  a  native  of 
the  state  of  Maine  and  a  descendant  of  the  same  family  that  has  fumiahed 
two  presidents,  John  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  the  United  States.  He  went 
to  Calif  omia  during  the  early  girlhood  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  he  ie 
still  in  active  life  as  a  newspaper  writer.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  aided  in  defending  the  stars  and  stripes. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Hicks  is  a  democrat  but  has  never  been  an  aa- 
pirant  for  office.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  holding  membership  in  the  lodge 
at  Tucumcari,  in  the  chapter  and  commandery  at  Prescott,  Arizona,  and  in  the 
shrine  at  Phoenix.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  teachings  of  the  order  as  based 
upon  a  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  and  throughout  his  life  he 
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hu  ever  and  again  extended  a  helping  hand  to  hia  brethren  of  the  eraft  He 
ii  regarded  as  s  progreoBive  bnsineeB  man,  notably  prompt,  energetic  and  re- 
IjAble,  with  a  genina  for  deviaing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

FRANK  N.  PAGE 

Frank  N.  Page,  whose  saeeess  in  fruit  raising  in  New  Mexico  has  made  him 
0116  of  the  experts  upon  horticultural  questiona  in  this  part  of  the  country  and 
alM  has  cattle,  ranching  and  real  estate  interests,  is  filling  the  office  of  United 
SUtoi  commissioner  at  Puerto  de  Luna.  He  was  bom  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkan- 
BU,  Ftobniary  21,  1852,  a  son  of  Major  Francis  Nelson  Page,  of  the  United 
StatM  army,  who  waa  bom  in  (Houceeter  county,  Virginia.  He  represented  the 
old  Page  family  of  Virginia.  To  them  was  granted  a  coat  of  arms  bearing 
the  motto,  "Hope  lightens  labor. ^'  He  married  Susan  Duval,  whose  birth 
oeenrred  in  Wellsburg,  Virginia.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  West  Point  MUi- 
tuy  Academy  and  in  early  life  became  actiTcly  identified  with  the  United 
Statei  army.  He  passed  away  March  25,  1860,  and  was  buried  in  the  national 
eoBietojy  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  being  laid  to  rest  with  military  honors, 
for  he  had  devoted  his  Hf e  to  his  country  and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  regular  army.    His  wife  sleeps  by  his  side  in  Fort  Smith. 

Frank  N.  Page  was  the  eldest  of  their  four  children  and  after  attending 
pabHo  school  he  became  a  student  in  Washington  University  at  St.  Louis.  He 
owM  his  educational  opportunities  to  General  W.  8.  Haneock,  who  waa  a  class- 
mate of  his  father  at  West  Point,  General  Hancock  giving  to  Mr.  Page  his 
Kholanhip.  When  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  the  latter  began  working  for 
othffs,  as  his  father's  early  death  made  it  incumbent  that  he  provide  for  hia 
own  support.  For  eleven  years  he  was  with  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of 
Brookmire  ft  Banken  at  St.  Louis,  but  in  1880  he  lost  his  health  and  came  to 
New  Mexico.  He  first  went  to  Laa  Vegaa  and  afterward  to  Santa  Fe,  to 
Albaqnerque,  to  Socorro,  to  Silver  City,  to  El  Paso  and  finally  regained  his 
health  at  Puerto  de  Luna.  Here  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  with  A. 
Orxdaehowski  and  so  continued  unto  1898,  when  he  purchased  the  business. 
He  then  went  to  Amarillo,  Texas,  and  to  Olarendon,  returning  to  New  Mexico 
in  1906.  In  1892  he  purchased  his  partner's  interest  and  drove  ten  thousand 
head  of  sheep  across  the  plains.  Several  times  Mr.  Page  has  left  New  Mexico 
bDt  haa  been  forced  to  return  on  account  of  hia  health.  On  again  coming  to 
this  state  he  resumed  active  connection  with  the  cattle  bu^ess  and  is  also  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business.  He  now  owns  the  town  site  of  Buchanan, 
New  Mexico,  and  he  is  interested  in  the  La  Vo8  J^ubUoa^  a  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished at  Santa  Bosa.  He  likewise  owns  a  fine  irrigated  orchard  at  Puerto  de 
Lona,  where  he  spedaliaes  in  the  raising  of  apples.  He  also  produces  a  fine 
Tiriety  of  peaches  and  in  fact  raises  all  kinda  of  fruit.  He  has  other  interests 
outside  of  those  mentioned  herewith  and  he  ia  a  landowner  in  New  Mexico,  but 
he  devotes  the  greater  part  of  hia  time  to  horticulture  and  his  labors  have 
demonstrated  fuDy  the  possibilities  for  accomplishment  in  the  line  of  fruit 
laisfaig  in  New  Mexico.  He  has  proven  that  no  finer  f  rait  can  be  produced 
SBjrwhere  if  eonditions  are  right. 
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Mr.  Page  is  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  Maaonie  fraternity,  hekmginj;  to  the 
lodge,  chapter  and  couneil  at  Clarendon,  Texas.  His  religions  f  sith  is  that  of 
the  Episcopal  church  and  his  political  belief  that  of  the  democratic  psrtj.  He 
is  the  present  United  States  game  warden  at  this  point  and  game  wsrdoi  m 
connection  with  the  state  department.  He  is  also  a  notary  puUie.  Of  tbe 
board  of  horticoltore  of  GuadaJnpe  comity  he  is  the  president  He  is  inter- 
ested in  all  things  that  protect  and  conserve  the  resources  of  the  state  and  id- 
Tsnce  its  business  development.  He  also  stands  stanchly  in  support  of  thon 
things  which  tend  to  uphold  its  political  and  legal  status  or  promote  its  monl 
progress. 

MANUEL  ABRBU 

Manuel  Abreu,  engaged  in  sheep  and  cattle  raising,  making  his  home  it 
Fort  Sumner,  was  bom  in  Santa  Fe,  June  11,  1857,  a  grandson  of  Santiago 
Abreu,  who  was  governor  of  New  Mexico.  The  family  has  long  been  prominat 
and  distinguished  in  this  state. 

It  was  in  the  schools  of  Santa  Fe  that  Manuel  Abreu  pursued  his  edneation, 
completing  his  course  in  St.  MichaM's  College.  When  a  young  man  of  eighteen 
years  he  became  connected  with  the  sheep  industry,  starting  his  operataooB  in 
this  line  of  business  at  Fort  Sumner.  His  capital  was  then  very  small,  but  sdc- 
cess  attended  him  and  his  energy,  industry  and  perseverance  won  him  adYtaee- 
ment.  His  flocks  increased  and  in  1915  he  was  the  owner  of  fourteen  thooeud 
head  of  sheep.  About  that  time,  however,  he  disposed  of  the  greater  number 
of  his  sheep,  although  he  still  runs  about  seventeen  hundred  head.  GradnaSj 
he  has  turned  his  attention  more  and  more  largely  to  the  cattle  industry  ud 
now  has  about  three  hundred  head.  Both  branches  of  his  business  are  proving 
profitable  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  stock  raisers  of  Gnadalnpe 
county.  He  was  also  engaged  in  merchandising  at  old  Fort  Sumner  and  for  t 
short  time  conducted  mercantile  interests  in  the  new  town  of  Fort  Snnmcr 
but  disposed  of  his  commercial  pursuits  in  order  to  give  undivided  attention 
to  his  stock  and  ranch.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  this  locality  for  more  than 
forty  years.  He  is  well  known  and  is  today  one  of  the  prosperous  dtiiens  of 
the  district.  His  business  affairs  have  always  been  wisely  and  intellige&tij 
managed  and  his  efforts  have  brought  to  him  substantial  and  growing  Boeeeeb 
In  addition  to  his  stock  raising  interests  he  is  a  stockholder,  director  and  viee 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fort  Sumnw.  Upon  his  ranch  he 
employs  ten  men  and  his  business  is  constantly  increasing  in  volume  and  im- 
portance. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1887,  Mr.  Abreu  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miei 
Odila  Maxwell,  a  daughter  of  Lueien  B.  Maxwell.  To  them  have  been  bon 
two  sons  and  six  daughters.  Th^  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  church  and  Mr.  Abreu  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the 
demoeratie  party.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  state  water  commission,  faaiing 
been  appointed  by  Governor  McDonald.  Public-spirited,  he  stands  for  all  that 
tends  to  advance  the  welfare  and  promote  the  progress  of  the  community  in 
which  he  has  now  remained  for  four  decades.    He  is  especially  interested  in  tbe 
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eaose  of  edueation  and  supports  all  plans  that  tend  to  further  inteUeetnal  pro- 
gnm  in  the  district.  His  life  has  been  made  to  eonnt  as  an  asset  for  good 
in  his  eonnty  and  his  worth  is  widely  acknowledged  by  all  who  know  him. 

KEITH  W.  EDWARDS 

Keith  W.  Edwards  is  a  well  known  attorney  of  Fort  Sumner  who  not  only 
devotes  considerable  attention  to  the  practice  of  law  but  also  is  identified  with 
other  business  interests  of  importance  to  the  community  in  which  he  resides. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  enterprise  who  has  been  identified  with  the  Southwest 
for  the  past  ttve  years. 

He  was  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1884,  a  son  of 
George  B.  and  Annie  (Valentine)  Edwards.  The  father,  who  is  now  deceased, 
also  devoted  his  life  to  the  practice  of  law.  The  mother  is  still  living  and 
makes  her  home  with  her  son,  Keith  W.  In  the  public  schools  Keith  W.  Ed- 
wards began  his  education,  passing  through  conseeutiye  grades  to  his  grad- 
uation from  the  hi^  school,  after  which  he  pursued  a  special  course  in  the 
Creighton  University  at  Omaha,  where  he  studied  for  a  year.  He  later  at- 
tended the  law  school  of  Qeorgetown  University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1910.  He  pursued  a  course  in  medicine  in  the 
George  Washington  Univernty  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  on  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1911,  came  to  New  Mexico,  since  which  time  he  has  resided  in  Fort  Sum- 
ner. Here  he  has  concentrated  his  efforts  upon  his  law  practice  and  is  ac- 
corded a  liberal  and  growing  clientage.  He  is  also  a  stockholder  in  the  Fort 
Simmer  Garage  and  in  the  Fort  Sumner  Title  &  Realty  &  Loan  Company.  He 
possesses  sound  business  judgment,  energy  and  determination,  which  are  the 
basie  elements  in  winning  success. 

In  his  poUtical  views  Mr.  Edwards  is  a  repubUean  and  while  in  Nebraska 
served  as  private  secretary  for  two  years  to  the  Hon.  Moses  P.  Kinkaid,  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  from  the  sixth  district  of  Nebraska.  He 
belongs  to  the  Episcopal  church  and  he  is  interested  in  various  fraternal  and 
Boeial  organizations.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  lodge,  the  Elks  and  the  Phi 
Alpha  Deltai  a  law  fraternity,  and  is  the  third  vice  president  of  the  New 
M^xieo  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Bevolution.  New  Mexico  numbers 
him  among  its  progressive  citizens.  He  believes  at  all  times  in  progress  and 
gives  his  aid  and  infiuence  to  further  every  project  which  he  believes  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  community  in  which  he'  lives. 


CHAPTER  IX 

LiNOOLN  CtoUNTT 

LINCOLN  county  was  created  in  1869  and  covered  the  en- 
tire southeastern  portion  of  New  Mexico.^**  By  sabse- 
^  quent  legislative  enactments  other  counties  were  carved 
out  of  this  immense  domain.^*^  When  the  county  was  organ- 
ized almost  its  entire  area  was  devoted  to  the  growing  of  live 
stock,  although  this  industry  at  that  time  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  was  hampered  by  the  presence  of  roving  bands  of 
Apaches  and  some  other  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  western  and 
southwestern  portions  of  the  state  of  Texas  and  at  times  by  Kiowa 
and  other  northern  tribes.^'*    In  the  early  days  of  the  live  stock 

ISO  SeMian  Laws  of  N.  M.,  1869-70,  ch.  8.  The  originiil  boundaries  named 
in  the  act  were:  "AU  that  part  of  the  county  of  Socorro  situated  to  the  east- 
ward of  a  direct  line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  from  Mai  Pais,  and  to  be  the 
western  line  of  the  new  county,  is  hereby  constituted  and  established  a  new 
county  which  shall  have  the  name  of  Lincoln;  the  line  of  the  north  of  the  said 
county  shall  be  the  dividing  line  of  the  county  of  Valencia;  from  thence  draw- 
ing a  line  eastward  without  interfering  with  the  boundaries  of  the  county  of 
Sim  Miguel;  and  on  the  south  a  line  passing  east  and  west  through  the  head  of 
El  Ojo  de  Tularosa;  and  this  lAall  bie  the  fixed  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Dofia  Ana  and  Lincoln." 

187  For  present  boundaries  see  New  Mexico  Statutes  Annotated^  1916,  see- 
tions  1081,  1113  (northern) ;  1084  (western) ;  1064,  1066  (eastern)  ;  1066,  1094 
(southern).  In  1909,  additional  territory  was  given  to  the  county.  See  Laws 
1909,  ch.  112,  par.  1. 

188  These  Indians  are  mentioned  in  the  Spanish  Archives  at  a  very  early  date, 
1732.  For  over  a  hundred  years  after  that  time  they  were  almost  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Spaniards.  In  connection  with  the  CJomanche  they  carried  on  a 
continuous  warfare  with  the  frontier  settlements  of  Texas  and  New  Mexioo, 
extending  their  incursions  as  far  at  least  south  as  Durango.  Among  all  the 
prairie  tribes  they  were  noted  as  the  most  predatory  and  bloodthirsty  and 
probably  killed  more  white  men,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  any  other 
tribe.  Their  last  outbreak  was  in  1874-5  in  connection  with  the  Kiowa  Apache 
and  Cheyenne  and  Comanche.  In  1825  and  during  many  years  subsequent  these 
Indians  ranged  with  and  commingled  with  the  Comanche;  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties at  Santa  Fe  for  over  a  hundred  years  attempted  to  make  and  maintain  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Comanche;  this  seems  to  have  worked 
advantageously  for  the  Spaniard  only  when  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the 
Comanche  chiefs.  In  Archive  1167,  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  R 
E.  Twitchell,  p.  346,  we  find  a  letter  or  report  to  Don  Bartolome  Baea,  tiien 
political  chief  or  governor  of  New  Mexico  (1825)  as  follows:     "I  give  notiee 
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indoBtiy  in  southeast  New  Iffiexieo  this  was  considered  to  be  the 
nMost  piofltable  and  prominent  of  all  the  industrial  activities  of 
the  section^  The  many  different  kinds  of  grasses  afforded  a  most 
aimxidant  supply  of  feed  for  cattle  during  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  subsisted  solely  on  the  grass  of 
the  immense  ranges,  winter  and  summer,  keeping  in  such  ccmdition 
that  ahnost  at  all  times  they  were  fit  for  the  demands  of  the  market 
at  that  period.  Li  the  seventies  the  cattiemen  of  Lincohi  counly 
were  not  compelled  to  drive  their  cattie  to  maricet,  purchasers  tak- 
ing them  from  the  ranges  where  they  were  raised,  the  demand  being 
always  greater  than  the  supply,  the  markets  being  the  several  Li- 
dian  agencies,  military  posts,  and  local  settiements  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  The  profits  in  those  early  days  were  very  large  owing 
to  the  coutrol  which  the  grower  had  over  the  market 

As  late  as  the  first  year  of  the  present  century  the  population  of 
the  oouQiy  was  less  than  five  thousand,  or  less  than  one  to  the  square 
mile.  Since  that  time,  however,  with  railroad  construction  through 
the  county,  the  growth  of  some  of  the  railroad  towns  and  increases 
in  the  several  mining  districts,  the  populktion  has  more  than 
trebled."* 

to  your  ezeelleneY  that  this  day  arrived  the  eitizen,  Manuel  Mestas,  interpreter 
who  l^  order  ox  the  militia  commander,  Don  Jo86  Viaearra,  had  visited  the 
Comanche  nation  April  5th,  for  the  purpose  of  notifjring  them  of  the  hostile 
tetions  and  robberies  committed  by  them  at  Eleceario  and  to  the  north.  ,The 
Oomanchee  answered  that  it  was  a  fact  that  they  had  participated  in  the  rob- 
beries and  had  ilred  upon  the  Spaniards  but  the  Kiowas  were  those  who  had 
made  war  on  the  Spaniards;  that  the  Kiowas  now  separated  from  them  and 
hod  gone  to  the  pueblo  of  the  Jumanes  for  a  council  of  war  for  the  purpose  of 
atta»ing  those  in  the  north ;  this  is  what  the  Cumanche  said  and  they  believed 
that  such  separation  and  going  to  the  pueblo  of  the  Jumanes  is  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  the  said  pueblo  of  Jumanes. 

"The  Kiowas  wul  also  march  toward  the  north  in  October  of  the  present 
year.  The  Gumanchee  also  say  they  will  immediately  confer  with  the  Kiowas 
relative  to  what  would  happen  but  by  this  method  possibly  the  E^iowas  would 
resist  and  that  they  would  advise  us  as  to  the  result;  that  the  Oumanches  were 
not  eoncemed  in  these  new  hostUities  on  the  part  of  the  Kiowas  and  that  they 
will  prove  it;  that  the  hostility  of  the  Kiowas  has  arisen  because  twelve  of 
their  number,  including  a  chief  had  been  killed. ' ' 

IS*  The  population  or  the  county,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  was  7,822. 
A  safe  estimate  at  the  present  time  (1916)  is  15,000.  The  county  seat  for 
many  years  was  located  at  Lincoln;  it  is  now  established  at  Oarrisoso,  on  the 
line  of  the  £1  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway ;  the  acreage  open  to  entry  under 
the  United  States  Land  Of&ce  at  Boswell  is,  surveyed,  718,835;  unsurveyed, 
349^319;  under  the  U.  S.  Land  OfBce  at  Fort  Sumner,  surveyed,  468,993;  un- 
surveyed, none. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  are:     Garrisoso,  population,  1,082,  altitude. 
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During  th6  years  1876-79  a  serious  conflict  arose  among  some  of 
the  people  of  the  county  and  nearly  everyone  wa^  compelled  to  take 
sides.  A  large  nunil>er  of  m^i  lost  their  lives  in  this  trouble,  which 
in  New  Mexico  is  recorded  historically  as  the  ''Lincofai  County 
War."^*« 

In  1899  Lincoln  yielded  still  another  portion  of  its  vast  area^  con- 
tributing  to  the  formation  of  the  oounty  of  Otero.^^^ 

The  Sierra  Blanca,  Capitan,  Nogal,  and  Carrizo  ranges,  in  the 
central  and  southern  portions,  are  well  covered  with  pine,  pincm, 
juniper,  oak,  and  cottonwood.  Loftier  ranges  run  north  and  south. 
All  of  these  mountains  are  spurs  and  offshoots  of  the  main  range  of 
the  Bocky  mountains  and  in  massiveness  and  altitude  in  plaoes  very 
nearly  equal  the  main  north  and  south  range  of  the  State.  The 
eastern  slopes  are  comparatively  well  watered.  Beside  innumerable 
springs  there  are  numbers  of  streams  which  supply  the  fertile  val- 
leys, maintaining  a  thriving  population.  The  principal  i^nater- 
courses  are  the  Salado,  Bonito,  Little,  and  Eagle  creek;  Carnzozo, 
Buidoso,  and  Hondo,  all  small  but  furnishing  water  sufficient  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.    On  the  west  slope  there  are  the  Tortolita, 

5,429;  Fort  Stanton,  population,  500;  Lineoln,  population^  1,000;  Gapitan,  pop- 
ulation, 300,  altitude,  6,500  feet 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  in  1903  was  $1,275,347.  The  present 
valuation  (1916)  is  $8,309,933. 

The  county  has  an  area  of  4,954  square  miles,  or  3,170,600  acres,  more  than 
four  times  the  area  of  Bhode  Island,  more  than  twice  the  area  of  Bdaware,  and 
a  greater  area  than  Connecticut. 

The  county  oflScials  (1916)  are:  Sheriff,  Porfirio  Chaves;  treasum',  T.  W. 
Watson;  assessor,  Henry  Com;  probate  judge,  Doroteo  Lueero;  county  clerk, 
A.  H.  Harv^;  supterintendent  of  schools,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ghimm;  surveyor,  Frank 
Theurer;  commissioners.  B.  A.  Duran,  Melvin  Franks,  and  W.  M.  Ferguson. 

In  1880,  when  Lincoln  counts  included  all  of  Chaves  and  Eddy  countiea  of 
today,  the  entire  population  ox  the  county  was  only  2,513,  the  area  of  the 
county  being  about  2,000  square  miles.  The  county  seat»  by  the  act  of  1869, 
was  ftzed  at  Bio  Bonito,  formerly  called  Las  Placitas  but  renamed  "Lincoln" 
in  1870.  For  a  short  period  the  county  was  attached  to  Socorro  for  judicial 
purposes. 

There  are  sixteen  precincts  in  the  county:  Lincoln,  San  Patrieio^Arabela, 
Pioacho,  Baventon,  Biehardson,  Jicarilla^  White  Oaks,  Capitan,  Buidoso,  Nogal, 
Bonito,  Corona,  C^soso,  Oscuro,  and  Ancho. 

The  principal  mountain  ranges  of  the  county  are  the  Sierra  Blanca,  rising 
to  an  elevation  of  12,500  feet;  ttte  Capitan,  the  Gallinas,  the  Carriso,  the  Jiearil- 
las,  the  Tecolotes  and  the  Tree  Cerros,  as  well  as  a  number  of  independent 
peaks  of  consequence.  The  average  elevation  of  the  county  is  from  4,^  ^ 
7,000  feet.    The  most  notable  peak  and  the  highest  is  Mt.  Blanco. 

i«o  Ante,  vol.  ii,  p.  418,  note  345. 

i«i  New  liewioo  Sessicn  Law9, 1S9$,  ch.  3. 
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Water  Canyon,  and  Three  Bivers.  The  last  named  is  the  principal 
stream  and  is  used  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  along  its  course  are 
found  some  fine  ranches  producing  fruit  and  alfalfa.  The  immense 
areas  not  touched  by  the  streams  are  used  for  grazing  purposes,^^' 
springs  and  wells  furnishing  the  water  supply  for  herds  and  flocks. 

As  already  stated  the  first  settlemient  of  the  county  was  by  the 
cattle  grower  ^^^  and  large  sums  were  invested  in  this  industry.  Li 
the  earlier  days  this  business  was  largely  confined  to  large  com- 
panies, but  the  settlement  of  the  county  has  proceeded  so  rapidly 
with  the  influx  of  the  homesteader  that  today  there  are  only  three 
large  cattle  companies  running  cattle  on  the  ranges  of  the  county.^^^ 

That  gold  existed  in  the  Lincoln  county  region  was  known  to  the 
Spaniards  and  Idjexicans  for  many  years.  It  was  known  to  Ameri- 
can prospectors  and  placer  workers  before  1865.^^^    Since  that  time 

141  The  gramma,  a  veiy  saeeolent  gran,  is  found  here  m  great  quantity.  Its 
growth  is  rapid  in  the  summer  season,  matures  with  the  frost  and  furnishes 
gastenanee  tiu'ou^out  the  winter. 

14S  The  first  eattle  herds  were  probably  graced  in  Lincoln  county,  not  eount- 
ing,  of  course,  the  small  herds  owned  by  the  Spaniards  and  MerJcuns,  which 
were  kept  dose  to  the  valley  settlements.  The  first  herds  were  probably  brought 
into  Lincohi  county  during  the  Civil  War;  at  any  rate,  in  1863  a  herd  of  steers 
was  wintered  in  and  around  Fort  Stanton,  and  from  that  time,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  soldiers  at  the  military  posts,  the  cattle  business  grew  and  flour- 
ished. The  first  herd  of  cattle  in  Golf  ax  county  was  brought  in  from  Texas 
and  located  on  Bed  river. 

For  many  years  little  attention  was  paid  to  improving  grades,  the  owners  ap- 
parently being  more  interested  in  quantity  than  in  quality.  Within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  however,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  and  stock  growers 
hare  spent  fabulous  sums  in  the  improvement  of  their  herds  by  the  introduction 
of  the  blood  of  the  very  best  strains  of  stock  to  be  found  anywhere.  This  has 
also  been  accomplished  by  the  great  sheep  growing  proprietors  of  the  State. 
New  Mexican  lambs  are  especially  desirable,  their  rapid  srowth  and  hardiness 
in  all  sorts  of  weather  making  them  prime  favorites  with  sheep  feeders  all 
over  the  western  states,  where  the  sheep-feeding  business  seems  to  be  an  exact 
Bcienee. 

144  One  of  the  great  ranches  of  the  early  days  was  the  John  Ohisum  property, 
the  range  being  in  the  eastern  portion  of  what  was  at  that  time  Lincoln  county. 
The  throe  large  concerns  now  operating  in  the  present  county  of  Lincoln  are 
the  OarrisoEO  Cattle  Banch  Company,  known  as  the  ''Bar  W's,"  El  Capitan 
Live  Stock  Company,  called  the  "Blocks,"  and  the  Circle  Diamonds.  As  the 
hirger  companies  have  disorganized  their  ranges  have  been  taken  up  and  oc- 
eopied  by  smaller  individual  owners  and  there  are  now  many  smaU  ranches 
ranning  from  100  to  1,000  head  of  cattle.  The  sheep  business  has  also  under- 
gone a  change,  but  not  to  such  a  marked  degree  as  the  cattle  industry. 

In  the  oounty  there  are  approximately  75,000  head  of  cattle,  250,000  head 
of  sheep,  20,000  head  of  Angora  goats,  and  possibly  5,000  head  of  horses.  The 
old  "Texas  Longhom"  type  has  di«appeared  almost  entirely  and  the  cattle 
today  are  princiimlly  of  the  Hereford  breed. 

14B  Prof.  Bichard  Dale  Owen  and  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox  in  1864,  made  a  very  ex- 
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some  of  the  mines  have  become  famous.  In  addition  to  gold  the 
county  pioduces  silver,  copper,  lead,  cobaJ/t,  nickel^  wolframite, 
tungsten,  coal,  iron  and  other  mineral&  Mines  have  been  worked 
at  Nogal,^^  SehelerviUe,  Loma  Orande,  Erant  Gulch,  Parsons,  Tor- 
key  Creek,  Eagle  Creek,  and  Buidoso  for  gcdd,  silver,  lead,  and  cop- 
per. The  principal  mining  districts  are  the  White  Oaks,  the  Ca^ 
itan,  the  Nogal,  the  Jicarilla,  the  Bonito,  the  Gallinas,  the  Tnikej 
Creek,  the  Tecolote,  and  the  Schelerville. 

The  Nogal  and  White  Mountain  ranges,  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  county,  might  be  called  one  range,  only  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Bio  Bonito  separating  them,  and  even  that  does  not  traverse  the  en- 
tire distance  through  themi,  but  the  hi^  divide  on  the  west  is  con- 
tinuous from  one  end  to  the  other  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 
This  seems  to  be  a  detached  range,  rising  abruptly  fnmi  the  plains 
on  the  north  and  culminating  at  Blanco  Peak,  near  the  southern 
terminus,  said  to  be  one  of  the  highest  in  the  State. 

These  mountains  are  broken  into  a  iqrstem  of  magnificoit  canycxis, 
finding  their  head  at  the  high,  narrow  divide  or  water-shed  on  the 
west  and  cutting  their  way  through  the  towering  peaks  and  ridges. 
They  pour  their  waters  over  the  rich  valleys  for  a  hundred  miles 
before  they  find  their  way  to  the  Bio  Pecos.  In  these  cany(»B,  shut 
in  by  the  eternal  battlements  on  the  west,  high  winds  and  dust  are 
never  known,  making  life  under  the  shadows  of  the  pines,  beside  the 
laughing  streams,  one  glad  daydream. 

On  the  north  is  Tortolita  Canyon,  penetrating  the  mountains  more 
than  six  miles,  in  which  are  located  some  very  rich  claims  bearing 
gold  and  silver.  Near  the  mouth  copper  has  been  discovered.  Over 
a  narrow  ridge  to  the  south  is  Dry  Gulch,  which  was  worked  in  the 


hauBtiye  report  on  the  mineral  poanbilitieB  of  New  Mexico  and  Ariiona.  This 
report  was  published  in  Washington,  B.C.,  by  John  8.  Watts,  delegate  to  eon* 
grese  from  New  Mexico.  Reference  ie  xnade  to  it  in  New  Mexico;  Her  Be- 
eawces,  etc  Washington,  D.G.,  1868,  C.  P.  Clever,  and  in  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  report  there  is  a  statement  that  "we  heard  of  gold  in  placer  di^^ingi 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  north  of  Fort  Stanton  but  nad  no  opportonity  of 
visiting  or  examining  the  locality." 

146 Early  mines  in  the  Nogal  district  were  the  American;  the  Mohican, 
an  extension  of  the  American ;  the  Bockf  ord,  Mohawk,  Sucker,  Kingfisher,  Dale, 
Idlewild,  Abbey,  Copper  Queen.  All  of  these  mines  were  at  one  time  on  the 
Apache  Indian  reservation;  others  in  the  district  were  the  Nickey,  Trimie, 
M^onarch,  Amberdike,  Evening  Star,  Crown  Prince,  Grand  Canyon,  Clipper,  and 
Vera  Crus,  beside  many  others. 
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sixtieB  for  its  rich  placer  gold.  This  was  stepped  by  Indian 
troubles. 

The  Nogal  district  covers  240  square  miles^  and  its  elevation  is 
frMn  5,800  to  11,335  feet  There  is  plenty  of  timber,  water,  and 
good  roads  in  numy  places.  There  ace  inm  and  sulphur  springs  in 
thedistnet 

One  of  the  best  known  mines  in  the  State  is  probably  the  Old  Abe 
in  the  White  Oaks  district  The  ore  is  free  milling  and  the  produo- 
tion  has  been  ocmsiderably  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Other  good 
properties  in  the  White  Oaks  district  are  the  Compromise,  Boston 
Boy,  Lady  Qodiva,  Bita,  Solitaire,  Oomstock,  South  Homestake, 
which  has  produced  more  than  a  million  dollars,  the  Little  Mack, 
Mineni'  Cabin,  North  Homiestake,  and  Silver  Cliff.  There  are  large 
inm  deposits  in  the  district 

The  Jicarilla  placers  have  been  worked  for  many  years.  There 
are  also  lead  mines  in  the  Jicarilla  district;  gold,  copper,  iron,  and 
galena  are  the  ores  of  the  district 

In  the  Oallinas  district  are  the  Hoosier  and  the  Old  Hickory,  the 
Deadwood  and  Bed  Cloud. 

The  Bonito  district  is  rich  in  gold  bearing  ledges.  It  adjoins 
the  Nogal  and  lies  south  of  Blanco  Peak.  The  principal  mines  are 
the  Hopeful,  Benown,  Concho,  Bice,  Mogul,  Orphan  Boy,  Maude, 
Washington,  Soldier,  Christmas,  Expectati<m,  Matador,  Old  Adams, 
Chinaman,  and  Hope.  Along  the  line  of  the  El  Paso  and  South- 
western Bailway  are  immense  deposits  of  gypsum. 

Coal  mining,  up  to  the  advent  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeast^n 
Bailway  in  1899,  had  been  carried  on  only  to  the  extent  of  develop- 
ing the  properties  sufSciently  to  warrant  patenting  and  the  taking 
oat  of  coal  8ufl9cient  for  domestic  uses.^^^ 

All  of  New  Mexico  is  famous  for  its  climate.  The  climatic  condi- 
tions in  Lincoln  county  are  ideal.  In  fact  its  climate  is  one  of  its 
glories  and  its  greatest  asset  The  superiority  of  its  climate  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  the  establishment  at  old  Ft.  Stanton  of  a  sanitorium  for 


147  lineolii  county  ranks  fifth  among  the  coal  prodaemg  counties.  The 
principal  mines  are  at  Oapitan,  168  miles  from  El  Paso,  Texas.  There  are  two 
Msms  of  coal  known  as  the  Ayers  and  the  Akers  veins;  the  Akers  is  from  three 
and  one-half  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  a  bituminous,  coking  coaL  Fort 
Stuton  Sanitorium  is  six  mUes  distant 
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the  treatment  of  tnbercular  patients  in  the  naval  senrioe  at  the 
United  States.  Fort  Stanton  has  an  elevation  of  6,154  feet,  and  its 
mean  annual  temperature  is  52.1^  and  annual  precipitation  19.05 
inches.*" 

The  scenery  of  the  coujily  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  locality  in 
beauty  and  grandeur.  The  atmosphere  is  pure  and  invigorating 
and  offers  to  the  invalid  who  suffers  from  the  rigors  of  northern 
latitudes  or  the  depressing  influences  of  southern  heat  and  from 
humid  and  impure  atmosphere  a  relief  which  must  be  enjoyed  in 
order  to  find  full  appreciation*  The  winters  are  never  severe  and 
the  sununers  of  the  mountain  r^ons  are  incomparable.  Here  the 
towering  and  wooded  peaks,  the  pure  and  sparkling  streams,  the 
valleys  and  canyons  attract  large  numbers  annually. 

Lincoln  county  has  kept  pace  with  the  other  counties  of  the  State 
in  providing  educational  facilities  for  its  people.  The  day  of  the 
log  school  house  is  past  Each  year  the  schools  have  taken  a  step 
forward,  due  to  the  intelligent  interest  of  the  citizens  generally  and 
the  impetus  given  the  cause  of  education  by  legislative  enactments 
dealing  with  the  subject  all  over  the  State.  The  terms  are  longer, 
the  attendance  is  better,  and  the  demand  for  better  and  higher  qual- 
ified teachers  is  constant.^** 

Agriculture  has  been  an  important  industry  since  the  early  settle- 

148  Many  of  the  old  army  post  buildings  were  remodeled  into  hospital  wirds. 
The  old  post  is  pietoresque  lying  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Sierra  Blanea, 
which  rises  to  an  deration  of  12,500  feet  above  sea  leveL  As  soon  as  this  pent 
was  abandoned  for  military  purposes  the  beautiful  post  gardens  turned  into 
weed  patches,  the  fences  fell  and  deer  grased  where  the  soldiers  liad  drilled  and 
coyotes  and  jack  rabbits  chased  over  the  parade  ground;  the  old  barracks  where 
American  soldiers  had  slept  and  died  began  to  crumble  and  soon  beeame  the 
haunts  of  skunks,  owls  and  bats,  which,  as  tradition  has  it,  were  disturbed 
only  by  the  midnight  walks  of  spirits  of  departed  warriors.  Thus  it  lay  for  a 
few  years  unmolested  by  soldiers'  tread  or  the  crack  of  the  rifle.  The  Marine 
Hospital  Service  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  IT.  S.  treasury  department 
This  service  originated  many  years  ago  from  a  fund  raised  by  the  sailors  ov 
merchant  ships  who  contributed  small  sums  out  of  their  monthly  wages.  Later 
merchant  ships  were  taxed  according  to  their  tonnage,  and  now  the  fond  is  bo 
larse  that  many  marine  hospitals  are  maintained  out  of  it  throu^ont  the 
United  States,  Fort  Stajiton  being  used  exclusively  for  those  suffering  from 
tuberculosis. 

i4»The  value  of  buildings  and  equipment  is  approximately  $75,000.  The 
total  amount  expended  approximates  $30,000  annually.  The  per  capita  ex- 
pense is  $17.  There  are  th&ty-three  buildings,  twenty-five  of  which  are  of  one 
room,  four  have  two  and  two  have  six  rooms.  The  county  high  school  is  located 
at  Oapitan.  Oarrizozo  maintains  a  four-year  high  school  which  meets  all  the 
requirements. 
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mentSy  bat  it  has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  small  stream 
sections.  Alfalfa,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  vegetables  are  grown  in 
abondajice  on  the  farms  and  orchards  of  the  Bonito,  Buidoso,  and 
Hondo  valleys. 

The  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  railway  traverses  the  county  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  branch  line  from  Carrizozo  to  Capitan  which 
taps  the  heart  of  the  farming  sections.  The  railroad  shops  are  lo- 
cated at  Carrizozo,"®  the  S3rstem  being  supplied  with  water  through 
a  pipe  line  which  has  its  source  in  the  White  Mountains,  tapping 
the  Bonito  and  Eagle  creeks. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  ruins  and  evidences  of  occupation  of 
portions  of  this  country  by  pre-historic  peoples.  With  the  impetus 
lately  given  to  archseological  research  through  the  agency  of  the 
School  of  American  Archieology  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
within  a  short  time  it  may  be  authoritatively  declared  that  the 
Pueblo  Indian  culture  extended  minch  farther  to  the  east  than  the 
mere  drainage  areas  of  the  Bio  Qrande  watershed.  On  the  Hondo 
and  Bonito  are  ruins  which  are  of  unmistakable  Pueblo  origin. 

A  notable  pre-historic  irrigation  canal  in  Lincoln  county  is  de- 
scribed most  accurately  in  a  recent  publication  ^'^  as  follows:  ''In 
a  beautiful  mountain  valley,  74  miles  west  of  Boswell,  New  Mexico, 
there  exists  a  remarkable  survival  of  the  pre-Columbian  period  of 
American  history.  It  is  a  natural  rock  wall  four  feet  high  in 
places,  starts  at  a  spring  and  runs  along  a  line  of  gradual  descent  a 
distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  There  is  a  groove  or  trough  in 
the  top  of  the  wall,  in  which  the  water  of  the  spring  was  conducted 
to  irrigate  a  mesa.  There  is  evidence  of  a  prehistoric  town  at  the 
terminus  of  the  wall,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  old  wall  was  used  to 
convey  to  this  town  its  water  supply. 

''The  wall  is  of  limestone,  not  stratified,  but  sedimentary.  The 
structural  evidence  is  convincing  that  the  entire  wall  was  built  up 

160  Canisozo  ia  the  eountj  aeat  and  la  loeated  144  milea  from  El  Paso,  Texaa. 
It  is  a  division  point  of  the  El  Paao  and  Southweatern  railway;  well  equipped 
with  schools,  churches,  banks,  and  busineas  houses.  It  is  the  distributing  point 
for  a  large  section  of  eountrj^,  including  railroad  towns  north  and  south.  It  is 
lorrounded  by  a  rich  grazing,  mining,  farming  and  fruit-growing  country. 
There  is  quick  connection  with  the  Pecos  Valley  section  by  way  of  Boswell  over 
an  automobile  stage  and  express  line,  traveling  on  one  of  the  state  highways 
lately  completed.  The  coun^  government  was  located  here  in  1909  now  estab- 
lished in  excellent  buildings  completed  in  1914. 

150a  Dr.  8.  M.  Johnson,  in  Engineering  Neioe,  March  25,  1915,  vol.  73,  no.  12. 
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as  a  deposit  from  the  flowing  water.  Originally  it  was  a  diannel  in 
the  earth  —  how  many  oentnries  ago  no  one  knows.  As  the  water 
ran  in  the  eanal,  the  lime  which  was  precipitated  from  the  water 
formed  a  ooncrete  coating  on  the  sides.  Thus  day  by  day,  wedc  by 
week,  month  by  month,  o^itury  by  century,  while  Cmsaders  horled 
themselves  against  the  Crescent,  while  Colnmibus  sailed,  while  Mil- 
ton wrote  and  Whitefleld  preached  and  Washington  led  the  pa- 
triots, the  old  wall  grew.  How  l<mg  did  it  take  for  nature  to  build 
the  wall  t  Allowing  a  deposit  of  one  inch  in  twenty  yean,  it  would 
be  over  1,000  years  in  forming. 

"Prom  the  main  walls  sereral  laterals  diverge,  while  another 
main  wall  leads  from  the  spring  in  another  direction. 

"It  seems  strange  that  this  remarkable  evidence  of  irrigation 
work  by  prehistoric  peoples  should  remain  until  now  unknown. 
Ranchmen  have  resided  in  the  vall^  since  1875.  Not  long  after 
the  Mtexican  War,  the  Oovemment  established  a  military  post,  Port 
Stanton,  not  twenty-five  miles  from  the  old  walL  Yet  the  first  tid- 
ings of  discovery  were  carried  by  the  writer  to  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  January  second, 
1915.  This  remarkable  monumi^t  is  near  the  town  of  Buidoso  in 
Lincoln  county.  New  Mexico,  in  plain  sight  of  tourists  who  use  the 
Southern  National  Highway  between  Boswell  and  El  Paso. 

''There  are  several  theories  as  to  how  the  lime  deposit  was 
formed  by  the  fiowing  spring  water.  It  is  well  known  that  water 
containing  carbonic  acid  gas  in  solutkm  dissolves  calcium  carbonate. 
The  spring  water  may  have  been  so  heavily  charged  with  gas  and 
dissolved  limestone  that  part  of  the  gas  escaped  as  the  water  fiowed 
along  and  precipitated  the  limestone.  If  the  water  issued  very  cold 
from  the  spring,  it  would  be  heated  as  it  fiowed  along  under  the  in- 
tense sun  of  New  Mexico,  and  its  gas  ccmtent  would  be  driven  off. 
Or  the  water  may  have  carried  the  dissolved  lime  as  an  ojdde  and 
deposited  it  as  a  carbonate  as  the  water  in  flowing  along  the  chuinel 
absorbed  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air  and  precipitated  the  Ume. ' ' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  prominent  and  successful  business 
men  of  the  county : 

JOHN  A.  HALEY 

John  A.  Haley  is  poBtmaster  of  OarriioBO  and  has  filled  other  public  ofBees, 
the  duties  of  which  he  has  diaeharged  in  a  creditable  manner.    He  is  the  raeos- 
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aiaed  leader  of  the  demoenttie  party  in  hie  eonnty  and  haa  exerted  mneh  infln- 
enee  in  ita  behalf  through  editorial  work.  He  was  bom  in  Johnson  eountj, 
Tens,  Oetober  24, 1868,  and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  F.  and  Margaret  0.  (Maanrell) 
Hsl^.  At  the  usual  age  he  entered  the  publie  schools,  pursuing  his  educa- 
tion in  Johnson  and  Comanche  counties  of  Texas  and  in  the  Howard  Payne 
OoUege  at  Brownwood,  Texas.  He  afterward  began  teaching  school,  which 
profession  he  followed  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Lone  Star  state  and  after- 
ward in  New  Mexico.  His  ability  in  that  field  was  recognised,  so  that  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  securing  a  position.  He  remoTod  from  Texas  to  New  Mexico  in 
1893,  settling  first  at  White  Oaks,  where  he  remained  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
tehools  untU  1895.  He  was  again  a  teacher  there  from  1901  until  1903.  In 
the  latter  year  he  purchased  the  Oapitan  Frogr&u  but  afterward  changed  the 
name  of  that  paper  to  the  Capitan  News,  In  1908  he  removed  his  paper  to 
Oarrisoio,  where  he  continued  its  publication  under  the  name  of  the  Oarrisoso 
NewSf  and  in  his  capacity  as  newspaper  owner  and  editor  he  became  widely 
known,  making  his  paper  an  attractive  journal,  well  worthy  of  public  support. 

The  interest  and  active  part  which  he  took  in  public  affairs  resulted  in  Mr. 
Haley 'a  being  chosen  for  office.  He  served  as  deputy  treasurer  and  collector 
of  LineoTw  county  from  1896  until  1899  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  which  position  he  filled  for  two  years.  He 
then  retired  from  that  ofSce  but  was  again  chosen  for  the  position  in  1909 
and  served  for  another  term,  during  which  period  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion was  greatly  improved,  for  he  has  always  held  to  high  standards  in  educa- 
tional work.  In  1907  he  was  made  a  member  and  treasurer  of  the  New  Mexico 
bureau  of  immigration,  filling  that  office  untU  1911.  In  1911  he  was  a  delegate 
from  his  county  to  the  first  democratic  state  convention  and  had  the  honor  of 
placing  in  nomination  for  governor,  William  G.  McDonald,  who  was  elected  the 
flrtt  governor  of  the  state  of  New  Mexico  at  the  ensuing  election.  In  No- 
vember, 1913,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Oarrisoso  and  is  now  occupying 
that  position.  This  fact  is  evidence  of  his  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  dem- 
oeratio  party,  which  he  has  always  supported  since  age  conferred  upon  him 
the  right  of  franchise. 

In  1907  Mr.  Haley  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  A.  Lesnett^  who  died  in  1914, 
leaving  two  children,  Lorena  M.  and  Aileen  Wanda.  Mr.  Haley  belongs  to 
Canriso  Lodge,  No.  11,  K.P.,  of  Garrizozo,  and  is  a  past  grand  chancellor  of 
New  Mexico  and  supreme  representative  to  the  supreme  lodge  of  that  organ- 
iation.  This  connection  has  brought  him  a  wide  acquaintance  and  among  his 
fellow  knights  he  is  highly  esteemed,  as  he  is  in  business,  professional  and 
poUtical  circles. 

R.  T.  LUCAS,  M.D. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Lucas  is  a  successful  young  physician  and  surgeon  who  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Oarrisoso  for  the  past  five 
years.  His  birth  occurred  in  Kentucky  on  the  1st  of  November,  1882,  his 
parents  being  Thomas  F.  and  Mary  M.  (dark)  Lucas,  both  of  whom  have 
passed  away.    By  occupation  the  f  atilier  was  an  agriculturist 
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In  the  aequirement  of  an  edueation  B>  T.  Lucas  attended  the  graded  tad 
liigh  sehoola  and  later  eontinaed  hia  stadies  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  O^w 
QirardeaUy  MiaaonrL  Having  determined  to  make  the  praetice  of  medicine  hit 
life  work,  he  matriculated  in  Barnes  UniTersitj  of  St^  Loois  and  after  three 
years'  stadj  in  that  institation  entered  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Phjnciaas  and 
Surgeons,  tram  which  he  was  graduated  in  1908.  I>nring  the  next  three  jears 
he  practiced  in  St.  Louis  and  then  spent  another  year  in  postgraduate  work.  In 
1911  he  came  to  New  Mexico  and  opened  an  oiBee  at  Oarriaowo,  where  he  has 
remained  to  the  present  time,  being  accorded  a  gratifying  praetice  that  has 
steadily  grown  as  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  intrieale 
problems  that  continually  confront  the  physician  in  his  efforts  to  restore  heslth 
and  prolong  life.  With  the  advancement  of  the  profession  he  keeps  in  doee 
touch  through  his  membership  in  the  Otero  Oounty  Medical  Society,  tiie  New 
Mexico  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1905,  Dr.  Lucas  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Naomi 
Burke.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Methodist  church,  while  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  tad 
the  Praetoriana.  He  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  in  both  professional  and 
social  circles  and  is  widely  recognised  as  a  puWc-spirited,  progressive  and  re- 
spected citizen  of  his  part  of  the  state. 

ALBERT  H.  HARVEY 

Albert  H.  Harvey  of  Carrizozo,  filling  the  office  of  county  clerk  in  Lineoh 
county,  was  bom  near  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1862,  a  son 
of  John  F.  and  Lydia  J.  (Stone)  Harvey.  The  father  devoted  his  active  life 
to  merchandising,  but  is  now  living  retired  having  attained  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  The  mother,  however  has  passed  away.  Spending  the  days  of  hii 
boyhood  and  youth  in  his  native  state  with  the  advantages  of  good  home  train- 
ing, Albert  H.  Harvey  attended  the  public  schools  of  Urbana,  Illinois,  paaeb^ 
through  consecutive  grades  to  the  high  schooL  He  started  out  in  business  life 
when  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  by  studying  telegraphy  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  acted  as  an  agent  for  railroads,  representing  the  Chicago  ft  Alton  and 
various  other  lines.  In  1903  he  came  to  the  Southwest,  locating  at  Ourizoio 
and  becoming  station  agent  and  telegraph  operator  at  this  place,  being  an  em- 
ploye of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Bailroad  Company.  He  occupied  that 
position  from  1903  until  1908  and  in  the  latter  year  resigned  to  become  the 
general  manager  of  the  Carrizozo  Townsite  Company.  He  was  then  actively 
identified  with  real  estate  interests  until  1911  when  he  was  elected  to  the  oiBoe 
of  county  clerk  of  Lincoln  county,  being  the  first  one  chosen  to  that  position 
under  the  new  state  law.  He  has  been  the  incumbent  in  ofiee  since  that  date 
and  his  record  has  been  characterized  by  marked  fidelily  to  duty.  He  performs 
the  work  of  the  office  in  a  most  i^stematic  and  capable  manner  and  his  col- 
leagues and  contemporaries  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  praise  and  warm  regard. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1893,  Mr.  Harvey  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Matilda  Pullen.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party 
and  he  is  a  stanch  advocate  of  its  principles,  because  of  his  firm  belief  in  their 
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value  as  fketon  in  good  goTemment.  His  aid  maj  alwaya  be  eonnted  upon  to 
further  public  improvement  and  at  no  time  ia  he  ever  negleetfol  of  hia  duties 
of  eitisenahip.  He  waa  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Garriaoao  and  perhaps  no 
other  resident  of  the  town  haa  remained  here  for  a  longer  period.  FratemaUy 
he  is  a  third  degree  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow  and  his  rdigious  faith  is  that 
of  the  Presl^yterian  ehureh. 

BUEL  R.  WOOD 

Boel  B.  Wood,  an  attorney  of  CJanixoso,  practicing  aa  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Askem  ft  Wood^  is  one  of  the  quota  of  eitisens  that  South  Dakota  has  furn- 
ished to  New  Mexico.  He  was  bom  in  Bapid  CHty  of  the  former  state  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1888,  his  parents  being  Ohauncey  L.  and  Buth  (Bobinson)  Wood. 
The  father  was  also  an  attorney,  devoting  his  entire  life  to  the  praetice  of  law 
bat  both  he  and  his  wife  are  now  deceased. 

Buel  B.  Wood  was  educated  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Oonception, 
Missouri,  and  afterward  attended  the  University  of  South  Dakota  at  Vermilion, 
being  graduated  from  the  latter  institution  with  the  class  of  1910.  Having 
prepared  for  the  bar,  he  engaged  in  practice  as  a  trial  lawyer,  being  connected 
with  his  father's  office.  He  left  South  Dakota,  however,  in  1911  and  went  to 
GUeago  where  he  remained  for  nine  months.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  eame  to  New  Mexico,  settling  at  Carrisoso  and  two  years  ago  entered  into  his 
present  partnership  relation  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Askem  A  Wood.  Th^ 
ire  meeting  with  good  success,  their  clientage  growing  with  the  settlement  and 
development  of  this  part  of  the  state.  Mr.  Wood  is  a  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking lawyv,  carefully  preparing  his  cases  and  the  strength  of  his  argument 
has  won  for  him  many  favorable  verdieta. 

In  December,  1911,  Mr.  Wood  waa  married  to  Miss  Lillian  Church,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Milo  Church,  and  during  their  residence  in  Carrixoso  they  have  gained 
many  warm  friends,  the  hospitality  of  the  best  homes  being  freely  accorded 
them.  In  religious  faith  Mr.  Wood  is  a  Protestant  but  his  political  belief  is 
that  of  the  democratic  party.  Since  coming  to  the  Southwest  he  has  become 
interested  in  mining  but  concentrates  his  attention  chiefly  upon  his  professional 
duties  and  already  haa  achieved  a  position  of  prominence  that  many  an  older 
lawyer  might  well  envy. 


CHAPTER  X 

Luna  County 

I  UNA  county  was  fonned  the  first  year  of  the  present  oen- 
tury,^"^  and  because  of  its  agricultural  possibilities  and  TBSt 
^  mineral  wealth  it  required  a  good  deal  of  energy  and  well 
directed  effort  to  induce  Orant  and  Dona  Ana  counties  to  let  go  of 
this  domain  that  took  in  by  far  the  largest  and  richest  portion  of 
the  Mimbres  Valley .^"*  A  good  many  prominent  citizens  of  this 
region  took  part  in  the  fight,  but  to  John  Corbett,^**  J.  A.  Ma- 
honey,^'^  and  Edward  Pennington  should  be  Ipiven  the  credit  of 
pulling  the  cord  that  unveiled  fair  Luna.  The  county  ^^  is  one  of 
the  smallest  in  the  State  ^**  and  is  fast  developing  into  one  of  the 

11(1  Named  for  Solomon  Luna,  a  prominent  member  of  a  dlfltingiiiflbed  New 
Meziean  family,  aee  cbkU,  toL  11.  p.  551,  note  464. 

isi  Spanish  for  ' '  rushes. ' '  The  Mimbres  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  aamt 
name,  taking  its  headwaters  within  a  mile  or  so  of  some  of  the  principal  f  eed«n 
of  the  Gila,  but  on  the  gulf  side  of  the  mountains.  Below  the  mountains  the 
river  takes  the  form  of  what  is  usually  termed  a  'Most  river."  About  thirty 
miles  north  of  Doming  it  debouches  upon  the  mesa  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  a  large 
plain  of  deep  alluvial  soiL    Little  or  no  water  is  in  sight  except  in  flood  seasons. 

IBS  John  Gorbett  was  bom  in  New  York  city  April  4,  1S48;  eame  to  New 
Mexico  in  1679  settling  in  Las  Vegas  ilrst^  afterwards  removing  to  Deming 
since  whieh  time  he  has  been  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  that  eommtmity. 

iB^  J.  A.  Mi^oney  was  bom  in  Ladoga,  Indiana,  April  4,  1864;  came  to 
New  Mexico  in  1882  and  located  at  Deming  in  1897 ;  he  represented  his  distriet 
in  the  Territorial  legislature,  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Equalization  and 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  Normal  school  at  Silver 
City  for  six  years. 

156  The  real  cause  for  the  creation  of  Luna  county  was  the  rivalry  existiiig 
between  Silver  City  and  Deming  and  was  largely  political.  The  agitation  for 
oounty  division  began  in  1888  and  much  bitter  feeling  resulted  before  Deming 
and  the  partisans  for  the  new  county  were  successfuL  Bills  were  introduced  at 
various  times  providing  for  a  county  to  be  called  "Logan"  and  '' Florida. '' 
The  first  coun^  commissioners  were  James  B.  Byron,  Newton  A.  Bolieh,  Wil- 
liam M.  Taylor. 

166  The  original  boundaries  of  the  county  were  as  foUows:  ^'Oommeneuw 
at  the  norUiwest  comer  of  township  twenty-one  soutii,  range  thirteen  west  of 
the  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian;  thence  east  along  the  north 
boundary  line  of  township  twenty-one  south,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  town- 
ship twenty  south,  range  ten  west;  thence  north  along  the  west  boundary  line 
of  range  ten  west  to  the  northwest  comer  of  township  twenty  south,  range  ten 
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^vealthiest  Its  chief  city  and  oounly  seat  is  Deming.  The  out- 
lying  towns  and  villages  include  Columbus,  Hondale,  lola,  Her- 
msnaSf  Mimbres,  Waterloo,  Arena,  Cambray,  Akela,  Myndus, 
Ifiesse,  Came,  Luxor,  Whitney,  Parma,  Tunis,  BCongola,  Gage, 
Qmn<7,  Wilna,  Faywood,  Spalding,  Mirage,  Florida^  Cooks,  Nutt, 
and  Eaaley. 

The  general  topography  of  the  county  makes  it  very  attractive, 
the  towering  mountain  peaks  on  every  side  and  the  vast  level  plain 
covering  by  far  the  greatest  area.  Beautiful  mountains  are  in 
sight  at  every  point  in  the  county.  Rich  minerals  abound  in  great 
value,  and  are  as  yet  practically  untouched.  Great  herds  of  cattie 
feed  on  the  mesas  and  bring  great  wealth  into  the  county.  Agri- 
culture, stock  raising,  fruit  raising  and  every  desirable  pursuit  of 
the  husbandman  may  be  followed  in  this  delightful  region  from 
the  first  day  of  January  to  the  last  day  of  December.  It  is  a  re- 
gion, in  fact,  which  because  of  its  exceptionally  productive  soil, 
mild  climate  and  abundant  water  supply,  produces  practically  every 
product  that  farm  and  garden  and  orchard  grow  in  the  temperate 
zone,  with  the  one  exception  of  citrus  fruits,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
much  satisfaction  that  the  seasons  are  all  plainly  marked,  which  is 
far  more  desirable  than  the  raising  of  citrus  products.  The  aver- 
age rainfall  is  about  nine  inches,  and  comes  largely  at  the  time  when 
the  crops  are  growing. 

With  fewer  cloudy  days  than  any  other  section  of  the  land  of 
sunshine,  with  the  winter  temperature  cool  enough  to  be  bracing, 
but  never  severe,  Luna  county,  particularly  in  the  valleys  where 
they  have  such  altitude  as  4,000  feet,  offers  the  ideal  climate  for  the 
health  seeker  and  at  the  same  time  presents  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  successful  growing  of  almost  every  crop  known  to 
the  temperate  zone.  The  soil  varies  from  a  light  sandy  loam  to 
heavy  adobe.  It  is  easy  to  work  and  responds  with  marvelous  read- 
iness to  cultivation.    The  presence  of  adobe  in  the  soil  renders  it 

west;  thenee  east  along  the  north  boundary  line  of  township  twenty  south,  to 
the  northeast  comer  of  towndiip  twenty  south,  range  flye  west;  thence  south 
ilong  the  east  boundary  line  of  range  five  west  to  tiie  international  boundary 
line  of  the  United  States  and  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico;  thence  west  along  said 
iatemational  boundary  line,  to  the  range  line  between  ranges  thirteen  and  four- 
teen west;  thenee  north  on  said  range  line  between  ranges  thirteen  and  four- 
teen west,  to  the  northwest  comer  of  township  twenty-one  south,  range  thir- 
teen wes^  the  place  of  beginning.''    Laws  of  1901,  ch.  38,  sec  1. 
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particularly  satisfactory  in  irrigation,  in  that  the  soil  once  satorated 
will  carry  water  with  little  loss  from  percolation. 

Lnna  county  comes  very  near  to  furnishing  ideal  oonditioDs  as 
to  market,  chiefly  because  of  the  exceptional  transportation  faeiu- 
ties  and  close  connection  with  the  largest  markets  of  the  SonthweBt 
The  county  ia  literally  surrounded  with  prosperous  muting  eampi 
where  population  and  demand  are  increasing  very  rapidly.  These 
camps  consume  thousands  of  tons  of  provisions  annually  and  the 
demand  for  fresh  foods  is  enormous,  it  being  difficult  to  supply  them 
with  vegetables  and  poultry  even  during  the  most  favored  seaams. 

This  great  valley  with  its  rich  lands  and  matdiless  climate  would 
be  of  comparatively  little  value  without  water  and  after  four  yean 
of  practical  demonstrations  there  is  no  doubt  concerning  tiie  match- 
less purity  of  the  water  and  its  never-ending  abundance.  It  is  a 
water  supply  that  is  positively  inexhaustible,  in  so  far  as  geologieal 
and  engineering  experience  can  demonstrate,  and  all  experience  in 
pumping  from  this  flow  proves  that  the  harder  a  well  is  pumped 
the  stronger  becomes  the  flow  and  the  capacity.  With  such  a  water 
supply  the  valley  has  a  source  of  irrigation  water  that  is  both  d^ 
pendable,  cheap,  and  etjsy  to  handle. 

In  this  arid  land  this  is  fundamental  and  the  fanner  and  the  in- 
vestor want  to  know  the  facta  They  want  to  know  the  source  oi 
supply,  its  abundance  and  its  permanence.  If  the  water  is  not  in 
sight,  how  can  we  be  certain  that  the  supply  is  inexhaustible  f  Let 
us  try  to  make  the  situation  dear.  It  is  not  difficult,  it  is  not  gaesB 
work,  it  is  not  theory ;  it  all  comes  down  to  tangible  figures  and  evi- 
dences which  are  conclusive  and  can  be  grasped  readily.  The 
Mimbres,  or  sunken  river,  heads  in  the  Black  Range  in  the  north- 
west It  flows  in  a  southeasterly  directicm,  and  under  normal  con- 
ditions keeps  on  top  of  the  ground  for  about  forty  miles.  In  flood 
time  it  flows  much  farther  and  passes  ten  or  twelve  miles  southeast 
of  Deming,^*^  a  distance  of  abont  ninety  miles  from  its  source. 

iBT  Bemhig  was  laid  out  upon  seetions  of  land  within  the  grant  to  the  Texas 
Paeiflo  Bailroad  Company.  In  1880  the  Bio  Orande,  Mezieo  and  Pacific,  ia 
anzilliaiy  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  BaJlwajr  Oompany  was  ocn- 
Btrueted  as  far  as  Doming.  It  was  the  intention  at  the  time  the  road  was  eon- 
stmeted  to  make  Doming  a  yei7  important  railroad  point.  The  Santa  Fe 
attempted  by  the  use  of  '' soldiers  additional  homestead  seript"  to  aeqniie  title 
to  two  seetions  of  land  lying  alongside  of  its  depot  grounds  wiiieh  were  held 
and  oeeupied  jointly  with  the  Southern  Pacifie.    It  was  intended  to  make  parb 
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The  drainage  area  of  the  river  from  its  source  to  the  point  where 
the  government's  engineer  made  his  observations  is  about  500 
square  miles.  The  drainage  area  below  this  point  is  much  larger, 
the  watershed  of  the  Silver  City  draw  having  a  drainage  area  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  Upper  Mimbres,  so  the  total  ia  figured  at  1,400 
square  miles.  The  rainfall  in  the  mountains  near  the  source  of  the 
river  is  averaged  at  twenty  inches  annually  and  the  normal  dia- 
chaiige  of  the  river  in  the  upper  valley,  the  flood  water  and  the 
underflow  are  placed  at  something  over  nine  billion  cubic  feet,  or 
224,710  acre  feet.  This  is  the  annual  flow  of  the  Iffiimbres  river  at 
a  point  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Deming.  The  sinking  river  car- 
ries into  the  valley  about  Deming  —  into  its  underground  sands  and 
gravels  —  water  sufficient  every  year  to  cover  more  than  224,000 
acres  one  foot  deep. 

The  drainage  with  which  the  government  report  deals  is  of  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river  only,  and  is  estimated  at  500  square  miles. 
But  the  waterriied  of  the  Silver  City  draw  has  a  drainage  area 
nearly  twice  as  lai^  as  shown  by  official  maps,  and  comes  into  the 
Mimbres  at  a  point  below  King's  Ranch,  where  the  engineer's  meas^ 
urements  were  made.  This  would  double  the  underflow,  or  malre  a 
total  of  about  450,000  acre  feet  fed  annually  into  the  reservoir  un- 
derlying the  Mimbres  valley.  Here,  also,  are  the  flood  waters  of 
the  Cook's  range,^^*  the  lower  Burro  mountains,  and  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  at  the  southern  eaid  of  the  basin  which  drain  into  the 
underflow  of  the  lower  Mimbres. 

This  would  indicate  a  vast  stratum  of  sand  and  gravel  under  this 
entire  valley,  and  when  precipitation  is  greatest,  and  water  appears 

of  this  property  and  Deming  a  great  "shop  poinf  between  Topeka  and 
Gnaymafl  on  the  QvHf  of  Oalif  omia,  whieh  was  the  proposed  Paeiile  terminns  of 
this  transeontinental  railroad.  A  number  of  dtisens  of  Deming  disputed  the 
title  to  the  property  with  the  railroad  company  and  ' '  jumped ' '  and  ' '  squatted ' ' 
upon  these  parks.  This  opposition  on  tiie  part  of  local  citisens  to  railroad 
ownership  of  the  land  had  much  to  do  with  the  stagnation  whieh  prevailed  at 
Deming  during  a  number  of  years^  and  when  the  Auantic  and  Pacific  railroad 
was  built  west  from  Albuquerque  the  Santa  Fe  gave  up  aU  idea  of  future 
transcontinental  construction  by  way  of  Deming  to  the  coast  The  legal  eon- 
troTenj  over  the  title  to  the  lands  at  Deming  was  carried  on  through  the  Land 
Office  at  Washington  for  many  years  and  was  Anally  determined  in  favor  of 
■ome  of  the  assigns  of  the  origmal  * '  squatters'  ^  who,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Probate  Oourt  of  Grant  county,  finaUy  acquired  title. 

Deming  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1902  and  its  first  trustees  were: 
Seaman  Field,  T.  A.  Carr,  Lou  H.  Brown,  Albert  Beals,  and  A.  J.  Clark. 

ifto  Named  for  General  Phillip  8t  George  Oooke. 
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in  the  river-bed  and  comes  by  Deming,  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
underground  river  is  full  to  overflowing.  As  the  government's  en- 
gineer says:  "The  surface  water  is  only  the  surplus  appearing 
after  the  underground  channel  is  surdiarged."  A  few  wdls  have 
been  here  more  than  twenty  yeara  They  have  been  largely  in- 
creased in  number  in  recent  years.  Some  of  them  are  tested  by 
pumps  of  large  capacity.  They  all  seem  to  be'inexhaustible.  They 
show  no  difference  in  volume  during  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
or  different  years,  indicating  a  constant  and  uniform  underflow. 

Nearly  all  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  county  are  very  rich  in 

minerals  and  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  ''the 

ground  has  hardly  been  touched.'^    The  Victorio  district  in  the 

western  part  of  the  county  has  produced  about  two  millions  in  gald, 

'  silver,  and  lead. 

Mimbres  and  the  Paywood  Hot  Springs^^^  near  Deming,  are 
among  the  very  best  health  resorts  in  America.  Comparatively 
little  is  known  to  the  outside  world  of  New  Mexico's  many  hot  and 
medicinal  springs,  of  which  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  ib 
the  Mimbres  Hot  Springs,  thirty-eight  miles  from  Deming.  These 
springs,  accessible  as  they  are  to  a  railroad  center  where  three  trauB- 
continental  systems  meet^  and  easily  reached  over  a  good  automobile 
road,  are  rapidly  becoming  better  and  more  widely  known.  The 
reascxL  is  not  hard  to  flnd,  for  the  waters  of  the  two  score  and  more 
springs  which  have  temperatures  of  150  degrees  or  more  have  dem- 
onstrated a  wonderful  curative  value  in  the  treatmait  of  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  enaemia,  nervous  troubles,  and  affections  of  the  bowels 
and  kidneys.  That  this  curative  value  is  real  is  evidenced  by  the 
resid^ice  of  a  physician,  not  flnanciaJly  interested  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  springs,  in  the  settlement  centered  around  them  for  the 
last  seven  years.  This  physician,  who  has  employed  the  curative 
waters  of  the  springs  in  the  treatment  of  many  cases,  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  their  use  because  of  the  success  which  he  has  attained 
through  them. 

The  Mimbres  Hot  Springs  are  located  amid  the  most  pictnresqne 

ISO  These  sprinffB  belonged  originally  to  Biehard  Hudson.  Ante,  voL  ii,  p.  435, 
note  358.  Colonel  Hudson  purchased  the  springs  in  the  early  '708,  and  in  1876 
built  a  hotel  and  bath  houses  at  the  place,  during  whieh  time  he  used  the  sur- 
rounding country  as  a  cattle  range;  in  1892  the  hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire  sad 
Hudson  removed  to  Silver  City  where  he  conducted  the  Timmer  House. 
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sorrouiidingSy  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  The  temperature,  how- 
ever, is  warmer  than  would  be  expected  at  such  an  altitude  because 
the  heat  from  the  springs  affects  the  whole  basin  in  which  they  lie. 
Sometimes  this  effect  is  so  great  that  plants  and  shrubs  growing 
along  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  springs  remain  green  through 
bitter  frosts.  The  springs  are  near  the  thickly  wooded  slopes  of 
Mount  Sawyer  in  the  Black  Bange,  dose  enough  to  the  mountain 
country  to  make  hunting  easy  and  yet  not  too  far  f n»n  a  modem 
community  for  easy  access. 

The  route  to  the  Mimbres  Hot  Springs  runs  for  the  first  half  of  its 
length  along  the  beautiful  highways  of  the  Mimbres  valley,  crossing 
the  bridge  over  the  dry  bed  of  the  Mimbres  near  that  city  and  then 
heading  straight  for  Miount  Cook.  When  this  river  is  next  crossed 
it  is  at  Dyer,  where  it  is  bankful  of  cool,  crystal-dear  myountain 
water,  busily  on  its  way  to  the  fertile  fidds  of  the  valley  below. 
Then  the  road  lies  through  the  alfalfa  fields  and  the  famous  orch- 
ards of  the  upper  Mimbres,  sheltered  on  either  side  by  the  hills  that 
sometimes  dose  up  to  form  almost  a  gorge  that  is  barely  wide 
enough  for  the  river  and  the  road.  Thence  to  Old  Town,  where  the 
old  Butterfleld  Trail  is  crossed,  and  the  remains  of  a  pi<meer  days 
stage  station  are  to  be  seen,  and  so  beyond  Schwartz  to  the  mouth 
of  Hot  Springs  canyon  winds  the  road. 

In  Hot  Springs  canyon  begins  the  real  climb  which  takes  the 
highway  from  the  4,300  foot  level  of  Doming  up  to  the  6,000  foot 
altitude  of  the  springs.  With  motor  panting  and  passengers  en- 
tranced by  the  changing  panorama  of  mountain  and  valley,  the 
antomobile  twists  and  turns  around  curves  and  up  grades  to  the 
last  final  rise  wfaoice  the  first  glimpse  of  the  q>r]ngs  settlement  is 
obtained.  The  upper  road  is  worked  by  the  management  of  the 
springs  and  is  in  good  condition  all  the  time,  but  requires  careful 
driving  and  a  steady  hand  for  there  is  a  predpice  on  the  canycm 
side  more  than  200  feet  deep. 

At  the  end  of  the  trip,  which  takes  about  two  hours  and  a  half, 
are  the  buildings  of  the  springs,  some  of  them  so  old  that  no  one 
knows  when  or  by  whom  they  were  built  Among  them  is  an  old 
Mexican  ranch  house,  with  towered  comers  and  loop-holed  walls, 
bnilt  for  defense  against  the  Indians  when  the  Apadie  was  a  men- 
ace to  all  the  settlers  of  the  Southwest    Near  the  grpup  is  the  ruin 
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of  an  andent  bath  house,  built  by  the  Indiana  so  long  ago  that  even 
the  walls  have  crumbled  and  falloi.  It  is  even  thought  that  this 
bath  house  may  have  been  built  by  the  prehistoric  peoples  who  left 
their  records  canred  and  lined  into  the  white  faces  of  the  difi  along 
the  canyon. 

The  office  stands  at  the  end  of  a  shaded  drive,  and  before  it  is  & 
beautiful  dear  pool,  around  which  the  shrubs  and  grasses  remain 
green  all  the  year  because  of  the  warmth  of  the  water.  The  other 
buildings  are  detached  and  stand  at  the  brink  of  the  canyon  facing 
an  enclosure  which  is  given  over  to  an  alfalfa  field  and  die  hotel 
gardens.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  enclosure  the  waters  for  irri- 
gating the  few  acres  between  the  houses  and  the  opposite  canyon 
wall  are  impounded  in  another  pool.  One  notable  feature  of 
the  present  establishment  is  that  warm  water  from  one  of  the 
springs  up  the  canyon  is  piped  to  the  hotel  and  there  used  for  heat- 
ing purposes,  thus  effecting  a  condderable  fuel  economy.  A  cold 
spring  only  a  few  feet  distant  from  this  one  supplies  water  for  do- 
mestic purposes. 

To  date  only  about  forty  of  the  hot  springs  have  been  walled  up 
and  their  flow  analyzed.  Almost  all  of  them  aie  now  running 
freely  down  the  canyon,  their  waters  going  to  waste  so  far  as  their 
thermal  or  curative  properties  are  concerned.  This  waste,  how- 
ever, is  soon  to  be  stopped,  for  as  the  resort  increases  in  patronage 
it  is  expected  that  more  waters  will  be  utilized. 

In  the  Faywood  Hot  Springs,  New  Mexico  i>08sesBeB  a  water 
which  for  its  curative  properties  rivals  the  famous  Carlsbad  waters 
of  Europe.  Indeed,  there  are  living  evidences  that  the  Faywood 
Hot  Springs  have  cured  ailments  to  which  the  waters  of  Carlsbad 
offered  no  relief. 

The  Springs  are  situated  twenty-five  miles  from  Silver  City  and 
about  the  same  distance  north  of  Deming.  Here,  at  an  altitude  of 
4,500  feet,  in  a  region  of  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  tented  over 
with  ever-azure  skies  and  with  the  most  delightful  of  dimates,  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  a  large  hotel  capable  of  accom- 
modating one  hundred  and  twenty-five  guests.  It  stands  just  to  the 
east  of  and  near  the  base  of  the  great,  calcareous  cone,  forty  feet  in 
altitude  and  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  has  been  the  result 
of  the  mineral  deposits  from  the  spring  during  the  countless  ages  of 
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the  past  The  Faywood  is  built  upon  the  Mexican  plan,  enclosing  a 
plaeita,  or  court,  upon  three  sides.  Surrounding  it  are  nine  hun- 
died  feet  of  cool  deep  verandas^  where  one  may  enjoy  the  pleasant 
nys  of  the  sun  during  the  winter  months  and  be  sheltered  from  the 
winds  no  matter  from  what  direction  they  may  blow.  Very  little 
wind  is  experienced,  however,  as  it  is  located  8u£Sciently  near  the 
moimtains  to  be  sheltered  from  their  force,  and  yet  far  enough 
sway  to  get  a  delightfully  refreshing  breeze  in  summer. 

The  springs  flow  directly  from  the  top  of  the  before-menticmed 
cone,  in  which  a  large  reservoir  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  forty 
feet  deep  has  been  excavated.  This  has  been  walled  and  cemented, 
and  is  covered  with  comfortable  seats  around  its  entire  circum- 
ference. Here  a  great  stream  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  poach 
an  egg  or  scald  a  fowl  for  picking,  gushes  forth  at  a  rate  of  6,000 
gallons  an  hour.  This  is  piped  to  large  cooling  tanks;  into  every 
room  in  the  hotel;  over  the  entire  grounds,  and  to  the  well  fitted 
bath  houses  at  its  base.  The  curative  qualities  of  the  waters  of 
these  springs  have  been  known  for  a  long  time  but  it  is  only  in  re- 
cent years  that  this  has  become  widely  exploited  and  made  available. 
A  recent  analysis  of  the  waters  shows  that  they  are  quite  like  those 
of  the  world-famous  resort  at  Carlsbad,  containing  silicia,  alumina 
and  oxide  of  iron,  carbonide  of  iitm,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphate 
of  soda  and  potash,  and  chloride  of  soda,  in  such  proportions  as  most 
effectually  to  dean  the  system  of  impurities.  They  are  also  pal- 
atable to  the  taste,  hot  or  cold;  one  of  the  great  benefits  resulting 
to  visitors  arises  from  this  source. 

The  natural  temperature  of  the  water  as  it  wells  up  in  a  great 
stream  from  far  within  the  framework  of  the  earth  is  140  degrees 
Fahr^iheit. 

Four  years  ago  the  Mimbres  valley  began  to  attract  some  of  the 
hard-headed  farmers  of  other  states  in  the  Union,  and  by  a  system, 
of  intelligent  publicity  conducted  by  a  live  conmiercial  body  that 
number  has  been  steadily  augmented  from  month  to  month  until 
today  no  better  class  of  farmers  can  be  found  in  this  great  common- 
wealth. 

For  ages  this  great  valley  has  been  blessed  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  underground  water.  Numerous  windmills  here  and  there 
watered  vast  herds  of  fattening  cattle,  but  no  one  supposed  that 
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sciopce  and  American  genius  would  devise  ways  to  bring  this  water 
to  the  surface  in  quantitieB  sufficient  for  large  irrigation  piojeets, 
and  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  profitable  farming.  The  fint 
pumping  plants  installed  and  the  first  large  wells  ocmstrueted  cost 
a  good  many  dollars  in  ezperieuoe,  but  today  the  intelligent  farmer 
consults  other  farmers  and  knows  just  what  to  do  to  make  a  sacecBs. 

When  people  first  came  to  settle  on  farms  in  this  great  rich  valley 
they  were  entirely  without  experience  in  irrigation  methods  and 
rather  imagined  that  they  needed  a  vast  acreage,  lliey  soon 
learned,  however,  the  folly  of  their  first  idea,  and  it  cost  some  of 
them  very  bitter  experience.  They  have  since  beoome  acquainted 
with  exact  conditions  and  are  now  reaping  the  reward  of  knowing 
how  to  do  things.  The  community  spirit  of  Deming  and  the  Mim- 
bres  valley  has  made  the  region  famous  throughout  the  country,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  railroads  and  all  public 
utilities  have  caught  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  are  working  in 
harmony  for  the  general  good  of  the  region.  These  are  tremendous 
factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  any  conununity,  and  go  far  toward  em- 
phasizing the  welcome  that  here  awaits  the  man  who  seeks  to  better 
his  condition  and  make  the  most  of  his  opportunitie& 

Deming  is  one  of  the  most  modem  and  progressiye  cities  of  4,000 
inhabitants.  During  1916  Luna  county  has  attracted  naticmal  at- 
tention owing  to  the  fact  that  within  its  borders  is  located  the  town 
of  Columbus,  which  place,  at  the  time  under  the  supposed  protec- 
tion  of  troops  of  the  United  States,  was  attacked  by  revolutionists 
led  by  General  Pandio  Villa  and  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town  murdered  and  a  large  number  of  houses  and  other  property 
destroyed  by  fire,  a  full  account  of  which  appears  in  volume  four  of 
this  work. 

A  very  attractive  feature  of  some  portions  of  Luna  county  is  the 
archteological  remains  which  are  lately  bdng  uncovered  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  a  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  reference  to  which  is  made  in  volume  four. 

Twenty  miles  north  of  Deming  rises  a  solid  granite  shaft  from 
the  midst  of  a  broad,  alluvial  plain,  this  stately  column  marking 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  rugged  Mimbre  range.  It  is  known 
as  Cooke's  Peak,  and  around  it  lies  the  district  by  that  name,  whidi, 
up  to  1904,  was  quite  a  famous  producer  of  lead  and  silver.    The 
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ores  from  this  and  outlying  districts  were  sent  for  treatment  to  a 
smelting  plant  in  Deming.  Twelve  miles  to  the  southeast  of  that 
town  is  the  Florida  district,  in  the  mountains  by  that  name;  some 
silver  has  been  produced  here,  and  there  are  good  prospects  of  cop- 
per. Fifteen  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  Floridas  is  a  cluster  of 
three  peaks,  which  embraces  the  Tres  Hermanas  district,  the  pre- 
vailing ore  of  which  is  silver-lead.  In  the  western  part  of  Luna 
county  are  the  Victorio  mountains,  immediately  south  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  railroad  at  its  station  of  Oage,  and  in  the  district  to 
which  they  give  their  name  are  the  productive  St  Louis  and  Chance 
mines;  they,  in  fact,  have  brought  the  Victorio  district  into  notice. 
Their  ores  are  principally  a  silver-lead  product,  and  in  some  cases 
good  values  of  gold  have  been  found. 

The  lead-silver  and  silver-lead  country  centering  in  Cooke's  Peak, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Deming,  was  discovered  in  1876  about  a  year 
after  Cooney  made  his  remarkable  gold  strike  in  the  MogoUon 
mountains  of  Socorro  county.  Ed.  Orr  is  pronounced  the  picmeer 
of  the  Cooke's  Peak  district^  and  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Wheeler  the 
prospectors  who  really  located  the  producing  properties  and  made 
the  region  a  factor  in  the  mining  world.  In  the  early  '80s  they 
staked  out  the  Montezuma,  Graphic,  Desdemona,  and  Othello  claims, 
the  two  last  named  being  purchased  by  J.  E.  Gooding  and  Giles  0. 
Pierce  in  1882.  They  afterward  became  the  property  of  the  Con- 
solidated Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  which  was 
later  absorbed  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Befining  Company. 
Besides  its  original  purchase  the  latter  corporation  owns  the  Monte 
Cristo  mine,  another  remarkably  rich  holding. 

Oeorge  L.  Brooks  took  the  first  ore  from  the  camp  at  Cooke's 
Peak  in  the  summer  of  1882.  Although  Victorio  had  removed  him- 
self and  his  warriors  from  this  region  several  years  before,  the 
Apache  were  still  troublesome,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  precau- 
tions against  their  raids.  So  that  when  Mr.  Brooks  graded  the 
wagon  road  up  the  main  canyon  to  the  top  of  the  divide,  above  the 
present  site  of  the  postofSce,  he  was  obliged  to  prosecute  the  work 
under  an  escort  of  soldiers  from  Fort  Cummings.  After  its  com- 
pletion, he  hauled  out  2,700  tons  of  ore,  a  portion  of  it  going  to  the 
Lake  Valley  smelter  and  the  balance  to  Florida,  the  nearest  railroad 
pomt 
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The  Graphic  mine,  <me  of  the  first  locations  made  by  Taylor  and 
Wheeler,  is  the  property  of  the  Graphic  Mining  Company.  The 
Teel  and  Poe  mines  known  as  the  Summit  gronp  are  also  important 
producers.  These  two  properties,  with  the  mines  already  men- 
tioned  under  the  ownership  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Befining 
Company,  have  yielded  the  great  bulk  of  the  lead  and  silver  credited 
to  the  district.  The  Desdemona,  Othello,  and  Monte  Cristo  mines 
are  estimated  to  have  produced  $2,000,000;  the  Graphic,  $500,000; 
the  Teel  and  Poe,  $350,000 ;  and  all  the  other  properties,  $250,000, 
making  the  total  production  about  $3,100,000.  Of  the  total  valne, 
four-fifths  is  lead  and  one-fifth  silver. 

Victorio  district  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  country 
was  once  a  favored  camping  ground  of  the  noted  Apache  chief.  It 
lies  immediately  south  of  Gage,  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  has  been  made  famous  by  the  output  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
Chance  mines,  which  have  produced  the  bulk  of  the  $1,150,000 
taken  from  the  district  The  importance  of  Luna  as  a  mining 
county  rests  solely  upon  her  lead  production.  Socorro  only,  among 
the  counties  of  New  Mexico,  exceeds  her  figures  in  this  regard. 

Biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  notable  citizens  of  Lnna 
county  follow: 

SAMUEL  WATKINS 

Samuel  Watkins,  of  Deming,  aetiyely  identified  with  the  cattle  industry,  wu 
bom  in  Qainesrille,  Texas,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1890,  a  son  of  J.  A.  and  Mattie 
(Goz)  Watkins.  The  father  was  also  engaged  in  the  cattle  bnsinees,  with  wiuek 
he  became  connected  in  Texas.  In  1896  he  remoTod  to  New  Mexico,  settling  m 
the  vicinity  of  Deming,  where  he  contmued  his  operations  until  his  dsstl^ 
which  occurred  on  the  18th  of  December,  1912.  He  met  with  a  very  substantial 
measure  of  success  in  his  undertakings  and  thus  left  a  comfortable  competence 
to  his  widow,  who  still  survives  and  who  continues  the  business.  In  the  family 
were  eleven  children,  six  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Samuel  Watkins  was  a  little  lad  of  but  six  years  when  the  family  came  to 
New  Mexico  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Deming  he  began  his  education,  pass- 
ing through  consecutive  grades  to  the  high  schooL  He  afterward  began  assst- 
ing  his  father  in  the  care  of  the  cattle  on  the  ranch,  theirs  being  one  of  the 
largest  ranching  properties  in  this  locality.  Five  years  ago  Mr.  Watkins  slw 
engaged  in  the  coal  and  transfer  business  and  operated  along  that  line  until 
recent  date,  when  he  sold  out  to  again  become  actively  connected  with  the 
cattle  industry  and  is  the  owner  of  a  good  ranch  well  stocked  with  bij^  grade 
cattle.  He  is  thus  actively  and  prominently  connected  with  cattle  raising  m* 
terests  in  Luna  county. 
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Ob  the  21st  of  December,  1913,  Mr.  Watkins  wu  united  in  marriage  to 
Miw  Florenee  Ament  Thej  are  Protefltante  in  religions  belief  and  Mr.  Wat^ 
kins  is  a  democrat  in  his  political  faith.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Ifssons,  haring  attained  the  thirtj-seeond  degree  of  the  Scottish  Bite.  He  is 
slso  identiiied  with  the  Kni^ts  of  Pythias.  Those  who  meet  him  socially  And 
)dm  a  congenial  companion,  genial  and  courteous,  and  those  who  have  business 
dealings  with  him  recognise  not  only  his  enterprise  but  his  thorough  reliability. 

P.  D.  VICKBRS,  ILD. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Vickers,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  at  Dem- 
ing,  possesMs  marked  ability  that  has  been  developed  through  thorough  col- 
lege training  and  subsequent  study  and  investigation.  He  was  bom  near 
Gooperstown,  New  York,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1868,  a  son  of  Dan  and  Adelia 
(Bowers)  Vickers.  The  father  is  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  now  resides  in 
New  York.  The  son  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Cherry  Valley,  New  York, 
and  for  a  few  years  engaged  in  teaching  but  regarded  that  merely  as  an  initial 
step  to  other  professionsl  labor,  for  it  was  his  desire  to  become  a  member  of 
the  medical  profession  and  with  that  end  in  view  he  attended  the  Albany  Medical 
OoUege,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  dass  of  1893.  He  first  entered 
upon  practice  at  Ganajoharie,  New  York,  where  he  continued  until  1910  and 
then  removed  to  little  Palls,  New  York,  where  he  resided  until  1912.  That 
76sr  witnessed  his  arrival  in  New  Mexico,  and  he  has  since  made  his  home  in 
Deniing,  where  he  has  secured  a  liberal  share  of  the  public  patronage.  His 
ability  has  become  recognised  by  the  profession  and  the  public  in  this  part  of 
the  state.  It  is  known  that  he  is  most  careful  in  the  diagnosis  of  his  cases, 
and  his  judgment  is  seldom,  if  ever,  at  fault  in  anticipating  the  outcome  of 


Dr.  Vickers  has  been  married  twice.  In  1895  he  wedded  Miss  Oatherine 
Gates,  who  died  in  1907  leaving  a  son,  Gates.  On  the  22d  of  Pebruary,  1914, 
he  wedded  Mrs.  C.  Leach.  Politically  Dr.  Vickers  is  a  republican,  and  for  nine 
Tears  he  filled  the  office  of  coroner  of  Montgomery  county.  In  his  fraternal 
lelations  he  is  an  Odd  Pellow,  while  his  religious  faith  is  manifested  by  his 
memberddp  in  the  Christian  church.  Along  strictly  professional  linee  he  is 
eonneeted  with  the  County,  State  and  American  Medical  Associations  and  thus 
he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  profession,  its  researches  and  sden- 
tiiiA  discoveries,  all  of  which  he  embodies  in  his  practice. 

THOMAS  H.  HALL 

Thomas  H.  Hall,  deceased,  was  a  well  known  resident  of  Doming  and  in  his 
paasing  the  community  lost  a  valued  and  representative  dtisen.  He  was  bom 
December  30, 1863,  in  Weatherf  ord,  Texas,  a  son  of  W.  P.  and  E.  L.  Hall,  both 
of  whom  have  now  passed  away.  At  the  usual  age  he  entered  the  public 
sehools  of  his  native  state  and  therein  mastered  those  branches  of  learning 
that  qualify  one  for  the  practical  and  responsible  duties  of  life.  He  afterward 
took  up  the  busfaiess  of  live  stock  dealing  in  Texas  and  in  1884  came  to  New 
Mexieo,  where  he  continued  active  along  the  same  line,  becoming  one  of  the 
veU  known  cattle  men  of  his  part  of  the  state.    At  length  he  was  called  to 
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the  oiBee  of  deputy  United  Statee  marahal  and  was  IdOed  on  the  17fli  of  No- 
Tomber,  1911,  while  diaeharging  his  duty.  He  wae  attempting  to  espkare 
jail  breakers,  and  both  he  and  the  sheriff  lost  their  lives  on  that  oeeamm. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1882,  in  Edwards  eounly,  Tezas»  ICr.  Hal!  wss  mntod 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Laura  Barksdale,  a  daughter  of  James  C.  and  Ifaiy  An 
(Crenshaw)  Barksdale.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  bom  the  following  chil- 
dren: Edward  L.,  a  raneher,  married  Maud  Hawkins,  of  Silver  d^,  New 
Mezioo,  and  thej  have  two  children,  Mary  T.  and  Xura  Mae.  James  T.,  sin  & 
raneher,  married  May  Ooffelt|  of  Doming,  and  th^  have  a  daughter,  Ourie  IC. 
William  O.,  a  raneher,  married  Irene  Dinwiddle,  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  tbej 
have  a  son,  Thomas  D.  Henrj  B.,  who  is  assistant  cashier  of  the  Deanaf 
National  Bank,  married  Kythrin  Bussell,  of  Doming.  Aliee,  the  only  danghter, 
is  still  in  schooL  In  the  fall  of  1912  Mrs.  Hall  removed  with  her  fanulj  to 
Doming  and  now  resides  at  No.  722  South  Zine  street. 

Mr.  Hall  gave  his  political  allegiance  to  the  demoeratie  party  and  fratenal- 
ly  was  connected  with  the  Bed  Men.  He  represented  one  of  the  old  pioneer 
families  of  Doming,  witnessing  much  of  its  development,  and  hia  well  tpeaX 
life  won  for  him  the  respect,  conildence  and  good  will  of  aU.  He  had  manj 
sterling  traits  of  character  and  among  these  were  capacities  for  large  friend- 
ships. 

C  R.  HUGHES 

C.  B.  Hughes,  of  Doming,  who  is  filling  the  office  of  eounty  derk,  was  hon 
in  Cedar  City,  Missouri,  on  the  16tfa  of  September,  1882,  a  son  of  J.  Q.  tnd 
Elisabeth  (Todd)  Hughes,  natives  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  reqpectifeij. 
Both  are  still  living  and  they  now  make  their  home  in  Missouri.  The  son  wu 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cedar  City,  Missouri,  and  after  the  eom- 
pletion  of  his  education  tmned  his  attention  to  the  Southwest,  arriving  in  New 
Mexico,  in  1901,  when  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years.  He  took  up  railrosd 
work  in  order  to  provide  for  his  own  support  and  thus  made  his  initial  step  in 
business.  He  afterward  tnmed  his  attention  to  the  butchering  business  acting 
as  meat  cutter  for  H.  Meyers  for  eight  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  clerk  of  Luna  county,  being  the  first  one 
chosen  to  the  position  after  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union,  ffii 
political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic  party,  and  he  is  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  its  principles,  believing  that  its  platform  contains  the  best  elemeate 
of  good  government.  Aside  from  his  official  duties  he  has  business  intereeti^ 
being  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hughes  Brothers,  conducting  an  abstract  and 
fire  insurance  business  in  Doming. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  is  alio 
identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  interested  in  the  state  and  its 
development,  is  a  progressive  citizen  and  a  man  much  respected  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  makes  his  home. 

REV.  JOSEPH  M.  GARNET 

Bev.  Joseph  M.  Camet,  pastor  of  the  Holy  Family  church  at  Doming,  wu 
bom  at  Bonnes,  France,  January  24,  1880,  a  son  of  Peter  and  V.  Osmet    ffif 
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f ftthar  htm  devoted  his  life  to  merehandieing,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  etill 
living.  The  eon  was  edneated  in  the  eoUege  of  St.  Martin,  at  Bennes,  and  for 
one  jear  he  served  in  the  Freneh  army. 

In  November,  1903,  Father  Garnet  eame  to  the  United  States  and  afterward 
attended  the  seminary  of  San  Antone.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1904  by  Bishop  Forest  and  at  Las  Oruees  served  as  assistant  priest  for  one 
year.  He  afterward  spent  a  year  and  a  half  as  pastor  of  the  ehnreh  at  Solo- 
monville^  Ariwma,  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period  went  to  Clifton,  Ariio- 
na,  where  be  eontinned  for  seven  years.  In  1913  he  came  to  Deming,  New  Mezi- 
CO,  as  the  resident  priest  and  during  the  intervening  period  he  has  made  many 
improTements  in  the  chureh  property,  including  the  erection  of  the  parochial 
residence.  The  church  owns  a  half  block  of  property  here  and  its  membership 
ineludes  forty-five  families  with  a  large  number  of  Mexicans,  probably  twelve 
hondred.  His  parish  covers  Luna  county  and  part  of  Grant  county.  Bev. 
Camet  is  a  member  of  Bisbee  council  of  the  Knights  of  Oolumbus.  In  politics 
he  maintains  an  independent  attitude,  supporting  the  men  and  measures  rather 
than  the  party.  He  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  upbuild  the  church  and  is 
devebping  a  strong  Oatholie  center  in  the  district  in  which  he  lives. 

JOHN  C  WATSON 

John  C.  Watson  is  a  member  of  a  leading  law  firm  of  Luna  county,  practic- 
ing at  Deming  under  the  firm  style  of  Vaught  ft  Watson.  He  was  bom  in 
Gratiot  county,  Michigan,  January  28,  1878,  a  son  of  William  O.  and  Ella  F. 
(Chapin)  Watson.  The  father  is  now  an  active  business  man  of  Breckenridge, 
Uiehigan,  but  the  mother  has  passed  away. 

Beared  under  the  parental  roof,  John  0.  Watson  was  accorded  liberal  educa- 
tional priTileges,  eventually  entering  the  UniTersity  of  Michigan,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1898,  winning  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy.  Following  his  graduation  he  was  made  private  secretary  to  Oon- 
gTcswnin  A.  B.  Darragh,  of  the  eleventh  district  of  Michigan,  which  position 
he  occupied  for  four  years.  During  a  period  of  similar  length  he  served  as 
registrar  of  deeds  in  Gratiot  county,  Michigan,  and  following  his  graduation 
from  the  State  UniTersity  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  having  determined 
to  make  its  practice  his  life  work.  WhOe  acting  as  private  secretary  to  Oon- 
greonnan  Darragh  he  attended  the  Qeorge  Washington  University  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  in  1906  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Michigan  bar.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  oflce  of  registrar  of  deeds,  in  1908,  he  entered 
upon  the  private  practice  of  law  in  Ithaca,  Michigan,  ^and  remained  in  active 
pnetiee  there  until  he  determined  to  test  the  favorable  reports  which  he  heard 
eoneeming  the  opportunities  of  the  Southwest.  Accordingly  he  made  his  way 
to  New  Mexico,  arriving  in  Deming  in  1911.  Here  he  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship with  Balph  Ely,  under  the  firm  name  of  Ely  &  Watson.  This  partnership 
wis  dissolved  January  1, 1916,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  following  he  entered  into 
his  present  business  relationship  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Vaught  &  Watson. 
They  occupy  a  most  conspicuous  and  enviable  position  at  the  bar  of  Luna 
county. 
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On  the  17th  of  Au^fiuty  1902,  Mr.  Watson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Hiii 
Boria  Van  Doren,  of  Adrian,  Miebigan,  by  whom  he  has  two  ehildren,  Jda 
Torrenee  and  Josephine.  Politieally  Mr.  Watson  is  sn  earnest  republieia, 
while  his  military  reeord  covers  seryioe  as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  I  of 
the  First  Infantry  of  the  New  Mezioo  National  Ghiard.  Fratraiudly  he  belongg 
to  Doming  Lodge,  No.  12,  A.F.  &  AJL;  Deming  Chapter,  RA.M.,  sad  li^ 
Grorty  Commandery,  No.  4,  K.T.  His  attention,  however,  is  most  largdj  eos* 
oentrated  upon  his  law  praetiee,  which  is  now  extensive  and  of  an  importaat 
eharaeter. 

EDWARD  L.  FOULKS 

Edward  L.  Fonlks,  cashier  of  the  Deming  National  Bank  of  Deming,  Nev 
Mexico,  was  bom  in  Hopkinsville,  Kentaeky,  December  14,  1889,  a  son  of  WO- 
liam  E.  and  Fannie  C.  (Coleman)  Foulks,  who  came  to  New  Mexieo  in  the  jear 
1896.  They  settled  in  Albuqnerqne  and  three  or  four  years  later  removed  to 
Gallup,  where  they  remained  until  they  went  to  western  Texas.  In  1904  tbey 
came  to  Deming,  where  they  have  rinoe  resided.  The  father  was  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  for  fifteen  years  filled  the  pulpit^  hii 
efforts  being  a  potent  force  in  promotiug  moral  progress  in  the  eommunitj  in 
which  he  lived.  In  1914  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Deming,  in  wldeh 
capacity  he  is  now  serving. 

Edward  L.  Foulks  was  educated  in  the  puUie  schools  of  New  Mexieo  tad 
of  Texas»  attending  high  school  in  both  Alpine,  Texas,  and  Deming,  New  If  a- 
ieo,  pursuing  special  work  in  the  latter  school.  In  1906  he  received  his  eirlj 
training  in  the  banking  business,  becoming  bookkeeper  In  the  Bank  of  Deming 
under  Lou  H.  Brown,  one  of  the  most  prominent  representativea  of  benkiiig 
circles  in  this  part  of  the  state  and  also  an  equally  prominent  representstife 
of  the  cattle  industry  in  the  Southwest  Mr.  Foulks  was  fortunate  in  reeomg 
his  training  from  one  so  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  and  direct  effort 
After  serving  for  a  time  as  bookkeeper  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
paying  teller  and  he  was  identified  with  that  institution  for  seven  years.  Ii 
1913,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  inducements  were  held  out  to  him  to  re- 
tain his  services^  Mr.  Foulks  resigned  to  accept  the  positum  of  cadiier  of  the 
Deming  National  Bank,  in  which  connection  he  has  since  remained.  He  is  n 
very  popular  official,  always  courteous  and  obliging,  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  interests  of  depositors  and  at  the  same  time  cazefullx 
safeguarding  the  welfare  of  the  bank.  This  is  but  one  phase,  however,  of  hii 
aettvity,  for  into  various  other  lines  he  has  extended  his  efforts,  and  his  sound 
judgment,  sagacity  and  indefatigable  energy  are  considered  valuable  elementa 
in  the  conduct  of  various  bunness  eoncemsL  He  is  now  the  president  of  the 
Luna  County  Telephone  Association,  president  of  the  Mimbres  Valley  Oeam- 
ery  Company,  vice  president  of  the  Mimbres  Valley  Lumber  Company,  treas- 
urer of  the  Bepublic  Mining  ft  Milling  Company,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Boyal  John  Mining  Company,  a  New  Mexieo  corporation  controlled  by  Cdi- 
fomia  capitalists,  and  an  officer  in  various  other  business  concerns.  He  has 
also  served  as  guardian  to  minors  and  as  executor  of  various  estates.    The  pnb- 
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lie  reeognizea  bis  marked  ability  and  confidence  and  trust  are  reposed  in  him 
in  marked  degree. 

In  1915  Mr.  Foulka  waa  united  in  marriage  to  Miaa  Louiae  Hodgdon,  a  na- 
tive of  Demingy  New  Mexico.  He  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democracy 
and  fraternally  is  identified  with  the  Masons,  belonging  to  Doming  Lodge,  No. 
12,  A.F.  ft  AM,,  of  which  he  is  past  master;  Doming  Chapter,  No.  5,  B.A.M., 
in  which  he  is  serving  as  captain ;  McGrorty  Commandery,  No.  4,  K.T.,  of  which 
he  is  senior  warden;  and  Ballut  Abyad  Temple,  A.A.0.N.M8.,  of  Albuquer- 
qna  Mrs.  Foulks  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  both  are  in- 
terested in  the  moral  progress  of  the  community.  They  stand  for  all  those 
things  which  work  for  the  betterment  and  uplift  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
state  at  large.  With  keen  insight  Mr.  Foulks  has  ever  recognized  opportuni- 
ties that  others  have  passed  heedlessly  by  and  has  so  directed  his  efforts  that 
he  seems  to  have  accomplished  at  any  one  point  in  his  career  the  possibilities 
for  saeeessful  accomplishment  at  that  point. 

GEORGE  P.  WATKINS 

George  P.  Watkins,  one  of  the  well  known  cattlemen  of  southern  New  Mex- 
ico, making  his  home  in  Deming,  has,  throughout  his  entire  life,  been  connected 
with  the  Southwest.  He  was  born  in  Texas,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1862,  a  son 
of  Joseph  and  Jane  (McFarland)  Watkins.  His  father  also  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  cattle  industry,  settling  in  Texas  in  1845.  He  was  engaged  in 
military  service  at  Fort  Warren  during  the  Civil  War. 

After  acquiring  a  public  school  education  George  P.  Watkins  took  to  the 
range.  In  fact  he  began  working  in  that  way  when  but  eight  years  of  age, 
entering  the  employ  of  A.  F.  Belcher.  He  drove  cattle  to  Kansas  in  the  year 
18S0,  and  in  1901  he  came  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  turned  his  attention  to 
farming  and  ranching.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  the  conduct  of  his  bus- 
iness aifairs  and  is  now  the  owner  of  five  hundred  head  of  cattle.  In  1891 
occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Watkins  and  Miss  Fanny  Glidewell.  They  have 
beeome  the  parents  of  six  children:  George  J.,  deceased;  Joe  Willa,  who  is 
now  teaching  in  Deming;  Franc  £.,  who  is  living  at  Fort  Worth;  Mae,  de- 
ceased; M.  D.  B.,  attending  high  school,  and  Kathryn  Glidewell,  who  died  in 
infancy.  The  parents  are  members  of  the  Christian  church  and  have  won 
many  friends  during  the  period  of  their  residence  in  Deming.  In  politics  Mr. 
Watkins  ia  a  democrat  and  has  been  candidate  for  the  office  of  county  treas- 
urer and  collector.  He  gives  his  earnest  support  to  any  cause  which  he  espouses 
and  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  he  is  an  exemplary  member,  having  attained  the 
Knights  Templar  degree  in  the  order.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Eastern 
Star  of  which  he  has  twice  been  patron.  His  wife  is  a  past  matron.  His 
danghters  are  also  members  of  that  organization. 

Aside  from  his  cattle  interests  Mr.  Watkins  is  connected  with  the  oil  bus- 
mess.  His  place,  known  as  Holly  Wood  Banch,  is  situated  twelve  miles  from 
Deming,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  attractive  ranch  in  this  part  of  the  state 
because  of  its  excellent  location,  its  splendid  developments  and  the  many  im- 
provements which  have  been  put  upon  it,  showing  the  owner  to  be  a  man  of 
most  progressive  spirit. 


CHAPTER  XI 

McEiNLEY  County 

THE  county  of  McEinley  was  created  out  of  the  western  por- 
tion of  Bernalillo  county  by  the  legislative  aasembly  of 
1899.'<*^  The  assembly  of  1901  '"'^  added  a  portion  of  Bemar 
lillo  and  Valencia  counties  and  a  strip  off  San  Juan  oounly,  making 
its  area  3,441,525  acres,  or  5,377  square  miles.  Of  this  area  the 
acreage  open  to  entry  under  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Santa 
Fe  is,  surveyed,  527,507,  unsurveyed,  154,891.  The  remainder  is 
held  in  private  ownership  or  is  covered  by  Pueblo  Indian,  railroad, 
and  private  land  grants.^®'  The  populaticm  (1910)  was  12,963.  At 
the  present  (1916)  it  is  much  greater.  The  principal  towns  are 
Gallup,  population,  estimated,  3,500,  and  Gibson,  800. 

"With  the  possible  exception  of  the  capital,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
entire  State  in  which  so  much  of  interest  historically  has  transpired. 
It  was  in  this  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  pueblo  of 
Zuni,  that  the  Spaniards  first  came  in  contact  with  the  native  inhab- 
itants, attacking  them  at  the  pueblo  of  Hawikuh  and  compelling 
surrender.^**  Through  this  area  passed  nearly  every  explorer  from 
Coronado  in  1540  down  to  the  days  of  American  occupancy  when 
the  hostility  ^*°  of  the  Navajos  and  Apache  compelled  the  erection 

161  New  Mexico  Session  Laws,  1899 ,  ch.  19. 

162  New  Mexico  Session  Laws,  1901,  ch.  39. 

108  The  congresaional  land  grant  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad  Com- 
pany extends  across  the  entire  county  from  east  to  west  and  coTera  alternate 
sections  of  land  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  north  and  south  of  the  present 
located  line  of  the  Coast  Lines  of  the  ''Santa  Fe  System." 

Among  other  private  land  grants  are  the  following:  Ignacio  Chavez,  Felipe 
Taf oya,  Bartolome  Fernandez,  San  Mateo,  Cebolleta,  Paquate,  and  the  follow- 
ing grants  or  reservations  to  Pueblo  Indians,  viz.:  ZuM  pueblo  and  Acoma 
pueblo. 

164  Ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  9,  148,  152,  note  165,  186,  258^  278,  281,  324,  325,  343, 
note  342,  345,  note  352,  347,  351,  note  362,  361,  383,  384,  note  389,  410,  420, 
note  423,  424,  note  428,  439,  444,  note  466,  447,  455,  457. 

165  Ante,  vol.  ii,  pp.  217,  218,  note  156.  American  contact  with  the  Navajo 
came  first  in  1846,  when  Lieut.  Col.  Jackson,  under  Col.  A.  W.  Doniphan,  with 
a  detachment  of  three  troops  under  command  of  Captains  Beid,  Parsons,  and 
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and  garrisoning  of  military  posts  on  this  frontier.  The  military 
occupation  of  that  section,  however,  by  way  of  small  garrisons  at 
frontier  settlements,  was  begun  very  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  1746  Don  Joachin  Codallos  y  Babal,  governor  and  captain 

Hughes,  following  orders  from  Gen.  8.  W.  Kearny,  who  had  left  New  Mexico 
for  California,  left  Santa  Fe  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  tzeatf  with  tUa 
tribe.  The  march  led  through  Delgado's  ranch,  Algodones,  Bernalillo,  Sandia, 
and  Albuquerque,  at  which  place  uie  Bio  Grande  was  crossed,  thence  throush 
Pajarito  and  to  the  west  toward  the  Bio  Puerco.  While  on  the  march  the 
command  was  visited  by  about  fifty  Pueblo  Indians,  who  with  arms  in  their 
hands  '^ informed  Lieut.  Col.  Jackson,"  says  John  T.  Hughes,  historian  of  the 
Doniphan  Expedition,  "that  all  the  PueUos  from  Santo  Domingo  to  Isleta, 
many  hundred  in  number,  were  on  their  way  to  Gebolleta  to  make  war  upon  the 
Navajos  in  conjunction  with  him,  insisting  that  General  Kearny  had  granted 
them  permission  to  retake  their  stolen  animals  and  recover  their  peopfo  from 
captivity,  great  numbers  of  whom  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Navajos.  But  as 
Gblonel  Jackson  was  rather  on  a  mission  of  peace  than  war,  he  accordingly  or- 
dered the  Pueblos  to  return  peaceably  to  their  homes  until  their  services  should 
be  required.    To  this  they  reluctantly  consented. 

"On  the  hills  and  spurs  of  the  mountains  near  the  camp  were  large  quan- 
tities of  petrified  timber.  In  some  places  entire  trunks  of  trees,  the  remains 
of  an  ex^ct  forest  were  discovered  intermixed  with  the  debris  on  the  steep 
declivities  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  craggy  mountains.  While  at  this  camp 
Don  Chavez,  a  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  Laguna  pueblo,  well  disposed  toward 
the  Americans,  came  and  made  an  offer  of  all  his  possessions,  such  as  sheep, 
goats,  cattle  and  other  stock,  to  the  commander,  that  his  men  might  not  be  m 
want  of  provisions.  The  commander,  however,  accepted  only  so  much  of  his 
generous  tender  as  was  sufficient  to  relieve  his  present  necessities.  Being  re- 
quested, Don  Chavez  promised  to  use  his  endeavours  to  induce  Sandoval,  a 
chief  of  one  branch  or  canton  of  the  Navajo  tribe,  to  bring  his  warriors  in  to 
Cebolleta,  and  there  conclude  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Americans.  In 
this  he  partially  succeeded. 

' '  After  a  short  march  on  the  28th  this  detachment  encamped  before  Laguna, 
a  rich  pueblo  containing  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  the  men  procured 
such  provisions  as  they  were  most  in  need  of;  the  inhabitants  supplying  the 
market  wherein  they  might  purchase.  Pigs,  chickens,  bread,  cheese,  molasses, 
and  other  things  were  brought  to  them.  At  this  place  the  men  witnessed  an- 
other grand  war  dance  around  the  scalps  of  four  N&vajo  warriors,  reared  upon 
four  lances,  as  at  Isleta.  It  appeared  that  a  party  of  Navajos,  about  the  24th, 
had  made  a  sudden  incursion  from  the  mountams,  plundering  some  of  the  houses 
in  the  suburbs  of  Laguna,  and  driving  off  large  fiocks  of  sheep  from  the  neigh- 
boring plains  and  valleys.  The  Pueblos  collected  together  and  pursued  them; 
finally  overtaking  them,  killing  four  of  the  party,  and  recovering  a  portion  of 
the  stock.  This  feast  and  war-dance,  which  continued  without  intermission  for 
fifteen  hours  were  meant  to  celebrate  the  achievement. 

''The  next  day  the  march  was  continued  up  the  river  near  the  margin  of 
which  the  soldiers  encamped  and  spent  the  night.  Here  an  amiable  young  man, 
by  name,  Gwyn,  died  and  was  buried.  On  the  30th  the  detachment  marched 
over  and  pitched  camp  near  to  Cebolleta.  This  place  became  the  headquarters 
of  the  detachment,  whence  various  smaller  parties  of  men  were  sent  to  the  hill 
country  and  mountains  to  put  an  end  to  the  unjust  exactions  and  contributions 
(such  as  loss  of  life  and  property)  which  the  Navajos  were  perpetually  levying 
upon  the  frontier  Mexican  and  Pueblo  villages.  The  difficult  nature  of  thu 
enterprise,  to  the  conduct  of  which  Lieut.  CoL  Jackson  was  appointed,  will 
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general  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  settle* 
ments,  continually  harassed  by  the  Apaches  de  Navajo,  with  the  idea 
of  christianizing  these  savages,  established  a  small  mission  at  CeboU 
leta.  This  Spanish  captain  general  endeavored  to  extend  the  mis- 
sionaiy  wori[  of  the  Pranciscans  to  the  Navajo  tribe,  but  was  utterly 
unsuccessful,  although  his  policies  and  orders  show  him  to  have  been 
in  earnest  in  his  treatment  of  the  savage  races  which  surrounded  and 
menaced  his  capital  and  the  outlying  settlements  on  all  sides.^** 

more  plainly  appear  when  it  ia  considered  that  his  mission  was  of  a  two-fold 
character.  He  was  first  instructed  by  General  Kearny  to  negotiate  a  triple 
league  of  peace  between  the  three  powers,  the  Navajos,  Mexicans,  and  Paebh>% 
who  dwell  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  Americana    The  novel  spectacle  is  here 

£  resented  of  the  Navajo  nation  being  required  first,  to  treat  with  the  New 
[exicans  and  Pueblos,  their  perpetual  and  implacable  enemies;  to  bind  them- 
selves by  articles  of  agreement  to  abstain  from  war;  to  bury  their  mutual 
hatred  towards  each  other  and  become  friends  for  the  future;  and  second,  to 
treat  with  the  Americans,  of  whom  perhaps,  they  had  never  before  heard,  and 
of  whom  they  knew  nothing  save  that  they  were  the  conquerors  of  the  New 
Mexicans,  for  what  causes  they  could  not  conceive,  and  might  soon  be  their 
own  conquerors,  as  they  were  now  on  the  confines  of  the  Navajo  country,  pro- 
posing terms  of  treaty  with  arms  in  their  handa  The  Navajos  were  willing  to 
treat  the  Americans  with  friendship,  and  even  to  negotiate  a  permanent  peaee 
with  them ;  but  they  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  propriety  and  policy  of  en- 
tering into  a  league  by  which  they  would  be  compeUed  to  surrender  up  the 
captives  and  property  which  they  had  taken  from  the  New  Mexicans  aad 
Pueblos  by  valor  in  various  wars,  nor  could  they  understand  what  right  the 
Americans,  "armed  ministers  of  peace,"  had  to  impose  upon  them  such  eon- 
ditiona  Neither  were  they  able  to  conceive  why  it  was  that  the  New  Mexieazu, 
since  they  were  conquered,  had  been  advanced  to  the  condition  of  American 
citizens,  so  that  an  injury  done  to  these  people  should  now  be  resented  by  the 
Americans  as  though  it  were  done  to  them« 

''And  secondly,  if  he  could  not  effect  these  amicable  arrangraaents  with  the 
Navajos,  he  was  instructed  to  prosecute  against  them  a  hostile  campaign. 
Hence  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy  as  well  as  those  of  war  were  required  to  settle 
these  questions  involving  the  interests  of  three  separate  powera 

*  *  It  was  from  this  placed  that  Sandoval,  a  noted  chief  of  one  of  the  Navajo 
cantons,  who  had  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  New  Mexicans  on  the  frontier, 
was  despatched  by  Lieut.  Col.  Jackson  to  see  the  principal  men  of  his  tribe  and 
ascertain  it  th^  were  of  a  disposition  to  make  an  amicable  arrangement  of 
existing  diiferencea  Sandoval,  after  an  absence  of  about  two  weeks,  returned 
and  reported  'that  he  had  seen  all  the  head  men  of  his  nation,  and  that  they 
were  chiefly  disposed  for  peace;  but  that  they  were  unwilling  to  trust  them- 
selves among  the  New  Mexicans  unless  they  should  be  furnish^  with  an  eseort 
of  "white  men"  whose  protection  would  ensure  their  safety.'  " 

Qapt.  J.  W.  Beid  and  Major  Gilpin,  the  latter  moving  from  Santa  Fe  hy 
way  of  Abiquiu,  with  two  troops  (Waldo's  and  Stephenson's)  also  penetrated 
the  Navajo  country.  Colonel  Doniphan,  who  had  started  south  with  this  com- 
mand, with  a  part  of  his  staff  and  four  men,  left  the  Bio  Grande  and  joined 
Colonel  Jackson  at  Cubero,  and  later  on  November  22,  1846,  at  the  Ojo  del 
Oso  (Bear  Spring)  concluded  a  treaty.  See  Doniphan's  EaipedUUm,  W.  £. 
Connelley,  pp.  307-308. 

ise  Joachin  Codallos  y  Babal  ruled  the  province  from  1743  to  1749.    In  1744, 
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It  was  during  the  mie  of  this  captain  general  that  the  pueblo  of 
Sandia,  near  BemaliUo,  was  rebuilt  The  Frayles  Delgado,  Pino, 
and  Menchero  ^*^  had  visited  all  of  the  countiy  now  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  McEinley  county  and  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the 
Hopi  (Moqui)  puebloa  The  new  pueblo  was  named  Nueaira  8 mora 
de  Dolores  de  San  Antonio  de  Sandia.  The  first  pueblo  of  the  name 
Sandia  had  been  burned  by  Otermin  ^**  in  1681. 

The  section  of  New  Mjexico  embraced  within  the  limits  of  this 
county  may  well  be  said  to  have  been  a  pathway  for  journeys,  ex- 
plorations, and  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniard  to  gain  for  the 
crown  not  only  the  lands  but  the  converting  to  the  faith  of  the  vast 
population  which  inhabited  the  region.  In  the  making  of  all  grants 
of  land  to  Spanish  settlers  who  were  willing  to  take  the  risks  of  life 
and  property  on  the  Apache  frontier,  a  clause  was  generally  in- 
serted in  the  decrees  providing  for  the  kind  and  considerate  treats 
ment  of  the  Indian  whom  it  was  sought  to  bring  into  the  christian 
faith.  These  provisions,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
weight  with  either  the  settler  or  the  Indian. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  American  occupation  this  locality 
was  quite  thoroughly  surveyed  and  mapped.^'*  In  1849,  General 
J.  H.  Simpson,"®  then  a  lieutenant,  topographical  engineers,  accom- 

in  bis  eifortfl  to  pacify  the  hostile  Navajos  and  Apache  he  iaaaed  a  Bando 
prohibiting  cruelty  to  defenceless  women  and  children  of  the  savages  during 
campaigns  against  the  roving  bands.  In  1747,  the  Viceroy  directed  that  a 
campaign  be  made  against  &e  Apaches  with  soldiers  from  aU  the  southern 
presidios  under  command  of  Don  Alonzo  Victor  de  Cells.  It  was  intended  that 
the  Santa  Fe  garrison  should  join  in  this  campaign,  but  they  were  prevented  by 
the  attack  of  the  Tutes  on  Abiquiu. 

KT  In  Archive  486,  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  B.  E.  Twitchell, 
pp.  220,  221,  222,  223,  we  find  the  full  account  of  the  establishment  of  this 
pueblo  and  reference  to  the  work  of  the  friars  in  western  New  Mexico.  See 
po$tf  Sandoval  County. 

iM  Charles  Wilson  Hackett,  in  Old  Santa  Fe,  vol.  iii,  "  Otermin 's  Attempt 
to  Beconquer  New  Mexico  in  1681. '  * 

i«*  Senate  Ex,  Document,  No.  64,  1st  session,  3l8t  congress. 

170  Gen.  J.  H.  Simpson  was  a  most  distinguished  officer  and  writer.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  U.  8.  Military  Academy,  graduating  September  1, 
1828;  brevetted  second  lieutenant  Third  Artillery,  July,  1832;  second  lieutenant, 
November  30,  1833;  first  lieutenant,  April  30,  1837;  first  lieutenant  Topog. 
Engineers,  July  7,  1838;  captain,  March  3,  1853;  colonel  Fourth  N.  J.  Infantry, 
August  12,  1861;  resigned  from  volunteer  service  August  24,  1862;  major 
Topog.  Engineers,  August  6,  1861;  transferred  to  engineers,  March  3,  1863; 
lieutenant  colonel,  June  1,  1863;  colonel,  March  7,  1867;  retired  March  31, 
1880;  brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier  general,  March  13,  1865,  for  faithful  and 
meritorious  service  during  the  war.    Died  March  2,  1883. 
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panying  an  expedition  under  Col.  J.  M.  Wsisdiin^n/^^  made  a  re- 
port which  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  route  pursued  (m  a  scale 
of  an  inch  to  ten  miles. 

The  expedition  commanded  by  Colonel  Washington  had  for  its 
principal  object  the  chastisement  of  the  Navajos,  which  tribe  had 
persistently  disregarded  the  treaty  of  peace  which  had  been  made 
with  Col.  Doniphan,  and  later  with  Col.  Newby.^^*  The  whole  com- 
mand left  Santa  Fe  ^^*  on  the  16th  of  August,  1849,  and  crossed  the 

171  Antef  ToL  ii,  p.  263.  Col.  John  Macrae  Washington  was  a  native  of  the 
dtate  of  Virginia,  educated  at  the  United  States  Milittuy  Academy,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated,  October  24,  1814;  third  lieutenant  Artillery 
Corps,  July  17,  1817;  second  lieutenant,  March  20,  1818;  first  lieutenant,  May 
23,  1820;  transferred  to  Fourth  Artillery,  June  1,  1821;  captain.  May  30,  1832; 
captain  a/q/m,  July  7,  1838,  to  April,  1839;  major  Third  Artillery,  February 
16,  1847;  breyetted  captain,  May  23,  1830,  for  ten  years  faithful  service  in  one 
grade  and  lieutenant-colonel,  February  23, 1847,  for  gallant  meritorious  conduct 
in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Mexico.    He  was  drowned,  December  24,  1853. 

172  Col.  Edward  W.  B.  Newby,  bom  in  Virginia.  Captain  First  Illinois 
Infantry,  May  22,  1847;  colonel,  Jime  8,  1847;  honorably  mustered  out,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1848;  captain,  First  Cavalry,  March  3,  1855;  Fourth  Cavalry,  August 
3,  1861;  major.  Third  Cavalry,  July  17,  1862;  retired  September  25,  1863; 
died  March  29,  1870. 

17S  The  orders  for  this  campaign  and  expedition  were  issued  on  August  14, 
1849.  On  the  day  following,  "in  consequence  of  information  having  reached 
headquarters  of  the  concentration  of  the  Utahs  near  Abiquiu,"  these  orders 
were  modified  so  that  "Captain  Eer's  company  of  dragooniB,  now  stationed  at 
Albuquerque,  and  Captain  Chapman 's  company  of  mounted  volunteers,  now  sta- 
tioned at  the  Placer,  instead  of  moving  on  Jemez,  are  to  proceed  to  Abiquiu, 
and  in  company  with  Major  Grier's  company  of  dragoons  and  Captain  Valdez's 
company  of  mounted  volunteers,  the  whole  under  command  of  Bvt.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Beall,  effect,  if  possible,  a  peace  with  the  Utahs  in  that  quarter,  or, 
failing  in  this,  prosecute  a  war  against  them.  Effecting  a  peace.  Captains  Eer 
and  Chapman,  with  their  companies  are  to  join  the  main  command  under 
Colonel  Washington  at  Chelly." 

The  troops  which  first  campaigned  in  the  Navajo  country  belonging  to  the 
army  of  the  United  States  and  which  traversed  McKinley  county  mm  the 
north  to  the  south  and  thence  to  the  east  were:  Two  companies  of  the  Second 
Artillery,  "B"  commanded  by  Bvt.  Major  John  J.  Peck;  "D"  by  Second 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Nones ;  the  battalion  by  Bvt.  Major  H.  L.  Eendrick,  and  four 
companies  of  the  Third  Infantry,  "D**  commanded  by  Bt.  Captain  George 
Sykes;  "F*'  by  Second  Lieutenant  C.  B.  Brown;  "G"  by  Second  Lieutenant 
Ajidrew  Jackson;  and  "H"  by  First  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Williamson;  the  bat- 
talion by  Bvt.  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  B.  Alexander  —  the  whole  aggre^^ing 
fifty-five  of  artillery  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  infantry,  an  effective 
force  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  under  the  command  of  Bvt.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  John  M.  Washington,  Third  Artillery,  commandant  of  the  Ninth 
Military  Department,  and  governor  of  New  Mexico.  In  addition  there  were 
several  staff  officers  including  Lieutenant  Sifiipson.  The  civilians  accompany- 
ing the  expedition  were:  James  S.  Calhoun,  Esq.,  of  Georgia,  Indian  agent, 
who  went  accompanied  by  a  small  party  of  assistants  to  effect,  in  connection 
with  the  colonel  commanding,  a  proper  treaty  with  the  Navajos.  James  L. 
Collins  accompanied  Colonel  Washington  as  his  interpreter. 
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Bio  Grande  at  the  Pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  whence  they  trayded 
north  and  west  to  the  pueblo  of  Jemez.  Here  they  remained  a  few 
days,  perfecting  arrangementa.  They  then  proceeded  up  the  Penaa- 
co  CanycHi  and  following  the  old  Navajo  Trail  crossed  the  Bio 
Puerco  and  the  Canada  del  Piedra  Lumbre.  Leaving  the  last  trib- 
utaiy  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  at  the  head  of  the  Canyon  Torreon, 
they  reached  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Gulf  of  California  by  cross- 
ing a  plateau  at  the  head  of  the  Bio  Chaco.  This  valley  they  fol- 
lowed to  the  ruins  of  the  pueblo  We-je-gi.*^*  Prom  here  they  trav- 
eled, somewhat  north  of  west,  to  the  heads  of  the  Tunicha  Creek. 
Crossing  the  Tunicha  mountains  through  Pass  Washington,  they 
came  upon  the  Bio  Negro,  which  flows  into  the  Canyon  de  Chelly. 
Thence  turning  northward,  they  passed  around  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Canyon  de  Chelly,  and,  making  a  considerable  detour  to  the 
north,  struck  the  Bio  de  Chelly  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  canyon. 
Here  they  turned  southeast  and  traveled  along  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  Canyon  de  Chelly.*^"    Striking  a  little  east  of  south  over 

174  This  old  ruin  is  described  by  General  Simpson  as  being  built  similarly 
to  the  Pueblo  Pintado  "of  very  thin  tabular  pieces  of  compact  sandstone; 
the  circuit  of  the  structure,  including  the  court,  was  near  seven  hundred  feet, 
the  number  of  apartments,  judging  from  wh^  was  distinguishable,  was  prob- 
ably ninety-nine;  the  highest  elevation  of  the  exterior  wfUil  at  that  time  was 
about  twenty -five  feet;  tiie  great  mass  of  rubbish  showing  that  it  must  have 
been  originidly  much  higher."  Report  of  Lieut^  J.  H.  Simpson  of  an  Ex- 
pedition into  the  Navajo  country  in  1849.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  64,  Ist  Sess.,  31st 
Congress. 

Other  old  ruins  are  described:  The  Tuehlo  Pintado,  "a  conspicuous  ruin, 
called,  according  to  some  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  with  us,  Tuehlo  de  Monteauma, 
and  according  to  Mexicans,  Puehlo  Colorado.  Hosta  calls  it  Pueblo  de  Ba- 
tones;  Sandoval,  the  friendly  Navajo  chief,  with  us,  Pueblo  Grande;  and  Car- 
ravahal,  our  Mexican  guide,  who  probably  knows  more  about  it  than  anyone 
else,  Pueblo  Pintado,  Other  ruins  were:  Una  Vida,  Chettro  Kettle,  Hungo 
Pavie,  Pueblo  Bonito,  Pueblo  del  Arroyo  and  Pueblo  de  Penasco  Blanco,"  all  of 
which  are  fully  described  for  the  first  time  by  an  American  scientist  and  draw- 
ings made  of  each,  with  surveys  by  members  of  Lieutenant  Simpson 's  party. 

175  Chelly,  pronounced  Shay-ee,  a  Spanish  corruption  of  the  Navajo  TsS-gi 
or  Tseyi,  '* among  the  cliffs."  Cort^z  in  1799  (Pac.  Bd.  Bep,,  iii,  pt.  3,  119, 
1856)  gave  the  name  Chell6  to  a  Navajo  settlement,  but  this  is  true  only  in  so 
far  as  the  canyon  contains  numerous  scattered  *'hogans"  or  huts.  Handbook 
of  American  Indians,  vol.  i,  p.  242. 

Hungo  Pavie,  * '  Crooked  Nose,  * '  one  of  the  ruins  visited  by  General  Simpson 
and  described  by  him  lies  two  miles  above  the  Pueblo  Bonito  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Chaco  Canyon.  It  was  built  around  three  sides  of  a  court,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  wings  being  connected  by  a  semi-circular  double  wall  and  the  space 
between  these  walls  divided  into  rooms.  The  length  of  the  main  building  is 
309  feet;  of  the  two  wings,  136  feet  each.  The  building  was  four  stories  in 
height.  There  are  two  circular  kivas,  one  in  the  court  and  one  enclosed  within 
the  pueblo  walls,  the  latter  being  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter.    The  building 
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the  Sierra  de  Laguna,  they  next  descaided  into  the  Canyon  Bonito, 
which  they  followed  some  thirty  milea  Crossing  the  '^Rio  Puera> 
of  the  West,"  they  reached  the  Rio  Zmii,  at  the  pueblo  of  that 
name."'    Here  they  turned  eastward  and  following  the  Rio  Zimi  to 


was  constructed  of  thin  fine-grained  jellow  sandstone.    The  walls  stin 
are  about  thirty  feet  in  height. 

11^  Ante,  vol.  i,  p.  152,  note  165;  p.  186,  258,  278,  281,  324,  325,  343,  mte 
342,  345,  note  352 ;  347,  351,  361,  384,  note  389,  410,  420,  note  423,  457.  Fred- 
erick Webb  Hodge,  in  Handbook  of  the  American  IndianSf  pp.  1016,  1017, 
1018,  says  of  the  Zud&i :  ' '  Their  tribal  name  is  A-ahi-wi, '  the  fle^ '  The  namt 
of  their  tribal  range  is  Shi'-wonOf  or  Shi'-wina-ktoin,  which  Cndung  renden  'the 
land  that  produces  flesh.'  Their  common  name  Zufli,  is  a  Bpaniah  adaptataoa 
of  the  Keresan  Sunyi'-isif  or  SUnyitsa,  of  unknown  meaning.  It  has  no  connee- 
tion  with  'people  of  long  finger  nails'  as  has  been  erroneously  said.  According 
to  Gushing,  the  Zufii  are  descended  from  two  parental  stocks,  one  of  which 
originally  came  from  the  north,  the  other  from  the  west  or  southwest,  from  the 
oountry  of  the  Lower  Colorado  Biver.  The  latter  who  resemble  the  xuman  and 
Piman  tribes  in  mode  of  Ufe,  joined  the  others  after  Uieir  settlement  in  the 
Zufii  valley.  To  this  nucleus  there  were  many  accretions  from  other  tribes  and 
stocks,  as  well  as  many  desertions  from  it,  in  both  prehistoric  and  historie 
times. 

"Although  indefinite  knowledge  of  an  Indian  province  containing  screo 
cities  in  the  far  north  existed  in  Mexico  soon  after  the  conquest,  the  first  real 
information  regarding  the  Zufii  tribe  and  their  seven  pueblos  was  gained  bj 
Fray  Marcos  of  Nissa,  who  in  1530,  set  out  with  a  Barbary  Negrro,  named 
Estevanico,  who  had  been  a  companion  of  Alvar  Nufiez  Gabeca  de  Vaca. 

' '  In  1580  the  tribe  was  visited  by  Francisco  Sanchez  Ghamueeado,  in  the  ae^ 
count  of  whose  journey  the  name  of  the  province  is  printed  Gami  (Cofii).  It 
was  reported  to  contain  six  viUagea  In  1583  the  province  was  visited  bj 
Antonio  de  Espejo,  who  for  the  first  time  called  the  place  Zufii,  adding  that  ite 
other  name  was  Gibola,  and  who  found  there  some  Mexican  Indians  who  had 
been  left  by  Goronado.  Espejo  attributed  to  Zufii  the  greatly  exaggerated  pop- 
ulation of  20,000  in  six  villages,  one  of  which  was  Aquieo-Hawikuh,  Goronado 's 
Granada,  thus  indicating  that  one  of  their  pueblos  had  been  abandoned  between 
1540  and  1583.  Zufii  was  again  visited  by  Juan  de  Onate,  the  coloniser  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598,  when  this  and  several  other  pueblo  provinces  were  given  under 
the  ministerial  care  of  Fray  Andres  Gorchado,  but  there  was  no  resident  mis- 
sionary at  Zufii  at  this  time.  In  1598  the  Zufii  still  occupied  six  villages,  re- 
corded by  Ofiate  as:  Aguicobi  or  Aguscabi  (Hawikuh),  Ganabi  (Kianawef), 
Goaqucria  (Kiakima)  Halonagu  (Halona),  Macaqui  (Matsaki),  and  Aquinsa 
(Apinawaf).  The  ruins  of  tiiose  that  are  identified  beyond  doubt  are  still 
plainly  to  be  seen. 

"The  first  Zufii  mission  was  established  at  Hawikuh  by  the  Franciscans  in 
the  summer  of  1629,  Fray  Boque  de  Figueredo,  Fray  Agustin  de  Guellar  and 
Fray  Francisco  de  Madre  de  Dies  being  its  missionaries,  although  one  or  two 
of  these  probably  were  established  at  Halona.  Between  this  date  and  1632 
Fray  Francisco  Letrado  was  transferred  from  the  Jumano  in  eastern  New 
Mexico,  to  the  Zufii  but  was  murdered  by  them  on  February  22d  of  the  latter 
year  and  five  days  later  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide,  who  had  passed  through 
Hawikuh  on  his  way  to  the  Zipias,  was  killed  by  five  Zufii  and  a  Mestigo  who 
accompanied  him.  As  in  Goronado 's  time,  the  Indians  again  fled  to  their 
stronghold  on  Taaiyalone  mesa,  where  they  remained  until  1635.  From  this 
time  until  1670  the  history  of  the  Zufii  is  ahnost  blank.  On  August  7th  of  the 
year  named  the  Apache  or  Navajo  raided  Hawikuh,  killed  its  missionary,  Fray 
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the  Ojo  Pewado,  they  crossed  the  Zuni  mountains  by  the  Zuiii  pass, 
descended  the  Canyon  del  Gallo  to  the  spring  of  the  same  name  and 
traveled  down  the  Bito  or  San  JosS,  passing  a  few  miles  south  of 
Cubero,  to  the  Laguna  pueblo. 

From  this  pueblo,  where  they  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
governor,  as  they  had  also  been  at  Zuni  by  the  entire  populace,  they 
continued  down  the  valley  about  fifteen  miles,  when  they  followed 
a  course  to  the  northeast,  crossing  the  Bio  Pueroo  about  twelve 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  San  Jos6,  reaching  the  Bio  Qrande  at 
Albuquerque,  where  the  expedition  was  disbanded  on  September 
22, 1849. 

In  his  report  covering  the  geology  of  the  region  Lieut.  Simpscm 
mentions  the  existence  of  coal  ^'^  in  the  route  traversed  by  the  ex- 
pedition. This  is  the  first  documentary  report  on  this  subject  from 
an  American  officer. 

Pedro  de  Avila  j  AjaU,  and  burned  the  chureh,  his  remains  being  reeoTered 
the  next  day  by  Fray  Juan  Oaldo,  priest  at  Halona.  Hawikuh  was  never  re- 
established as  a  mission,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  it  was  not  re-occupied  at 
all,  Ojo  Caliente  springing  up,  a  short  distance  away,  as  a  summer  farming 
settlement 

*'At  the  time  of  the  great  Pueblo  rebeUion  of  1680  the  Zuiii  occupied  but 
three  towns,  excluding  Hawikuh.  These  were  Halona,  Matsaki  and  Kiakima; 
the  first  at  the  site  of  the  present  Zufii,  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  the  other 
two,  which  were  visitas  of  the  Halona  mission  at  the  northwest  and  southwest 
bsae  of  Taaiyalone,  respectively.  The  Zuni  participated  in  the  rebellion,  kill- 
ing their  missionary  and  again  fleeing  to  Taaiyalone,  where  they  remained  un- 
til New  Mexico  was  reconquered  in  1692  by  Diego  de  Vargas. 

"The  people  from  this  time  were  concentrated  on  the  side  of  Halona,  which 
meanwhile  had  fallen  to  decay,  where,  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of  Zufii  river, 
they  built  a  new  pueblo  —  the  present  Zufii.  A  church  was  erected  here  about 
1699,  but  the  village  was  soon  again  without  a  resident  priest  owing  to  the 
killing,  in  1703,  of  a  few  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  treated  the  natives  harshly, 
eansing  them  again  to  flee  to  their  stronghold.  The  Indians  remained  on 
Taaiy^one  until  1705,  when  they  again  settled  in  the  plain  and  the  missionary 
returned  to  them.  A  garrison  wae  kept  at  the  pueblo  for  some  years  and  from 
time  to  time  they  were  at  emnity  with  the  Hopi,  but  peace  was  restored  in 
1713.  The  subsequent  history  of  Zuni  is  not  noteworthy.  A  mission  was  in 
existence  throughout  the  18th  and  19th  century  but  the  church  gradually  fell 
in  ruins  and  only  occasionally  was  it  visited  by  priests. 

"For  some  time  after  the  territory  came  into  possession  of  the  United 
States  following  the  war  with  Mexico,  Zufii  was  entirely  abandoned  by  white 
f>eople,  but  in  the  70 's  various  attempts  were  made  to  missionize  the  pueblo, 
with  little  success.  In  recent  years  the  Government  has  built  extensive  irri- 
gation works  and  established  a  large  school,  and  the  younger  generation  are 
Incoming  educated  in  the  ways  of  civilization  and  have  learned  the  English 
language. ' ' 

IT7  General  Simpson  mentions  this  coal  as  being  in  the  Chaeo  canyon  and 
being  a  ' '  bed  of  impure  bituminous  coal  five  feet  thick. ' '  A  mile  beyond  the 
Bio  Paerco  he  also  mentions  the  discovery  of  coaL 
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Other  surveys,  reooxmaissances,  and  maps  of  the  McEinley  coonty 
region  were  made  in  the  early  fifties.^^' 

The  N&vajo  and  Apache  Indian  questions,  historically  qieaking, 
in  which  this  region  figured  most  prominently,  had  been,  mider 
Spanish  and  Mexican  rule,^^*  and  so  continued  under  American 

178  Map  of  New  Mezieo  by  Ldeut.  J.  G.  Parke,  prepared  under  the  direetioa 
of  Col.  John  Mnnro.  in  1851,  at  Santa  Fe,  is  a  earefol  compilation  of  all  tlie 
available  and  reliable  information  which  could  be  obtained  at  that  time  from 
trappers  and  hunters  as  well  as  from  actual  surrey;  the  map  was  drawn  bj 
B.  H.  Kern. 

Survey  for  a  railroad  route  to  the  Pacific,  near  the  35th  parallel,  bj  Capt 
A.  W.  Whipple,  Topog.  Engineers.  From  Albuquerque,  the  Whipple  expedi- 
tion traveled  southwest  to  the  crossing  of  the  Bio  Puerco,  thence  up  the  Beat 
Jos6  to  Cubero;  a  small  party  also  made  a  reconnoissance  through  Campbell 'i 
pass  to  Fort  Defiance  and  then  back  to  the  Zufii  pueblo ;  this  was  in  1853-54. 

^^9Bepofi  to  Oen.  Santa  Anna  by  Bev.  Antonio  Jos6  Martines,  1843:  "Al- 
though the  vast  uncultivated  fields  are  deserted,  th^  were  once  occupied  \jj 
these  wild  nations,  and  it  was  formerly  observed  that  a  time  anterior  to  tlii 
Mexican  empire,  they  were  inhabited  by  an  intelligent,  numerous  and  indoa- 
trions  people,  tiie  aborigines  of  our  republic  It  is  well  known  that,  from 
time  immemorial,  these  tribes  subsisted  and  maintained  themselves  by  mmting 
the  buffalo,  the  deer  and  other  animals,  in  the  same  manner  now  f oDowed  by  tbe 
Indians  of  the  north  and  east;  also  by  pillage,  committing  depredations  some- 
times against  each  other,  and  often  uniting  against  us.  But  these  first  natnnl 
resources  are  decreasing  so  much  that  perhaps  these  means  of  subsistence  win 
soon  fail  them,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  end,  as  they  have  done  hereto- 
fore, by  pUlage.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  their  ability  of  obtaining  mesna 
of  support  in  this  way  is  very  doubtful,  without  resulting  in  serious  eonK- 
(^uences  to  our  republic;  therefore,  to  prevent  such  occurrences,  this  sugges- 
tion is  made;  let  some  lands  or  homestead  be  granted  to  them,  in  some  &Bd 
territories  to  cultivate  enabling  them  to  follow  some  honest  callings  or  useful 
industry  thereby  receiving  the  advantages  of  being  under  the  influence  and 
i^ystem  of  civilization  of  our  government.  Though  some  difficulties  may  sriie, 
it  will  eventually  bring  some  good  results,  and  tend  greatly  to  the  welfare  of 
our  republic  This  is  the  reason  that  prompts  me  as  a  patriot,  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  my  country,  to  sugsest  the  plan  which,  owing  to  the  emer- 
gency, requires  its  immediate  realisation  by  measures  adopted  by  our  govern- 
ment and  under  the  most  advantageous  laws,  in  order  to  promote  the  sueeeae 
of  this  important  object. 

< '  It  is  a  true  and  notorious  fact  that  the  wild  tribes  dwelling  in  the  vicinity, 
as  well  as  in  the  different  parts  of  this  department  of  New  Moico,  live  by  the 
produce  of  the  chase  and  robberies,  since  they  neither  cultivate  the  IsAds  nor 
raise  cattle,  which  is  done  only  by  the  Navajo  tribe,  unfortunately  the  most 
ferocious  and  the  most  faithless  in  their  treaties  of  peace,  whenever  they  hap- 
pen to  make  any.  This  tribe  is  the  only  laborious  one  in  raising  stock,  in 
agriculture  and  in  various  other  industries.  Begularly,  however,  they  wander 
to  make  invasions  in  the  country  and  wage  war  against  our  people.  The  time 
employed  in  these  raids  is  necessarily  lost  to  labor;  the  fields  left  uncultivated 
do  not  produce  enough  for^ their  maintenance;  and  the  result  is  that  unable  to 
live  on  the  production  of  the  soil  alone,  they  have  recourse  to  pillage  also. ' ' 

At  Taos,  N.  M.,  July  26,  1865,  the  writer,  then  an  American  citisen,  of  the 
foregoing  report  to  General  Santa  Anna,  again  called  upon  to  express  his 
views  upon  the  Indian  question  said:  "What  I  know  relating  to  the  Indians 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  treated  I  have  to  state  that  from  the  first  year 
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soveragnty,  the  greatest  problem  whieh  the  govemment  had  for 
BolntioiL 

Every  treaty  with  the  Navajos  from  the  time  of  Doniphan  to  Col. 
John  Monro,  commander  of  the  9th  military  department,  had  failed 
of  its  object.  Each  was  broken  by  the  Indian  as  soon  as  he  had 
gathered  his  crops  and  the  season  was  good  for  incursion  and  mur- 
derous foray  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  and  the  settlers 
of  the  nearby  valleys,  including  the  Bio  Grande.  To  keep  the 
Navajo  in  check  as  much  as  possible  Fort  Defiance,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Navajo  country,  was  built  by  Col.  Sumner  who  succeeded  Col. 
Munro  in  command  of  the  department.  In  his  appointment,  he  was 
instnicted  by  the  secretary  of  war,  Conrad,  to  revise  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  defense  in  New  Mexico,  reorganize  and  build  army  posts  and 
make  such  changes  as  his  discretion  might  dictate.  He  was  also  in- 
stmcted  *  *  as  early  as  practicable,  to  make  an  expedition  against  the 
Navajos,  and,  also,  one  against  the  Utahs  and  Apaches,  and  inflict 
upon  them  a  severe  chastisement"    Col.  Sumner*'**  reached  Santa 

of  thiB  eentaiy,  sinee  I  waa  nine  years  old,  I  have  remarked  that  the  Kavajoa, 
who  inhabit  the  Tillages  west  of  New  Mexico,  situated  on  the  Bio  Abajo  some- 
times were  at  peace,  sometimes  at  war.  They  always  observe  this  altematiTO, 
thongfa  the  first  periods  were  longer,  say  from  four  to  five  years,  but  seldom 
more  than  the  second,  whieh  were  from  two,  three,  and  even  flye  years. 

''Thai  New  Mexico  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  government, 
whieh  maintained  one  hundred  soldiers  of  the  line,  with  their  respective  officers, 
in  the  City  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capitaL  The  governor  was  always  the  colonel, 
being  the  first  officer  of  the  troops  sent  from  ^e  State  of  Chihuahua  and  others, 
bat  never  from  New  Mexico,  though  the  soldiers  and  officers  were  from  here, 
and  when  Mexico  became  independent  of  Spain,  sometimes  the  highest  officer 
was  governor;  sometimes,  also,  a  native  citizen  of  the  country  woi^d  hold  the 
soperintendence  of  Indian  affairs  when  the  soldiers  took  the  field  in  times  of 
war.  By  the  orders  of  the  governor,  the  inhabitants  were  drafted,  in  order  to 
place  the  army  on  a  good  footing  so  as  to  enforce  respect,  even  to  conquering 
the  Indians,  and  thus  obtain  peace;  so  it  occurred  with  the  Navajos.  The  men 
who  were  to  make  the  campaign  amounted  from  five  to  six  hundred,  perhaps 
one  thousand.  As  said  above  only  a  small  number  of  the  soldiers  went;  the 
largest  number  stopped  in  the  pasture  lands  to  protect  the  cattle  that  re- 
mained, and  thus  mamtained  themselves  during  the  summer  and  winter  without 
need  of  buying  provisions.  As  for  the  rest  of  them,  until  they  had  completed 
\h»  number,  they  made  a  requisition  on  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  in  cer- 
tain proportions.  Some  furnished  provisions  at  their  own  expense;  others  of- 
fered riding  animals,  tents,  equipment,  subsistence  for  themselves,  arms,  pow- 
der,  shot,  and  arrows  as  well  as  bows;  and  when  they  were  assembled  to  start 
on  their  enterprise  they  were  all  passed  in  review ;  those  who  were  not  mounted 
were  made  to  purchase  their  equipment  and  ammunition,  and  though  the  gov- 
ernment took  a  great  quantity  with  them,  none  was  distributed  un&  what  the 
others  carried  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  for  this  were  exempt  from  contri- 
butiona"    Beport  on  the  Condition  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  Washington,  1867. 

190  Corretprndence  of  J.  S.  Calhoun,  edited  by  Annie  H.  Abel,  Washington, 
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Fe  on  July  19, 1851,  and  immediately  transferred  the  headqoarten 
and  principal  depots  for  supplies  to  Fort  Union,^*^  the  constmetioa 
of  which  he  immediately  commenced.  The  posts  at  Las  Vegas  and 
Bayado  were  broken  up  and  the  war  department  notified  that  it  wis 
his  purpose  to  abandon  the  posts  at  Albuquerque,  Abiquiu,  TaoS) 
and  Socorro,  and  to  establish  two  larger  posts,  one  at  Valverde,  oo 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  other  at  some  point  in  the  mountains  in  the 
Utah  and  Apache  country.^^'  The  last  named  was  not  built  until  the 
following  year  and  was  called  Fort  Massachusetts,  afterward  Fort 
Qarland. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1851,  Colonel  Sumner  marched  from 
Santo  Domingo  for  the  Navajo  country,"'  with  four  companies  of 

1915.  Colonel  Sumner  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Ninth  Militan 
Department,  April  1,  1851,  but  his  march  acrose  tiie  great  plains  had  been 
impeded  hj  the  drouth  and  the  cholera.  Colonel  Sumner  was  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced in  Indian  campaigns.  He  waa  in  the  expedition  into  the  Osage  coon- 
try  in  1837.  See  also  his  record  in  matter  of  dispersing  the  Free-State  Legii- 
lature  of  Kansas,  under  orders  from  Franklin  Pierce  in  1856.  Kansai  Eigt, 
Col,  iu,  439,  iv,  450. 

181  Ante,  vol.  ii,  p.  288,  note  212. 

isSjSeport,  Sumner  to  Jones,  Adjutant  Oeneral,  October  24,  1851:  ''I 
reached  Santa  Fe  on  the  19th  of  July  and  assumed  command  of  the  Departmeot 
My  first  step  was  to  break  up  the  post  at  Santa  Fe,  that  mnk  of  vtoe  amd  of 
extravagance^  and  to  remove  the  troops  and  public  property  to  this  place.  (Ft 
Union).  I  left  one  company  of  artillery  there  and  shall  have  a  cavalry  station 
within  striking  distance  of  that  place  during  the  coming  winter  (Oalisteo). 

"I  understand  that  many  applications  have  been  m^e  to  the  govemnuat, 
by  the  people  of  Santa  Fe,  to  have  the  troops  ordered  back  there.  I  have  do 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  believe  most  of  these  applications  proceed  dir^tlj 
or  indirectly  from  those  who  have  hitherto  managed  to  live,  in  some  way,  from 
the  extravagant  expenditures  of  the  government.  I  trust  their  petitions  will 
not  be  heeded. 

**1  have  also  withdrawn  the  troops  from  the  towns  of  Las  Vegas,  Bayado, 
Alburquerque,  Ceboleta,  Socorro,  Dofia  Ana,  San  Elezario  and  £1  Paso,  and 
I  have  established  this  post,  (Fort  Union)  near  the  Mora  River,  and  on  that 
line  of  communication  with  the  Missouri  frontier.  This  will  be  the  I>epartm6Dt 
Headquarters,  and  general  depot.  I  have  also  established  a  post  on  the  Bio 
Grande  (Fort  Fillmore)  near  El  Paso,  one  at  Valverde  on  the  same  river  (Fort 
Conrad),  and  one  at  Canon  Bonito,  (Fort  Defiance).  These  posts  have  all 
been  selected,  with  a  view  to  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  defense  of  the  frontier, 
and  they  are  now  being  built  by  the  troops  and  the  expense  will  be  very  small 
I  designed  establishing  a  post  in  the  Utah  country  this  fall,  but  it  is  so  late,  I 
am  obliged  to  postpone  it  till  spring. 

' '  I  consider  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  towns  a  matter  of  vital 
importance,  both  as  regards  discipline  and  economy.  It  is  unquestionably  true, 
that  most  of  the  troops  in  this  territory,  have  become  in  a  high  degree  demor- 
alized, and  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  vicious  associations  in  these 
towns.  These  evils  are  so  great  that  I  do  not  expect  to  eradicate  them  entire- 
ly, until  I  can  bring  the  troops  together,  in  considerable  bodies,  for  discipline 
and  instruction." 

issBeport  of  Col.  Sumner  to  Jones,  Adjutant  General,  New  Orleans:     ''We 
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dragoons,  one  of  artiUery,  and  two  of  infantry.  His  march  took 
him  by  the  Cabez6n,  the  pueblos  of  Laguna  and  Zuni,  and  throu^rh 
the  middle  and  western  portions  of  McEinley  county.  The  troops 
were  warmly  welcomed  at  the  pueblos  and  no  Navajos  were  en- 
countered until  after  the  command  had  passed  the  Canon  Bonito. 
Leaving  Major  Backus  with  the  infantry  and  a  part  of  the  artillery 
at  the  Canon  Bonito,  Sumner  advanced  with  the  cavalry  around  the 
CaiioQ  de  Chelle  and  penetrated  the  canyon  a  distance  of  eleven 
miles. 

Leaving  Major  Backus  with  five  companies  at  Canon  Bonito, 
where  the  construction  of  Ft.  Defiance  was  begun,  Colonel  Sumner 
returned  to  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Qrande,  and  thence  via  Santa  Fe 

saw  no  Navajos  till  we  passed  Cafion  Bonito,  one  of  them  then  came  to  my 
eamp,  and  I  sent  a  message  by  him  to  the  two  chiefs  who  were  in  tiie  vicinity, 
that  if  they  would  come  to  me,  with  three  of  their  head  men,  that  I  would  tsJk 
with  them;  they,  however,  refused,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  from 
the  War  Department,  I  ordered  all  Navajos  to  be  fired  upon,  whenever  they 
were  seen  hovering  about.  We  killed  and  wounded  a  number  of  them,  but  I  can 
not  say  how  many.  They  never  faced  us,  or  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  in- 
flict upon  them  any  signal  chastisement    .    . 

"My  object  was  to  attack  the  Indians,  if  I  found  them  in  the  ca&on,  and 
to  destroy  tiieir  crops.  In  this  I  was  disappointed,  there  being  no  Indians  in 
the  Cafion,  and  but  very  little  cultivation  there.  Previous  to  entering  it,  I 
detached  Bvt.  Maj.  Grahiam,  with  a  detachment  of  horse,  and  dismounted  dra- 
goons, to  march  up  the  right  bank  to  cover  our  movement. 

"This  Cafion  is  from  100  to  120  yards  wide,  with  perpendicular  sides  of 
roekfl,  from  200  to  600  feet  high;  after  we  had  proceeded  about  four  miles,  a 
party  of  Indians,  on  the  top  of  the  rocks  on  the  left  bank,  commenced  an  at- 
tack upon  the  c<^umn  with  a  few  muskets,  and  arrows  and  by  rolling  down 
stones.  Attempts  were  made  to  scale  the  rocks  to  attack  them  by  Bvt.  Maj. 
Thompson  and  Captain  Ewell,  but  it  was  found  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  I 
eontinued  on  till  about  3  o'clock  (PJf.)  and  then  halted  to  rest  my  men  and 
horses.  The  road  was  becoming  worse,  and  as  there  was  no  adequate  object  in 
continuing  to  explore  this  cafion,  at  the  risk  of  losing  men,  who  were  entirely 
defenseless,  as  our  firearms  would  not  reach  the  Indians  on  the  top  of  the 
precipice,  I  thought  it  prudent,  and  proper,  to  leave  the  Cafion,  which  I  did  the 
flune  evening,  and  happily  wilJiout  loss.  I  remained  on  the  river  Chell6,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Cafion,  all  the  next  day,  and  tiien  marched  to  the  Cafion 
Bonito. 

"On  the  next  night  a  party  of  Indians  stole  in  between  my  picket  guards 
and  threw  a  few  shots  upon  the  camp  and  immediately  fled.  One  of  my  order- 
lies was  wounded  by  this  fire,  but  not  dangerously.  This  expedition  was  not 
as  decisiTe  as  I  could  wish,  but  I  believe  it  was  as  much  so,  as  I  ought  to  have 
expected.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  close  an  Indian  war  of  many  years  stand- 
ing by  one  expedition.  I  believe  the  large  post  at  the  Cafion  Bonito  will  in  a 
short  time  eimtuaUy  restrain  those  Indians.  I  instructed  Major  Backus  to 
treat  them  with  the  utmost  rigor,  till  they  showed  a  desire  for  peace  and 
would  pledge  themselves  to  abstain  from  aU  depredations  upon  the  Mexicans. 
This  post  consists  of  five  companies  and  it  is  a  great  undertaking  to  supply 
it  If  this  post  does  not  put  a  stop  to  the  Navajo  depredations,  nothing  will 
do  it  but  their  entire  extmnination. " 
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to  Port  Unioii,  his  headquarters.  During  the  winter  Sumner  be- 
came convineed  of  the  necessity  of  removing  his  headquarters  to 
Albuquerque  which  was  done  and  that  post  was  not  abandoned. 
After  his  return  Sumner  and  Calhoun  had  a  meeting  with  the 
Navajo  chiefs  at  Jemez.  The  colonel  told  them  that  the  troops  at 
Pt  Defiance  could  and  would  prevent  their  raising  a  single  fidd  of 
graiUy  unless  they  remained  at  peace.  This  they  agreed  to  do  and 
as  pledge  gave  up  three  hostages  and  restored  some  Mexican  cap- 
tives. PoUowing  an  ancient  Mexican  custom  and  one  that  had  been 
followed  by  our  own  government  since  the  occupation  in  1846,  Gov- 
ernor Calhoun  made  the  Indian  chiefs  some  very  handsome  pres- 
ents, in  which  action  of  the  governor  Colcmel  Sumner  did  not 
concur.*** 

The  stoiy  of  army  exploits  during  the  fifties  and  sixties  and  well 
along  into  the  seventies  is  practically  the  history  of  western  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  and  of  this  locality  in  particular.  Prom  Snm- 
ner 's  time  until  1859  the  country  was  in  comparative  quiet,  with  the 
exception  of  Nava^  forays  and  the  ever-recurring  raids  of  the 
southern  Apaches.  In  1859  Indian  warfare  generally  throughont 
the  territory  was  begun  and  in  1860  the  Navajos  attached  Port  De- 
fiance.**"   About  this  time  CoL  Miles  ***  made  an  expedition  into 

i8«  In  hia  Beport  to  General  Jones,  Golonel  Bnmner  says:  '*1  was  entirelj 
opposed  to  any  presents  being  given  to  these  people,  until  they  had  been  put  on 
probation  for  at  least  six  months.  They  have  violated  every  treaty  that  has 
ever  been  made  with  them  and  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  held 
them  for  a  time  with  a  rod  of  iron  over  their  heads.  The  Governor  gave  them 
presents  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  and  these  Indiana 
will  undoubtedly  feel  that  their  submission  has  been  purcliased.  I  am  bj  no 
means  certain  tiiat  this  mistake  will  not  jeopardize  all  the  good  results  to  be 
expected  from  placing  a  post  in  the  Navajo  country. ' ' 

iM  Ante,  voL  ii,  p.  316,  note  244.  The  trouble  which  brought  on  the  war  of 
1859  grew  out  of  an  occurrence  at  Fort  Defiance.    See  vol.  ii,  p.  315,  note  242. 

186  James  L.  Collins,  who  came  to  New  Mexico  as  a  merchant  and  trader  in 
1827  and  continued  in  the  business  until  1843,  was  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexleo 
from  1857  to  1863;  relative  to  the  affair  at  Fort  Defiance,  (x>lonel  Collins  saja: 
''About  the  commencement  of  June  (1858)  a  difficulty  occurred  between  the 
Indians  and  the  troops  at  Fort  Defiance.  That  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  tbe 
Indians  allowing  their  animals  to  run  on  lands  which  had  been  set  apart  hj 
an  arrangement  with  them  as  meadow  lands  for  cutting  hay  for  the  post 
Major  Brook  was  then  in  command  of  the  post.  The  Indians  were  notified  to 
keep  their  animals  off.  Finally  after  they  had  been  on  the  ground  several 
times,  a  company  of  mounted  men,  under  Captain  McLane,  of  the  rifles  was 
sent  out,  who  ordered  about  seven^  of  the  animals  riiot  within  1^  limits  of 
the  meadow.  The  result  was,  a  very  short  time  after  this,  a  black  boy,  servant 
of  Major  Brooks,  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  The  killing  of  the  boy  led  to  the 
war. ' ' 
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the  Navajo  countiy,  and  also  GoL  Bonneville,^*^  and  finally  Qeneral 
Canby  made  a  long  campaign  against  them,  leading  his  trooi>8  in 
person.  When  the  Texan  invasion  occurred,  when  every  soldier 
was  employed  to  repel  that  invasion,  the  Navajos  as  well  as  the 
Apaches  rode  rough  shod  over  the  entire  Southwest 

Several  historians  have  attributed  the  Navajo  war  of  1859  to  the 
killing  of  the  negro  servant  of  Major  Brooks  and  that  dficer's  own 
testimony  may  be  taken  as  conclusive  in  the  matter.^** 

18T  BonneviUe,  Benj.  L.  E.,  born  in  France,  cadet  Military  Aoademy,  April 
if  1813;  brevet  aeoond  lieutenant  Artillery  II,  December,  1815;  second  liea- 
tenant,  January  15,  1817 ;  second  lieutenant  Eighth  Infantry,  March  10,  1819 ; 
first  lieutenant  July  9,  1820;  transferred  to  £venth  Infantary,  June  1,  1821; 
esptain,  October  4,  1825;  dropped  May  31,  1834;  restored  April  19,  1836; 
major  Sixth  Infancy,  July  15,  1845;  lieutenant  colonel  Fourth  Infantry,  May 
7, 1849;  colonel  Third  Infantry,  February  3,  1855;  retired,  September  9,  1861; 
broTcted  lieutenant  colonel,  August,  1847,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
in  the  battles  of  Oontreras  and  Gherubuseo  and  brigadier  general,  March  13, 
1865,  for  long  and  faithful  service  in  the  army.  Qeneral  Bonneyille  died  June 
12,  1878.  In  the  "Introductory  Notice"  to  The  Boeky  Mountains  or  8oene$, 
Incidents  and  Adventures  in  the  Far  West^  Washington  Irving  gives  a  fine  pen 
picture  of  Bonneville  as  he  knew  him. 

iM  w.  T.  H.  Brooks.  Appointed  to  the  Military  Academy  from  the  state 
of  Ohio,  July  1, 1837;  breveted  second  lieutenant  Third  Infantoy,  July  1,  1841; 
second  lieutenant,  January  31,  1842;  first  lieutenant,  September  21,  1846  cap- 
tain, November  10,  1851;  brigadier  general  Volunteers^  September  28,  1861; 
major  general,  June  10.  1863;  major  Eighteenth  Infantry,  March  12,  1862; 
braretted  captain,  184o,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  Monterey; 
major,  August  20,  1847,  for  gulant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  Oontreras  and 
Gherubuseo;  resigned  Ju^  14,  1864;  died  July  19,  1870.  Qeneral  Brooks  as- 
mmed  command  of  Fort  Defiance  in  the  latter  jpart  of  November,  1857.  '  *  Per- 
fectly peaceful  relations  existed  with  the  Indians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
Tisituig  the  post  daily.  By  treaty  and  general  understanding  there  were  our 
distinct  places  given  to  the  fort  as  grass  or  hay  lands — Los  Trigos;  Ewell's 
«amp  —  upper  and  lower;  AmariQo  and  the  cafion  adjoining  the  fort.  In  the 
iiunmer  of  1857,  before  my  assuming  command,  the  force  at  the  post  was  re- 
duced br  withdrawing  all  the  companies  except  one  for  an  expedition  against 
the  Indiana  on  the  Gila.  The  Navajos  taking  advantage  of  tUs,  and  on  the 
pica  of  an  unusual  dry  season,  put  their  animals  on  these  grass  or  hnj  grounds 
ind  used  all  the  grass,  save  on  the  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
garrison.  A  soiall  force  was  sent  out  to  drive  them  off,  but  the  command  was 
largely  outnumbered  and  it  required  much  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  officer 
in  command  to  avoid  a  r^tition  of  the  affair  at  Fort  Kearny  the  year  before, 
known  as  the  '  Qrattan  Affair. '  A  large  force  was  sent  to  the  post  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  gotten  tiiere,  to  punish  the  Indians;  but  when  they  arrived  it  was 
found  that  Sn  the  grass  was  gone,  and  the  officer  in  conmiand,  Oolonel  Loring, 
had  a  talk  or  council  with  the  Indians,  in  which  their  offense  was  overlooked, 
and  they  a^ain  renewed  their  promises  to  res^t  our  rights  to  the  hay.  Thus 
I  found  things.  In  the  spring  of  1858  parties  were  occasionally  sent  out  to 
look  after  the  meadow  lands;  one  of  these  parties,  consisting  of  only  two  men, 
was  sent  in  May  to  Ewell's  camp,  found  a  ^antity  of  stock  on  the  meadow, 
whieh  they  drove  off;  but  the  Indians,  being  m  large  numbws  there,  drove  the 
animals  back  again,  and  one  of  them,  Manudito,  recognised  as  head  man  of  the 
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In  1862  General  James  H.  Carleton  took  command  of  the  departr 
ment  and  immediately  began  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
Apache  and  Navajos  which  resulted  in  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  Navajo  nation. 

nation^  came  into  the  garriflon  with  the  two  men,  who  reported  what  had  oc- 
curred. On  questioning  Manuelito,  he  acknowledged  he  had  put  the  axiinuLLa 
on  the  meadow,  claimed  the  meadows  were  his  and  that  he  intended  to  keep 
them  there  —  he  became,  in  fact,  perfectly  defiant.  He  was  notified  that  f oree 
would  be  sent  to  kill  everything  found  depredating.  That  night,  or  the  next, 
a  force  was  sent  out  under  Captain  McLane,  since  killed,  who  found  a  number 
of  homed  cattle  on  the  ground  which  were  fired  upon  and  killed.  I  regretted 
to  learn  that  cattle  instead  of  horses  were  found  and  had  been  destroyed,  aa  I 
had  tried  to  encourage  the  Indians  in  raising  cattle  instead  of  horsea  For 
some  days  the  Indians  were  very  shy  about  coming  into  the  garrisoii,  when 
Sardllo  Largo,  one  of  their  most  influential  and  cruty  men,  came  to  make  m- 
quiry  about  the  cattle.  The  matter  was  explained  to  him,  and  he  said  if  we 
were  satisfied  the  Indians  were,  and  they  resumed  their  usual  visits  to  the  gu- 
risen  and  respected  faithfully  our  meadows.  Now,  an  effort  was  made  to  con- 
nect this  affair  with  the  kilUng  of  the  negro  boy,  entirely  by  persons  remote 
from  the  garrison.  I  think,  and  I  believe  it  was  the  opinion  of  everybody  &t 
the  garrison  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  connection  in  the  two  affain; 
eertiUnly  the  Indians  themselves  never  intimated  such  a  thing.  The  cattle  were 
killed  in  the  last  part  of  May  or  forepart  of  June;  the  servant  was  shot  about 
the  12th  of  July.  One  morning  an  Indian  came  into  the  garrison  and  offered  a 
blanket  for  saJe.  It  was  remembered  afterwards  that  he  seemed  to  hang 
around  the  bake  houses  and  other  places  that  soldiers  would  be  likely  to  reeort 
to  singly.  He  finally  sold  his  blanket  to  a  camp-woman  whose  quarters  were 
not  far  from  my  own,  between  my  quarters  and  the  well  at  which  we  got  onr 
water.  As  the  Indian  got  onto  his  horse,  the  servant  happened  to  come  along 
and,  as  he  passed,  the  Indian  drew  out  his  bow  and  arrow,  shooting  the  boj 
in  the  back  between  the  shoulders  mortally  wounding  him.  He  died  tiiree  dayi 
after.  The  Indian  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  got  away  before  any  alarm  eoul«l 
be  given. 

'  *  These  facts  were  communicated  to  the  headmen  of  the  different  hands  ai 
soon  as  possible,  and  a  demand  made  for  the  surrender  of  the  murderer.  It  is 
proper  to  say  that  the  servant  died  with  the  assertion  that  he  had  never  seen 
or  spoken  to  the  Indian  before,  and  that  he  had  not  said  a  word  nor  done  anj 
manner  of  act  to  give  cause  for  offense.  The  Indians  said  —  and  there  never 
appeared  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  the  story  —  that  this  Indian  had  been 
at  a  dance  the  night  before  and  had  a  quarrel  with  his  wife;  that  he  left 
the  dance  and  set  out  to  appease  his  offended  feelings  and  pride  by  kiUing 
the  first  'outsider'  he  would  meet.  The  Indians  asserted  this  was  a  customaiy 
way  of  acting  under  such  circumstances.  The  same  reason  was  assigned  on  two 
former  occurrences  of  the  same  kind  at  the  same  post  on  one  of  wtdeh.  oeeanons 
they  gave  up  the  murderer  who  was  executed.  When  a  demand  was  made  for 
the  surrender  of  the  murderer  of  the  servant^  the  chiefs  said  such  was  not  their 
custom;  they  were  referred  to  the  ease  above  alluded  to;  they  said  that  was  a 
poor  man  without  friends  but  they  would  not  give  up  any  more.  They  wen 
willing  to  compromise  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  Mexieana  and 
Pueblo  Indians  by  paying  any  agreed  upon  amount  in  horses  and  sheep.  Thii 
plan  was  not  listened  to  for  a  moment.  The  delivery  of  the  murderer  or  war 
was  the  alternative  offered.  The  Indians  then  contraded  that  the  murderer 
had  fied  beyond  the  limits  of  the  nation.  They  pretended  they  would  send  for 
him  and  began  to  ask  for  time,  etc.    Everytiiing  was  done  that  was  possible 
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Meanwhile  Fort  Faimtleroy,  afterwards  Fort  Wingate,  was  re- 
established and  garrisoned.  The  campaign  against  the  Navajos 
and  their  subsequent  removal  to  the  Bosque  Bedondo  solved  the 
Navajo  problem.  After  the  re-garrisoning  of  Port  Fauntleroy  ^** 
this  post  was  the  scene  of  many  interesting  events  connected  with 
the  anny  history  of  the  early  days  of  MjcEinley  county.  Fauntle- 
roy  was  later  known  as  Fort  Lyon  and  in  1862  changed  to  Wingate, 
commemorative  of  Captain  Benjamin  Wingate,^^  who  was  shot  at 
the  battle  of  Valverde  in  the  engagement  between  the  Federal  forces 
mider  (General  Canby  ^'^  and  the  Confederates  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral H.  H.  Sibley. 

Col.  Miles 's  campaign  was  practically  begun  in  the  month  of 
August,  1858.  The  Indian  agent  at  Santa  Fe  undertook  to  coop- 
erate with  the  military  and  was  escorted  from  Albuquerque  by  Cap- 
tain McLane,^**  with  a  detachment  of  twelve  soldiers,  joined  en 
route  at  Cubero  by  Captain  Bias  Lucero,  with  a  company  of  fifty 
Mexican  spies.  As  this  escort  approached  the  Ojo  del  Oso-Bear 
Spring,  they  came  upon  a  Navajo  camp  which  was  immediately  at^ 
tacked.  During  the  attack  six  Indians  were  killed  and  several 
wounded  and  Captain  McLanc  received  a  ball  and  fell,  as  it  was 
thou^t,  mortally  wounded.    He  recovered,  however,  and  lost  his 

to  bring  them  to  a  ionse  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  They  llnaUy  brought  in 
word  th^  were  after  and  in  elose  parsnit  of  the  murderer  and  would  bring  him 
in  dead  or  alive;  and  sure  enough  the  next  day  they  brought  in  the  bodv  of  a 
man  they  had  kiUed  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  that  of  one  of  tiie^ 
captives  —  in  reality  a  Mexican;  when  this  was  made  known  to  than  they  ad- 
mitted the  fact  and  said  they  had  doneaU  they  could  or  would  do.  Before 
thii^  however,  I  was  supereeded  in  command  by  the  late  Colonel  Miles  who  con- 
ducted the  campaign  to  its  dose.'' 

iM  Named  for  Qea.  Thomas  Turner  Fauntleroy,  an  army  officer  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia; major  Second  Dragoons,  June,  1830;  lieutenant  colonel,  June  30,  1846; 
colonel  First  Dragoons,  July  25,  1850;  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federal, May  13,  1861,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general;  he 
died  September  12,  1883. 

190  Benjamin  Wingate  was  a  native  of  Indiana;  enlisted  in  the  army  for 
the  Mexican  war  August  13,  1846;  private,  corporal  and  sergeant  until  July 
4,  1848;  second  lieutenant  Fifth  Infantry,  June  14,  1848;  first  lieutenant 
October  26,  1854;  captain,  August  22,  1859;  brevetted  major,  February  21, 
1862,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the  battle  of  Valverde,  New  Mexico, 
where  he  was  wounded  February  21,  1862,  dying  of  his  wounds  June  1,  1862. 

!•!  Ante,  vol.  ii,  pp.  374,  375,  and  376. 

iM  George  McLaae,  bom  in  Delaware;  second  lieutenant  Mounted  Bifles, 
May  27,  1846;  first  lieutenant^  October  9,  1847;  captain,  December  30,  1856; 
Ivevetted  first  lieutenant  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  batUes  of 
Obntreras  and  CSierubuseo  and  captain,  September  13,  1847,  for  same  in  the 
battle  of  Qiapultepec.    Killed  October  13,  1860,  in  action  with  Navajo  Indians. 
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life  two  years  later,  killed  in  action  with  the  Navajos  at  the  sontlieni 
base  of  Black  Bock  in  the  Navajo  country. 

The  escort  reached  Ft.  Defiance,  where,  too  late,  OoL  Miles  began 
the  preparation  for  his  campaign.    The  Indians  now  saw  that  the 
military  were  in  earnest    A  block  honse,  as  an  additional  defense, 
the  garrison  being  comparatively  small,  was  built  oa  the  hill  east  of 
the  fort    Sarcillo  Largo  ^*'  now  came  in  and  said  that  the  Indians 
would  surrender  the  murderer.    Later  on  he  came  in  and  said  the 
murderer  had  been  wounded  and  had  died  during  the  night    He 
asked  for  a  wagon  in  which  to  bring  in  the  body ;  he  was  given  a 
mule  and  when  the  body  was  brought  in,  it  was  discovered  that  it 
was  not  that  of  an  Indian  but  of  a  Mexican  captive.    The  following 
day  Colonel  Miles,^*^  with  a  command  consisting  of  three  companies 
of  mounted  rifles,  two  of  infantry  and  the  ^'spy''  company  with 
Captain  Lucero  initiated  the  campaign  by  scouting  the  Navajo  re- 
gion, entering  the  Canon  de  Chelle  on  the  11th  of  September.    A 
few  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded  but  no  substantial  resistance 
was  encountered.    The  following  day  the  mouth  of  the  canon  was 
reached,  when  Nak-ris-tlaw-nee,^*'  a  chief,  under  a  flag  of  truce  ap- 
proached and  made  a  proposal  of  peace;  this  was  declined  until  the 
murderer  was  brought  in.    Later  on  a  number  of  sheep  were  cap- 
tured (6,000)  and  large  quantities  of  crops  and  fields  of  the  Indians 
destroyed*    Miles 's  loss  was  one  man  killed  and  four  men  wounded 
while  defending  the  sheep  herd  from  a  night  attai^.^**    Mormon  aid 

195  One  of  the  principal  ehief  s  who  signed  liie  treaty  made  by  OoL  A.  W. 
Doniphan. 

104  Milee,  Dizon  Stanabniy,  native  of  Maryland,  cadet  U.  8.  Military  Acad- 
emy, June  24,  1819:  brevetted  second  lieutenant  Fourth  Infantry,  July  1, 1824; 
second  lieutenant  Beventh  Infantry,  July  1,  1824;  first  lieutenant,  April  30, 
1833;  regimental  adjutant.  May  31,  1830,  to  February  10,  1836;  captain,  June 
8, 1836;  captain  A.  Q.  M.,  January  16,  1839  to  September  30, 1845;  major  Fiftii 
Lifantnr,  February  16,  1847;  lieutenant  colonel  Third  Infantry  April  15, 1851; 
colonel  Second  Infantry  January  19, 1858 ;  breveted  major  May  9,  1846,  for  gal- 
lant and  distinguished  conduct  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Brown,  Texas;  lieuteiuint 
colond,  September  23,  1846,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  several 
conflicts  at  Monterey,  Mexico ;  died  September  16,  1862,  of  wounds  received  on 
same  date  in  the  defense  of  Harpers  Ferry,  Virginia. 

105  Full  information  as  to  the  Navajo,  his  origin,  religious  beliefs,  dana, 
domestic  relations,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  Handbook  of  American  Indians^  vol. 
ii,  discussed  by  Dt,  Washington  Matthews. 

196  A  year  after  this  campaign  the  fact  that  the  Mormons  had  aided  the 
Navajos  by  furnishing  arms  and  ammunition  became  established.  On  Septal- 
ber  20,  1859,  Captain  J.  G.  Walker,  reported  from  Fort  Defiance  that  he  had 
met  a  party  of  Pah-Utes,  eighty  miles  west  of  the  Cafion  de  CheUe,  while  ex- 
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to  the  NaTBJo  became  evident  during  this  campaign.  On  the  even- 
ing of  September  25th  Capt  John  P.  Hatch  ^*^  started  for  the  ranch 
of  Sarcillo  Largo,  which  was  situated  nine  miles  from  the  Laguna 
Ncgra.  They  marched  all  night  and  approached  the  Indians  early 
in  the  morning  through  an  arroyo  that  crossed  their  wheat  fields, 
getting  within  two  hundred  yards  of  their  hogans  before  they  were 
diseovered.  About  forty  Navajos,  all  armed  with  guns  and  re- 
volverB,  hastily  assumed  the  defensive.  Gapt  Hatch  brought  his 
men  within  fifty  yards  of  them,  dismounted,  and  opened  fire.  The 
Indians  stood  gallantly  until  they  emptied  their  rifles  and  revolvers 

ploring  the  San  Juan  liyer,  who  said  that  th^  had  been  sent  out  to  invite  the 
NftvajoB  to  a  ^reat  eouncil  of  Indians  at  the  Sierra  Panoehe,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  union  against  the  Americans.  Sierra  Panoehe  is  a  mountain  southwest  of 
the  Oalabasa  range  and  eighty  miles  east  of  the  Colorado  river.  The  Mormons 
bsd  agreed  to  furnish  all  needed  arms  and  ammunition  for  a  general  war  against 
the  United  States.  Oaptain  Walker  says  ' '  that  this  report  is  substantially  true 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  as  the  Pah-Utes,  to  confirm  their  story  exhibited 
YariooB  presents  from  the  Mormons,  such  as  new  shirts,  beads,  powder,  etc. 
I  was  fiurther  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  meeting  the  next  day  a  deputation 
of  Navijos  on  their  way  to  Sierra  Panoehe  to  learn  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments  which  had  been  conveyed  to  them  by  a  Pah-Utah  whom  I  saw  in  the 
Gafion  de  CheUe  afterwards  who  had  been  sent  as  a  special  envoy  from  the 
Mormons  to  the  Navajos.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  from  a  Mormon 
BiAop  or  Elder  stating  that  the  bearer  was  an  exemplary  and  regularly  bap* 
tiled  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints."  This  report  was  con- 
finned  by  tiie  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Defiance.  The  Indians  in  that  vicinity 
had  been  visited  for  tlw  same  purpose  during  Walker's  absence  by  an  In- 
dian who  said :  *  *  The  Mormons  had  baptised  him  into  their  church  and  given 
him  a  paper  certifying  that  he  was  a  Latter-Day  Saint  and  a  good  man." 
Donn's  MatMoereg  of  tM  MouKtaina,  p.  267. 

i>T  Hatch,  John  Porter,  a  native  of  New  York,  was  appointed  to  the  Military 
Academy,  July  1, 1840 ;  brevetted  second  lieutenant  Third  Infantry,  July,  1845 ; 
teansferred  to  Mounted  Bifles,  July  17, 1846;  second  lieutenant,  April  18, 1847; 
regimental  adjutant,  November  1,  1847,  to  May  1,  1850;  first  lieutenant,  June 
30, 1851;  captain,  October  13,  1860;  Third  Cavalxy,  August  3,  1861;  brigadier 
general  Volunteers,  September  28,  1861;  honorably  mustered  out  of  volunteer 
nnriee,  January  15,  1866;  major  Fourth  Cavalry,  October  27,  1863;  lieutenant 
eolonel  PHfth  Cavalry,  January  15,  1873;  transferred  Fourth  Cavalry,  April 
10,  1873;  colonel  Second  Cavalry,  June  26.  1881.  Betired  January  9,  1886; 
brevetted  first  lieutenant,  August  20,  1847,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
in  battles  of  Contreras  and  Cherubusco ;  captain,  September  13,  1847 ;  major 
AuguBt  30,  1862,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
Va.;  lieutenant  coloneL  September  14,  1862,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service 
in  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  Maryland ;  eolonel,  March  13, 1865,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  service  during  the  war;  brigadier  general,  same  date,  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  service  in  the  field  and  major  general  of  volunteers  for 
gallant  and  meitorious  service  during  the  war;  awarded  medal  of  honor  October 
28,  1893,  for  distinguished  gallantry  in  the  Battle  of  South  Mountain,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1862,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  while  leading  one  of  his 
brigades  in  the  attack  under  a  severe  fire  from  the  enemy  whue  serving  as 
brigadier  general  commanding  the  division.    Died  April  12,  1901. 
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and  thea  retreated  leaving  six  dead;  the  wounded,  including  Sar- 
eillo  Largo,  escaped  There  were  captured  fifty  horses  and  a  large 
number  of  robes,  blankets,  saddles,  etc,  all  of  which  that  ooald  not 
be  carried  off  were  piled  on  the  wheat  stacks  near  the  houses  and  tlie 
whole  burned.  Strangely  enough  the  Indians  neither  killed  or 
wounded  any  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  due  to  their  being  unaceos- 
tomed  to  firearma  With  their  bows  and  arrows  they  would  tet- 
tainly  have  inflicted  more  injury.  The  Indians  had  just  purcfaaaed 
their  arms  and  had  not  yet  learned  to  use  them. 

On  the  29th  of  September  another  scouting  ezpediticxi  led  by  Col 
Miles  in  person  resulted  in  the  capture  of  large  numbers  of  Indian 
sheep  and  an  engagement  in  the  Chusca  valley  in  which  the  Indian 
loss  was  eight  men  killed  and  the  troops  four  killed  and  one  wound- 
ed.   During  this  period  numerous  expeditions  were  constantly  mov- 
ing, giving  the  Indians  no  time  for  rest    On  October  fourth  Major 
Brooks  convoyed  a  number  of  trains  in  the  direction  of  Albu- 
querque, then  scouted  from  Ojo  del  Gallo  all  over  the  areas  of 
McEinley  county  and  up  to  the  Canon  de  Chelle  and  the  northwest 
In  an  engagement  on  this  expedition  twenty-five  Indians  were  killed 
or  badly  wounded.    On  the  17th  the  Navajos  boldly  attacked  th£ 
post  herd,  killing  two  soldiers  and  driving  off  a  large  number  of 
horses  and  mules.    On  the  18th  Col.  Miles  started  out  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  soldiers  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  Zuni  Indians, 
who  had  volunteered,  the  pay  of  the  Indians  being  their  rations  and 
whatever  they  could  capture.    The  cupidity  of  the  Indians  pr^ 
vented  any  engagement  with  the  Navajos  but  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  one  hundred  horses  and  the  destruction  of  the  houses  belonging 
to  the  band  of  which  Manuelito  was  the  leader  or  chief.     On  the  23d 
Lieutenant  Howland  with  twenty  regulars  and  forty  of  the  Mexican 
spy  company  commanded  by  Lucero  marched  south  from  the  post  to 
Oolites  Mountain.    At  daybreak  of  the  next  morning  he  surprised 
the  ranch  of  the  Chief  Toribio,  capturing  sixteen  women  and  dil- 
dren  and  four  men,  including  Toribio,  and  a  large  number  of  hones, 
goats,  and  sheep.    At  this  time  Colonel  Miles  began  preparations 
for  an  extensive  expedition  when  the  Navajos  came  in  and  sued  for 
peaoe.^*'    A  treaty  was  made  in  December  of  that  year  but  never 

198  On  the  25th  of  December  a  treaty  was  made  wherel^  the  eaafcern  and 
flOQthem  limits  of  Navajo  occupation  were  fijoed,  except  that  Sandoval  and  hit 
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went  into  effect^**  Hostilities  oontinaed,  the  Navajos  oommitting 
depredations  and  murders  until  1860,  when  General  E.  B.  S.  Canby 
asBomed  command  and  made  an  expedition  against  them.  He  was 
not  yeiy  successful  but  made  another  treaty  and  withdrew  the 
troops.  In  September,  1861,  during  an  armistice  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  Canby  and  the  chiefs,  pending  the  making  of  a 
treaty,  a  rupture  occurred  at  Fort  Fauntieroy,  at  the  time  com- 
manded by  Lieut-Col.  Idjpnuel  A.  Chavez,  which  again  seriously 
complicated  matters.    The  ti-ouble  arose  over  a  horse  ra/ce*^  on 

band  were  to  remain  at  their  plaee  near  Oebolleta.  Th^  were  to  paj  for  aU 
depredatboB  on  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  MezieanB  aubsequent  to  August,  1858 ; 
in  the  future  the  whole  tribe  were  reepooaible  for  acts  of  indiyidual  members. 
All  Mexiean,  Pueblo  and  Navajo  eaptives  who  desired  to  return  to  tiieir  people 
were  to  be  surrendered;  the  murderer  of  the  black  boy,  inasmueh  as  he  had  fled 
the  eountry,  was  no  longer  taken  into  consideration  and  his  surrender  was 
waived;  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  set  out  expeditions  and  build  posts 
wu  reeognixed. 

iM  According  to  Col.  James  L.  GoUins,  at  that  time  Indian  Agent,  it  was  he 
and  Colond  Bcnneville,  who  had  succeeded  General  (Garland  in  the  command  of 
the  department,  who  inade  this  treaty.  He  says:  "My  opinion  was  that  the 
war  had  been  improperly  commenced  and  was  improperly  concluded  by  not 
making  the  Indians  comply  with  the  demands  made  upon  them.  The  treaty 
was  never  carried  into  effect  and  in  the  summer  of  1859  another  expedition 
was  sent  against  them,  led  by  Major  Simonson.  His  instructions  were  to  en- 
force the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  December,  1858,  relative  to  the  surrender 
of  live  stock.  He  failed  to  do  so  and  the  expedition  was  as  great  failure  as 
the  one  led  by  Golonel  MUes. 

iooAnte,  vol.  ii,  p.  320.  The  particulars  of  this  "affray"  are  given  by 
Capt  Nieolaa  Hodt,  First  Volunteer  Cavalry,  New  Mexico,  who  says:  "The 
Navajo  Indians  appeared  to  be  at  that  time  very  friendly  to  the  government; 
thej  visited  the  post  by  hundreds  every  day,  and  were  rationed  on  meat  and 
flour.  [These  rations  were  the  cause  of  their  'friendliness,*  the  armistice  being 
in  effect  then,  JSJff.T.]  This  friendly  feeling  of  the  Navajos  was  kept  up 
until  the  time  of  the  horse-races.  There  were  three  different  races,  the  third 
raee  in  order  to  give  the  Indians  satisf  action.  Large  bets,  larger  than  on  either 
of  the  other  races,  were  made  on  both  sides.  The  Indians  flocked  in  by  hun- 
dredsy  women  and  children,  some  of  them  mounted  on  fine  ponies,  richly  dressed, 
and  all  appeared  to  be  there  to  see  the  race,  and  not  with  any  hostile  intentions. 
The  troops  in  the  post  had  orders  to  be  under  arms  but  they  might  go  to  the 
gate  to  see  the  race.  About  noon  the  race  came  off.  Lieutenant  Ortis  rode 
Dr.  Kavanaugh  's  horse.  The  Indian 's  horse  did  not  run  a  hundred  yards  before 
it  ran  off  the  track.  I,  being  at  the  upper  end  of  the  track,  could  not  see  the 
eaoae  of  it,  but  the  report  was  that  the  Indian's  bridle  broke.  The  Indians 
then  nid  the  race  was  not  fair  and  that  the  bets  should  be  drawn;  the  opposite 
party,  not  satidied  with  the  proposition,  would  not  give  up  what  they  haA  won, 
and  consequently  the  commanding  officer  gave  orders  to  the  officer  of  the  day 
not  to  allow  the  Navajos  inside  £e  post.  The  horse  was  taken  inside  the  pos^ 
followed  by  the  whole  winninf^  pfu^i  the  drums  beating,  fifes  and  fiddles 
wreeehing,  etc.  So  the  procession  went  whooping  and  hallooing  to  receive  the 
part  they  had  won.  Finally,  while  thus  occupied,  a  shot  was  fired  at  or  near 
the  post  Every  man  then  ran  to  arm  himself.  Companies  did  not  regularly 
form,  but  every  man  ran  wherever  he  thought  fit.    The  shot  was  fired  on  ac- 
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which  some  very  heavy  stakes  had  been  placed  by  the  soldiers  and 
Indians,  the  soldiers  backing  an  animal  ridden  by  Lient  Ortiz,  one 
of  the  post  volunteer  officers,  and  the  Indians  the  other. 

The  constant  harassing  of  the  Indians,  by  the  troops  and  by  inde- 
pendent companies  of  Mexican  settlers  aigaged  mostly  in  their  fa- 
vorite enterprise  of  making  captives'^  of  the  Indians'  duldien, 

count  of  Private  Morales,  Bentinel  No.  2,  while  opposing  an  Indian's  eDtmue 
to  the  post  It  was  said  that  the  Indian  was  intoxicated  and  tried  to  foree  Ui 
entrance  past  the  sentineL  At  that  instant  the  shot  was  fired  and  the  India 
fell;  who  fired  is  not  known.  As  soon  as  this  was  ascertained,  the  Nst^ 
squaws  and  ohUdreny  ran  in  aU  directions  and  were  shot  and  bayonetted.  I 
tned  my  best  to  form  the  company  I  was  first  sergeant  of  —  and  soeeeeded 
in  forming  about  twenty  men  —  it  being  very  hard  work.  I  then  marched  out 
to  the  east  side  of  the  post;  there  I  saw  a  soldier  murdering  two  little  duldici 
and  a  woman.  I  halloed  immediately  to  the  soldier  to  stop ;  he  looked  up  kt 
did  not  obey  my  order.  I  ran  up  as  quick  as  I  could  but  could  not  get  tiien 
soon  enough  to  prevent  him  from  killing  the  two  innocent  children  and  wound- 
ing severely  the  squaw.  I  ordered  his  belts  to  be  taken  off  and  taken  prisoDer 
to  the  post.  On  my  arrival  in  the  post  I  met  Lieutenant  Ortiz  with  a  pistol 
at  full  cock,  sayinff y  '  Give  back  this  soldier  his  arms,  or  else  1 11  shoot  joo, 
God  damn  you,'  wlich  circumstances  I  reported  to  my  company  eommuder, 
he  reporting  the  same  to  the  colonel  commanding,  and  the  answer  he  reeeind 
from  the  colonel  was,  '  that  Lieutenant  Ortiz  did  perfectly  rights  and  th&t  be 
gave  credit  to  the  soldier  who  murdered  the  children  and  wounded  the  sqnaw.' 
Meantime  the  colonel  had  given  orders  to  have  the  artillery  (mountain  hoviti- 
ers)  brought  out  and  to  open  upon  the  Indians.  The  sergeant  in  charge  of  t^ 
mountain  howitzers  pretended  not  to  undeivtand  the  order  given,  for  he  coa- 
sidered  it  an  unlawful  order;  but  being  cursed  by  the  officer  of  the  day,  and 
threatened,  he  had  to  execute  the  order  or  get  hunsrif  into  trouble.  The  In- 
dians scattered  all  over  the  valley  below  the  post,  attacked  the  post-berd, 
wounded  the  Mexican  herder,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  stock;  abo  at- 
tacked the  expressman  some  ten  miles  from  the  post,  took  his  horse  and  mail- 
bag  and  wounded  him  in  the  arm.  After  the  massacre  there  were  no  mor« 
Indians  to  be  seen  about  the  post  with  the  exception  of  a  few  squaws,  favorites 
of  the  officers.  The  commanding  officer  endeavoured  to  make  peace  again  with 
the  Navajos  by  sending  some  of  the  'favorite'  squaws  to  talk  with  the  chief a» 
but  the  only  satisfaction  the  squaws  received  was  a  good  flogging.  .  .  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  number  of  Navajos  killed  was  twelve  or  fifteen; 
the  number  wounded  could  not  be  ascertained.'' 

«A  Chief  Justice  Kirby  Benedict^  testifying  as  to  the  captives  taken  bj  the 
Mexicans  says:  "There  are  in  the  Territory  a  large  number  of  Indians,  prin- 
cipally females  (women  and  children),  who  have  been  taken  1^  foree  or 
stealth,  or  purchased,  who  have  heeax  among  the  various  wild  tribes  of  New 
Mexico  or  tiiose  adjoining.  Of  these  a  large  prox>ortion  are  Navajos.  It  is 
notorious  that  natives  of  Siis  country  have  sometimes  made  captives  of  NaTajo 
women  and  children  when  opportunities  presented  themselves;  the  castom 
has  long  existed  here  of  buying  Indian  persons,  especially  women  and  ehil- 
dren;  the  tribes  themselves  have  carried  on  this  sort  of  traffic.  Destitate  or- 
phans are  sometimes  sold  by  their  remote  relations;  poor  parents  also  make 
traffic  of  their  children.  The  Indian  persons  obtained  in  any  of  the  modes 
mentioned  are  traded  by  those  who  chum  to  own  them  as  their  servants  and 
slaves.  They  are  bought  and  sold  by  and  between  the  inhabitants  at  a  priee 
as  much  as  is  a  horse  or  an  ox.    Those  who  buy,  detain  and  use  them  seem  to 
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prizusipally  girls,  which  they  sold  to  the  ricos  of  the  Bio  Abajo 
(lower  Bio  Orande  valley)  for  servants,  prevented  the  Navajos  from 
raising  any  crops  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  and  they  were 
compelled  to  steal  or  starve  and  naturally  the  former  alternative 
was  adopted.  In  1862  the  Indian  agent  reported  that  the  Navajos 
had  "drivel  off  over  one  hundred  thousand  sheep,  not  less  than  a 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  besides  horses  and  mules  to  a  considerahle 
number.  Many  people  were  murdered  and  their  wives  and  children 
carried  into  captivity." 

The  governor  felt  it  necessary  to  call  out  the  militia,  and  some  in- 
dependent organizations  were  also  organized  and  equipped,  but 
these  were  soon  checked  as  these  irresponsible  parties  did  not  make 
any  discrimination  between  the  Indians  who  were  friendly  and 
those  who  were  hostile.    General  Carleton  *^  assumed  command  in 

eonilde  in  the  long-establiflhed  enatom  and  praetiee  whieh  prevallB,  and  did 
prevail  before  this  eountry  was  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  hold 
them  are  exceedingly  sensitive  of  their  supposed  interest  in  them  and  easily 
alarmed  at  any  movements  in  the  civil  courts  or  otherwise  to  dispossess  them 
of  their  imagined  property.  The  rich  and  those  who  have  some  quantities  of 
property  are  those  chiefly  who  possess  the  persons  I  have  mentioned.  When 
they  grow  to  womanhood  they  sometimes  become  mothers  from  the  natives  of 
the  land,  with  or  without  marriage.  Their  children,  however,  by  the  custom 
of  the  country  are  not  regarded  as  property  which  may  be  bought  or  sold  as 
has  been  their  mothers.  They  grow  up  and  are  treated  as  having  the  rights  of 
dtisens. 

sos^fnttf,  vol.  ii,  p.  428,  note  353.  General  Carleton,  shortly  after  receiving 
his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  First  Dragoons  was  sent  to  Fort 
Gibson,  in  tiie  Cherokee  Nation,  remaining  there  until  1842,  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Cherokee,  Creek  and  Seminole  tribes;  later  he  was  stationed  at 
Council  Bluffs,  where  he  met  the  Pottawatomies  and  in  1843  he  was  on  duty  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  near  which  post  he  found  time  to  study  the  Delaware,  ^ck- 
apoo  and  Shawnee  tribes.  In  1844  he  was  a  member  of  an  expedition  directed 
against  the  Pawnees  on  Platte  river.  These  were  the  Grand  Pawnees,  the  Be- 
pubUean  Pawnees,  the  Pawnees  Tepage  and  the  Loup  Pawnees,  numbering  all 
told,  at  that  time,  about  12,000.  Afterward  he  visited  and  held  council  with 
the  Otoes  and  Missouris  at  Belleview  and  thereafter  had  covif erences  with  the 
lowas,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  at  that  time  living  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
a  little  south  of  Jeffrey's  point.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1845  he  ac- 
companied General  Kearny  in  an  expedition  to  the  Bocky  mountains,  holding 
council  with  the  Ogallala  and  Brule  bands  of  Sioux,  at  Fort  Laramie  and  at 
Scott's  Bluffs;  with  the  Arrapaho  and  some  Gros  Ventres  between  Laramie  and 
Lodge  Pole  (>eek^and  with  the  Cheyennes  near  the  present  site  of  Driver. 
They  also  visited  the  Comanches  below  Bent's  Fort  on  the  Arkansas. 

After  the  War  with  Mexico,  C&rleton  was  again  stationed  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth from  1848  until  1851,  with  the  exception  of  six  months  spent  at  Fort 
Kearney,  above  the  Pawnee  Villa^  and  at  Fort  Laramie.  In  &e  spring  of 
1851  he  came  to  New  Mexico,  takmg  part  in  most  all  of  the  army  operations 
against  the  hostile  Indians  and  having  much  to  do  with  the  Pueblos.  Jn  1857 
he  was  sent  to  Galifomia,  stationed  at  Fort  Tej^    In  the  following  year  ha 
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September,  1862,  and  immediately  began  a  campaign  against  the 
varioos  tribes  of  Apache  which  ever  since  the  Confederate  invasimi 
had  been  engaged  in  devastating  the  southern  portion  of  New  Uei- 
ico  from  the  Texas  line  to  the  furthermost  parts  of  Arizona.*^ 
This  ofiScer's  long  and  careful  study  of  the  Indian  question*^  en- 
abled him  to  successfully  cope  with  a  situation  which  at  the  time  he 
took  conunand  of  the  department  had  become  well-nigh  unbearable. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  placing  of  the  Indian  upon  reserva- 
tions^ thereby  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.  This, 
sooner  or  later,  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  situation  as  the  rapid 
spread  over  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  tidal  wave  or  ^'bore"  of  the 
great  and  advancing  ocean  of  palefaces,  would  soon  deprive  the 
government  of  any  place  suited  by  climate  and  extent  upon  whieh 
they  could  be  placed  and  kept  remote  from  the  white  settlements. 
''In  the  great  and  rising  sea  here  prefigured,"  thought  Carleton, 
''those  reservations  will  be  islands;  and  as  time  elapses  and  the  race 
dies  out,  these  islands  may  become  less  and  less,  untU,  finally,  the 
great  sea  will  engulf  them  one  after  another,  until  they  become 
known  only  in  history,  and  at  length  are  blotted  out  of  even  that, 
forever."  In  his  opinion  the  Indian  should  have  had  his  land  al- 
lotted to  him  and  held  in  severalty  without  the  power  of  alienation. 
In  matters  of  education  he  believed  that  the  Navajos,  at  least,  should 
be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Soman  Catholic  church.^^'^ 

eroBsed  the  desert  to  the  Mountain  Meadows  in  Utah.    Here  he  beeame  ae- 

Suainted  with  the  Pah-Utes  and  in  the  following  jear  led  a  campaign  against 
liem,  with  headquarters  on  the  Mohave  river.  In  1862  he  led  the  "Oalifomia 
Column ' '  across  the  southern  part  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  assuming  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  New  Mexico  in  September,  1862,  relieving  General 
Ganbj.  While  in  command  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  group  of  prominent  military  and  civil  officials  who  dictated  and  con- 
trolled the  sentiment  and  policies  of  the  territory. 

308  See  ' '  Socorro  County, ' '  this  volume,  relative  to  the  campaign  against  the 
Apaches  inaugurated  by  General  Carleton.  Also  ''Bosque  iMondo,"  voL  ii, 
pp.  429,  et  seq. 

204  Accountin|r  for  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  Indians  he  attri- 
buted this  principally  to  contact  with  the  white  race,  and  tJieir  inability  to  re- 
sist the  diseases  which  accompanied  such  association;  wars  with  the  pioneers 
and  the  army;  change  of  climate  by  being  moved  from  the  East  to  the  West; 
intemperance,  and  ''the  causes  which  the  Almighty  originates,  when  in  their 
appointed  time  He  wills  that  one  race  of  men  —  as  in  races  of  lower  aninuUs — 
shall  disappear  off  the  face  of  the  earth  and  give  place  to  another  race,  and  bo 
on,  in  the  great  cycle  traced  out  by  himself,  which  may  be  seen,  but  has  reaaona 
too  deep  to  be  fathomed  by  us." 

205  Condition  of  the  Indian  TribeSf  Report  of  Special  Joint  C6mmittee, 
Statement  of  Brig.  Gen.  J.  H.  Carleton,  Appendix,  pp.  433,  434,  435: 

' '  So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  the  Boman  CathoUe  missionaries  are  the 
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With  these  opinions  of  how  the  Navago  and  other  Indians  should 
«  treated  Garleton  selected  a  place  on  the  Pecos  river,  near  the 
•resent  site  of  Ft.  Sumner,  for  a  reservation  for  the  Navajos  and 
Lpaches,  and  s^t  word  to  the  Navajos  that  they  would  have  until 
uly  20, 1863,  to  come  in  and  ' '  after  that  day  every  Navajo  that  is 
>en  will  be  considered  as  hostile  and  treated  accordingly."  Fort 
fingate  was  made  a  receiving  point  of  the  field  of  operations^ 
lieut-Col.  J.  Francisco  Chavez,  1st  New  Mexico  Volunteers,  being 
]  command  at  that  post  Orders  were  sent  to  every  post  com- 
lander  in  the  department  of  a  sort  never  before  issued  in  New 
[exico  by  an  American  army  oflScer.**^* 

Carleton  prefaced  his  orders  ^^^  for  the  organization  of  the  cam- 

les  who  the  soonest  teaeh  the  Indian  the  truth  of  Christiaxiity.  The  solemn 
Nnp  and  attraetive  ceremonial  of  that  church  seem  to  catch  soonest  and  hold 
lOrt  enduringlj  the  attention  and  thoughts  and,  finally,  the  belief  of  the  In- 
iaiL  I  pass  no  judgment  on  this  creed  or  that;  I  simply  state  a  fact;  and 
ere  it  left  with  me,  I  would  have  all  teachers,  male  and  female,  and  all  der^ 
ir  wild  or  nomadic  Indians,  of  that  church.  After  the  Indian  becomes  civu- 
ed,  and  commences  to  think  for  himself  on  articles  of  faith  or  on  the  points 
bich  divide  our  Christian  churches,  then  let  all  denominations,  which  denre  to 
)  80,  establish  schools  and  churches  among  them.  If  you  let  them  aU  have 
MMB  to  the  Indian  at  first,  and  before  the  latter  have  become  at  all  civilized, 
tldnk  the  teacher  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  teacher  of 
uTeraal  salvation,  would  be  apt  to  raise  puzzles  and  marvels  in  their  un- 
tphistieated  minds. ' ' 

2M Carleton  to  Lewis,  commanding  at  Albuquerque:  "Kill  every  male 
svajo  or  Apache  Indian  who  is  large  enough  to  bear  arms."  To  Archer, 
unmanding  at  Los  Pinos:  "Kill  every  l^vajo  or  Apache  Indian  large 
loagh  to  bear  arms  whom  you  may  find:"  To  Bigg,  commanding.  Fort 
nig:  *  *  Kill  every  Navajo  and  Apache  they  can  find.  A  cautious,  wary 
nnmander,  hiding  his  men,  and  movmg  about  at  night,  might  kill  off  a  good 
anj  Indians  near  that  point.  In  this  way  as  large  a  conmiand  as  that  at 
nig  oug^t  not  to  be  run  over  or  hooted  at  by  a  few  naked  Indians  armed 
tth  bows  and  arrows."  To  Brig.  Qen.  J.  B.  West,  Hart's  Mills,  Texas: 
Kill  every  Indian  man  they  can  find."  To  Colonel  Chavez,  Fort  Wingate: 
Every  male  Navajo  able  to  bear  arms  will  be  attacked  and  destroyed  or  cap- 
lied  nnless  he  comes  in  before  July  20th.  The  rule  is  a  plain  one  and  needs 
)  future  correepondence  to  define  its  meaning."  To  Colonel  Bigg,  command- 
g  at  Fort  Cnug:  ''I  hope  to  hear  that  your  troops  have  IdUed  some  In- 
ans."  To  Captain  Chac6n,  Fort  Wingate:  ''All  captured  Indians  will  be 
nt  to  Santa  "F^  —  if  necessary,  the  men  in  irons. ' '  To  Captain  Updegraff , 
3rt  Sumner:  *  *  Kill  every  Apache  or  Navajo  who  is  large  enough  to  bear 
ms."  To  Captain  Plympton,  Fort  Bascom:  ''Hunt  up  and  destroy  any 
trtiea  of  Nav^os  or  Apaches,  which  may  be  found  in  that  section  of  the 
untry. "  To  the  commanding  officer,  Fort  Union:  ' ' Give  orders  if  the  party 
its  out  of  rations  for  meat  to  be  bought  if  any  can  be  found;  if  none  can  be 
lond,  the  troops  can  feed  upon  their  pack-mules,  and  finally  upon  their  horses, 
it  they  must  not  turn  back,  when  once  the  trail  is  struck    ...    if  they  go 

the  furthest  boundary  of  the  Navajo  country. ' ' 

W7  General  Orders,  No,  IS,  June  15,  1863,  p.  245,  "Condition  of  the  Indian 
ibee,"  op  eit. 
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paign  with  the  statement  that  ''for  a  long  time  past  the  Navajo  h- 
dians  have  murdered  and  robbed  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  List 
winter  when  eighteen  chiefs  came  to  Santa  Fe  to  have  a  talk,  they 
were  warned,  and  were  told  to  inform  their  people  that,  for  these 
murders  and  robberies,  the  tribe  must  be  punished,  unless  some 
binding  guarantees  should  be  given  that  in  future  these  outngei 
should  cease.  No  such  guarantees  have  as  yet  been  given;  but^  oo 
the  contrary,  additional  murders  and  additional  robberies  have  been 
perpetrated  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  our  unoffending  citi- 
zens. It  is  therefore  ordered  that  Colonel  Christopher  Canon,  witii 
a  proper  military  force,^®'  proceed  without  delay  to  a  point  in  the 
Navajo  country  known  as  Pueblo  Colorado,  and  there  estaUisk  a 
defensible  depot  for  his  supplies  and  hospital,  and  thence  to  proie^ 
cute  a  vigorous  war  ux>on  the  men  of  this  tribe  until  it  is  consid- 
ered, at  these  headquarters,  that  they  have  been  effectually  pm- 
ished  for  their  long-continued  atrocitiea" 
The  post  at  Ft.  Wingate  was  garrisoned  by  three  companies"* 

*oft  Colonel  Canon's  command  consisted  of  the  following  troops:  Field  aod 
Staff:  Colonel  Christopher  Carson,  First  New  Mezioo  Volunteers,  eomnud- 
^gi  Captain  A.  B.  Carey,  U.  8.  A.,  chief  quartermaster;  First  TJiAntftnMt 
Bichard  8.  Barrett,  First  Infantry,  Oalifomia  Volunteers,  chief  eonunifluy; 
First  lieutenant  Lawrence  O.  Murphy,  adjutant  First  New  Mexico  Yohmteert; 
Major  Joseph  Commings,  First  New  Mexico  Volunteers;  Major  Arthur  Mor- 
rison, First  New  Mexico  Volunteers;  Surgeon  Allen  F.  Peck,  First  New  Mexin 
Volunteers;  Bev.  Tamaso  Taladrid.  chaplain.  First  New  Mexico  Volnnteoni 
Companies:  **A",  Captain  F.  P.  Abreu;  "H",  Captain  A.  H.  Pfeiffer;  "G",i 
Captain  J.  L.  Barbey;  "M'',  Captain  Charles  Deus;  "K",  Captain  Jok^ 
Thompson;  ''D",  Captain  Joseph  Bimey;  "L'^  Captain  Francis  KeCabi^ 
<<B",  Captain  Eben  Everett;  <'C",  Captain  Josg  D.  Sena  —  twenty-w^ 
offlcen,  709  men  of  whom  476  were  mounted.  I 

' '  Companies  K,  L,  and  M  will  proceed  from  Fort  Union,  New  Mexuo,  ll| 
Los  Pinos,  New  Mexico,  starting  the  day  after  the  military  commiaBum  m 
joums  which  has  been  ordered  to  assemble  at  Fort  Union. 

''Companies  A,  H,  and  G  have  heretofore  been  ordered  to  rendeiToiu 
Los  Pinoa  Companies  B  and  C,  now  at  Fort  Wingate  win  be  in  readisen 
move  at  a  day's  notice. 

' '  Colonel  C^son  will  require,  and  receive,  two  mountain  howitzers  on  pi 
carriages,  with  an  adequate  supply  of  ammunition,  etc,  to  be  used  in  defe 
of  his  depot  at  Pueblo  Colorado.    These  troops  will  march  from  Los  Pinos 
the  Navajo  country  on  Wednesday,  July  1,  1863. 

' '  The  chiefs  of  the  quartermaster,  subsistence,  medical,  and  ordnance 
ments  will  furnish,  on  Colonel  Carson's  requisition,  such  spies  and  gnil 
means  of  transportation,  intrenching  tools,  quartermaster  property,  elof  ^ 
camp  and  garrison  equipage,  subsistence  stores,  hospital  stores,  medicines, 
and  ammunition  as  may  be  necessary  to  equip  and  provide  eompletetj  for 
command." 

so9The  command  at  Fort  Wingate  oonsisted  of  the  following:    Fidd 
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of  infantiy  and  one  of  cayaliy,  with  instructions  likewise  to  operate 
against  the  Navajos  and  alternately  perform  scouting  duty  so  that 
at  least  two  companies  were  in  the  field  continuously.  The  post  *^^ 
ordered  built  by  Col.  Carson  was  called  Ft.  Canby,  in  honor  of  the 
distinguished  o£Scer  of  the  army  whom  Carleton  had  superseded  in 
command  in  New  Mexico.  During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1863 
Colonel  Carson  became  somewhat  discouraged  at  not  achieving 
the  results  which  had  been  hoped  for  and  it  was  in  January  of  the 
following  year,  after  he  had  penetrated  the  Navajo  stronghold  — 
the  Canon  de  Chelle  —  that  the  Navajos  finally  succumbed. 

The  reports  made  by  Colonel  Carson  of  his  activities  give  a  com- 
plete history  of  this  great  campaign.  Carson  arrived  at  old  Fort 
Wingate  '^^  on  July  10,  1863,  and  within  two  weeks  thereafter  had 
established  his  headquarters  at  the  Pueblo  Colorado  as  contem- 
plated in  the  orders  made  by  his  superior.  Reporting  from  the  last 
named  place,  Colonel  Carson  stated: 

'' Headquarters,  Navajo  Expedition,  Camp  at  Pueblo  Colorado, 
N.  M.,  July  24, 1863. 
''To  tiie  A.  A.  Adjutant  Oeneral,  Headqrs.  Dept  of  N.  M. 

"Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

"Sir: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedience  to  General  Orders 
No.  15,  current  series^  Hdqrs.  Dept.  of  N.  M.,  I  left  camp  near  Los 

Staff:  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  Franciaeo  Chavez,  First  New  Mexico  Volunteers; 
Major  Edward  B.  Willis,  First  Infantry,  California  Yolimteers;  Assistant  Bar- 
geon  J.  H.  Shout,  First  New  Mexican  Volunteers;  First  Lieutenant  Benjamin 
Stevens,  regimental  quartermaster,  First  New  Mexico  Volunteers;  First  Lieu- 
tenant Archibald  McEaehran,  regimental  commissary  of  subsistence,  First  New 
Mexico  Volunteers. 

Companies  "F",  Captain  J.  C.  Shaw;  "B",  Captain  Bafael  Chac6n;  '*C", 
Captain  J.  P.  Hargrave,  and  "H",  Captain  liifayette  Hammond;  eleven  offi- 
cers and  326  men  of  which  eighty-four  were  mounted. 

no <<  A  board  of  officers  to  consist  of  Colonel  Christopher  Oarson,  First  New 
Mexico  Volunteers;  Major  Henry  D.  Wallen,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  inspector  general; 
Surgeon  James  M.  McNulty,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  medical  inspector;  Brevet  Cap- 
tain ADen  L.  Anderson,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  engineer  officer;  and  Captain  Benjamm 
C.  Catler,  assistant  adjutant  U.  S.  Volunteers,  will  proceed  with  Colonel  Car- 
son's command  to  the  locality  known  as  Pueblo  Colorado,  in  the  Navajo  coun- 
try and  select  and  mark  out,  at  or  as  near  that  place  as  practicable,  the  exact 
site  for  a  military  post  to  be  garrisoned  by  four  companies  of  cavalry  and  four 
companies  of  infantry.  A  map  of  the  surrounding  country  wffl  accompany  the 
report  of  the  board  as  weU  as  a  ground  plan  of  the  post,  an  estimate  of  its 
cost,  and  its  measured  distance  from  the  Bio  Grande.  The  geographical  por- 
tion of  the  post  win  be  fixed  instrumentally. " 

sii  This  rafers  to  old  Fort  Wingate,  which  was  abandoned  in  1868,  when  the 
present  post  of  that  name  was  established  at  the  time  the  Navajos  were  re- 
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Lunas,  N.  M.,  July  7,  1863,  en  route  to  Pueblo  Colorado,  N.  M., 
with  Companies  'D/  *K,'  *L'  and  'M,'  lat  Cav.  N.  M.  VoL,  the  only 
companies  of  the  expedition  which  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous up  to  that  time. 

''I  arrived  at  Fort  Wingate  on  the  10th  inst  where  I  remained 
three  days,  receiving  supplies  and  some  necessaiy  articles  of  outfit 
for  my  command. 

' '  Having  ascertained  that  there  were  two  trains  with  supplies  for 
my  command  le^rtly  to  arrive  at  this  post,  I  directed  that  Com- 
pany 'D'  and  'C,'  Ist  N.  M.  Vols.,  shoul^  remain  at  the  post  until 
their  arrival  to  escort  them  to  the  Depot.    They  have  not  yet  joined. 

''Left  Fort  Wingate  on  the  14th  and  arrived  at  Ojo  del  Oso  on 
the  night  of  the  IGth.  Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  water  on  the  route  my 
imiTniLin  suffered  a  good  deal  and  many  of  the  mules  were  com- 
pletely broken  down  and  unable  to  travel:  I,  therefore,  concluded  to 
give  tiiem  a  rest  and  remained  in  camp  on  the  17th  and  18th  and 
until  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  19th  inst  There  were  two  small  fields  of 
wheat  near  the  camp  which  I  had  fed  to  the  animals  on  the  17tL 
I  found  some  wheat  at  a  spring  about  two  miles  west  of  the  camp, 
which  I  sent  for.  The  wheat  found  at  the  camp  and  at  the  west 
spring  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  with  the 
grass,  which  at  this  place  was  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  put 
my  animals  in  good  condition. 

**I  was  joined  at  this  place  on  the  19th  by  Capt  Carey,""  Chief 
Quartermaster,  and  Lieutenant  Cook,  Chi^  Commissary,  with  a 
supply  train,  escorted  by  Capt  Sena's  '^*  Company  (*C'),  1st  N.  M. 
Vol.,  but  as  his  animals  also  needed  rest  I  left  him  behind  for  this 
purpose. 

''I  arrived  with  my  command  at  Port  Defiance  on  the  21st  inst, 
where  I  f oimd  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  —  say  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  was  also  fed  to  the  public  animals.  The  Utah 
Indians,  that  preceded  me  on  this  day's  march,  killed  one  man 
(Navajo)  and  captured  twenty  sheep.  Shortly  after  camping  I 
was  joined  by  nineteen  Ute  warriors,  who  had  been  operating 
against  the  Navajos  on  their  own  account  They  report  having  met 
a  party  of  Utes  returning  to  their  country  having  eleven  captives 

tamed  from  the  Bosque  Bedondo  to  their  fonner  and  present  reservation.  The 
old  post  was  located  about  sixty  miles  southeast  of  the  present  post  and  not 
far  from  Grant  station  on  the  Coast  Lines  of  the  Santa  F6  System  of  raihrays. 
The  new  Fort  Wingate  is  located  at  the  Ojo  del  Oso,  where  there  was  origin- 
ally a  temporary  post  caUed  Fort  Fauntleroy,  afterward  Fort  Lyon,  abandoned 
(practically)  in  1862  at  the  time  of  the  Texan  invasion  of  New  Mexico. 

SIS  Captain  A.  B.  Carey,  Thirteenth  U.  8.  Infantry,  who  afterwards  was 
appointed  major  and  paymaster  and  was  retired  February  12,  1899,  when  pay- 
master general  of  the  army,  having  filled  all  the  intermediate  grades  in  the  pay 
corps.    Ante,  vol.  ii,  pp.  383,  notes  306,  307. 

i^^Ante,  voL  ii,  p.  378,  note  301;  388,  note  314. 
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(women  and  children)  and  that  there  are  two  other  parties  now  in 
this  eonntry.  They  themselves  saw  no  Navajos.  I  hired  five  of  the 
party  as  spies. 

''I  remained  at  Fort  Defiance  on  the  21st.  On  the  22d  I  left  for 
this  place  with  the  board  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  Fort  Canby, 
taking  with  me  the  Field  and  Staff  and  70  men  of  the  command,  and 
&e  Ute  Indiana  About  one  third  the  distance  from  Defiance  I  left 
the  command,  and  pushed  on  with  the  Utea  When  about  nine 
miles  from  this  point>  and  on  the  Bio  de  Pueblo  Colorado,  we  came 
on  a  small  party  of  Navajos  and  killed  three  men.  From  a  Pah- 
Ute  woman  captured  I  ascertained  that  a  strcmg  party  of  Navajos^ 
with  a  large  herd  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses,  were  at  a  pond  of 
water  about  25  miles  west  of  here,  and  would  remain  there  all  night. 
I  immediately  determined  to  pursue  them  with  the  command  as 
soon  as  possible  after  its  arrival  It  reached  here  about  5  o'clock 
pjc.  and  at  7:30  p.h.  I  started.  At  5  o'clock  next  morning  (23)  I 
arrived  at  the  water,  only  to  find  that  the  Navajos  with  their  stock 
had  left  the  previous  evening.  I  followed  their  trail  for  two  hours, 
and  until  many  of  the  horses  had  given  out,  and  only  returned  on 
my  own  conviction,  supported  by  the  superior  knowledge  of  Ean-a- 
at-sa^  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  oveiitake  them  without  to  travel 
some  ninety  miles  without  water,  and  this  my  horses  could  not  do. 

"On  my  return  route  the  Ute  Indians  killed  eight  Navajos,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  twelve  killed  since  my  arrival  in  this  country. 

"I  arrived  at  this  place  with  the  party  yesterday  evening,  at  5 
o'clock,  having  been  nearly  thirty-six  hours  continuously  in  the 
saddle. 

''The  remainder  of  the  command  left  behind  at  Fort  Defiance  ar- 
rived here  yesterday  at  4  o  'dock,  in  the  afternoon,  also  Capt  Carey 
and  Lieutenant  Cook. 

' '  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  General  command- 
ing the  Department  to  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  Ute 
Indians,  and  earnestly  request  that  I  may  be  authorized  to  send  an 
officer  to  their  country  to  employ  at  leaat  thirty  more  Utes  as  spies 
for  the  expedition. 

"I  am.  Captain,  very  respectfully, 

"Your  most  obedient  servant, 

'*C.  Cabson. 
"Colonel  1st  Cav.  N.  M.  Vol.  Commanding." 

Subsequently  further  reports  were  sent  in  by  Colcmel  Carson  to 

Santa  Fe,  as  follows : 

"Headquarters,  Navajo  Expedition, 
"Fort  Canby,  N.  M.,  December  6, 1863. 
"Captain  Ben.  C.  Cutler,  A.  A.  General, 

"Hdqrs.  Dept  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
' '  Captain  :    I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the 
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Departmeiit  Commander,  that  on  tlue  ISth,  inst  I  left  this  post  with 
Co.  'C  'D/  'G,'  'H,'  and  'L,'  Ist  Cav.  N.  M.  Vol.,  dismoonted, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  country  west  of  Oraibi  ^*  villageB, 
and,  if  possible,  to  chastise  the  Navajos  inhabiting  that  region. 

''On  the  16th  I  detached  thirty  men  with  Sergeant  Andres  H^- 
rera,  Company  '  C, '  Ist  Cav.  N.  M.  Vol.,  on  a  fresh  trail  which  id- 
tersected  our  route.  The  Sergeant  followed  the  tr^  for  about 
twenty  miles^  when  he  overtook  a  small  party  of  Navajos^  two  of 
whom  he  killed,  wounded  two,  and  captured  fifty  head  of  sheep  and 
one  horse.  Enroute  the  party  came  on  a  village  lately  deserted, 
which  they  destroyed.  The  energy  and  zeal  of  the  Sergeant  and  his 
party  on  this  occasion  merits  my  warmest  approbation. 

''On  the  2l8t  arrived  at  the  Moqui  village.  I  found  on  my  ar- 
rival that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages,  except  the  Oraibis,  had 
a  misunderstanding  with  the  Navajos,  owing  to  some  injustice  per- 
petrated by  the  latter.  I  took  advantage  of  this  feeling  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  representatives  from  all  the  villages  —  Oraibi 
excepted  —  to  accompany  me  on  the  war  path.  My  object  in  in- 
sisting on  parties  of  these  people  accompanying  me  was  simply  to 
involve  them  so  far  that  they  could  not  retract;  to  bind  them  to  us, 
to  place  them  in  antagonism  to  the  Navajos.  They  were  of  some 
service  and  manifested  a  great  desire  to  aid  us  in  every  respect 

' '  While  on  this  subject  I  would  respectfully  represent  that  these 
people,  numbering  some  four  thousand  souls,  are  in  a  most  depl<v- 
able  condition,  for  the  fact  that  the  country  for  several  miles 
around  their  village  is  quite  barren,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of 
vegetation.  They  have  no  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and 
th^r  only  dependence  for  subsistence  is  on  the  little  com  they  ndse 
when  the  weather  is  propitious,  which  is  not  always  the  case  in  this 
latitude.  They  are  a  peaceable  people,  have  never  robbed  or  mur- 
dered the  people  of  New  Mexico,  and  act  in  eveiy  way  worthy  of 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Government.  Of  the  bounty  so  unspar- 
ingly bestowed  by  it  on  the  other  Pueblo  Indians — aye  even  on  the 
marauding  bands  —  they  have  never  tasted.*^"  And  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Bureau  be  called  to 
this  matter.  I  understand  that  a  couple  of  years  annuities  for  the 
Navajos  not  distributed  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs  at  Santa  Fe,  and  I  consider  that  if  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  legal,  these  goods  should  be  bestowed  on  these 
people. 

"Before  my  arrival  at  Oraibi  I  was  credibly  informed  that  the 
people  of  that  village  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Navajos,  and 

214  One  of  the  Hopi  pueblos. 

*^^Ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  148,  note  157;  192,  note  208;  423,  note  428;  429,  note 
436;  447,  note  470;  450,  note  475;  384,  417,  note  418. 
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on  reaehing  there  I  caused  to  be  bound  their  Oovemor  and  another 
of  their  principal  men  and  took  them  with  me  as  prisoners.  From 
the  Oraibi  villages  I  marched  my  command  sixty-fiye  miles,  with  but 
one  halt  of  two  hours,  and  at  2  o'doek  ^.m.  on  the  24th  I  arrived  at 
a  ronniDg  stream  —  a  tributary  of  the  Little  Colorado.  Next  day 
my  command  captured  one  boy  and  seven  horses  and  destroyed  an 
encampment.  The  mounted  party  while  out  scouting  that  day  had 
two  horses  give  out,  and  when  the  riders  were  returning  to  camp 
they  passed  three  concealed  Indians,  one  of  whom  fired  off  his  rifle 
in  the  air,  and  then  rode  towards  them.  On  his  approach  the  sol- 
diens  were  going  to  shoot  him,  but  owing  to  his  gesticulating  they  al- 
lowed him  to  draw  nigh.  He  had  two  rifles  on  his  saddle,  both  of 
which  the  soldiers  took,  after  which  th^  allowed  him  to  depart  as 
he  came.  One  of  the  rifles  was  recognized  by  the  Mbquis  as  belcmg- 
ing  to  Manuelito,"*  a  chief  of  great  influence.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Indian,  whoever  he  was,  desired  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  me,  but  was  deterred  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  sol- 
diers. 

''On  the  25th  we  captured  one  woman  and  child,  about  five  hun- 
dred head  of  sheep  and  goats^  and  seventy  head  of  horses,  and  de- 
stroyed another  Indian  encampment  There  were  five  Indians  with 
this  herd,  but  on  our  approach  they  fied.  About  three  miles  from 
this  encampment  the  spies  gave  us  the  information.  The  mounted 
party  and  a  few  of  the  olBScers  immediately  rode  forward.  Capt. 
MeCabe,  Lieut  Dowhin,  Mr.  J.  C.  Edgar,  myself  and  Lieuts.  Mur- 
phy and  Montoya,  with  those  of  the  mounted  party,  were  the  first 
to  arrive  at  the  herds,  but  only  in  time  to  see  the  Indians  climbing 
the  very  steep  sides  of  the  Canon  of  the  Little  Colorado  where  their 
herd  was,  and  out  of  our  reach.  The  conduct  of  the  above  named 
gentlemen  on  this  occasion  is  worthy  of  commendation.  Had  our 
horses  been  in  fit  condition  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  would 
have  been  a:iabled  to  overhaul  these  Indians,  but  they  were  unable 
to  travel  sufficiently  quick,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been 

M  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Navajo  chiefs.  When  Governor  Herriwetlier 
eonferred  with  the  Navajoa  in  1855  about  putting  an  end  to  murdera  and  rob- 
beries eommitted  by  members  of  his  tribe,  the  head  chief  avowed  that  he  could 
not  command  the  obedience  of  his  people  and  resigned.  The  chiefs  present  at 
the  eooneil  thereupon  deeted  Manuelito  to  fill  the  place;  the  lawless  element 
did  not  cease  their  depredations  and  the  obligation  to  surrender  evildoers  was 
no  greater  than  it  had  been  because  the  Senate  neglected  to  confirm  the  treaty 
ngned  at  the  conference.  When  Ck>l.  D.  S.  Miles  started  out  to  punish  the 
NaTEJo  in  1859  he  destroyed  the  houses  and  shot  the  horses  and  cattle  belong- 
ing to  Manuelito 's  band.  When  the  Navajo  finally  applied  themselves  thor- 
oughly to  peaceful  and  productive  pursuits  their  old  war  chief  was  chosen  to 
take  eommand  of  the  native  police  force  that  was  organized  in  1872.  He  died 
in  1893.  << Dunn's  Massacres  of  the  Mountains,"  Handbook  of  American  In- 
dians. 
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the  three  days  previous  withoat  sofScient  rest,  and  with  bat  little 
grass.  I  encamped  on  the  table  lands  of  the  river,  and  that  night 
sent  out  spies,  who,  on  their  return,  informed  me  that  Navajos  were 
in  the  vieinity. 

''At  dayligrht  next  morning  I  soit  out  two  parties  of  fifty  men 
eaeh  under  the  command  of  Capts.  Pf ^ffer  and  MeCabe  to  examine 
the  localities  iadicated  by  the  spies  as  occupied  by  the  Navajoi 
The  parties  returned  to  camp  late  at  night  without  having  found 
any  Indians,  although  they  found  every  indication  of  whi^  they 
had  been  rec^itly.  In  some  places  the  fires  were  still  buniing. 
Prom  this  place  to  where  the  Navajos  went  is  three  days  without 
water,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  ]ld}exican  boy,  taken  captive  some  time 
since  by  the  Navajos^  and  recaptured  by  Capt.  UteCabe.  This  my 
animals  could  not  stand,  and  I  was  reluctantly  oUiged  to  let  them 
go  unmolested.  Our  camp  of  this  day  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
northeast  of  the  San  Prancisco  Mountaina 

''On  my  return  to  Moqui  I  took  a  different  route  from  the  one  I 
came,  but  on  neither  road  is  water  to  be  found  for  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles.  While  enroute  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  I  discovered 
at  a  distance  the  smoke  of  an  Indian  encampment  I  took  with  me 
the  mounted  party  and  fifty  Infantry,  with  the  hope  of  being  aUe 
to  surprise  them.  After  a  rapid  march  of  about  eight  miles  we 
came  to  the  valley,  at  the  opposite  side  of  which  were  the  Indians^ 
but,  being  obliged  to  descend  a  steep  hill,  in  view,  the  Indians,  oi 
which  there  were  five,  managed  to  escape.  They  left  behind  them 
their  shields,  clothing,  etc.,  and  we  captured  one  horse  and  four 
oxen. 

"I  arrived  yesterday  at  the  post  and  as  soon  as  the  animals  are 
su£Sciently  rested  I  shall  send  a  command  to  examine  the  Canon  de 
Chelly,  and  the  smaller  canons  that  intersect  it  Were  I  not  of  the 
opinion  that  but  a  few,  if  any,  Navajos  are  in  the  CaSon,  I  dioald 
have  paid  it  a  visit  long  since,  but  of  that  I  convinced  myself  while 
in  that  vicinity  in  September. 

"To  the  Zuni  Indians,  whom  I  employed  as  spies,  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted for  the  zeal  and  ability  displayed  by  them,  particularly  the 
Governors  Mauana  and  Salvador,  the  latter  of  whom  acted  as  my 
interpreter  with  the  other  Indians. 

"The  boy  who  was  taken  by  us  on  the  24th  I  allowed  to  go  off  that 
he  might  communicate  to  the  Navagos  the  intentions  of  the  GtenersJ 
Commanding  in  regard  to  them,  of  which  I  took  particular  pains  to 
inform  him. 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  owing  to  the  extended  operations  of  our 
armies  elsewhere,  that  those  of  my  command  may  be  overlooked, 
but  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  no  troops  of  the  United  States  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  endure  as  much  hardship  as  did  the  men  of 
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my  command  on  this  scout;  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  all  was 
borne  by  the  utmost  cheerf ubiess,  both  by  ofBcers  and  men. 

'^I  enclose  herewith  the  report  of  Major  F.  T.  Abreu,  command- 
ing Fort  Canby,  and  sub-reports  showing  his  operations  at  the  post 
during  my  absence  on  scout.    I  am.  Captain,  very  respectfully, 

**Your  most  obedient  servant, 

**CoL  Ist  Cav.  N.  M.  Vol.  Commanding." 

**  Headquarters,  Navajo  Expedition, 
'*Fort  Canby,  New  Mexico,  December  26,  1863. 

Captain  B.  C.  Cutler,  A.  A.  General, 

Hdqrs.  Dept.  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

*  *  Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the 
General  Commanding  that  I  have  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  visit  the  Canon  de  Chelly  and  will  leave  this  post  for  that 
purpose  with  my  command  on  the  third  or  fourth  of  next  month. 
To  enable  me  to  do  this  I  will  be  compelled  to  use  the  ox  train  en- 
route  to  this  post  with  Company  *E'  to  transport  my  stores  to  the 
west  end  of  the  caoon,  where  I  shall  establish  a  depot  from  whence 
to  operate.  I  will  send  a  command  to  the  east  opening  to  co- 
operate with  that  at  the  west.  This  command  I  will  be  able  to  fur- 
nish with  pack  animals. 

'*The  command  sent  out  under  Major  Jos6  D.  Sena  returned,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  without  having  overtaken  the  Indians.  I  respect- 
fully transmit  his  report. 

"I  have  in  the  field  at  present  two  parties  of  fifty  men  each  op- 
erating in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mesa  la  Vaca,  where  I  have  good  rear 
son  to  believe  there  are  Indians,  whom  I  trust  will  be  captured. 

**In  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  a  considerable  fall  of  snow, 
which  shall  greatly  facilitate  my  operations  against  the  Canon  de 
Chelly.  Of  one  thing  the  General  may  rest  assured,  that  before  my 
return  all  that  is  connected  with  this  canon  will  cease  to  be  a  mys- 
tery. It  will  be  thoroughly  explored,  if  perseverance  and  zeal  with 
the  numbers  at  my  command  can  accomplish. 

**I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully, 

*'Your  most  obedi^it  servant, 

"C.  Cabson, 
"Colonel  1st  Cavalry  N.  M.,  Vol.  Commanding. 

''Headquarters,  Navajo  Expedition, 
' '  Fort  Canby,  N.  M.,  January  23, 1864. 
''Captain  Ben  C.  Cutler,  A.  A.  General, 

"Hdqrs.  Dept.  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
' '  Captain  :    I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the 
General  Commanding  that  on  the  6th  inst,  I  left  this  post  on  an  ex- 
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peditian  to  the  Cafion  de  Chelly  with  14  commissioned  (rfbien  and 
375  enlisted  men.  Owing  to  the  depth  of  snow  <mi  the  mountaiiis 
which  divides  the  valleys  of  this  secticm  with  those  of  the  Pueblo 
Colorado,  it  took  my  command  three  days  to  reach  that  place,  a  dis- 
tance heretofore  acccMnpliahed  in  one  day.  While  ennmte  on  the 
8th  inst  my  escort  killed  one  warrior.  On  my  arrival  at  the  Pueblo 
Colorado,  I  was  joined  by  the  ox  train  and  its  escort  under  Major 
Jo86  D.  Sena,  which  I  had  sent  forward  oa  the  3rd  with  the  eipecta- 
tion  that  he  would  have  time  to  recuperate  his  animals  before  the 
arrival  of  my  command.  In  this  I  was  disappointed,  as  it  took  his 
command  five  days  to  make  twenty-five  miles,  and  with  a  loss  of 
twenty-seven  oxen.  This  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  lighten  the 
loads  and  leave  one  wagon,  to  enable  me  to  accomplish  my  object, 
which  I  did,  leaving  behind  ten  days  rations  for  my  command  and 
twenty-five  men  as  a  guard. 

''On  the  12th  I  arrived  at  the  west  opening  of  Canon  de  Chellj. 
In  the  morning  I  made  a  detour  to  the  right  of  the  line  of  march 
with  my  staff  and  escort,  and  struck  the  canon  about  six  miles  from 
the  mouth.    Wishing  to  reconnoiter  a  little  previous  to  commendng 
operations,  I  proceeded  up  the  canon  on  the  south  side  some  four  or 
five  miles  further,  but  could  find  no  means  of  descending  to  the  bot^ 
tom  of  the  canon,  the  height  of  the  sides  averaging  about  one  thoa- 
sand  feet  and  nearly  perpendicular.    I  saw  several  Indians  on  the 
opposite  or  north  side  of  the  canon,  but  out  of  range  of  our  small 
arms.    Shortly  after  my  return  to  the  camp.  Sergeant  Andres  Her- 
rera  of  Co.  'C,'  whom  I  sent  out  with  fifty  men  the  previous  night, 
returned,  bringing  in  two  women  and  two  children  prisoners  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  sheep  and  goats,  and  having  killed  eleven 
Indians.    As  I  expected,  at  daylight  he  discovered  a  faint  trail,  and 
following  it  up  rapidly  overtook  the  Indians  as  they  were  about  to 
enter  the  Canon  de  Chelly  —  when  he  immediately  attacked  them, 
with  the  result  as  above  stated.    This  is  the  second  occasion  which 
I  have  had  to  record  my  sense  of  the  energy  and  ability  displayed 
by  the  Sergeant  in  the  succesef  ul  canying  out  of  my  orders,  and  I 
respectfully  recommend  him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  General 
Commanding. 

''On  the  morning  of  the  13th  I  sent  out  two  commands  to  operate 
on  each  side  of  tli^  canon,  with  three  days  rations  in  haversackB. 
The  first  consisting  of  Companies  '  B '  and  '  G, '  1st  Cav.  N.  M.  Vol., 
under  command  of  Gapt.  A.  B.  Carey,  13th  U.  S.  Infty.,  on  the 
south,  and  the  second  command  composed  of  Companies  'E'  and 
'D,'  1st  Cav.  N.  M.  Vol.,  under  command  of  Captain  Joseph  Bemey, 
1st  Cav.  N.  M.  YoL,  on  the  north  side.  I  accompanied  the  former 
party,  being  very  anxious  about  the  safety  of  Captain  Pfeiffer's 
command,  whom  I  had  sent  out  from  Fort  Canby  to  operate  from 
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the  east  opening,  and  wishing  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  canon,  with  a  view  to  operating  within  it  I  discovered  the 
place  where  Sergeant  Herrera  had  the  fight  the  day  previous. 
Found  eleven  dead  bodies  and  five  wounded  (two  mortally).  The 
other  three,  though  badly  wounded,  owing  to  the  skill  and  care  be- 
stowed on  them  by  Dr.  Shout,  will  no  doubt  recover. 

''On  the  14th  the  command  continued  its  march  to  a  point  whence 
a  view  of  the  canon  was  unobstructed  to  near  its  eastern  outlet ;  and 
being  unable  to  discover  any  signs  of  Capt.  Pfeiffer's  command,  or 
any  f redi  sign  of  Indians,  and  there  being  no  grass  for  the  animals 
of  my  escort^  I  determined  to  return.  I  also  satisfied  myself  of  the 
feasibility  of  flanking  the  south  side  of  the  canon  from  west  to  east, 
without  much  trouble,  there  being  no  intersecting  canons  of  any  ex- 
tent On  my  return  to  the  main  camp  on  the  evening  of  this  day, 
I  found  to  my  great  surprise  and  gratification,  Captain  Pfeiffer 
and  his  party  in  camp  —  having  accomplished  an  undertaking  never 
before  successful  in  war  time  —  that  of  passing  through  the  Canon 
de  Chelly  from  east  to  west,  and  this  without  having  had  a  single 
casualty  in  his  command.  He  killed  three  Indians  (two  men)  and 
brought  in  ninety  prisoners  (women  and  diildren).  He  found  two 
bodies  of  Indians  frozen  to  death  in  the  canon.  I  respectfully  en- 
close  his  report  (marked  'A^),  which  is  very  interesting.^^^ 

siTDimn,  in  his  Massacres  of  the  MowniainSf  Harper  and  Bros.,  1886,  re- 
ferring to  Oarson's  claim  that  he  was  the  first  to  negotiate  the  CtiAoik  de 
Cbell^  says:  ''In  reality,  however,  this  mimnformation  was  universal.  No 
officer  who  entered  the  cfdlon,  judging  from  their  reports,  had  any  definite 
knowledge  of  what  his  predecessors  1^  done.  Carson,  surely,  should  have 
been  ac<^iainted  with  the  history  of  so  famous  a  place,  but,  with  an  inaccuracy 
that  is  strikingly  illustratiTe  of  the  unreliability  of  traditional  history,  he  re- 
ported that  his  troops  had  accomplished  an  undertaking  never  before  accom- 
plished in  war  time  —  that  of  passing  through  the  eaiion  de  GheI16,  from  east 
to  west" 

Carson,  neyertheless.  is  correct  in  the  statement  which  he  made,  all  of  which 
is  not  quoted  l^  Mr.  Dunn;  the  statement  as  to  Captain  Pfeiffer 's  exploit  is 
qualified  by  the  language  "without  a  single  casualty  in  his  command."  Fur- 
thermore, Carson  and  Carleton  both  did  know  the  history  of  the  calion;  see 
Carson's  report  from  Taos,  N.  M.,  post, 

Dunn  never  visited  the  Cafion  de  Chelle;  aU  of  his  information  relative  to 
the  cafion  was  second-hand  or  obtained  from  books  and  reports.  Colonel 
Pfeiffer,  a  "Paladin  of  Fighters"  was  the  first  to  pass  through  the  cafion  in 
which  were  located  the  "castles"  or  "forts"  of  the  Navajos.  These  were  the 
houses  of  the  pre-historic  cliff-dwellers.  Colonel  Pfeiffer,  m  his  report  to  Car- 
son says:  "During  the  passage  of  the  canyon,  I  observed  plenty  of  oak,  Cot- 
tonwood and  scrub-oak,  which  grew  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain's  declivity; 
the  hiDsides  at  the  entrance  and  for  the  first  twelve  miles,  jutting  down,  almost 
perpendicular,  to  the  level  of  the  cafion  which  was  very  narrow  and  confined 
to  tiie  channel  of  the  creek. 

"I  encamped  that  evening  in  a  secure  place,  where  plenty  of  wood  was  to 
be  obtained ;  the  remains  of  some  old  Indian  lodges.  Here  I  saw  several  eas- 
Ues  or  vUlageSf  one  of  which  I  named  Castle  Oar^,  in  honor  of  Captain  A.  B. 
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'' WMe  enroute  ma  my  retam  to  camp  I  was  joined  by  three  In- 
dians  with  a  flag  of  truce,  requesting  permission  to  come  in  with 
their  people  and  submit.  I  told  them,  through  my  interpreter,  that 
they  and  their  people  might  come  unmolested,  to  my  camp  up  to  10 
o'clock  AJM.  next  day,  but  that  after  that  time  if  they  did  not  come 
my  soldiers  would  hunt  them  up,  and  the  work  of  destruction  re- 
commence. Accordingly,  next  morning,  before  the  time  appointed, 
sixty  Indians  arrived.  They  had  made  known  to  them  the  intention 
of  the  Government  in  regard  to  them,  and  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  immigrate  to  the  Bosque  Bedondo.  They  declare  that  owing 
to  the  operation  of  my  ocmimand  they  are  in  a  complete  state  of  star- 
vation, and  that  many  of  their  women  and  children  have  died  from 
this  cause.  They  also  state  that  they  would  have  come  in  long  since, 
but  they  believed  it  was  a  war  of  extermination,  and  that  they  were 
agreeably  surprised  and  delighted  to  learn  the  contrary  from  an  dd 
captive  whom  I  had  sent  back  to  them  for  this  purpose.  I  issued 
them  some  meat  and  they  asked  permission  to  return  to  their  haunts 
and  collect  the  ranainder  of  their  people.  I  directed  them  to  meet 
me  at  this  post  in  ten  days.  They  have  all  arrived  here  according 
to  promise,  and  many  of  them  with  others  joining  and  traveling  in 
with  Capt  Carey's  command.  This  command  of  seventy-flve  men, 
I  conferred  upon  Capt  Carey  at  his  own  request,  he  being  desirous 
of  passing  through  this  stupendous  canon.  I  sent  the  party  to  re- 
turn through  the  cancm  from  west  to  east,  that  all  the  peaeh  orch- 
ards, of  which  there  were  many,  should  be  destroyed,  as  well  as  the 

Carey,  ehief  quartemuuter  of  the  ezpedition.  This  straeture  was  located  hi^ 
up,  among  the  rocks,  solidly  bailt  and  remarkable  for  its  sabstantial  and  beaa- 
tifiil  masonrj,  and  denoting  taste  on  the  part  of  the  mde  barbarians,  when 
most  probably  some  of  the  chiefs  resided  in  the  summer,  the  yiDage  being  in- 
accessible  to  the  footprints  of  the  white  man ;  and  near  to  it  in  the  cafion,  was 
a  lar^  orchard  of  peaeh  trees,  but  on  account  of  the  fighting  and  necessity 
of  being  on  the  constant  lookout,  I  was  unable  to  destroy  them. 

''From  this  point  westward  the  cafion  widens,  the  rodiy  precipice  being 
about  one  thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  higli.  At 
some  places  it  spreads  out  like  a  beautiful  sayanna  where  the  cornfields  of  the 
savages  are  laid  out  with  farmer-like  taste  and  supplied  with  acequias  for  ir- 
rigauon.  At  other  places  the  cafion  is  confined  to  a  narrow  compass  in  sigiag, 
meandering  course,  with  high  projecting  rocks  and  houses  built  tiiereon,  per- 
forated with  caverns  and  mountain  fastnesses  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground  as  hiding  plaeea 

"Here  the  Navajos  sought  refuge  when  pursued  by  the  invading  force, 
whether  of  neighboring  tri^  or  the  arms  of  the  government^  and  here  they 
were  enabled  to  jump  about  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks  like  mountain  eati» 
hallooing  at  me,  swearing  and  cursing  and  threatening  vengeance  on  my  com- 
mand in  every  variety  of  Spanish  they  were  capable  of  mastering.  A  couple 
of  shots  from  my  soldiers  with  the  trusty  rifles  caused  the  redridns  to  <£b' 
perse  instantly,  and  gave  me  a  safe  passage  through  this  celebrated  Gibrtltsr 
of  Navajodom." 

Golonel  Pf  eiif er  entered  the  cafion  at  the  head  of  Oafion  del  Muerto  sad 
passed  through  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  main  Oafion  de  Ohellft. 
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dweUings  of  the  Indians.  I  sent  a  oompetent  person  with  the  com- 
mand to  make  some  sketches  of  the  canon,  whidi,  with  a  written  de- 
scription of  the  canon  by  Gapt.  Carey  in  the  shape  of  a  report 
(marked  'B'),  I  respectfully  enclose. 

"This  evening  (the  15th)  Capt.  Bemey  returned  with  his  oom- 
mandy  having  aecomplished  the  object  of  his  scout,  with  his  usual 
energy  and  ability.  His  party  surprised  and  killed  two  Indians  and 
captured  four. 

''Having  accomplished  all  that  was  possible  in  this  vicinity,  I  de- 
termined to  return  to  Fort  Canby  for  the  purpose  of  being  present 
to  receive  the  Indians  as  they  arrived,  and  take  measures  to  send 
out  expeditions  in  other  directions,  as  I  feel  certain  that  now  is  the 
time  to  prosecute  the  campaign  with  vigor  and  effect:  The  speedy 
removal  of  all  the  Indians  north  and  west  of  the  Little  Bed  River. 

**0n  my  first  return  to  camp  I  was  visited  by  four  warriors^  who 
stated  that  they  came  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Juanica  Mountains; 
that  they  had  great  fears  of  being  killed  on  approaching  our  camp, 
but  that  their  neoeiasities  overcame  their  fears.  They  say  that  many 
rich  Indians  would  come,  but  that  they  were  afraid.  He  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  intelligent  I  furnished  with  provisions,  and 
evidence  of  his  having  been  in  my  camp,  and  he  wUlingly  agreed  to 
go  to  those  Indians  and  assure  them  of  the  protection  of  the  troops, 
provided  that  they  came  in  with  the  bona  fide  intention  of  immi- 
grating. At  this  camp  I  left  the  captives,  with  three  companies 
and  the  ox  train  under  Major  Sena,  and  pushed  ahead  myself  with 
two  companies  and  the  mule  train.  I  directed  Major  Sena  to  re- 
main four  whole  days  at  the  Pueblo  Colorado  to  recuperate  his  ani- 
mals.    He  has  not  yet  arrived. 

''I  arrived  at  this  post  on  the  21st  inst.,  after  an  absence  of  six- 
teen days.  I  found  on  my  arrival  about  one  hundred  and  ten  (110) 
Indians  who  accompanied  Captain  Carey's  command.  Since  then 
several  parties  have  arrived,  until  the  number  now  drawing  rations 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy  (170).  This  does  not  include  small 
children.  I  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  a  train  which  should 
have  arrived  here  two  days  since.  Should  it  not  arrive  by  Friday, 
I  shall  send  those  Indians  by  transportation  from  the  post  In 
summing  up  the  immediate  results  of  my  operations  on  this  ex- 
pedition, I  find  the  following:  Ealled,  23;  prisoners,  34;  volun- 
tarily surrendered,  200  souls ;  captured,  200  h€^  of  sheep. 

"Li  addition  we  have  thoroughly  explored  this  heretofore  un- 
known stronghold,  and  Canon  de  Chelly  has  ceased  to  be  a  mystery. 

' '  But  it  is  to  the  ulterior  effects  of  tilie  expedition  that  I  look  for 
the  greatest  results.  We  have  shown  the  Indians  that  in  no  place, 
however  formidable  or  inaccessible  in  their  opinion,  are  they  safe 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  troops  of  this  command ;  and  have  convinced 
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a  large  portion  of  them  that  the  struggle  on  their  part  is  a  hopeleas 
one.  We  have  also  demonstrated  that  the  intentions  of  the  (jovem- 
ment  toward  them  are  eminently  humane,  and  dictated  by  an  earn- 
est desire  to  promote  their  welfare ;  that  the  principle  is  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  save  them  if  they  are  disposed  to  be  saved. 

''When  all  this  is  understood  by  the  Navajos  generally,  as  it  soon 
will  be,  and  they  become  convinced  that  destruction  will  follow  on 
resistance,  then  they  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  tiiem  of  peace  and  plenty  under  the  fostering  caro  of 
the  Oovemment;  as  do  all  those  now  with  whom  I  have  had  any 
means  of  communicating.  They  are  arriving  almost  hourly,  and 
will,  I  believe,  continue  to  arrive  until  ihe  last  Indian  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country  is  enroute  to  the  Bosque  Bedondo.  The  b^iefits  to 
the  Qovemment,  and  the  Territory,  of  the  wise  policy  induced  by 
the  (General  commanding  with  regard  to  these  Indians  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated.*^"    That  any  treaties  hitherto  made  with  the 

^^^Ante,  vol.  ii,  p.  433.  Belative  to  the  failure  of  concentration  of  the 
Navajos  at  the  Bosque,  Dunn,  Mauaoret  of  the  Mountains,  op.  dt.,  pp.  464, 
465,  466,  declares:  "There  is  a  generaUy  prevailing  impression  in  regard  to 
the  results  of  Carson's  expedition  sinular  to  the  above  statement  and  possibly 
derived  from  it.  The  great  success  of  the  expedition  was  not  in  immediate 
effect  but  in  the  ulterior  results  of  the  campaign,  which  Carson,  with  his  keen 
foresight  anticipated.  This  prediction  proved  substantially  a  true  one.  The 
Navajos  came  in  so  fast  that  General  Carleton's  resources  were  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  support  them.  By  February  20,  750  had  surrendered  at  Los  Pinos, 
and  been  forwarded  to  the  Bosque.  On  February  24,  1,650  were  reported 
surrendered  at  Fort  Canby.  On  February  24,  1,300  more  were  reported  from 
Los  Pinos.  By  March  11,  1,500  more  had  come  in  at  Fort  Canby  and  Oorleton 
notiiled  Carson  that  he  could  not  take  care  of  more  than  one  additional  thous- 
and. By  July  8,  there  were  6,321  at  the  Bosque  and  1,000  more  at  Fort  Can^y- 
The  war  was  evidentiy  ended  |  Fort  Canby  was  ordered  abandoned  in  August 
and  the  troops  sent  into  Arizona.  Carson  was  sent  to  the  Plains  to  fight 
Kiowas  and  Comanches  with  200  Ute  warriors  who  had  volunteered  to  go  if 
allowed  what  they  could  capture. 

' '  The  evil  quiUities  of  the  ronoval  and  concentration  had  begun  to  show  as 
soon  as  success  had  been  attained.  The  number  of  Navajos  had  been  under- 
estimated by  Carleton.  Carson  maintained  that  there  were  at  least  12,000  of 
them,  and,  if  any  credit  can  be  given  to  subsequent  statistics  he  was  rig^t,  but 
Carleton  insisted  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  over  8,000;  there  must  not 
be;  it  would  spoil  the  Bosque  system  if  there  were.  The  greatest  number  ever 
at  the  Bosque  Bedondo  was  between  nine  and  ten  thousand;  the  remainder  of 
the  nation  lurked  in  their  old  haunts  or  fell  back  to  the  desert  regions  of 
Arizona  and  Utah  to  avoid  the  troops.  Of  course  under  the  system  of  volun- 
tary surrender,  the  worst  Indians,  the  ones  whose  surveillance  was  most  desir- 
able did  not  come  in;  but  the  removal  of  the  others  left  them  plenty  of  room 
in  their  own  country  and  this  with  the  fear  of  the  troops  kept  them  quiet. 
The  troops  attacked  them  whenever  they  met  them  for  several  years  after- 
ward. The  expense  of  caring  for  the  exiled  Navajos  was  very  great.  The 
New  Mexicans  offered  to  relieve  the  government  of  a  portion  of  tills  burden 
by  a  system  of  'binding  out'  but  the  offer  was  declined;  and  also  all  the 
Navajos  who  had  been  kept  at  the  army  posts  'for  whatever  purpose'  were 
required  to  be  sent  to  the  Bosque.    There  was  difficulty  between  Navajos  and 
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people  —  so  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  their  country, 
were  entirely  disregarded  as  soon  as  the  force  applied  to  them  was 
removed  and  both  from  inclination  and  from  want  they  recom- 
menced to  murder  and  rob  the  citizens.  The  policy  of  placing  them 
on  a  reservation  changes  all  this.  The  force  will  still  bear  upon 
them ;  and  their  wants  will  be  supplied,  until  such  time  as  they,  by 
thdr  industry,  are  able  to  supply  tiiemselves. 

"In  the  accompanying  communication  from  Captain  A.  B.  Carey, 
Chief  QuartermajBter,  (marked  'C'))  you  wiUi  perceive  that  Sgt 
Martin  Bird  of  Company  'K'  of  my  regiment  has  had  a  fight  with 
a  party  of  Navajos  at  Ojo  del  Oso,  in  which  he  was  successful.  The 
conduct  of  the  Sergeant  is  deserving  of  praise. 

"To  the  officers  and  men  of  my  command  I  return  thanks,  for  the 
zealous  and  efScient  manner  in  which  they  have  seconded  my  efforts 
on  this,  as  on  all  previous  occasions. 

"To  Papt  A.  B.  Carey,  my  Chief  Quartermaster,  I  am  greatly 
indebted,  not  only  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  displayed  by 
him  in  management  of  his  department,  but  for  the  valuable  assis- 
tance on  other  occasions;  as  also  to  my  Chief  Commissary,  Lieut 
P.  Cook,  5th  Infty.  U.  S.  A. 

"I  am  especially  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  my  act- 
ing Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Lieut  L.  F.  Murphy,  1st  Cav.  N. 
M.  Vol.,  and  I  particularly  recommend  him  to  the  favorable  notice 
of  the>  Oeneral  commanding  as  a  most  efficient  and  ^ergetic  officer. 

"My  thanks  are  due  to  Surgeon  A.  F.  Peck,  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon J.  H.  Shout,  for  their  untiring  attention  to  their  duties. 

"I  am.  Captain,  very  respectfully, 

"Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"C.  Carson, 
"Colonel  Ist  N.  M.  Vol.,  Commanding." 

"Headquarters,  Navajo  Expedition, 

"Fort  Canby,  N.  M.,  April  10, 1864. 
' '  (General  J.  H.  Carleton, 

"Commanding  Department  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Oekebal  :    I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 

Meoealeros  at  their  new  home.  The/  had  been  ttiemiee  of  old  and  there  was 
nothing  to  bring  about  a  reconeiliation.  Their  customa  differed.  The  Mes- 
ealero  women  were  chaste  but  had  no  part  in  the  eontrol  of  the  tribe;  the 
Navajo  women  were  very  dissolute  and  exercised  a  strong  influence  in  the  tribal 
goTemment.  The  Mesealeros  were  the  bolder  warriors  but  they  were  far 
inferior  in  numbers.  The  tribal  jealousies  were  a^^gravated  by  petfy  aggres- 
sions and  hectoring.  The  Apaches  accused  the  Navajos  of  Sampling  down 
their  crops  and  otherwise  annoying  them.  The  reservation  authorities  made 
the  matter  worse  by  removing  the  Mesealeros  from  the  land  they  had  been 
cultivating  and  giving  it  to  the  Navajos.  The  Mesealeros  then  claimed  the 
fulfillment  of  a  promise  to  them  of  a  reservation  in  their  own  country  and 
when  this  was  reiused  they  went  without  permission  and  began  ho^ilities. ' ' 


it 
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communication  of  the  1st  inaL,  a  copy  of  which.  I  respectfully  en- 
close as  you  requested. 

' '  On  tibe  13th  inst.  I  shall  send  from  here  all  the  Indians  who  may 
be  here  at  that  time.  I  have  now  here  two  hundred  and  sixteen. 
As  they  are  poor  the  sooner  they  go  to  work  to  raise  grain  the  better. 

''I  have  unofBcially  learned  that  Captain  McCabe  lost  while  en- 
route  by  desertion  one  hundred  Indians,'^'  headed  by  a  son  of  the 
liate  Chief  Juanico;  cause,  want  of  sufficient  to  eat  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  you  the  propriety  and  good  feeling  of  giving 
to  the  Indians,  while  at  Ports  Canby  and  Wingate,  and  while  ^i- 
route  to  the  Bo8(Iue  Bedondo,  a  sufficiency  to  eat.  It  is  here  and 
when  enroute  that  we  must  convince  them  by  our  treatment  of  them 
of  the  kind  intentions  of  the  Gh>vemment  towards  them,  otherwise 
I  fear  that  they  will  lose  confidence  in  our  promises,  and  desert  also. 
As  suspicion  enters  so  lai^ly  into  the  composition  of  the  Indian 
character  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  not  to  awaken  it 
by  acts  oontraiy  to  the  promisea  I  think  one  pound  of  beef  or 
flour,  wheat  or  com,  is  entirely  too  small  an  allowance  for  an  able 
bodied  Indian  for  one  day. 

''The  strength  of  this  oommand  for  duty  is  nine  officers  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  enlisted  men.  Of  this  number  one  officer 
and  thirty  soldiers  are  in  the  field  as  a  protection  to  the  Navajos 
enroute  from  south  of  the  Bed  River  against  attacks  from  the 
Pueblo  Indians  or  the  Apaches.  There  is  also  a  force  at  the  herd 
camp.  All  the  available  transportation  at  the  post  will  be  sent 
away  on  Wednesday  with  the  Navajos  then  here ;  and  an  escort  will 
leave  to  accompany  it;  it  will,  therefore,  be  impossible  for  me,  at 
present,  to  send  a  force  against  the  Apaches. 

n9Col.  E.  W.  Eaton,  a  resident  of  New  Mexico  since  1849,  was  in  com- 
nouind  at  Fort  Wingate  when  the  Navajos  began  to  come  in  during  the  latter 
part  of  Carson's  campaign.  He  says:  "The  first  large  party  that  came  in 
there  were  about  twelve  hundred.  While  on  their  way  in  they  were  pursued 
by  a  party  of  Mexicans,  who  ran  after  them  to  take  their  flocks  and  herds^ 
and  I  had  to  send  out  troops  to  protect  them.  The  Mexicans  killed  some  of  the 
Navajos  and  captured  some  captives  and  stock.  They  were  not  troops,  but  a 
party  of  New  Mexican  citizens.  The  Indians  were  in  sufficient  force  to  have 
resisted  them,  but  were  coming  in  to  surrender  themselves,  and  made  no  resist- 
ance for  fear  the  troops  would  attack  them.  There  were  not  over  fifty  or 
sixty  in  the  party.  Some  of  the  chiefs  came  in  ahead  and  informed  me  of  the 
facte,  and  I  sent  out  troops  to  protect  the  Indians.  Several  parties  of  In- 
dians came  in  afterwards.  I  sent,  in  all,  some  four  or  five  ^ousand  from 
that  post 

' '  There  has  been  an  almost  constant  hostility  existing  between  the  Navajos 
and  Mexicans.  I  think  the  Navajos  succeeded  in  stealing  more  stock  than 
the  Mexicans,  the  latter  taking  more  captives.  I  consider  the  Mexicans  justi- 
fied in  taldng  the  Indian  children  by  way  of  retaliation  for  stock  stolen  during 
the  existence  of  hostilities.  The  Mexicans  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
unorganized  expeditions  into  the  Navajo  country  to  bring  out  stock  and  cap- 
tives." 


Thi>mas  M.  CJuebedeaux 
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''I  presume  you  have  not  received  my  last  letter  lelaliTe  to  the 
strength  of  the  Navajos,  when  yours  of  the  Ist  inst.  was  written. 
All  the  information  which  I  can  collect  on  the  subjeet  eonftmit  my 
belief  that  we  have  not  as  yet  one-half  the  tribe  at  the  Bosque  Be- 
dondo.  I  have  not  exact  information  as  to  their  aetnal  nnmben^ 
nor  can  this  information  be  got  from  either  the  prisoners,  the  Zimi 
or  the  Moqui  Indians,  all  of  whom  I  have  questioned;  nor  ean  I 
point  out  their  exact  locality;  but,  I  know  the  secti<m  of  eountry 
which  they  inhabit,  and  were  it  necessary  I  think  I  could  very  eas- 
ily find  them.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  will  be  neeessaiy  to 
go  after  them,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  all  ss^me  in  of  their 
own  account,  as  soon  as  they  can.  The  vigor  and  energy  which  has 
characterized  this  campaign  has  fully  convinced  them  of  the  f<^y 
of  further  resistance;  and  the  hostility  of  the  Pueblo  and  surround- 
ing tribes  of  Indians^  warn  them  that  their  only  security  is  in  that 
protection  which  the  Government  offers  them. 

''I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  list  of  the  Navajo  Chie&  who 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  made  with  them  by  General  Canby,  with 
such  remarks  opposite  each  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect.  It  is 
probably  that  Herrera  Grande  may  be  able  to  tell  you  the  number 
of  each  Chief's  followers,  and  so  arrive  at  an  approximation  of 
their  strength. 

**The  wisdom  of  removing  the  Navajos  from  this  country  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  better  location 
could  be  found  for  them  than  their  present  Reservation.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  place  in  this  country  sufficiently  large, 
combining  all  the  requisites  of  fuel,  water  and  productiveness  of 
soil  for  a  reservation  the  permitting  them  to  remain  in  their  own 
country  would  have  the  same  effect  as  a  treaty  of  peace  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  one  himdred  and  eighty  years  has  proven  the 
worthlessness  of  such  treaties,  and  what  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  them  by  these  savages. 

**I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

**Your  most  obedient  servant, 

**C.  Carson, 
** Colonel  1st  Cavalry,  N.  M.  Vols.,  Commanding." 

List  of  Chiefs  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  peace 

with  General  Canby 
No. 

1  Herrera  Grande — (At  the  Bosque  Redondo)  .        .        .        1 

2  Herrera  Chiqui to — (Dead) 2 

3  Agua  Grande  No.  1,  or  Totosonisne  or  Ganados  Muchos  .        3 

4  Armijo 4 

5  Manuelito —  (Known  to  be  southwest  of  L.  H.  C.  Red 

River  — **  Powerful'') 5 
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6  El  hi  jo  de  Juanico  —  (deserted  from  Capt.  McCabe  while 

enroute  to  Bosque  Bedondo) 6 

7  TotosonisDe  No.  2 7 

8  Tayoji 8 

9  Cavallada  Mucho  (el  tio  de  Baabon) 9 

10  Tocara  (see  hijo  —  southeast  of  L.  H.  C.  Bed  Biver)  10 

11  El  Placo  or  Eskato-si-ne 11 

12  El  Basbon  No.  2,  or  Basboncito  (supposed  to  have  been 

killed) 12 

13  ElBasbonNo.l 13 

14  El  Baab<m  No.  3  or  Ela 14 

15  ElCJordo 15 

16  El  Delgadito  (at  the  Bosque  Bedondo)      ....  16 

17  VicOTte  Baca 17 

18  El  Sordo  or  Esquierdo —  (supposed  to  have  been  killed)  18 

19  El  Tapador 19 

20  Soldad  Lardo  (El  hijo  de  Sarcillo  Largo  —  at  the  Bosque 

Bedondo) 20 

The  objects  of  the  expedition  against  the  Navajos  having  been 
substantially  accomplished,  Colonel  Carson  came  to  Santa  Pe,  and 
while  visiting  with  his  family  at  Taos^  saw  fit  to  write  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  Navajo  and  his  relations  with  the  Spanish  and  Mex- 
ican inhabitants  of  the  country.  This  sketch  shows  that  Carson 
was  altogether  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  country;  that  he 
knew  of  all  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  maintam  peaceful  relations  witii  this  noted  tribe ;  it  alao 
shows  that  Carson  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
country  and  was  capable  of  giving  written  expression  to  his  views 
and  information,  a  demonstration  that  this  boy  who  had  run  away 
from  an  obnoxious  apprenticeship  in  Missouri  was  not  so  entirely 
deficient  in  education  as  some  of  his  coUege^bred  critics  of  very  re- 
cent years  have  seen  fit  to  discuss  and  would  have  us  believe,  taking 
for  their  authority  the  statements  of  individuals  who  knew  Carson 
but  whose  only  claim  to  distinction  lies  in  their  being  permitted  to 
live  so  long  that  no  other  person  now  living  can  give  present  con- 
tradiction to  their  statements.  Carson  really  was  a  most  remark- 
able man  and  the  fact  that  he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  consideration 
of  the  group  of  men  who  controlled  aAairs  in  New  Mexico  during 
the  last  decade  of  his  career  is  proof  enough  of  his  capacity.    The 
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record  BhowB  that  the  volunteers,  led  by  a  man  without  a  military 
education  but  long  experienced  in  Indian  life  and  warfare,  work- 
ing harmoniously  with  a  commanding  general  of  pronounced  mili- 
tary prowess^  subjugated  the  Navajo,  a  feat  that  had  failed  of  ac- 
complishment when  attempted  by  others  of  careful  military  train- 
ing and  of  undoubted  courage. 

In  his  letter  '*^  or  sketch  of  the  events  which  made  Carson  famous 
and  which  gave  him  a  commission  as  brigadier  general  he  says  to 
(General  Carleton: 

''Taos,  New  Mexico,  Ifiay  17,  1864. 

* '  As  the  Navajo  War  is  virtually  closed  and  forever,  it  may  not 
be  considered  inappropriate  for  me  to  give  a  short  history  of  it,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  cost  the  government  so  many  valuable  lives  and 
so  much  treasure. 

' '  Since  the  first  Spanish  settlements  were  made  in  this  country  — 
a  little  less  than  two  centuries  —  the  Navajo  Indians  have  subjected 
the  people  to  a  forced  tax,  which  swallowed  up  the  fruits  of  their 
hard  earned  industry.  But  it  was  not  alone  their  property  which 
would  satisfy  them;  the  lives  and  the  honor  of  their  daughters  were 
being  continually  sacrificed  by  the  remorseless  savages;  and  it  was 
of  common  occurrence  the  carrying  into  'Captivity  Captive'  their 
innocent  children. 

"Owing  to  the  strength  of  this  tribe,  which  numbered  then  not 
less  than  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  (60  or  70,000)  eoxda  embracing 
as  it  did  some  of  those  Indians  who  now  call  themselves  'Apaches' 
but  who  still  speak  the  same  language,  and  who  are  so  alike,  and  to 
the  fact  that  they  inhabit  a  country  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
Territory;  that  this  section  was  a  'Terra  Incognita'  and  that  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  American  Continent  so  well  adapted  by  nature 
for  the  peculiar  style  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  Indians,  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  the  many  powerful  campaigns  made  against 
tiiem  by  the  Spanish  Government  were  entirely  barren  of  results  as 
to  their  subjugation. 

"By  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848,  this  Territory 
became  annexed  to  the  United  States.  In  the  furtherance  of  its 
well  known  policy  the  government  immediately  turned  its  attention 
to  the  protection  of  its  citizens.  Believing  that  the  policy  pursued 
toward  the  other  tribe  of  Indians  would  l^  effectual  in  keeping  the 
Navajos  at  peace,  agents  were  appointed  and  presents  or  annuities 
were  distributed;  and  thus  a  peace  or  rather  a  'truce'  was  estab- 
lished, to  be  broken  as  soon  as  the  want  of  food  compelled  them  to 
visit  the  settlements  in  their  predatory  manner.    From  the  fact 

no  ciopy  in  posBesnon  of  B.  E.  TwiteheD. 
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that  agiiealtare  was  unknown  amongst  them  —  that  there  was  very 
little  game  in  their  country,  and  that  they  had  to  depend  for  sub- 
sistence on  the  increase  of  the  flocks  and  herds  previously  stolen 
from  the  people,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
was  soon  disregarded,  and  again  the  work  of  murder  and  robbery 
re-oommenced.  The  government  now  tried  coercion,  and  an  expedi- 
tion was  organized  under  the  command  of  an  able  and  energetic 
oflQlcer  (Col.  Washington,  U.S.  Army),  who  after  a  short  but  vig- 
orous campaign  reduced  a  portion  of  them  to  apparent  submission. 
Again  a  treaty  was  made  and  presents  distributed,  but  like  the  first 
it  was  like  a  lull  in  ihe  storm^  which  again  renewed  its  violence,  and 
death  and  destruction  followed  in  its  path.  Another  and  several 
other  expeditions  were  organized,  all  ending  and  being  followed 
with  like  results,  not  because  the  troops  did  not  bravely,  energetical- 
ly and  intelligently  carry  out  their  instructions;  but  because  tiie 
policy  adopted  was  erroneous. 

''The  last  and  perhaps  most  successful  expedition  sent  against 
them  under  this  policy,  was  that  of  1860-61,  under  command  of 
Bvt  Col.  (now  Brig.  Gen.)  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  U.S.  Army.  The 
treaty  made  on  this  occasion  was  signed  by  twenty-two  Chiefs,  a 
greater  number  than  on  any  other  previous  occasion.  From  this 
fact  and  other  concurrent  causes,  it  was  believed  that  permanent 
peace  and  security  was  at  last  bestowed  on  the  Territory,  and  com- 
mensurate to  the  boon  was  the  joy  of  the  people.  Grain  and  other 
seeds  were  given  to  the  Indians,  and  they  made  gardens  after  their 
own  mode  and  fashion  —  they  not  having  made  much  advantage  in 
agriculture,  although  many  attempts  had  been  previously  made  dur- 
ing the  short  intervals  of  peace.  But,  alas,  we  are  shortly  to  be 
convinced  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  expecting  the  observance  of 
treaties  by  these  people,  or  of  placing  faith  in  their  promises. 

''Early  in  1861  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  all  minor  affairs 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  major  one  of  preserving  the  Union.  The 
troops  were  recalled  from  the  Navajo  country  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle,  and  hardly  had  they  left  their  stations  when  the  'war- 
whoop'  of  the  relentless  foe  smote  the  hearing  of  our  peaceable  citi- 
zens with  appalling  destruction,  the  more  appalling  from  being 
unexpected — -owing  to  their  faith  in  the  treaty  just  concluded. 
About  this  time  rumors  reached  us  of  a  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Territory  by  the  Texans,  and  all  the  available  force  was  needed  to 
repel  it,  and  the  Navajos  were  consequently  undisturbed  in  their 
infernal  work  of  destruction.  Well  did  they  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  Never  before  were  their  atrocities  so  numerous. 
They  overran  the  whole  country,  and  carrying  their  boldness  so  far 
as  to  enter  the  settlements  and  towns,  carrying  off  their  stock  from 
before  the  people's  eyes,  and  murdering  citizens,  even  within  two 
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miles  of  the  capital.  No  plaee  was  secure,  and  every  town  and 
hamlet  became  a  f  ortijQcation  to  protect  its  inhabitants. 

''It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  all  this  time  the  people 
were  inert,  cm  the  contrary  several  parties  were  organized  to  pursue 
and  punish  their  despoilera  In  msny  instances  they  succeeded  in 
this  and  in  recovering  their  property;  but  in  many  others,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  failure  and  disaster  accompanied  tiiem  —  owing,  I  pre- 
sume, to  want  of  proper  organization  and  direction  in  their  efforts, 
and  to  the  fact  of  the  organized  militia  force  being  engaged  with  the 
troops  in  repelling  invasion,  and  absent  from  their  homes,  and  to 
the  generally  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Nor  were  the  Mes- 
calero  Apaches  idle.  They  took  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  fort  stations  to  pillage  and  lay  waste  the  flourishing 
settlements  established  on  the  Rio  Bonito,  Tularosa  and  adjacent 
streams,  and  this  they  did  effectually  —  out  of  a  well  cultivated 
country  maJdng  a  desert 

"Shortly  after  the  ignominious  expulsion  of  the  Texas  invaders, 
(General  J.  H.  Garleton  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  this  De- 
partment, and  with  the  greatest  promptitude  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  freeing  of  the  Territory  from  these  lawless  savages.  To 
this  great  work  he  brought  many  years'  experience  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  means  to  effect  that  end.  He  saw  that  the  thirty 
(30)  millions  of  dollars  expoided  and  the  many  lives  lost  in  the 
former  attempts  at  the  subjugation,  would  not  have  been  profitless, 
had  not  there  been  something  radically  wrong  in  the  policy  pur- 
sued. He  was  not  long  in  ascertaining  that  treaties  were  as  prom- 
ises written  in  sand,  nor  in  discovering  that  they  had  no  recognized 
'Head'  authority  to  represent  them ;  that  each  chief's  influence  and 
authority  was  immediately  confined  to  his  own  followers  or  people ; 
that  any  treaty  signed  by  one  or  more  of  these  chiefs  had  no  bind- 
ing effect  on  the  remainder,  and  that  there  were  a  large  number  of 
the  worst  characters  who  acknowledged  no  chief  at  all.  Hence  it 
was  that  on  all  occasions  when  treaties  were  made,  one  party  were 
continuing  their  depredations,  whilst  the  other  were  making  peace. 
And  hence  it  was  apparent  that  treaties  were  absolutely  powerless 
for  good.  He  adopted  a  new  policy,  i.e.,  placing  them  oa  a  reserva- 
tion (the  wisdom  of  whidi  is  already  manifest) ;  a  new  era  dawned 
on  New  Mexico,  and  the  dying  hope  of  the  people  was  again  re- 
vived; never  more  I  trust,  to  meet  with  disappointment  He  first 
organized  a  force  against  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  command.  After  a  short  and  inexpensive  campaign,  the 
MJescaleros  were  placed  on  their  present  reservation. 

"And  here  let  me  observe  that  the  Department  Commander  has 
shown  no  less  wisdom  in  his  policy,  the  judiciousness  in  the  selec- 
tion he  has  made  of  the  reservation.    In  the  campaign  against  the 
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Mescalero  Apache  and  Navajo  Indians,  I  have  traversed  nearly  the 
whole  Territory,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  more  judicious  selection  could 
not  have  been  made.  Besides  removing  these  Indians  from  their 
former  haunts  and  fastnesses,  and  from  old  associations  where  they 
would  be  continually  reminded  of  the  comparative  impunity  with 
which  they  formerly  made  the  citizens  contribute  to  their  support, 
and  rendering  it  much  harder,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  teach 
them  to  depend  on  their  honest  industry  to  supply  their  wants. 

''Immediately  following  the  removal  of  the  Apaches  to  the  res- 
ervation, an  expedition  was  organized  against  the  Navajos  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  already  known  through  my  official  report  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  there  are  now  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  of 
these  Indians  at  and  enroute  to  the  reservation,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe  are  making  preparations  to  follow.  The  wisdom  which 
inaugurated  the  policy  of  placing  these  Indians  on  a  reservation 
has,  no  doubt,  prepared  a  plan  for  their  government  until  they  be- 
come reconciled  to  their  changed  mode  of  life,  and  it  is  to  be  earn- 
estly hoped  that  the  General  commanding  may  be  permitted  to  cany 
out  to  completion  the  work  so  nearly  consummated.  This  will  still 
take  time  as  every  person  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  In- 
dians will  readily  understand  —  a  lawless  savage  cannot  at  once  be 
converted  into  a  peaceful  industrious  Pueblo;  but  that  it  can  be 
done  the  history  of  these  latter  prove. 

''The  foregoing  is  a  short  review  of  the  Navajo  War  as  to  its 
final  conclusion  so  far  as  active  militaiy  operations  are  concerned; 
but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  them 
to  forget  their  old  life,  and  in  reconciling  them  to  the  new.  To  this 
end  some  person  well  versed  in  Indian  character  who  knows  these 
people  and  by  whom  he  is  known,  and  in  whom  they  place  confi- 
dence, should  be  placed  immediately  over  them  as  Superintendent 
or  Governor.  He  would  supply  their  wants,  and  settle  thar  dis- 
putes, which  are  often  of  a  grave  character,  and  instruct  them  in 
and  direct  their  labors.  One  in  fact  to  whom  they  could  look  for 
counsel  and  assistance  in  every  and  all  emergencies.  They  should 
not  be  prematurely  forced  into  civilization,  nor  into  the  habits  or 
customs  of  civilized  life ;  on  the  other  hand,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  them  from  retrograding.  I  should  respectfully  suggest 
that  a  few  companies  of  troops  should  be  stationed  on  the  reserva- 
tion, not  so  much  as  a  guard  as  farmers,  who  by  example  would 
practicaUy  convey  more  instruction  to  them  in  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, and  much  more  rapidly  than  could  be  imparted  in  any 
other  manner.  In  the  meantime  I  would  permit  them  to  raise  their 
grain  according  to  their  custom.  That  they  can  now  raise  good 
grain  I  can  bear  witness  to,  my  command  having  destroyed  over 
two  millions  of  pounds  during  the  last  campaign.    The  proceeds  of 
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the  labor  of  the  troops  might  be  applied  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  the  amount  raiaed  by  &e  Indians  for  their  support,  or,  if  thiis 
was  not  needed,  it  could  be. turned  over  to  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment They  should  be  restrained  without  their  being  made  to 
feel  it  —  goveraed  with  gentleness  but  firmness  —  and  particular 
care  should  be  taken  that  every  promise  made  to  them  should  be 
observed  to  the  letter.  In  this  way  I  am  confident  that  in  a  few 
years  they  would  equal  if  not  excel  our  peaceful  and  industrious 
Pueblos,  and  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  Territory,  instead  of  be- 
ing as  heretofore  its  dread  and  impoverishers. 

''Trusting  that  I  may  not  be  considered  intrusive  in  giving  my 
views  and  suggestions  on  the  matter. 

''I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

' '  Your  obedient  servant, 

''Colonel  1st  Cav.  N.  M.  Vols.,  Comd'g  'Navajo  Expedition.'  " 

Having  received  Colonel  Carson's  report  of  his  operations  in  the 
Navajo  country,  on  February  7,  1864,  Qeneral  Carleton  forwarded 
the  same  to  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,^'^  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
army  at  Washington.  Already  the  question  of  feeding  the  Indians 
who  had  surrendered  had  become  a  greater  problem  **^  than  Carle- 
ton  had  anticipated  and  numerous  desertions  en  route  by  these  In- 
dians occurred  and  were  a  source  of  constant  apprehension  at  head- 
quarters at  Santa  Fe.  Carleton 's  policy  of  concentration  was 
already  a  subject  of  discussion  at  Washington  ***  and  the  represen- 

ssi  Beport  of  Carleton  to  G€nenil  Thomas,  from  Las  Oruees,  N.  M.,  February 
7,  1864:  ''This  is  the  first  time  any  troops,  whether  when  the  country  be- 
longed to  Mexico  or  sinoe  we  aequirea  it,  have  been  able  to  pass  through  the 
Oafion  de  G&eUy,  which  for  its  great  depth,  lengUi,  its  perpendicular  walls  and 
its  labyrinthine  character,  has  been  regarded  by  emment  geologists  as  the 
most  remarkable  of  any  'fissure'  (for  such  it  is  held  to  be)  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe.  It  has  been  the  great  fortress  of  the  tribe  since  time  out  of  mind. 
To  this  point  th^  fled,  when  pressed  by  our  troops.  Ck>Ionel  Wadiington, 
Colonel  Sumner,  and  many  other  commanders  have  made  an  attempt  to  go 
through  it,  but  had  to  retrace  their  steps.  It  was  reserved  for  Colonel  Carson 
to  be  the  first  to  succeed;  and  I  respectfully  request  that  the  government  will 
notice  that  officer  and  sive  him  a  substantial  reward  for  this  crowning  act  in 
a  long  life  spent  ifi  vanous  capacities  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  fighting 
th»  savages  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  I  believe  this  will 
be  the  lut  Navajo  war.  The  persistent  efforts  which  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  in  the  whole  tribe  before  the  year 
ends." 

SS9 Carleton  reported:  "I  beg  respectfuUy  to  call  the  serious  attention  of 
the  government  to  the  destitute  condition  of  the  captives  and  beg  for  authority 
to  provide  dothing  for  the  women  and  children.  Every  preparation  will  be 
made  to  plant  large  crops  for  their  subsistence  at  the  Bosque  Bedondo  the 
coming  spring." 

»n  Letter  from  Francisco  Perea,  delegate  in  congress  to  Carleton  stating: 


A.  T.  Hannbtt 
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A  principal  reasan  for  the  return  of  the  Tndianfl  to  their  old 
homes  in  northeaBtem  New  Mexico  was  the  dissatisfaction  engen* 
dered  among  the  Navajos  themselves  by  the  local  Indian  agents, 
politicians^  and,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  large 
numbers  of  citizens  of  the  Territory  to  continue  the  maintenance  of 
an  extensive  military  establishment  in  New  Mexico.  The  people 
and  many  others  in  the  army  supply  contracting  business  well 
understood  that  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  troops  throughout 
the  Southwest  necessarily  meant  the  curtailing  of  government  ex- 
penditures which  had  been  a  principal  source  of  the  income  of  the 
people.  The  cash  distributed  throughout  New  Mexico  from  this 
source  alone  approximated  four  millions  per  annum,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  expended  in  the  various  towns  adjar 
cent  to  the  several  military  posts.*'* 

*^ Letter,  Oarleton  to  Thomas,  March  19,  1864:  ''I  have  the  honor  to  en- 
eloae  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Steek,  the  Superintendent  of  Lidian 
Affairs,  to  myself.  It  is  dated  at  Washington  February  12,  1864.  It  is  to  be 
obserred  that  he  declines  to  feed  the  Navajos.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  went 
off  to  Washington  without  making  provision  for  subsisting  the  four  hun- 
dred and  fifly  Mesealeros  which  I  had  moved  to  the  Bosque  Bedondo,  and 
which  Golonm  OoUins  took  off  my  hands  last  April,  but  which  his  suc- 
cessor, Dr.  Stock,  let  come  back  on  to  my  hands  in  November,  1863.  And 
now  to  cap  the  climax  in  modesty,  you  will  observe  that  he  wishes  me  to 
help  move  the  peaceable  Jiearillas  to  the  Bosque  and  to  feed  them  ne  weU, 
If  this  be  done,  it  would  be  curious  to  learn  what  Indian  affairs  Dr.  Stock 
is  superintending.  .  .  Last  fall  as  you  have  been  informed  this  super- 
intendent desired  that  we  should  let  the  Meecalero  Apaches  go  to  Uieir 
country  again.  This  was  positively  forbidden  by  myself.  Then  he  went  to 
Washington  and  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  Navajos  going  to  the  Bosque  Be- 
dondo, because  he  thought  they  shoi:dd  have  a  reservatu>n  in  their  own  country. 
He  knows  well  enough  there  is  no  one  place  in  the  Navajo  country  where  there 
is  tillable  land  enough  for  such  a  purpose;  he  knows  they  could  not  be  kept 
on  such  a  reservation;  he  knows  &e  difference  in  cost  of  transportation  of 
supplies  alone  for  Indians  and  for  the  garrison  in  their  midst  would  be  against 
a  reservation  there  equal  to  the  support  of  the  tribe  at  the  Bosque  Bedondo 
Last  fall,  at  the  Bosque^  he  held  out  the  idea  that  the  Indians  (Mesealeros) 
then  there  should  go  to  tiieir  country.  When  told  by  the  military  that  if  they 
attempted  to  go  l£ey  would  be  shot,  it  made  trovhU,  Now  he  writes  to  the 
agent  there  tluit  it  is  an  Apache  reservation  (land  enough  to  support  10,000 
people  ^▼on  to  450!),  and  that  the  Navajos  will  not  be  permitted  to  stay 
there.  The  poor  Navajos,  as  you  see  by  Major  Whallen's  letter,  who  thought 
they  had  finally  gotten  a  home,  feel  unhappy  at  the  prospect  of  moving  again. 
And  thus  he  inakes  more  trouble;  and  aU  this  time  it  will  be  well  to  remark 
he  neither  feeds  the  Navajos  nor  the  Apaches,  and  his  vicegerent  (Baker) 
will  not  even  lend  us  some  hoes  and  brass  kettles  to  help  out  a  little  when  we 
have  so  many  prisoners  on  our  hands  and  are  straining  every  point  to  feed 
them  and  to  get  in  a  crop  this  year  for  their  support. 

"Dr.  Steck  wants  to  hold  councils  with  the  Navajos!  It  is  mockery  to  hold 
councils  with  a  people  who  are  in  our  hands  and  have  only  to  await  our  do- 
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Another  aad  very  potent  cause  for  the  failure  at  the  Bosque  Be- 
dondo  was  the  undercurrent  of  hostility  to  the  management  by  the 
Army  of  the  Indians  when  th^  happened  to  be  at  peace.  The  In- 
dian bureau,  through  its  agents,  was  continually  stirring  up  some 
sort  of  strife  calculated  to  reflect  upon  the  Army's  administraticm 
of  affairs,  and  the  influence  of  these  cheap  employees  of  the  service 
was  of  great  weight  in  certain  political  and  philanthropical  circles 
throughout  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union  and  was  always  in  evi- 
dence through  the  channel  of  congressional  oratory  from  the  mouth 
of  some  mediocre  politician  looking  for  home  district  support  in 
the  electiou.  For  a  number  of  years  it  was  quite  popular  for  this 
class  of  stateonen  to  make  attacks  upon  all  patriotic  efforts  of  army 
officers  in  the  West  who  in  truth  were  best  capable  of  handling  the 
problem,  so  seriously  confronting  the  nation  for  many  years. 

Meanwhile  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  Indians  in  northeastern 
New  Mexico  were  attacking  travelers  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  and 
Carson  '^^  and  his  volunteers  were  sent  to  subjugate  them^  an  ac- 
count of  which  will  be  found  in  another  chapter.'*®  Affairs  became 
very  bad,  almost  hopeless,  at  the  Bosque,  and  in  May,  1868,  or  June 
1st,  a  commission  from  Washington  made  a  treaty  for  the  removal 
of  the  Navajos  to  their  present  reservation  in  northwestern  New 
Mexico  and  northeastern  Arizona.''^ 

The  Navajo  reservation  and  particularly  the  Canon,  de  Chelle  re- 

cisions.  It  wUl  be  had  policy  to  hold  any  councils.  We  riiould  give  them  what 
they  need  —  what  ia  just  and  take  care  of  them  as  children,  until  thej  can 
take  care  of  themselvee.  The  Navajos  should  never  leave  the  Bosque,  and 
never  shall  if  I  can  prevent  it.  I  told  them  that  that  should  be  their  home. 
They  have  gone  there  with  that  understanding.  There  is  land  enough  there 
for  themselves  and  the  Apaches.  The  Navajos  themselves  are  Apaches,  and 
talk  the  same  language,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be  homogeneous  with  them. 

"I  beg,  therefore,  to  say  that  unless  the  Navajos  are  permitted  to  stay  at 
the  Bosque  Bedondo,  they  have  been  treated  in  bad  faith.  And  I  beg  further 
to  say  that,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  this  Dr.  Stock  has  gone  on,  his 
superintendency  of  Indian  Affairs  will  not  conduce  either  to  the  happiness  or 
the  prosperity  of  the  Indians.  Pray  let  us  do  what  is  right  by  the  Indians 
without  the  mockery  of  a  council,  when,  finally,  we  should  have  everything  our 
own  way.  And  ae  I  have  promised  the  tribe  that  the  Bosque  should  be  their 
home,  I  tnui  the  government  wUl  m4ke  good  my  promise," 

225  In  the  Navajo  country,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  from  Cafion  de 
Ohell6  to  Fort  Defiance,  is  a  most  singular  looking  column,  resembling  at  close 
view  a  large  vase,  but  when  seen  at  a  distance,  a  statue.  It  is  of  sandstone  and 
is  known  as  the  ''Kit  Carson  Monument" 

sso  See  post.  Quay,  Mora,  and  Union  counties. 

22T  Ante,  vol.  ii,  pp.  434,  435.  Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico, pp.  732,  733,  734, 
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gion  is  one  of  the  most  pieturesque  and  interesting  sections  of  the 
whole  Bocky  Mountain  country.  From  the  Yellowstone  Park  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  there  is  no  section  so  overflowing 
with  wonders,  so  replete  with  human  interest.  The  canon  walls  are 
so  nearly  vertical  that  egress  or  ingress  except  through  the  mouth 
of  the  canon  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  Thirteen  miles 
above  the  mouth,  near  the  junction  of  what  is  known  as  Monument 
canon,  there  is  a  horse  trail  which  the  Navajos  call  ''Bat  Trail." 
Another  trail  crosses  the  Canon  del  Muerto  about  ten  miles  from  its 
mouth.  These  are  the  only  places  where  animals  may  enter  the 
canons,  but  there  are  many  places  where,  by  scaling  the  walls^  an 
active  man  can  come  in  or  get  out.  These  places  are  all  well  known 
to  the  Navajos  and  holes  for  the  feet  have  been  dug  into  the  rock 
at  the  most  difficult  places.  The  distinctive  feature  of  these  canons 
other  than  the  geological  is  the  large  number  of  ruins  and  clifF- 
dwellings,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  The  diff- 
dwellings  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation;  these  consist  of 
buildings  erected  in  the  caves  or  walls  of  the  canon.  There  are  also 
many  ruins  in  the  vallejrs.  Many  of  these  clifF-dwellings  are  found 
in  caves  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  canon  and  many  of  them  are  now  inaccessible  owing  to  erosion 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  old  ''foot-holes"  used  for  ascent  and 
descent  when  the  buildings  were  occupied.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  ruins  are :  Antelope^Bakashi-yizini,  Sentinel  and  Mummy  Cave 
in  Canon  del  Muerto,  and  the  Casa  Blanca  in  Canon  de  Chelle.''* 

22%  Bureau  of  Ethnology ,  Fourth  Annual  Beport^  J.  W.  PoweU,  Director. 
Fort  Wingate,  in  McEjnlej  eonnty,  has  been  the  headquarters  and  outfitting 
point  for  several  of  the  most  important  ethnological  and  archaeological  re- 
search parties  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Early 
in  August,  1882,  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  of  the  Bureau,  with  instructions  to 
direct  his  work  to  an  exploration  and  study  of  that  class  of  ancient  remains  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  known  as  ' '  cave  and  cliff  dwellings, ' '  with  the  party 
committed  to  his  charge  left  Fort  Wingate  with  the  Gallon  de  Ohelle  as  the 
field  of  his  first  investigations.  Among  the  extensive  ruins  thoroughly  ex- 
amined was  that  discovered  by  Gen.  J.  H.  Simpson  in  1848,  and  called  by 
Simpson  the  ''Casa  Blanca." 

"The  party  was  unable,"  says  Director  Powell,  ''to  explore  more  than 
one  of  the  branches  of  this  cafion,  but  in  this  a  remarkable  and  well  preserved 
village  was  found  which  probably  once  was  the  home  of  between  a  thousand 
and  fifteen  hundred  persons.  The  extremes  of  the  habitable  floor  were  fifteen 
hundred  feet  apart,  while  from  the  rear  wall  of  the  cave  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  was  about  half  that  distance.  The  fioor  of  the  two  wider  portions 
of  the  cave  was  thickly  studded  with  dwellings,  built  of  square  stones  laid  in 
mortar,  all  of  whksh  were  in  ruins.    An  edifice  of  grander  proportions^  three 
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The  letum  of  the  Navajo  nation  from  the  Bosque  Bedondo  to 
the  reservation  set  apart  for  them  and  now  oceapied  by  these  In- 
dians, from  a  military  standpoint  required  the  increase  of  the  gar- 
rison strength  of  Fort  Wingate  and  from  1869  until  the  advent  of 
the  railway  this  post  was  the  center  of  all  military  and  busiaess  life 

Btories  m  height,  and  almost  as  well  preeerved  as  in  the  day  of  ite  oeeapation, 
nearly  filled  up  the  narrow  space  in  front  of  the  dividing  rock  projection.  It 
stood  three  hundred  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  cafion,  and  was  aeoeesible  only 
at  one  point,  where  an  aceomnlation  of  rocky  debris  formed  a  steep  slopii^ 
ascent  Many  distinctive  architectural  f eatiues  were  noted.  All  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  the  structure  was  built  had  been  worked  by  stone  imple- 
ments, as  was  evidenced  by  the  rough  chiseling  of  the  blocks.  Gross  pieces  were 
laid  upon  the  joists  for  the  flooring  of  the  towers,  and  upon  these  pieces  of 
twigs  about  the  diameter  of  a  man's  fineer  were  arranged  side  by  side,  but  in 
series  whkh.  formed  a  peculiar  mosaic  of  angles  and  squares. 

' '  In  each  division  of  the  cave  was  found  one  circuliur  structure  which  prob- 
ably was  a  place  of  assemblage  for  religious  rites  or  amusements.  Structures 
of  this  kind  are  common  in  that  section  of  the  country,  but  these  were  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects  from  any  before  examined  by  the  members  of  the 
party,  and  especially  different  in  their  interior  ornamentation,  which  was  oaite 
elaborate.  In  one  of  them  a  wide  band  was  laid  on  in  bright  durable  colors, 
resembling  a  Greek  fret,  with  narrower  bands  above  and  below  and  with  the 
interior  spaces  filled  with  curious  artistic  designs,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
unknown.  The  roofs  of  the  buildings  were  gone  and  the  floors  were  covered 
with  rocky  debris.  Good  photograph  of  this  village  were  obtained  and  a  sur- 
vey was  completed  for  the  preparation  of  a  modeL 

"Among  the  debris  of  tiie  declivity  two  skeletons  were  found  buried  in  a 
pentagonally  shaped  cywL  They  were  in  a  sitting  x>08ture,  having  the  knees 
drawn  up  towards  the  chin  and  the  hands  crossed  on  the  breast.  The  bodies 
were  wrapped  in  coarse  nets  made  of  some  vegetable  fibre  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  grains  of  Indian  corn  the  grave  was  empty.  Hair  of  a  brown- 
ish hue  was  found  still  clinging  to  one  of  the  skulls,  whjle  the  shriveled  flesh 
and  skin,  as  hard  as  stone,  remained  upon  some  of  the  lower  limba  From  the 
discovery  of  these  skeletons  Mr.  Stevenson  gave  to  this  branch  the  name  of 
Gafion  de  Los  Muertos. 

<<  Another  village  in  this  cafion  of  equal  extent  and  similarly  situated, 
though  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  ruin  was  visited  and  some  interesting 
discoveries  were  made.  Amon|f  the  debris  of  the  fallen  buUdings  were  found 
finely  woven  sandals,  resembling  nothing  with  which  the  present  occupants 
of  this  region  are  familiar;  also  portions  of  matting  and  of  garments  made 
from  the  fibre  of  yucca.  Evidences  of  great  antiqui^  of  some  of  these  ruins 
are  mixed  with  indications  of  later  occupancy  in  a  manner  most  confusing 
to  the  archaeologist 

' '  The  party  traveled  fifteen  miles  in  the  cafion  de  Los  Muertos  and  discov- 
ered seventeen  villages  or  clusters  of  dwellings,  some  of  which  were  situated 
five  hundred  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  cafion.  The  entire  number  of  cliff 
villages  visited  by  the  parly  was  forty-six." 

The  Oasa  Blanca  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ruins  in  the  cafion  de  Ghelle. 
They  are  on  the  north  side,  a  portion  of  them  being  at  the  foot  of  the  en- 
campment waU  and  the  other  portion  up<m  a  shelf  or  cave  in  the  wall  imme- 
diately back  of  and  above  tiie  first  and  separated  from  it  by  about  thirty-five 
feet  of  vertical  cliff.  There  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  lower 
section  must  have  been  four  or  five  stories  in  height  built  against  tiie  cliff 
and  in  this  way,  at  one  time,  probably  the  two  sections  were  continuous.    The 
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of  that  section.  For  a  period  of  years  after  their  retam  there  was 
some  cattle  and  sheep  stealing  by  small  bands  of  Navajos  but  the 
pilfering  was  not  of  the  wholesale  character,  nor  was  it  accom- 
panied hy  the  murderous  raids  which  had  characterized  the  meth- 
ods of  these  Indians  for  the  preceding  two  and  one-half  centuriea 

Old  Fort  Defiance,  a  notable  post  in  frontier  annals,  was  finally 
turned  into  an  Indian  school.  During  the  fifties  from  this  post  to 
the  west  as  far  as  the  Colorado  river,  when  not  engaged  in  scouting 
for  hostiles,  the  garrison  and  many  employed  laborers  were  engaged 
in  building  roads,  in  the  construction  of  which  during  two  seasons 
camels  were  used  by  the  United  States  OoYcmment'^ 

The  mission  established  in  1746  by  Qovemor  and  Captain  Gen- 
eral Codallos  y  Babal  ''^  at  CeboUeta  was  not  a  success  but  through 
the  Spanish  explorations  of  that  r^on  in  that  period  the  strategical 

diir  above  the  ruiziB  on  the  east  side  where  the  Caea  Blanca  stands  is  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  ruin  and  overhangs  it  probably  seventy-five  feet.  In  the 
upper  ruin  there  are  what  remains  of  thirteen  rooms.  The  principal  chamber 
is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  cave.  The  walls  are  two  feet  thick  of  stone, 
twelve  feet  high  in  front  and  seven  feet  on  the  sides.  The  exterior  was  white- 
washed, with  a  band  of  yeQow.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Simpson  called 
the  ruin  the  Gasa  Blanca. 

8.  E.  Day,  of  St.  Michael's,  Arizona,  has  stated,  that  the  Cttfion  del  Muerto 
received  its  name  from  a  massacre  that  occurred  in  that  canyon  in  January, 
1805.  In  this  he  errs.  It  was  named  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  finding  of  the 
skeletons  above  mentioned  being  the  reason  for  the  name.  The  campaign 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Day  will  be  found  in  fuU  in  Archive  2089,  a  report  of 
€k>vemor  Beal  Alencaster  to  Commandant-General  Salcedo,  November  20, 
1807,  Chihuahua. 

>>•  George  H.  Grossman,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1836,  began  the  agitation  for  the  use  of 
camels  in  connection  with  the  troops  and  bas^  his  conclusions  upon  experi- 
ments gained  in  the  Seminole  War.  The  agitation  was  renewed  by  lutjor 
Henry  0.  Wayne  in  1848,  the  government  sending  him  to  the  Mediteranean 
for  the  purchase  of  a  herd.  A  strong  supporter  of  the  idea  was  Jefferson 
Davis,  then  a  senator  from  Mississippi.  In  1854  the  proposition  was  again 
renewed  and  congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  "the  importation 
of  camels  and  dromedaries  for  military  purposes. ' '  Major  Wayne  of  the  army 
and  Lieut.  D.  D.  Porter  of  the  navy  were  sent  to  Aria  and  Turkey  to  purchase 
the  herd.  The  army  later  issued  a  treatise  on  the  care  of  the  camel  and  how 
he  should  be  loaded,  etc  The  representatives  of  our  government  met  with 
some  difficulty  in  making  a  purchase,  the  foreign  governments  looking  with 
suspicion  upon  the  proposition,  anticipating  a  possible  invasion"  by  the  western 
world.  They  succeeded  in  finally  securing  two.  Later  on  they  purchased  oth- 
ers and  finally  thirty-four  head  were  landed  at  Indianola^  Texas.  In  1857 
forty-one  more  were  brought  to  the  United  States  and  in  that  year  a  portion 
of  the  herd  was  used  at  Fort  Defiance  in  opening  a  road  to  the  Colorado  river, 
the  eastern  boundmry  of  Calif  omia. 

2soThis  governor  and  captain  general  established  two  missions  in  this 
country:  one  at  Encinal,  ten  miles  northwest  of  the  pueblo  of  Laguna  and  the 
other  five  miles  still  further  north  at  CeboUeta. 
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consequence  of  the  location  was  well  known  and  during  the  rule  of 
Oovemor  Fernando  Chac6n  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ''^  a  Spanish  garrison  was  established  at  Cebolleta,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  soldiers  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  old  Fort  Wingate.  In  1870,  the  post  which  during 
American  occupation  had  been  located  at  El  Oallo,  near  the  present 
town  of  San  Bafael,  was  again  moved  to  its  present  site  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Zuni  mountains. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway,  constructed 
through  McKinley  county  in  1881,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  is 
marked.  For  some  years  the  region  west  of  the  Rio  Puerco  had 
been  given  over  somewhat  to  the  live  stock  industry,'*'  but  '^  rust- 
lers" and  Navajo  cattle  thieves  made  this  business  unprofitable. 
The  building  of  the  railroad  required  a  division  terminal  a  suitable 
distance  west  of  Albuquerque  for  railroad  operating  purposes  and 
was  located  at  CooUdge.*'*  The  town  of  Gkdlup  '**  sprung  into  ex- 
istence later  and  in  1895  the  divisicm  was  removed  there. 


*9i  Among  the  early  settlers  at  or  near  Cebolleta  were  two  men  named  Ara- 
gon  Francisco  and  Jos6  Maria.  The  year  after  their  arrival  on  the  land 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  Spanish  government  at  Santa  Fe,  the 
NavajoB  drove  them  off  by  continued  attacks.  In  1803  tiie  settlers  returned, 
accompanied  by  a  military  escort.  Two  years  later  the  Navajos  began  a  pro- 
tracted siege  of  CSeboUeta.  They  finally  forced  an  entrance  and  would  have 
massacred  all  the  inhabitants  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  elder  Aragon  (Jos6 
Maria)  with  a  large  force  of  Laguna  Indians.  In  return  for  this  aid  by  the 
Lapina  Pueblos  the  Spaniards  recognized  the  Pueblo  claim  to  a  strip  of  land 
which  adjoins  the  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Cebolleta  grant  on  the  south. 
This  had  been  in  dispute. 

281  Some  years  before  the  cattle  man  of  the  late  seventies  and  eighties  began 
stocking  the  Bio  Puerco  country  with  cattle  a  rather  notable  c^iracter  had 
already  established  himself  at  a  place  called  "Bacon  Springs"  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  the  present  station  of  Guam.  His  name  was  William  Crane. 
He  had  been  in  the  scouting  service  of  the  government  He  built  a  house  for 
the  accommodation  of  travders  on  the  overfiad  stage  route  from  Santa  Fe  to 
PresGott.  Crane  also  supplied  the  post  at  Wingate  with  beef,  hay,  and  other 
commodities  and  accumulated  quite  a  fortune,  aU  of  which  he  lost  in  gambling 
with  the  subaltern  officers  at  the  post.  Crane  was  known  far  and  wide  and 
among  the  Navajos,  who  were  very  friendly  with  him,  he  was  known,  as 
"Hostin  Kloee"  the  man  who  makes  hay. 

2"  Named  for  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  a  director  of  the  A.  &  P.  Bailroad 
Company. 

S8«  The  place  was  named  for  D.  L.  Gallup,  general  comptroller  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailway  System.  At  the  time  he  was  a  paymaster 
of  the  old  A.  ft  P.  Bailroad  Company.  The  first  settler  was  J.  W.  Swsxtc,  one 
of  the  bridge  constructing  employes;  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  on  De- 
cember 15,  1881 ;  he  lived  in  the  upper  story  of  the  first  railroad  section  house. 
Mrs.  Swartc  was  the  first  white  woman  to  live  in  Gallup;  he  was  the  first 
postmaster.    Other  early  settlers  were  Tom  Hinch,  Charles  Harding,  James 
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Until  the  year  of  the  completion  of  the  line  of  railroad  to  Qallup, 
there  were  very  few,  if  any,  substantial  structures  in  the  town. 
Like  all  places  throughout  the  great  West,  the  beginnings  were  of 
the  tent  variety.  The  construction  of  the  railroad  brought  about 
the  opening  of  the  coal  mines  and  it  was  the  development  of  this 
great  industry  in  McKinley  county  which  fixed  the  status  of  the 
town.  Capital  and  population  came  with  the  coal  development  and 
gave  Gallup  its  permanent  place  as  one  of  the  prominent  division 
points  on  the  line  of  the  great  railway  system.**' 

The  creation  of  McKinley  county  *••  and  making  Qallup  its  coun- 
ty seat  gave  the  town  a  new  impulse  and  tended  to  make  properly 
values  more  stable.  What  had  been  a  mere  coal  camp  with  its  at- 
tendant uncertainty  and  temporary  makeshifts  took  on  the  charac- 
ter of  permanent  improvements  and  became  a  town.'*^ 

BayliM,  Frank  Bits,  Qeorge  W.  Sampson,  John  McMillan,  Wiley  Weaver,  and 
William  Pegram.  Three  or  four  years  later  William  F.  Kuehenbeeker  and 
Worth  Keene  came  and  about  the  same  time  Gus  Mulholland,  all  of  whom  have 
since  become  prominent  in  the  civil  and  official  life  of  Gallup  and  McKinley 
county. 

ass  GaUup  Independent;  Palmer  Ketner,  mayor,  and  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents says:  "The  early  days  of  Gkillup's  history  were  not  specifically  event- 
ful In  its  aspects  and  appearance  it  was  typically  western,  but  it  was  singu- 
larly free  from  violence  or  events  of  a  tragic  character.  However,  there  were 
occasionally  Indian  scares  and  these  might  have  more  frequently  resulted  in 
tragedies  except  for  the  presence  of  U.  8.  soldiers  at  Fort  Wingate  who  held 
the  warlike  tendencies  of  the  Indians  in  check.  Citizens  in  &ose  davs  all 
carried  arms  and  this  continued  until  1886  when  a  law  was  passed  modifying 
the  liberty  to  carry  arma 

"The  growth  in  the  early  years  was  gradual  but  at  times  perceptible  and 
this  was  due  chiefly  to  the  development  of  the  coal  industry. 

"VHierever  the  Anglo-Saxon  goes  schools  soon  spring  up  and  so  as  early  as 
1883  a  school  was  maintained  by  private  subscription  of  miners  and  citueens 
generally.  This  subscription,  in  fact,  by  common  consent  took  the  form  of  a 
monthly  assessment.  The  first  school  was  held  in  a  frame  structure  erected 
for  that  purpose.  Later  the  building  occupied  by  the  G.  C.  Manning  Company 
was  used  for  several  years  —  until  the  completion  of  the  brick  building  in 
1895.  This  two-story  ten-room  building  served  the  educational  needs  of  the 
town  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1914.  Within  recent  years  the  educational 
progress  of  the  town  has  been  especially  marked." 

ase  The  first  county  commissioners  were:  Edward  Harty  W.  L.  BretherUm, 
W.  L.  McVickers.  Probate  judge,  D.  Apodaca;  probate  clerk,  D.  C.  Bussell; 
sheriff,  William  A.  Smith;  tre^urer,  John  C.  Shears,  and  assessor,  Stephen 
Cumvan. 

287  The  town  of  Gallup  was  incorporated  July  9,  1891,  and  the  first  election 
for  officers  was  held  August  10th  of  that  year.  Upon  the  creation  of  McKinley 
county,  in  1901,  and  its  designation  as  the  county  seat,  temporary  accommo- 
dations were  provided  for  the  courts  and  officers.  In  1905  the  erection  of  a 
court  house  was  begun  but  after  laying  the  foundations  the  work  was  tempor- 
arily abandoned  but  was  later  completed. 

The  first  school  district  organizatum  was  perfected  in  1883  by  the  selection 
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Aside  from  the  coal  industry  **■  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
place  primarily  rested,  the  two  factors  which  gave  Qallup  permar 
nence  and  stability  were  its  selection  as  a  division  terminal '"  of  the 
Santa  Fe  System  of  railways  and  its  being  made  the  county  seat. 
This  made  the  place  the  center  of  an  extremely  large  trade  and 
business  area,  not  only  with  the  surrounding  small  towns,  ranches, 
and  settlements  but  the  trade  with  the  Indians  which  amounts  to  a 
large  sum  annually. 

At  first,  naturally,  the  railroad  company  was  the  principal  con- 
sumer of  the  product  of  the  coal  mines  but  outside  markets  were 
gradually  developed  until  at  this  time  the  Gtellup  field  is  the  second 
largest  in  production  in  the  Southwest 

The  business  of  mining  coal  by  1888  had  developed  into  a  v^ry 
considerable  industry  and  capital  was  attracted.  In  that  year  the 
Caledonian  Coal  Company  was  organized,  the  owners  being  Alex- 
ander Bowie,  Mjariano  S.  Otero,  Neill  B.  Field,  M.  D.  Thatcher, 
John  Stewart,  and  others,  who  opened  the  Caledonian,  the  Thatch- 

of  J.  W.  SohwartE,  Wiley  Weaver,  and  James  Baylisa  as  trustees.  Mr. 
Sehwarts  raised  $367  bj  subscription  and  W.  S.  Burke  of  Albuquerque,  then 
sdiool  superintendent  ox  Bernalillo  county,  donated  an  equal  amount  from  the 
funds  in  his  charge.  As  the  result  of  tMs  enterprise  a  one-room  school  house 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  eleven  hundred  dollars  and  finally  equipped. 

The  first  reUgious  services  of  any  kind  in  Gallup  were  conducted  by  Bev. 
Ashley  who  had  lived  at  Las  Vegas  and  at  Alburqoerque;  these  were  held  in 
the  waiting  room  of  the  railroad  station.  The  first  church  to  be  regularly  or- 
ganised was  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  with  Bev.  Bush  as  pastor,  in 
1888.  The  Boman  Catholic  church,  with  Bev.  Brun,  was  the  second.  Dr.  Z. 
B.  Sawyer  was  the  first  regularly  established  physician  and  surgeon. 

28S  There  were  shipped  from  Qallup  station  in  1915,  24,610  cars  of  coal;  310 
cars  of  live  stock;  surty-four  cars  wool;  and  seventy-five  cars  brick.  The  cars 
received  at  Oallup  include  503  of  lumber,  404  of  hay,  241  of  flour,  seventy-seven 
machinery,  222  of  fruit,  and  1,440  of  miscellaneous  freight. 

SS0  The  average  monthly  pay-roll  of  the  Santa  Fe  at  GaUup  is  $35,000.  The 
permanent  improvements  now  being  installed  including  the  large  round  house 
and  the  new  hotel  wiU  approximate  $1,000,000.  The  pay  roll  for  the  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Company,  the  Diamond  Coal  Company  and  other  smaller  com- 
panies approximates  $100,000  per  month. 

The  first  opening  for  coal  near  QaUup  was  made  in  1880  prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  railroad  by  Thomas  Dye,  who  developed  a  small  outcrop  and  sold  his 
product  later  to  tiie  railroad  companv.  Soon  afterward  a  man  named  Patton 
opened  up  a  seam  close  to  the  surface.  The  success  of  these  two  men  at- 
tracted others  and  the  firm  of  Pegram  and  McMillen  began  operations  in  the 
district;  this  firm  finally  was  merged  into  the  firm  of  McMillen,  Kennedy  and 
Weaver,  who  eventually  organized  the  Gallup  Coal  Company.  In  1885  Judge 
Joseph  Bell,  at  the  time  presiding  judge  of  the  Second  judicial  district  court, 
his  brother,  Colonel  Molineaux  Bell,  and  Elias  S.  Stover  of  Albuquerque,  began 
operations  in  the  field;  soon  afterward  W.  A.  Maxwell  and  others  organued 
the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Company. 
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er,  and  the  Otero  mines.  About  the  same  time  the  Aztec  Coal  Com- 
pany was  or^nized  by  E.  S.  Stover,  John  A.  Lee,  Charles  Marriner, 
and  others  who  took  over  the  property  which  had  been  operated  by 
Judge  Bell  and  his  associates.  This  company  opened  the  Catalpa 
mine  south  of  the  railroad  right  of  way  about  one  mile.  The 
Crown  Point  Company  also  began  operations  during  this  period. 

It  was  now  ascertained  that  the  supply  of  coal  in  the  Oallup  field 
was  practically  inexhaustible  and  a  number  of  the  operators  con- 
solidated their  holdings ;  the  Oallup  Coal  Company,  the  Aztec,  and 
the  Black  Diamond  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Cres- 
cent Coal  Company,  all  of  whose  properties  later  were  merged  into 
the  American  Fuel  Company,  the  latter  company  later  acquiring 
all  of  the  interests  of  the  Caledonian  Company.  The  American 
later  was  merged  with  the  Victor  and  is  now  known  as  the  Victor 
American  Fuel  Company,*"'  the  largest  operator  in  the  district 
This  company  also  acquired  the  properties  which  had  been  op- 
erated by  Senator  William  A.  Clark. 

The  OaUup  fields  extend  from  Durango,  Colorado,  on  the  north, 
to  a  point  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  on  the 
south ;  and  from  the  latitude  of  Albuquerque,  100®  45'  east,  to  the 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  boundary  on  the  west 

The  tested  coal  measures  of  the  basin  at  present  cover  something 
more  than  15,000  square  miles.  The  vein  measures  from  4  feet  to 
40  feet  in  thickness.  About  one-seventh  of  this  area  lies  in  the 
state  of  Colorado  and  six-sevenths  in  New  Mexico.  It  is  as  large 
as  the  total  coal  area  of  Pennsylvania,  and  only  three  thousand 
square  miles  less  than  the  coal  regions  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  scientists  that  the  field  —  also  spoken  of  as  the  San  Juan 
Basin  coal  regions  —  contains  more  clean  high-grade  coal  than  has 
been  used  on  the  western  hemisphere  —  both  North  and  South 
America  —  since  Columbus  discovered  America. 

Oeographically  this  region  is  a  dissected  plateau  in  which  the 
deeper  valleys  are  nearly  one  thousand  feet  below  the  general  up- 
land level.  The  elevations  vary  from  9,000  feet  on  the  Continental 
Divide  to  less  than  5,000  feet  in  the  lower  San  Juan  valley.  The 
average  altitude  is  about  6,500  feet. 

239  This  corporation  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  and 
has  its  principal  of&ces  in  Denver,  Ck>lorado.  The  company  operates  a  large 
number  of  mines  in  that  state. 
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The  coal  beds  like  most  of  those  in  the  Rocky  Mouataiii  region 
occur  in  the  upper  cretaceous  formation.  The  beds  of  the  greatest 
commercial  value  are  contained  in  the  Laramie  (upper  coal  forma- 
tion)  and  the  Mesa  Verde  (middle  formation)  which  are  separated 
by  some  200  feet  of  non-coal  bearing  Lewis  shale.  Coal  beds  of 
minor  importance  also  occur  below  these  in  the  Mancos  and  Dakota 
formations.  The  coals  vary  from  a  sub-bituminous  (black  lignite) 
to  a  good  grade  bituminous.  The  better  coal  occurs  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  field  in  the  Mesa  Verde  formation  around  Durango, 
Colorado.  The  thicker  beds  occur  in  the  Laramie  but  they  are  not 
of  as  good  quality  as  those  of  the  Mesa  Verde. 

South  and  east  of  Gallup,  within  a  radius  of  ten  to  seventy  miles, 
are  the  scattered  areas  of  woodland  and  timber  covering  the  impor- 
tant watersheds  and  mountains  that  make  up  the  Zunij  Ft.  Win- 
gate,  Mt.  Sedgwick,  and  Mt  Taylor  divisions  of  the  ABanza.no  Na- 
tional Forest. 

These  areas  are  covered  with  growths  of  pinon  and  juniper  which 
serve  two  purx)0se8.  They  are  a  protection  for  parts  of  the  Zuni, 
Whitewater,  Puerco,  and  San  JO06  river  watersheds;  and  they  fur- 
nish fuel,  mine  props,  and  posts  for  the  coal  mines  and  allied  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  pinon  nuts  by  the  carload  for  shipment  to  Inrge 
cities.  Within  these  areas  the  National  Forest  timber  has  been 
cruised  and  estimated  at  350,000,000  board  measure  feet  of  western 
yellow  pine. 

Within  twenty  miles  of  Qallup,  in  the  Ft.  Wingate  area,  a  large 
sawmill  is  operated,  cutting  some  five  million  feet  of  government 
timber  annually.**** 

Short  sketches  of  some  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  county 
follow : 

STEPHEN  E.  ALDRICH 

Stephen  E.  Aldrich,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  old-time  residenta  in  this 
sottthweetem  country,  was  bom  April  25,  1845,  in  Granston,  Bhode  Island,  a 
son  of  Philip  C.  and  Irene  Aldrich.    He  comes  from  one  of  the  old  and  prom- 

340  The  Manzano  National  Forest  consists  of  the  acreage  as  follows  in  the 
counties  named:  Sandoval,  39,000;  Santa  Fe.  4,000;  Bernalillo,  115,000; 
Valencia,  93,000;  Torrance,  146,000;  Socorro,  166,000;  McKinley,  194,000,  and 
Apache  county,  Arizona,  57,000.  The  total  gross  area  is  1,300,211  acres,  of 
which  513,737  acres  have  been  alienated  so  that  the  national  forest  land  is  in 
all  786,474  acres,  or  about  1,230  square  miles.  The  grow  area  in  the  Zufii  and 
Mt  Taylor  divisions  of  the  National  Forest,  in  McKinley  county  is  437,780 
acrea    The  alienated  land  amounts  to  244,164  acres. 
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inent  families  in  that  part  of  New  England,  his  ancestors  having  been  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  that  section  from  colonial  times. 

Mr.  Aldrich  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Providence  and 
was  a  young  man  just  out  of  his  teens  when  he  enlisted  in  Battery  E,  First 
Bhode  Island  Artillery,  March  15,  1865,  and  served  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Civil  War.  After  that  struggle  ended  he  was  for  nearly  three  years  con- 
nected with  the  American  Water  and  Gas  Pipe  Company  of  Jersey  City. 

In  1870  he  enlisted  in  the  Third  United  States  Cavalry  and  was  sent  to 
Arizona.  He  later  reenlisted  and  was  assigned  to  Company  D,  Sixth  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  in  all  served  in  the  southwestern  Indian  campaigns  from 
1870  to  1880.  Betuming  to  private  life  he  was  for  a  while  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business  in  Arizona,  then  in  1882  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
Manuelito,  New  Mexico,  which  he  has  followed  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

At  Manuelito,  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Aldrich  married  Miss  J.  Abbie  Crumm  and 
they  have  two  children.  Raymond  K.,  who  has  always  been  associated  with 
his  father  in  business,  married  Miss  Gertrude  Thompson,  of  St.  Louis,  and  has 
two  children,  Erwin  and  Adaline  Gertrude.  Allen  G.,  who  resides  in  Los  An- 
geles, married  Cora  Pettijohn,  of  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 

In  political  affairs  Mr.  Aldrich  has  always  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  re- 
publican principles  and  has  served  his  party  in  positions  of  honor  and  trust 
with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  In  1903  and  1904 
he  was  county  commissioner  of  McKinley  county,  while  in  1907  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Mexico  house  of  representatives;  in  1909  and  1910  was  trustee 
of  the  town  of  Gallup  and  from  1908  to  1911  was  a  member  of  the  territorial 
republican  central  committee.  In  his  fraternal  connections  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Elks.  For  more  than  forty-five  years  Mr.  Aldrich  has  known  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Southwest.  He  was  here  long  before  the  railroads  came  and  has  not 
only  witnessed  but  has  been  a  participant  in  those  stirring  times  that  have 
become  history.  Notwithstanding  his  long  and  varied  experience  in  a  new 
country,  he  is  a  remarkably  well  preserved  man,  enjoying  life  and  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 

SAM  BUSHMAN 

Sam  Bushman,  who  since  1909  has  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Gallup, 
where  he  is  now  acting  as  attorney  for  several  corporations  and  at  the  same 
time  conducting  a  large  and  gratifying  private  practice,  was  bom  in  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  October  21,  1882,  a  son  of  William  and  Annie  Bushman. 
He  supplemented  public  school  instruction  by  a  course  of  study  in  Xavier 
Academy  at  Gettysburg  and  then  pursued  a  collegiate  and  law  course  in  Dick- 
inson College  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1908  with  the  LL.B.  degree. 

Immediately  afterward  Mr.  Bushman  sought  the  opportunities  of  the  grow- 
ing Southwest,  making  his  way  to  Albuquerque,  whence  in  January,  1909,  he 
removed  to  Gallup,  where  he  opened  a  law  ofiice.  He  has  since  won  most 
creditable  and  enviable  success  and  is  now  accorded  a  large  and  distinctively 
representative  clientage.    He  is  attorney  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
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THOMAS  MONROE  QUEBEDEAUX 

Thomaa  Ifoaroa  Qncfaedcanx,  prcadeat  of  tha  MeKialej  Obaaty 
GaUopy  New  Jfczieo,  oeeopica  a  forwool  pooitkai  aaoaf  tte 
pnndoato  of  tha  ilata.  Hio  eoaaaelioa  with  tha  hwlitwHoa,  of  wUA  ka  k 
BOW  tha  doeatm  head,  datea  back  to  1911,  at  which  tiiM  he  ImiiaM  oaridar, 
brinffmg  to  tha  baak  tha  eieelkat  traiaiag  aad  eapefficaee  whkk  ka  kad  frav- 
ionely  aeqoired  ia  tha  eUoi^gat  aad  beet  ■aaaged  Haiarlil  laatitaftaaBa  la  tkt 
floathweet.  He  ia  a  aatifa  of  Shaekcifdrd  caoaty,  Teia%  aad  kie  birtk  imjuiiad 
oa  the  29th  of  Deeeaiber,  1S84,  of  the  marriage  of  William  aad  Joeia  (Bi^aa) 
Qoebedeani:  The  paternal  grandfather  emigrated  from  Fraaee  to  tka  Uaitad 
fftatee  and  the  father  ie  a  wefl  known  cattle  maa  of  Ifidlnnd,  TbaaiL 

Tbomae  M.  Qnebedeaoz  wae  a  amall  boj  whea  the  fmMuHj  lemofad  ta  Mid- ' 
land,  Tezee,  and  there  he  wae  reared  and  lecaiied  his  edweetioa  witk  tka  as- 
eeption  of  two  jeare  ipent  at  Anetin  College  in  Shermaa^  Texaa.  Aa  ka  pva- 
f erred  a  biisine«  to  a  prof eanonal  career,  loon  after  leaving  eoOege  ka  iiteb- 
liehed  hifn«»i^  in  the  drug  buainem  in  Midland,  Tezae^  under  tka  aama  of 
Quebedeaoz  k  Companj.  He  wae  aetiTc  in  that  line  f ran  1903  to  1906  but  ki 
the  latter  jear  di^K>ied  of  hie  intereete  in  the  drug  bosineaB  aad  aeeeptad  a 
position  as  bookkeeper  for  the  £1  Paao  Goarantj  Tmat  A  Ranking  Oompaaj 
with  which  inatitotion  he  remained  ontil  1908.  Daring  that  time  ha  waa  pro- 
moted to  aasiatant  caahier  and  in  the  jear  last  mentioned  he  accepted  a  aimilar 
position  with  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  £1  Paeo  with  whiek  ka  waa 
connected  until  1910.  He  then  became  aaaiatant  caahier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  that  citjr,  but  in  1911  resigned  that  bnaineBS  to  accept  a  caahierakip 
of  the  McKinlej  Countj  Bank  at  Gallup,  at  the  same  time  aeqpiiring  a  eon- 
aiflerable  interest  in  the  institution.  In  1913  he  became  vice  preaide&t  aad 
in  January,  1916,  waa  elected  president  in  which  capacity  he  haa  since  serfad. 
The  bank  has  a  high  standing  and  its  policy  haa  alwaya  been  snfBciently  con- 
servative to  protect  the  interests  of  depositors  and  stockholders  and  yet  pro- 
gressive in  that  it  has  sought  to  promote  the  legitimate  business  expansion  of 
the  community.  Mr.  Quebedeauz  has  made  an  excellent  record  in  the  Tariona 
official  capacities  in  which  he  has  served  the  institution  and  is  recognised  aa  a 
young  man  of  energy  and  discretion.  He  also  has  other  financial  connectiona 
as  he  owns  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Arizona  State  Bank  at  Winslow,  Ari- 
sona,  is  president  of  the  Holbrook  State  Bank  at  Holbrook,  that  state,  and  of 
the  Holbrook  Light  &  Power  Company. 
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On  the  20th  of  Oetober,  1905,  Mr.  Quebedeaux  was  married  in  Midland, 
Texas,  to  Miss  Mary  Beid  of  that  city,  and  they  have  a  daughter,  Jean  Bose. 
Mr.  Quebedeaux  believes  in  the  policies  of  the  republiean  party  and  supports 
its  candidates  at  state  and  national  elections  but  when  only  local  issues  are  in 
question  votes  independently.  He  takes  the  interest  of  a  good  citizen  in  public 
affairs  but  has  never  desired  of&ee.  He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and 
is  also  identified  with  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
teachings  of  the  craft.  He  has  attained  a  highly  creditable  position  in  finan- 
cial and  business  circles  and  is  regarded  as  a  valuab^  acquisition  to  the 
banking  interests  of  McKinley  county.  He  has  not  only  won  a  measure  of 
material  success  that  many  an  older  man  might  envy,  but  he  has  also  gained  the 
good  will  and  the  unqualified  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  brought 
into  contact. 

L.  R.  GOEHRING 

L.  R  Goehring,  cashier  of  the  Gallup  State  Bank,  was  bom  August  16, 
1878,  in  Gonzales  county,  Texas,  a  son  of  Charles  A.  and  Adeline  M.  Goehring, 
the  former  a  farmer  and  ranchman  of  Gonzales  county.  L.  B.  Goehring  at- 
tended district  schools  and  a  business  college  at  Galveston  and  also  at  Dallas, 
studying  bookkeeping  and  stenography.  He  afterward  went  to  El  Paso,  Texas, 
where  he  became  stenographer  to  the  general  manager  of  the  El  Paso  ft  North- 
eastern Bailroad  Company,  continuing  in  that  position  for  three  years.  In 
1903  he  accepted  the  position  of  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years,  when  in  1906  he  removed  to  Baton  and  filled  the  position  of  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Baton  National  Bank  until  1910.  He  was  afterward  with  the 
State  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque  as  assistant  cashier  until  1914,  when  he 
became  cashier  of  the  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Albuquerque.  In 
August,  1915,  he  entered  into  active  relations  with  the  Gkillup  State  Bank  as 
cashier,  the  institution  in  that  year  being  reorganized  from  the  Morris  State 
Bank,  at  which  time  the  present  name  was  assumed,  the  new  institution  open- 
ing its  doors  for  business  on  the  16th  of  August,  1915.  The  bank  was  cap- 
italized for  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  its  officers  are:  O.  N.  Marron,  of  Al- 
buquerque, president;  Gregory  Page,  vice  president;  W.  H.  Morris,  vice  pres- 
ident; L.  B.  Goehring,  cashier;  and  H.  T.  Burson,  assistant  cashier.  The 
bank  has  made  wonderful  progress  since  its  reorganization,  its  deposits  having 
increased  from  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  in  September,  1915, 
to  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  within  six  montiis. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1906,  Mr.  Goehring  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Anna  A.  Spellman,  a  native  of  Gonzales  county,  Texas.  Mr.  Goehring  has 
become  firmly  established  as  a  representative  business  man  of  Gallup  and  has 
made  wonderful  progress  in  banking  circles  since  locating  there.  He  is  con- 
centrating his  undivided  attention  upon  his  business  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  cares  for  every  duty  and  safeguards  the  interests  of  the  institution 
is  one  of  the  strong  elements  of  its  growing  prosperity. 
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A.  T.  HANNETT 

A.  T.  Haxmett^  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  GaUnp,  was  bom  in 
Lyons,  New  York,  February  17,  1884,  a  son  of  William  and  Mary  Hannett,  the 
former  a  farmer  by  occupation.  After  attending  the  public  schools  until  he 
had  completed  a  high  school  course  in  his  native  city,  A.  T.  Hannett  matri- 
culated in  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  University  for  the  study  of  law  and  won  his 
LL.B.  degree  upon  graduation  with  the  class  of  1910.  The  following  year  he 
sought  a  favorable  location  in  the  Southwest  and  came  to  Gallup,  where  he 
opened  an  office  and  has  since  been  actively  engaged  in  practice,  his  clientage 
constantly  growing  in  volume  and  imporl^ce.  His  name  figures  in  connection 
with  much  important  litigation  that  has  been  heard  in  the  courts  of  this  disr 
trict  during  the  past  few  years  and  his  colleagues  and  contemporaries  recognize 
the  f aot  that  he  is  very  careful  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  strong  in  his 
argument  and  logical  in  his  deductions. 

In  1913  Mr.  Hannett  wtfs  married  to  Miss  Liouise  WestfaU,  a  native  of 
Clyde,  Wayne  county.  New  York,  and  th^  have  one  son,  William  Arthur. 
Mr.  Hannett  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  politically  is  a  democrat.  He  filled  the 
office  of  city  attorney  of  Qallup  in  the  years  1912  and  1913  and  in  the  former 
year  was  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  democratic  national  convention  which 
was  held  in  Baltimore. 

A.  H.  DE  LONG,  M.D. 

Dr.  A.  H.  De  Long,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  at 
Gallup,  was  bom  in  Montour,  Iowa,  May  10,  1869.  His  parents,  Gibson  W. 
and  Mary  F.  De  Long,  who  were  natives  of  the  state  of  New  York,  removed 
westward  to  Iowa  in  pioneer  times  and  there  the  father  devoted  his  attention 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  After  attending  the  public  schools  while  spending 
his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof.  Dr.  De  Long  became  a  student  in 
the  Friends  Academy  at  Le  Grand,  Iowa,  and  still  later  matriculated  in  Grin- 
nell  Cbllege,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1893,  with  the  Bachelor  of  Phar- 
macy degree.  Going  to  Chicago  he  entered  Buedi  Medical  College  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1899,  thus  qualifying  for  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  He  located  for  practice  at  BUlings,  Oklahoma,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years  and  afterward  followed  his  profession  for  four  years  in  Waynoka, 
Oklahoma.  He  also  spent  a  similar  period  in  Moran,  Kansas,  and  in  August, 
1909,  removed  to  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  where  he  opened  an  office.'  He  has 
acted  as  physician  for  the  Allison  Coal  Company  for  three  years,  was  local 
surgeon  for  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  Company  for  four  years  and  at  the  present 
time  is  company  physician  for  the  Gallup  ft  Southwestern  Coal  Company.  He 
also  engages  in  the  private  practice  of  medicine  and  in  the  performance  of  the 
responsible  tasks  which  devolve  upon  him  he  displays  thoroughness  and  care  in 
diagnosis  and  conscientiousness  in  every  phase  of  his  work.  That  he  is  deeply 
interested  in  his  profession  and  its  progress  and  keeps  in  touch  with  the  on- 
ward trend  of  scientific  investigation  is  shown  in  his  membership  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley  County,  the  New  Mexico  State,  and  the  American  Medical  Associations, 
and  his  high  standing  in  regard  to  his  associates  in  the  profession  is  indicated 
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in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  elected  to  and  is  now  serving  as  viee  president  of 
the  state  society. 

In  politics  Dr.  De  Long  maintains  an  independent  coarse,  alljing  himself 
with  no  party.  He  is  actiye  in  Masonry,  having  membership  in  Lebanon 
Lodge,  No.  22,  F.  A  A.M.,  Navajo  Chapter,  No.  2,  B.AJL,  and  Baldwin  Gom- 
mandery,  K.T.,  all  of  GhUlup.  He  likewise  belongs  to  New  Mexico  Ck>nsistory, 
No.  1,  S.PJt.a  of  Santa  Fe  and  to  Ballnt  Abyad  Temple^  AJLO.N.M.S.,  of 
Albuquerque.  He  has  likewise  filled  all  of  the  chairs  of  the  local  lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  is  a  past  chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge  of  Gallup. 
He  manifests  in  his  life  the  beneficent  spirit  upon  which  these  organizations 
rest  and  he  finds  ample  opportunity  to  exemplify  this  spirit  in  the  course  of 
his  practice. 

J.  M.  BOYLE,  M.D. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Boyle,  who  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  is  accorded  a  liberal  share 
of  the  public  patronage  at  Gallup,  was  bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  January  14, 
1865,  a  son  of  William  G.  and  Maria  Boyle,  who  were  also  natives  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  where  the  father  engaged  in  breeding  and  dealing  in  thorough- 
bred stock,  which  he  shipped  to  America.  In  the  year  1865  he  brought  his 
family  to  the  new  world,  settling  near  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  later  he 
became  a  resident  of  Nebraska,  whence  he  afterward  removed  to  Kansas. 
There  he  engaged  in  farming. 

Dr.  Boyle  was  less  than  a  year  old  when  the  family  came  to  the  ifnited 
States  and  in  the  public  schools  of  the  different  localities  in  which  his  parents 
resided  he  pursued  his  education  until  he  entered  upon  his  more  specifically 
literary  course  as  a  college  student  in  Emporia,  Kansas.  He  turned  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  a  life  work  and  in  preparation  therefor  attended  the' 
Elansas  City  Medical  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1900  with  the 
M.  D.  degree.  He  then  practiced  at  Louisburg,  Kansas,  for  a  number  of  years 
and  in  1909  arrived  in  Gallup,  where  he  opened  an  office  and  has  since  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  He  carefully 
diagnoses  his  cases  and  while  he  quickly  adopts  any  improved  methods  he  is 
yet  not  hasty  in  discarding  the  old  and  time  tried  methods,  the  value  of  which 
has  been  proven.  Discriminating  judgment  characterizes  him  in  all  his  pro- 
fessional work. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1901,  Dr.  Boyle  wedded  Miss  Alice  V.  Crumm,  a 
native  of  Illinois,  and  they  have  two  children,  John  C,  bom  June  6,  1903,  who 
is  the  only  representative  of  his  generation  from  a  family  of  six  uncles;  and 
Annie  Elizabeth.  The  doctor  votes  with  the  republican  party  and  he  holds 
membership  in  the  Masonic  lodge  but  his  attention  is  chiefly  concentrated  upon 
his  professional  interests  and  he  keeps  informed  concerning  the  latest  scientific 
researches  and  discoveries  through  his  membership  in  the  McKinley  County, 
the  New  Mexico  State,  and  the  American  Medical  Associations. 

W.  B.  CANTRELL,  M.D. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Cantreil,  who  on  the  1st  of  September,  1915,  went  to  Gallup  as 
successor  to  Dr.  George  M.  Fleming,  is  now  both  city  and  county  physician 
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and  has  charge  of  the  McKinley  Oonntj  HospitaL  TenneflMe  daimt  him  as  a 
native  son,  his  birth  having  occurred  at  Bmithville,  December  IS,  1880.  His 
parents,  Bichard  and  Josie  (Estee)  Cantrell,  resided  upon  a  farm  in  that  lo- 
cality and  while  spending  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof  Dr.  Oan- 
trell  attended  the  country  schools  of  De  Kalh  county,  Tennessee.  Still  later 
he  continued  his  studies  in  Pure  Fountain  College  at  Smithville  and  afterward 
entered  the  Univendly  of  Nashville,  where  he  prepared  for  his  professional 
career,  and  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1907  with  the  M.  D.  degree.  He 
opened  an  office  at  Gassville,  Tennessee,  where  he  remained  in  active  practice 
until  1914.  He  then  went  to  the  State  University  of  Tennessee  for  post- 
graduate work,  and  received  from  that  institution  the  H.  D.  degree  in  1915. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  1915,  he  made  his  way  to  Gallup,  thus  carrying  out  a 
prearranged  plan  that  he  should  become  successor  to  Dr.  George  M.  Fleming. 
In  this  connection  he  took  charge  of  the  McKinley  Oounty  Hospital  and  he  is 
now  serving  both  as  city  physician  of  Gallup  and  as  county  physicisn  of  Mc- 
Kinley coun^.  He  is  well  qualified  for  the  performance  of  arduous  profes- 
sional duties  and  he  belongs  to  both  the  county  and  state  medical  associations 
and  also  to  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Gantrell  was  married  March  18,  1908,  to  Miss  Essie  Lentz,  a  native  of 
West  Virginia,  and  th^  have  gained  many  friends  during  the  period  of  their 
residence  in  Ghillup. 

W.  H.  MORRIS 

W.  H.  Morris^  a  capitalist  of  Gallup,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  f ortone  in 
mining  operations  and  won  success  later  in  real  estate  and  banking  business 
and  through  connections  with  various  other  important  commercial  and  finan- 
cial enterprises.  Many  substantial  features  in  bunness  life  in  New  Mezioo 
have  profited  by  his  cooperation  and  benefited  by  his  energy. 

Mr.  Morris  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  bom  at  Broadtop,  Au- 
gust 7,  1864,  his  parents  being  Evan  and  Augusta  Morris.  The  father  was 
prominent  as  a  miner  during  the  early  development  of  the  mining  regions  near 
Soranton,  Pennsylvania,  but  afterward  moved  to  Hubbard,  Ohio,  and  then  to 
Harmony,  Indiana^  where  the  mother  now  lives.  W.  H.  Morris  had  but  limited 
educational  opportunities,  attending  school  for  only  two  years,  for  when  very 
young  he  began  working  in  the  mines  and  also  assisted  at  farm  labor  later. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1880,  he  went  to  Kansas  and  was 
employed  in  the  mines  at  Pittsburg,  that  state,  for  two  years.  He  afterward 
removed  to  Palo  Pinto  county,  Texas,  where  he  resided  for  six  months^  and 
then  went  to  San  Felipe  in  the  state  of  Cbahuila,  Mexico,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  contract  work,  spending  more  than  two  years  in  that  district.  The 
summer  of  1885  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Morris,  at  Gallup,  New  Mexico, 
where  he  devoted  two  years  to  mining  and  then  did  some  prospecting  through- 
out western  New  Mexico,  and  in  Arizona  owned  and  operated  a  mine. 

In  the  spring  of  1895  he  made  his  way  to  Alaska  and  over  the  Chilkoot 
Pass,  across  the  lakes  and  down  the  Yukon  river  and  its  tributaries^  a  distance 
of  ei^t  hundred  miles  to  the  interior  of  Alaska,  landing  at  Circle  City  the 
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latter  part  of  Julj.  He  beeame  interested  in  placer  elaims  on  Mastodon 
creek,  which  he  operated  until  January,  1898,  when  the  great  gold  strike  was 
made  on  the  Klondike  river,  which  set  the  world  wild  with  excitement.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  order  Pioneers  of  Yukon.  Mr.  Morris  left  Circle  City, 
Alaska,  January  12,  1898,  for  the  Klondike  river  in  the  Britirii  Northwest 
Territory.  After  traveling  on  foot  and  snow  shoes  sixty-six  days  and  covering 
a  distance  of  over  seven  hundred  miles,  Klondike  river  was  reached  March  19, 
1898.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  Klondike,  where  Dawson  City  now  stands,  he 
became  interested  in  gold  mining  claims  and  operated  the  same. 

In  the  summer  of  1898  Mr.  Morris  made  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  spend- 
ing most  of  his  time  in  Qallup,  New  Mexico,  looking  after  his  business  in- 
terests, returning  to  the  Klondike  in  the  early  spring  of  1899  and  ronaining 
there  until  July,  1900.  At  that  date  he  returned  home  and  was  married 
August  7,  1900,  to  Miss  Stella  Biddell,  a  native  of  Brasil,  Indiana,  by 
whom  he  has  two  children,  George  William  Evan  Morris,  bom  January  12, 
1902,  and  Carolyn  Augusta  Morris.  FoUowing  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris  went  abroad,  spending  five  months  traveling  in  the  old  world,  after 
which  they  returned  and  again  settled  at  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  where  he  Al- 
tered into  the  real  estate  and  loan  business  in  which  he  is  still  active. 

During  the  intervening  years  he  has  negotiated  many  important  real  estate 
transactions  and  has  directed  many  large  land  sales.  He  is  also  extensiv^y 
engaged  in  the  cattle  business  and  is  a  stockholder  and  treasurer  of  the  Gallup 
Southwestern  Coal  Company.  Mr.  Morris'  activity  has  likewise  been  extended 
into  the  field  of  banking  and  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Gallup,  being  president  of  said  bank  which  was  later  taken  over  by 
the  McKinley  County  Bank.  In  1912  he  organised  the  Morris  State  Bank  and 
was  president  of  this  bank,  which  he  conducted  untO  August,  1915,  Tdien  it 
was  reorganized,  the  capital  stock  increased  and  the  name  changed  to  the 
Gallup  State  Bank.  Mr.  Morris  remained  as  vice  president  and  a  heavy 
stockholder  in  this  institution.  He  is  likewise  interested  in  a  large  tract  of 
fine  wheat  land  in  Canada,  and  in  the  Banner  Drug  Store  at  Gallup,  New 
Mexico,  and  his  business  connections  thus  cover  a  wide  range. 

In  politics  Mr.  Morris  is  a  republican,  well  versed  on  questions  and  issues 
of  the  day.  He  served  eight  years  as  county  commissioner  for  McElinley 
county.  He  does  not  seek  nor  desire  office,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  energy 
upon  his  business  affairs,  which  have  made  him  one  of  the  prominent  and 
wealthiest  men  in  his  part  of  the  state.  Moreover,  his  activities  have  been  of 
a  nature  which  have  contributed  to  public  prosperity  as  well  as  to  individual 
success,  and  he  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  as  one  who  is  notably  prompt, 
energetic,  and  reliable. 

PAUL  MLOCKER  ft  COMPANY 

Paul  Miocker  &  Company  is  the  firm  name  of  one  of  the  leading  mercantile 
enterprises  of  western  New  Mexico,  business  being  conducted  in  GkUlup.  The 
establishment  was  founded  in  1902  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  general  stores 
in  the  county.    They  carry  a  complete  line  of  merchandise^  including  dry  goods, 
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bootSy  ahoesy  olothing,  and  other  commoditieB  and  eaeh  department  ia  well 
equipped  and  carefully  managed  to  meet  the  demanda  of  the  public  for  all  kinda 
of  merohandiae.  The  firm  manif eata  the  utmost  care  in  the  personnel  of  the 
houae,  in  the  line  of  goods  carried  and  in  the  treatmeat  of  patrons,  and  their 
business  methods  at  all  times  measure  up  to  the  highest  standards. 

PALMER  XETNSR 

Commercial  enterprise  of  Gallup  finds  a  well  known  and  worthy  representa- 
tive  in  Palmer  Ketner,  proprietor  of  a  well  appointed  grocery  store  of  that 
city  and  also  a  factor  in  the  successful  conduct  of  other  business  enterprises. 
He  was  bom  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  November  23,  1867,  a  son  of  James  and 
Kartha  Ketner,  the  former  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  the  latter  of  Virginia.  They 
removed  westward  to  Knaafta^  where  the  father  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Palmer  Ketner  attended  the  public  schools  of  Junction  City,  Kansaa,  and 
afterward  became  a  student  in  the  State  University  at  Lawrence,  Kansas.  In 
1888,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  arrived  in  Gallup  and  became  mine 
derk  for  the  Aztec  Stores  Company,  with  iHiich  he  continued  until  1891.  He 
then  became  connected  with  the  Caledonian  Coal 'Company,  of  which  he  was 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  and  in  that  connection  he  had  charge  of  the 
mercantile  end  of  the  business.  His  activities  along  that  line  continued  until 
1904,  when  he  withdrew  and  purchased  the  general  mercantile  establishment  of 
Frank  C.  SwartE.  He  has  since  conducted  the  business  known  as  the  Ketner 
Grocery  and  has  met  with  gratifying  success  in  the  undertaking,  hia  business 
having  grown  steadily  and  substantially  from  the  beginning.  His  methods 
measure  up  to  the  highest  commercial  standards  and  he  has  ever  recognized  the 
fact  that  satisfied  patrons  are  the  best  advertisement.  He  is  also  interested 
in  the  Peoples  Light  Company  of  Gallup  and  in  the  Independent  Publishing 
Company. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1897,  Mr.  Ketner  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Lee  Wells, 
a  native  of  Ohio,  and  to  them  have  been  bom  five  children.  Palmer,  Balph 
Preseott,  Martha  Lee,  Josephine  Grace,  and  Dorothy  Ethel.  Mr.  Ketner  be- 
longs to  Lebanon  Lodge,  No.  22,  A.F.  &  A.M.  of  Gallup  and  has  advanced  to 
high  rank  in  Masonry,  as  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  Bite.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party  and 
his  fellow  townsmen,  appreciative  of  his  worth  and  ability,  have  several  times 
called  him  to  public  office.  He  served  as  county  treasurer  from  1904  until 
1908  and  through  the  succeeding  two  years  as  county  commissioner  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  town  trustees.  He  has  been  very  prominent  in 
municipal  affairs  and  active  in  promoting  the  civic  development  and  improve- 
ment of  his  city  and  district. 

T.  F.  SMALLING 

T.  F.  SmaUing,  cashier  of  the  McKinley  County  Bank  at  Gallup,  was  born 
at  Bellbuckle,  Tennessee,  June  12,  1882,  a  son  of  T.  F.  and  Martha  Smalling. 
After  attending  the  public  schools  he  continued  his  education  in  Union  Uni- 
versity at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  pursuing  the  literary  course.  He  afterward 
removed  to  Midland,  Texas,  where  for  two  years  he  served  as  county  and  dis- 
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triet  deputy  clerk.  He  alao  spent  eight  years  as  assistant  cashier  of  the  Mid- 
land National  Bank  and  continuing  his  activities  in  the  field  of  banking,  re- 
moved to  Fort  Davis,  Texas,  where  he  organised  the  State  Bank  in  1911.  He 
there  remained  until  midsummer  of  1912,  when  he  came  to  Gallup  and  served 
as  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  until  its  consolidation  in  1913  with  the 
HoKinlej  Oountj  Bank,  when  he  became  cashier.  The  bank  was  organized 
in  1904,  is  capitalized  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  its  deposits  amount  to  over 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  its  resources  on  December  31,  1915, 
amounted  to  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  is  one 
of  the  strongest  county  banks  in  New  Mexico  and  its  business  is  constantly 
growing.  Mr.  Smalling's  long  experience  in  the  field  of  banking  makes  him 
well  qualified  for  the  executive  position  which  he  is  filling  and  he  is  proving 
a  popular  officiaL  He  is  also  treasurer  and  director  of  the  New  Mexico  Fire 
Brick  Company  of  Gallup. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1910,  Mr.  Smalling  was  married  to  Miss  Mina  Chilton, 
and  they  have  one  child,  Susie  Belle.  In  politics  Mr.  Smalling  is  a  democrat 
but  while  keeping  well  versed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day  he  does 
not  seek  nor  desire  office,  feeling  that  his  entire  attention  should  be  given  to 
his  business  aifairs.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  belonging  to  the  lodge,  chap- 
ter and  commandery  at  Gallup,  while  in  Santa  Fe  he  has  taken  the  Scottish 
Bite  degrees  and  in  Albuquerque  became  a  member  of  Ballut  Abyad  Temple 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  most  loyal  to  the  organization  and  exemplifies 
in  his  life  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  craft. 

W.  M.  BICKEL 

W.  M.  Bickel,  merchant  and  Indian  trader  at  Gallup,  was  bom  February 
12,  1880,  in  New  York  City,  a  son  of  Michael  and  Minnie  BickeL  His  edu- 
cation was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  the  metropolis  and  when  twenty-five 
years  of  age  he  came  to  the  west,  making  his  way  to  Williams,  Arizona,  where 
he  remained  for  a  short  time.  He  then  removed  to  Gallup  and  for  a  brief 
period  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  Company,  after  which  he 
went  to  Black  Bock,  New  Mexico,  and  was  employed  in  the  store  of  C.  F. 
Weidemeyer,  with  whom  he  remained  for  about  two  and  a  half  years.  He  then 
purchased  the  store  at  Fort  Defiance  owned  by  C.  F.  Weidemeyer  &  Company, 
conducting  the  establishment  there  for  five  and  a  half  yean^  after  which  he 
returned  to  Gallup  and  for  a  year  was  associated  with  the  Gallup  Mercantile 
Company.  He  afterward  established  a  store  and  trading  post  here  and  is  now 
conducting  the  business  in  connection  with  the  one  at  Fort  Defiance.  His  in- 
terests are  thus  important  and  he  is  a  well  known  and  prominent  representa- 
tive of  commercial  activity  in  western  New  Mexico. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1907,  Mr.  Bickel  was  married  to  Miss  Pearl  Buth 
Evans,  a  native  of  Kansas,  and  they  have  three  children,  'Vniliam  Evans, 
Bobert  David,  and  James  MichaeL  Mr.  Bickel 's  political  allegiance  is  given 
to  the  republican  party,  on  the  ticket  of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
eity  council.  He  is  one  of  the  progresrive  citizens  of  Gallup,  aiding  actively 
and  effectively  in  its  upbuilding  along  modem  lines  of  eity  construction,  de- 
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yelopment  and  improvements    Hia  labors  have  been  a  tangible  aaaet  for  public 
good  on  various  oecasions. 

TRACY  GARRETT 

Tra^  Garretty  general  foreman  of  the  Vietor  American  Foel  Gompany  at 
Gibson,  was  bom  March  18,  1881,  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  a  son  of  H.  C.  and 
Ellen  (Tracy)  Garrett,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Burlington  and  repre- 
sentatives of  pioneer  families  of  that  citj,  thnr  respective  parents  having 
removed  to  Burlington  from  Virginia,  in  1836.  The  Garrett  family  has  been 
prominent  in  connection  with  banking  interests  of  Burlington  for  many  years. 

Tracy  Garrett  made  his  initial  step  in  the  buoness  world  as  a  newspaper 
employe  on  the  Burlington  Hawheye  after  having  acquired  a  public  school 
education.  Later  he  devoted  a  year  or  more  to  various  Imes  of  newspaper  work 
in  different  parts  of  Iowa  and  Anally  went  to  Des  Moines  where  for  eight 
years  he  was  associated  with  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader,  In  1910 
he  came  to  New  Mexico  and  spent  a  brief  period  near  Baton  but  later  in  the 
same  year  came  to  GaUup  and  accepted  the  position  of  mine  clerk  with  the 
Victor  American  Fuel  Ck»mpany.  The  thoroughness  with  which  he  mastered 
the  duties  intrusted  to  him,  his  capability  and  earnest  effort  which  he  put 
forth  to  serve  the  company,  led  to  his  promotion  and  in  1914  he  became  gen- 
eral foreman,  with  olflces  at  Gibson,  three  miles  from  GMlup.  His  position 
is  one  of  notable  responsibility,  for  the  Victor  American  Fuel  Company  em- 
ploys about  one  thousand  men  and  is  one  of  the  largest  mining  concerns  oper- 
ating in  New  Mexico.  He  Assesses  the  executive  ability  which  well  qualifies 
him  for  successful  management,  combined  with  initiative  spirit  that  enables 
him  to  cope  with  every  new  situation  that  may  arise. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1907,  Mr.  Ganett  was  married  to  Miss  Kathleen  Tib- 
bitts,  a  daughter  of  O.  O.  Tibbitts^  a  prominent  Iowa  resident  and  former 
member  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  have  a  son, 
George  Tracy,  bom  December  24,  1915.  In  politics  Mr.  Garrett  is  a  republi- 
can. His  study  of  the  political  questions  of  the  day  and  the  situation  of  the 
country  leading  him  to  the  belief  that  the  best  interests  of  America  wiU  be 
conserved  through  the  adoption  of  republican  principles.  He  is  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  progressiveness  in  all  that  he  does  and  brooks  no  obstacles  that 
can  be  overcome  by  continuous,  earnest  and  honorable  effort 


CHAPTER  XII 
Mora  County 

MORA  eounly  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lative assembly,  approved  Febroary  1, 1860.'*^  Originally 
the  areas  described  in  the  act  constituting  this  county  were 
a  part  of  the  county  of  Taos.'^'  The  lines  between  this  county  and 
San  Miguel  '*'  on  the  south  and  Taos  on  the  west  were  subsequently 
changed,  and  in  later  days  the  counties  of  Union,'^  Colfax,  and  a 
part  of  Quay  were  created  out  of  territoiy  that  is  included  within 
the  original  boundaries  of  the  oounty  of  Taos.  When  this  county 
was  created  the  administration  of  oounty  affairs  was  lodged  in  the 
probate  judge,'^'  who  performed  all  of  the  duties  which  had  been 

S41  New  MesDieo  Senion  Laws,  18S9'$0,  p.  76.  The  original  boundarieB  were: 
"All  that  portion  of  the  territory  embraced  within  the  foUowinff  boundaries 
to-wit:  On  the  north  and  east  b^  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mezieo; 
on  the  south  by  the  northern  limits  of  the  Oounty  of  San  Miguel;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  tops  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  divide  the  Valley  of  Taos 
from  Mora  and  Bayado,  shall  form  and  constitute  a  new  county,  to  be  known 
and  called  the  Oounty  of  Mora." 

t4t  By  an  act,  approved  January  80,  1868,  the  boundary  between  Taos  and 
Mora  was  declared  to  be:  "  West  of  the  Valley  of  Mora,  a  Une  running  north, 
commencing  at  the  first  hill  west  of  the  said  Valley  of  Mora,  and  east  of  the 
Jicarita,  crossing  the  Vega  del  Estillero  opponte  Osliada  del  Baton,  passing 
through  the  said  Oafiada  till  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Osha  hiU  on  the  western 
base  thereof;  thence  continuing  north  along  the  eastern  base  of  said  range, 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  head  of  the  Bio  Oolorado  which  runs  into  the  So 
Grande  in  the  Oounty  of  Taos,  and  thence  in  a  northeast  direction  to  the  limits 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Territory  of  Oolorado. "  N.  M.  8es9. 
Laws,  1868,  ch.  24. 

^^^New  Mexico  Session  Laws,  1889,  ch.  37. 

244  For  the  present  boundaries  of  Mora  county,  see  Sees.  1070,  1071,  1091, 
1092,  and  1115  of  New  Mexico  Statutes  Annotated,  1915. 

245  Boards  of  county  conunissioners  were  not  created  until  1876.  N»  M. 
Session  Laws,  1876,  ch.  i.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Prefect  (1846-1851)  and  the 
Probate  Judge  (1851-1875)  was  the  executive  and  administrative  officer  of  the 
county.  The  first  probate  judge  of  Mora  county  was  Vicente  Bomero  and 
those  following  him  in  this  office  were:  1861-2,  Dolores  Bomero;  1864-5,  Josfi 
Ledoux;  1866-9,  Vicente  Bomero;  1870,  Job6  Ledoux  and  Santiago  Valdes,  the 
latter  holding  until  1875  when  Dolores  Bomero  was  again  chosen. 

The  first  probate  clerk  was  Severino  Martinez  and  tiie  first  sheriff,  William 
Gandert. 

In  1875-6  when  oounty  commissioners  were  provided  for,  the  first  board 
consisted  of  Vicente  Bomero,  L.  Frampton  and  Koberto  Saavedra. 
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performed  by  the  prefects  provided  for  in  the  Kearny  Code.  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  court  or  official  was  very  extensive,  extending, 
as  it  did,  from  a  short  distance  north  of  the  present  city  of  Las 
Vegas  to  the  Arkansas  river  in  the  present  state  of  Colorado  and  on 
the  east  to  the  Texas  state  line,  a  region  about  the  size  of  all  New 
England.  One  precinct  *^  covered  all  of  the  southern  tier  of  coun- 
ties in  Colorado  now  containing  the  cities  of  Trinidad,  La  Junta, 
Rocky  Pord,  Walsenburg,  and  all  of  the  towns  and  settlements  ly- 
ing south  of  the  city  of  Pueblo.  This  was  precinct  Numb^  Nine  *^^ 
and  had  for  its  boundaries:  on  the  north  the  limits  of  the  Terri- 
toiy ;  on  the  east,  the  river  of  Arkansas;  on  the  south,  one  mile  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Purgatorio;  and  on  the  west,  the  summit  of 
the. mountain.  The  cabecera  or  headquarters  of  this  precinct  was 
by  legislative  enactment  establidied  at  the  rancho  of  William 
Eroenig. 

This  section  was  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  early  explora* 
tions  *^  but  no  permanent  settlements  were  ever  attempted  until  the 
nineteenth  centuiy. 

In  1696,  General  De  Vargas,*^*  in  pursuit  of  the  Picuries  and 


S4«  New  Mexico  Seeeum  Lave,  1861.    Local  and  Spedal  Laws,  1884,  p.  260. 

MT  Although  under  the  Organic  Act  the  onlj  courts  established  were  those 
of  the  iustiees  of  the  peace  and  the  District  and  Supreme  courts,  by  an  act  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  approved  January  18^  1862,  wherein  it  was  made  the 
duty  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  enforce  certain  provisions  relative  to  fencing, 
the  probate  judge  was  given  (attempted)  jurisdiction  to  try  justices  of  the 
peace  for  failure  to  enforce  the  law.    LoaA  and  Special  Lawe,  1884,  p.  264. 

S48  Ooronado,  on  his  return  from  Quivira  passed  through  the  eastern  portion. 
Ofiate  visited  the  Canadian  section. 

a«»iSpaiiwA  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  B.  E.  Twitchell,  voL  ii,  p.  Ill,  Ar- 
chive 60,  Journal  of  Events  in  Second  Uprieing  of  the  Pueblos  in  1696. 
"SaidGovr.  ftOapt  On  the  twenty-second  of  said  month  of  October,  of  this 
Genl.  arrives  at  tiie  date  and  year,  I  said  Govr.  ft  capt.  GenL  arrived  at  this 
village  of  picuries  Yillafo  of  picuries  with  said  Army  and  camp  following 
and  inds  on  the  road  and  found  the  spies  on  the  road  whom  I  despatched  yes- 
the  spies  who  say  terday  to  reconnoitre  and  they  notified  me  that  there 
they  have  seen  no  were  no  people  in  the  village  and  I  saw  that  there  was 
one  no  one.    In  witness   whereof  I  signed  this  with   my 

Secy/ —  before  me 

D.  Diego  de  Vargas  Dominso  de  la  Barre- 

Zapata  lu jan  Ponxe  de  leon  da,  Civil  &  Mil  'y  secy. 

<<  information  given  On  said  day  month  and  year  at  about  six  in  the  evening 
by  a  tano  Indian  the  Pecos  who  had  been  scouring  the  country  came  in  and 
who  was  taken  by  brought  a  prisoner  an  Indian  of  the  thanos  nation  from 
the  Pecos  who  went  the  Town  who  says  he  is  named  Miflrnel  and  being^  que»- 
to  reconnoiter  the  tioned  through  matias  lujan  where  the  people  of  picuries 
country  are  says  that  they  are  going  through  the  plains  with  the 

tanos  and  teguas  and  it  is  three  days  since  they  set  out 
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other  Pueblo  Indians,  led  by  Apaches,  pursued  them  through  the 
mountains  comprising  the  maiii  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
over  what  was  first  designated  as  the  boundary  between  the  valley 
of  Taos  and  the  valley  of  Mora  and  Rayado,  overtaking  the  Indians 

and  aflked  how  long  sinee  Don  Anttonio  and  Don  lorenzo 
went  he  says  they  went  out  with  the  people  and  that  they 
took  many  loaded  hones  that  the  Pienriee  took  more 
hones  than  the  tegnas  and  thanos  and  the  tegoas  an 
taking  a  great  many  ewes  and  goats  and  that  they  an 
not  taking  any  oxen  or  cattle  at  all  and  asked  which 
way  they  are  going  he  says  by  the  river  road  and  asked 
if  it  is  a  good  road  he  says  it  may  be  good  on  horseback 
up  to  the  sommit  that  as  far  as  that  then  an  some  hills 
and  afterwards  it  is  a  cood  road  —  asked  when  he  heard 
the  said  Picuries  say  uiey  wen  going  he  says  he  heard 
them  say  that  they  wen  going  towards  the  place  when 
the  bulls  run  and  in  testimony  thereof  I  made  afSdavit 
which  I  signed  with  my  Civil  ft  Mil'y  secy. — 
D.  Diego  de  Vargas  before  me 

Zapata  lujan  Pome  de  leon  Domingo  de  la  Barre- 

do,  Gi^ftMil'ysecy. 
' '  said  Oovr.  A  eapt.  On  said  day  month  and  year  I  said  Govr.  ft  capt.  Genl. 
Genl.  sends  spies  out  befon  it  grew  dark  sent  out  spies  to  follow  the  said 
following  the  said  path  and  river  and  go  as  far  as  they  could  because  by 
river  road  with  or-  the  fires  that  the  said  enemy  would  have  to  light  on  ae- 
den  to  go  as  far  as  count  of  the  severity  of  the  cold  th^  might  discover 
th^  can  and  if  they  them  and  having  likewise  ascertained  the  spot  where  they 
find  the  said  enemy  might  be  with  their  camp  they  must  come  and  give  me 
to  return  and  report     sudi  notice  so  that  thereupon  at  the  moment  they  may 

come  I  could  set  out  with  a  small  party  and  destroy  them 

and  in  witness  thereof  I  made  affidavit  which  I  signed 

with  my  said  Oivil  ft  Mil'y  secy  befon  me 

D.  Diego  de  Vargas  Domingo  de  la  Bam- 

Zapata lu jan Ponse de leon  da  Givfl  ft  Mil'y  secy 

* '  Said  Govr.  ft  capt.    On  the  twenty  fourth  day  of  said  month  of  October  of 

Genl.  goes  on  with    this  date  and  year  I  said  Govr.  ft  capt.  GenL  having  gone 

said  army  aboutnine    about  two  leagues  from  the  said  mountain  ridge  found 

leagues  and  halts         the  walls  of  a  ruined  farm  wMch  betoken  a  delay  but  we 

could  not  see  the  trail  of  the  fugitive  enemy  well  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  rained  and  I  was  very  undecided 
whether  to  continue  the  pursuit  on  account  of  the  great 
advantage  they  had  and  so  I  determined  to  spend  all  the 
said  day  in  searching  out  the  places  when  they  had  had 
their  huts  and  at  a  little  mon  than  a  league  I  saw  the 
place  where  they  had  been  and  going  on  five  leagues  from 
then  we  found  another  spot  near  a  watering-place  formed 
by  the  said  river  and  the  slope  coming  from  behind  the 
ridge  on  the  right  and  in  said  spot  they  had  left  a  stone 
grinder  and  the  trail  was  not  old  and  in  order  to  cover 
all  the  ground  possible  in  their  pursuit  when  the  cavalry 
came  up  I  went  on  after  sunset  and  having  gone  about 
two  leagues  we  saw  that  the  said  enemv  had  been  in  the 
glen  and  it  being  already  late  and  havuig  tind  out  four 
Horses  I  was  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in  their  neigh- 
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on  the  plains  east  of  the  mountains  where  a  battle  was  fought  re- 
sulting in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Indians.    De  Vaxgas  returned 

borhood  as  also  on  aecount  of  the  darknesB  and  in  witness 
thereof  I  ngaed  this  with  mj  Giiril  ft  Mil'y  seey. — 
D  Diego  de  Vargas  before  me 

Zapata  lujan  Ponse  de  leon  Dominoo  de  la  Barre- 

da  Civil  &  Mil'y  se^. 
''said  Govt,  ft  e&pL  On  the  twentyfifth  of  said  month  of  October  of  this  date 
GenL  goes  <m  in  pur-  and  year  I  said  Govr.  ft  capt.  GenL  having  seen  the  fire 
stxit  of  said  enemy       left  by  the  enemy  at  the  plaee  where  I  passed  the  night 

and  the  fresh  trail  of  their  party  sent  ahead  under  my 
orders  the  adjt.  Juan  Buis  the  captain  and  ensign  and 
several  Soldiers  if  the  said  enemy  should  be  seen  they 
were  not  to  go  near  them  but  having  halted  to  send  me 
word  and  I  having  pursued  the  march  apjMirently  seven 
or  eight  leagues  encountered  said  captain  ensign  and 
adjutant  who  had  gone  out  together  with  the  lieut.  GenL 
of  cavalry  they  were  coming  with  an  Indian  prisoner 
who  through  the  mouth  of  liattias  lujan  said  that  he 
was  a  taos  and  that  he  left  the  said  Pumries  the  fugitive 
enemy  this  morning  with  orders  at  a  camp  of  thirty  one 
lodges  of  apaches  that  they  had  slept  in  the  bed  of  a 
river  flowing  down  from  two  mountain  ridges  which  are 
about  five  long  leagues  from  this  plaee  and  that  he  had 
gone  after  a  daughter  he  had  among  the  fugitives  from 
Pieuries  and  as  2ie  was  not  willing  to  give  herself  up 
he  was  going  bade  to  his  said  Village  of  taos  and  upon 
this  report  I  made  a  halt  at  the  said  spot  to  rest  the 
horses  and  having  taken  a  siesta  of  about  two  hours  and 
changing  horse  I  set  out  from  there  putting  the  said 
Indifui  ahead  as  guide  although  the  trail  was  vary  fresh 
and  so  I  reached  the  said  bed  of  said  river  at  about 
eleven  at  night  finding  there  two  fires  left  by  the  fleeing 
enemy  aforesaid  and  coming  up  to  them  and  reconnoit- 
ering  nobody  was  found  at  the  said  spot  and  going  on 
for  about  an  hour  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  a  warn- 
ing signal  Are  was  made  by  some  spy  of  the  said  enemy 
who  then  went  down  below  towards  the  said  river  to- 
wards whom  the  commander  Juan  de  UUbarri  dis- 
charged an  arquebus  shot  by  which  he  was  instantly 
killed  and  there  were  no  more  warning  signals  that  night 
and  going  on  with  caution  as  was  necessary  because  of 
having  lost  the  trail  among  the  rocks  and  declivities  the 
said  Indian  prisoner  said  he  could  not  see  a  trace  as 
did  also  the  officers  and  commanders  aforesaid  and  the 
friendly  Indians  and  so  I  was  forced  to  pass  the  rest  of 
the  night  at  the  said  spot  in  witness  whereof  I  signed 
this  with  my  Civil  ft  mil  'y  secy.  before  me 

D  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Domingo  de  la  Barreda 

hijan  Ponze  de  leon  CivU  ft  Mil'y  secy. — 

' '  said  Govr.  ft  capt.  On  the  twentysizth  of  said  month  of  October  of  this  date 
Genl.  goes  on  ft  routs  and  year  at  sunrise  I  said  Govr.  ft  capt.  Genl.  found  my- 
ths enemy  self  with  the  said  camp  following  on  the  mesa  of  said 

river  bed  and  having  gone  about  half  a  league  along  l^e 
mountain  I  passed  out  on  a  plain  which  having  traversed 
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to  the  capital  by  way  of  the  Sapello,  Gallinas^  and  the  pueblo  of 
the  PeooB  Indians.  This  campaign  was  made  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  and  in  his  journal  De  Vargas  describes 
in  detail  the  immense  snowdrifts  of  the  mountain  passes.  De  Var- 
gas was  the  first  Spanish  officer  to  cross  the  main  range  of  the 

rapidly  about  three  leagues  we  found  a  small  hole  and 
the  fires  that  the  enemy  made  last  night  when  they  had 
news  of  my  arrival  at  the  said  river  bed  and  we  saw 
they  had  fied  and  scattered  by  the  trails  and  tent  poles 
they  left  and  I  went  on  following  said  trail  in  the  rnree- 
Uon  of  their  said  flight  and  having  hurried  over  more 
than  four  leagues  changing  horses  we  readied  a  large 
tract  of  country  without  any  trail  we  all  separated  I  tak- 
ing up  my  position  on  a  part  of  the  said  Ground  my 
lieutenant  and  two  other  Soldiers  took  the  direction  of 
a  ravine  and  we  discovered  some  fugitive  Indians  who 
were  going  along  the  other  bank  escaping  and  seeking 
for  means  to  cross  although  with  mat  difficulty  we 
found  one  among  the  stones  breaking  uirough  the  chapar- 
ral and  trees  there  and  having  mounted  the  slope  we  took 
some  people  of  the  rabble  and  five  of  the  enemy's  horses 
loaded  with  their  goods  and  supplies  which  they  left  be- 
hind and  we  recognized  that  it  was  the  Indian  Dn  An- 
tonio their  Qovr.  who  immediately  took  to  flight  on  a 
Swift  Horse  and  because  the  lieut.  GenL  of  cavalry  with 
some  other  Soldiers  had  gone  ahead  and  was  coming 
back  down  the  said  path  to  join  me  he  met  him  who 
was  fleeing  with  six  Vagabonds  and  one  of  the  said  Sol- 
diers gave  him  a  lance  Sirust  in  the  breast  which  passed 
obliquely  to  one  side  and  another  wounded  one  of  them 
with  a  diot  and  in  the  said  Bavine  an  Indian  began  shoot- 
ing arrows  and  they  killed  him  and  Together  with  the 
said  Don  Antonio  they  afterwards  took  ^prisoner  another 
Indian  who  was  said  by  the  wife  of  said  Don  Antonio 
who  was  among  the  crowd  of  women  prisoners  and  by  all 
the  other  women  to  be  the  one  who  came  to  their  said  Vil- 
lage to  Bouse  the  people  and  who  was  the  cause  of  all  their 
troubles  and  in  view  of  this  and  of  being  taken  in  Open 
War,  I  ordered  him  to  be  shot  after  having  been  prepared 
by  the  Father  chaplain  fray  Diego  de  Ghavarria  who 
had  great  difficulty  therein  on  account  of  his  obstinate 
nature  and  having  gathered  together  the  said  Army  I 
made  a  halt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  said  Bavine  and  glen 
on  a  level  spot  near  it  for  the  rejoicing  that  took  place 
and  it  was  found  we  had  taken  from  the  enemy  forty 
animals  and  some  provisions  with  some  dothing  and 
counted  up  some  fifty  persons  women  and  children  of  all 
ages  and  after  sunset  there  came  in  to  camp  a  young 
brave  with  twenty  more  women  and  children  saying  that 
they  came  to  put  themselves  under  our  protection  and  so 
I  made  much  of  them  and  said  it  would  please  me  much 
if  they  would  all  come  back  in  witness  of  which  success 
I  signed  this  with  my  Civil  ft  mil  'y  secy.  before  me 
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Sangre  de  Cristo  in  the  winter  time  leading  an  army  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Indiana    Just  how  far  on  the  plains  he  went  we  do 

D  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Doming  de  la  Barre- 

lujan  Ponse  de  leon  da  Givil  ft  Mil'y  seey. 

* '  said  Govt.  &  eapt^  On  the  twentjeeventh  day  of  the  month  of  October  of 
GenL  sets  out  from  this  date  and  year  a  number  of  other  women  and  Btraya 
said  place  leaving  a  of  the  said  natives  havinff  come  in  to  the  said  Oamp  say- 
Cross  planted  there  ing  they  came  to  join  uieir  said  People  and  that  Bon 
in  memory  of  said  lorenso  their  Qovr.  had  gone  on  with  the  rest  following 
triumph  the  apaches  who  had  pushed  ahead  as  soon  as  they  heard 

us  I  said  Govr.  ft  capt.  GenL  made  much  of  them  and 
told  them  if  they  had  l^t  any  others  near  thme  they 
must  go  after  them  and  tell  them  I  was  feeing  to  sleep 
that  night  with  their  people  who  were  with  me  at  the 
watering  place  lying  in  front  of  the  place  whence  they 
had  scattered  on  account  of  the  news  given  thrai  by  the 
Apaches  that  I  was  coming  among  them  and  I  ordered 
all  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  said  Camp  who  had  some  of  the 
provisions  they  had  taken  from  the  said  enemy  to  share 
equally  with  them  so  that  I  might  give  it  to  the  said 
crowd  which  they  proceeded  to  do  in  my  presence  and  I 
ordered  it  to  be  divided  and  what  remained  to  be  loaded 
up  to  supply  them  on  the  said  March  and  as  a  Memorial 
of  the  said  triumph  I  ordered  a  Tall  Cross  to  be  placed 
at  this  said  spot  and  having  assisted  at  its  elevation  I 
mounted  and  set  out  from  tiie  said  spot  with  the  Army 
arriving  at  the  watering  place  aforesaid  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  of  this  said  day  and  in  witness  tiiereof  I 
signed  this  with  my  Civil  ft  military  sec^.  before  me 

D  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Domingo  de  la  Barre- 

lujan  Ponce  de  leon  da  Civil  ft  Mil'y  sec 

' '  said  Govr.  ft  capt.  On  the  twentyeighth  day  of  the  month  of  October  of  this 
Genl.  continues  sud  date  and  year  I  said  Govr.  capt.  GenL  in  the  midrt  of  a 
retreat  and  more  heavy  storm  of  snow  ft  wind  which  made  it  impossible 
people  from  the  reb-  to  continue  said  March  because  it  was  a  strange  coun- 
elseomein  try  gave  orders  that  the  Army  should  make  rmdy  ten 

other  persons  of  the  said  rebels  having  come  in  ttie  night 
before  for  whom  I  also  ordered  snpplus  and  having  gone 
on  till  about  two  in  the  afternoon  I  was  forced  to  halt 
on  account  of  the  heavy  snow  and  being  shut  in  by  the 
darkness  of  the  said  storm  had  misBod  the  place  we  were 
aiming  at  and  I  remained  with  the  said  Army  to  pass 
the  night  without  water  on  said  plain  and  in  witness 
thereof  I  signed  this  with  my  said  Civil  ft  Mil  'y  secy. 
D  Diego  de  Vareas  Zapata  before  me 

lujan  Ponze  de  leon  Dominso  de  la  Barre- 

da  Civil  ft  mil'y  secy. 
' '  said  Govr.  ft  capt.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  of  November  sixteen 
Genl.  arrives  at  the  hundred  and  nine^siz  I  said  Govr.  ft  capt.  GenL  ar- 
Village  of  Pecos  on  rived  at  this  Village  of  Pecos  with  the  commanders  and 
the  seventh  of  No-  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Armv  to  send  relief  to  the 
vember  ft  notes  the  Army  force  which  I  left  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
storm  ft  loss  of  this  said  Village  at  a  distance  of  eight  leagues  having 
horses  on  this  ac-  been  on  the  march  since  the  twenty  eighth  up  to  this  said 
count  day  in  the  fury  of  snowstorms  and  driving  hurricanes 
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not  know  exactly  but  the  distance  from  Santa  Fe,  as  stated  by  him, 
was  eighty  leagaes. 

which  obliged  me  to  stay  two  daye  unable  to  move  from 
the  spot  and  I  ae  well  as  all  the  people  ran  great  risk 
in  going  on  foot  becauBO  the  snow  was  so  deep  the  frost 
and  Winds  moreover  making  a  tempest  and  every  day 
dawned  upon  many  horses  dead  and  others  in  like  manner 
benumbed  by  it  and  frozen  so  that  they  were  almost  gone 
and  also  in  the  short  Marches  of  four  or  five  leagues 
when  the  count  was  taken  we  had  lost  more  than  two 
hundred  horses  and  five  mules  belonging  to  the  Soldiers 
and  my  own  and  the  friendly  Indians  lost  more  the  Pecos 
as  well  as  the  teguas  of  tezuque  who  came  on  this  Cam- 
paign going  through  most  of  the  places  in  a  melting 
snow  and  serving  toasted  com  to  the  said  people  for  food 
as  also  the  flesh  of  the  horses  that  died  and  the  delays  of 
the  said  Campaign  were  due  to  the  accidents  caused  by 
the  said  storm  and  in  witness  thereof  I  signed  this  witi^ 
my  said  Civil  ft  Military  se^.  before  me 

D  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Domingo  de  la  Barreda 

lujan  Ponse  de  leon  Civil  &  military  secy, 

"said  Govr.  &  capt.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  of  November  of  this  date 
QenL  arrives  at  the  and  year  I  said  Govr.  A  capt.  Genl.  arrived  at  this  Town 
Town  of  Santa  fee  of  Santta  fee  and  there  fbund  news  of  the  Indians  of 
with  the  Army  and  San  Ddephonso  and  of  the  Village  of  Jacona  and  most 
parcels  out  the  eigh-  of  those  of  nambe  and  those  who  were  missing  were  de- 
tyf our  prisoners  dared  to  be  coming  down  and  they  were  all  in  their  Vil- 

lages mbdned  and  I  had  news  likewise  from  the  senior 
Judge  of  the  post  of  Bernalillo  that  the  Indians  of 
Cochitti  were  about  to  make  Peace  that  they  are  sep- 
arated some  on  the  mountains  others  in  the  Village  on 
their  Mesa  and  others  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and  he  was 
assured  that  the  queres  of  the  Bock  of  Acoma  also  de- 
sired Peace  from  the  information  brought  to  the  Village 
of  Zia  br  tiie  Zulii  Indian  who  had  been  there  to  say  that 
they  had  driven  from  the  said  Bock  the  rebels  from  the 
Village  of  Santto  Dominffo  and  the  Xemes  who  went  up 
to  the  mountain  lying  in  front  of  the  said  Bock  of 
acoma  and  in  this  said  Town  of  Santta  fee  nothing  es- 
pecial had  happened  and  they  were  all  rejoiced  over  my 
good  fortune  and  that  of  the  people  who  went  on  the 
abovementioned  Campaign  and  moved  by  pity  I  made 
Lieutenant  and  Capt.  Don  Alphonso  Bael  de  Aguilar  as- 
sisted by  my  Civil  ft  Military  secy,  divide  the  prisoners 
which  they  did  the  number  being  eightyfour  persons 
counting  tiie  suckling  babes  the  women  had  the  boys 
and  girls  of  all  ages  and  among  them  were  five  married 
Braves  and  in  witness  of  the  said  division  and  of  having 
given  the  said  Indians  to  understand  that  because  of 
tiieir  having  deserted  our  Holy  religion  and  their  Boyal 
Vassalage  it  was  to  save  their  lives  by  maintaining  them 
that  I  gave  them  out  as  Servants  to  the  said  (Midlers 
and  Citizens  who  went  out  on  the  said  campaign  as  I 
also  told  them  that  they  were  g^ven  to  them  £>r  that 
purpose  in  this  Town  and  not  to  take  them  outside  in 
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During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Spaniards  were  almost  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Utes,'*^,  northern  Apaches  ( Jicarillas) , 
whose  home  was  on  the  northern  limits  of  what  is  today  New  Mex- 
ico, and  with  the  Comanches  who  ranged  as  far  west  as  Wagon 
Mound  and  often  traded  at  Taos.  Some  Frenchmen  and  at  least 
one  American  ^^  about  ISO!  had  come  into  the  country  with  the 
Indiana  from  the  plains  to  the  northeast,  all  of  whom  proceeded  by 
way  of  the  route  which  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the  Dry  Cim- 
arron route  of  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail.  When  the  Brown  and 
Means  survey  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  was  made  and  marked,  it  pro- 
ceeded west  to  Taos  through  what  is  today  Mora  county.  The 
Mora  river  appears  upon  Pike 's  map.  During  the  early  da3rs  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  detachments  of  troops  from  Santa  Fe  guarded  the 
trail  along  through  Mora  county,  prevented  smuggling,  and  assist- 
ed in  the  collection  of  the  revenues.'*' 

The  Brown  and  Means  survey  was  the  first  made  by  persons  of 
United  States  sovereignty  in  Mjexican  territory.  There  is  a  map 
of  this  survey  in  the  topographical  bureau  at  Washington,  in  two 
sheets,  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  the  inch,  and  another  on  a  scale 
of  twelve  miles  to  the  inch,  and  still  another  on  a  scale  of  four  miles 
to  the  inch,  in  thirty-one  sections,  ''of  the  road  surveyed  and 
marked  out  from  the  western  frontier  of  Missouri  near  Fort  Osage, 

the  country  or  anywhere  else  and  in  witneea  of  all  the 
aforesaid  I  signed  this  witfi  my  Civil  &  Mil'y  secy. 
D  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  before  me 

Lujan  Ponse  de  leon  Domingo   de  la  Barredo 

Civil  ft  Military  secy." 
SBO  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  voL  ii,  p.  184,  Archive  279,  de- 
tails of  a  campaign  against  the  Utes  and  Comanches  in  1716;  ibid,,  p.  189, 
council  of  war  in  relation  to  a  campaign  against  the  Pawnees  and  the  French, 
Archive  308;  ibid^  p.  193,  Archive  327,  details  of  the  Yillasur  Expedition, 
1724;  Archive  395,  relative  to  a  campaign  against  the  Indians,  ihid.,  p.  204, 
1734;  Archive  49/,  details  of  the  massacre  at  Abiquiu,  1748;  Archive  518, 
ibid.^  p.  229,  details  of  attack  by  the  Comanches  upon  Galisteo;  714,  date 
1778,  report  and  letter  giving  number  of  Indians  killed,  list  of  Indian  wars, 
Comanches,  losses  by  the  setters  and  refers  to  a  battle  fought  November  14, 
1778;  Archive  1594,  New  Mexico  Diaries,  1801-2,  p.  422,  %bid, 

2(^1  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  MexicOf  vol.  ii,  p.  474,  letter  from  Salcedo 
to  Gov.  Alencaster  reporting  arrival  of  two  French  fur  traders  from  Louisiana 
and  an  American  carpenter.  Archive  1859.  These  Frenchmen  were  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  La  Lande  and  Lorenzo  Durocher.  The  American  was  James  Pursley; 
see  also  Archive  1900  and  Archive  1925. 

*^^ Commerce  of  the  Prairies^  Josiah  Gregg,  in  ''Early  Western  Travels," 
voL  19,  p.  250 :  *  *  The  ostensible  purjKise  of  tiiis  escort  was  to  prevent  smug- 
gling, a  company  of  troops  being  thus  despatched  every  year  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  watch  the  caravan&" 
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to  San  Fernando  de  TaoSy'^'  near  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  by  or- 
der of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  years  1825, 1826 
and  1827,  with  accurate  and  minute  notes  and  directions  for  the  use 
of  travelers"  begmning  as  follows:  ''The  following  pages  contain 
a  map  of  the  road,  as  surveyed  and  mariced  out  from  the  frontier 
of  Missouri  to  Taos,  the  first  settlement  in  the  direction  of  Santa 
Fe,  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Reeves,  George  C.  Sibley,  and 
Thomas  Mather,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose.""* 

This  survey  was  made  with  a  chain  and  compass,  corrected  by 
observations  for  latitude  with  a  good  sextant.  The  longitudes  were 
referred  to  the  meridian  of  Fort  Osage,  which  was  taken  at  93^  51^ 
03^'.  The  route  in  Kansas  struck  the  Arkansas  near  Plum  Buttes  "' 
and  followed  the  valley  of  that  river  to  Chouteau's  Island;  here  it 
turned  southward  to  the  Cimarron  river,  following  that  stream 

SBS  The  Old  Trail  forked  at  Bent's  Fort,  between  the  Purgatoire  and  Timpaa 
creek,  one  branch  aaeending  the  Arkansas  to  the  Huerfano,  whieh  it  followed  to 
the  base  of  the  mountains^  thence  running  south  to  a  pass  opposite  Taos,  in 
New  Mexico;  the  other  ran  southwest  l^tween  the  Purgatoure  and  Timpas 
Credc  through  the  Baton  mountains,  emerging  near  the  present  town  of  Baton. 
The  other  branch  of  the  Old  Trail  had  for  its  terminus,  the  village  of  San 
Miguel,  and  thence  over  the  Glorieta  Pass  to  Santa  Fe.  It  was  known  aa  the 
''Dry  Oimarron  Boute."    See  ante,  vol.  ii,  pp.  115,  116,  117,  and  notes. 

254  The  namee  of  the  stations  on  the  Old  Trail  in  the  earliest  days  (from 
a  book  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  Conaul  at  Santa  Fe,  1839,  in  possession  of  B.  £. 
Twitehell)  with  distances  are  aa  follows:  "DUtanoias  de  Santa  Fe  eU  Indepen- 
dencia  —  k  Pecos,  25  miles,  S.  Miguel  48,  Ojo  Bemal  54,  Las  Vegas  71,  Bio 
Shap^yo  88,  Bio  Mora  92,  Sta  Clara  114,  Oeate  135,  Bio  Colorado  141,  Oer- 
ritos  del  Aire  161,  Bock  Creek  180,  Bound  Mound  188,  Babbit  Creek  196, 
McNee's  Creek  216,  Cold  Spring  241,  Upper  Cimarron  Spring  246,  Wil- 
Ford  of  Arkansas  384,  Caches  404,  Coon  Creek  440,  Pawnee  Fork  473,  Ash 
Creek  479,  Wahiut  Creek  498,  Arkansas  Biver  506,  Cow  Creek  522,  Little  Ar- 
kansas 542,  Turkey  Creek  559,  Cottonwood  Creek  584,  Lost  Sprins  596,  Dia- 
mond Spring  611,  Council  Orove  626,  Big  John  628,  Bridge  Creds  673,  110 
Mile  Creek  681,  Narrows  721,  Bound  Grove  751,  Independence  786." 

265  The  route  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  with  distances,  by  way  of  Fuerte  Bent 
(same  book,  note  254)  and  the  names  of  stations  were  as  follows:  **D%8- 
tandaa  de  Santa  Fe  ail  Fuerte  Leanenworth  par  el  Fr'te  de  Bent  —  4  Pecos 
25  miles,  S.  Miguel  48,  Ojo  Bemal  54,  Las  Vegas  71,  Bio  Shapeyo,  Bio  Mora 
92,  Bio  Ocat6  116,  Bio  del  Bayado  138,  Bio  Pofiil  148,  Bio  Vermejo  158,  Bio 
Colorado  178,  Cumbre  del  Baton  195,  Vado  del  Bio  de  Las  Animas  217,  Hoyos 
del  Llano  229,  Artenjales  del  Timpa  244,  Bio  Timpa  265,  Bio  Timpa  272, 
Fuerte  de  Bent  290,  Big  Sand  Creek  351,  Vado  del  Arkansas  470,  Caches  495, 
Jackson  Orove  511,  Pawnee  Fork  564,  Ash  Creek  571,  Pawnee  Bock  577.  Wal- 
nut Creek  593,  Arkansas  ^ver  599,  Plum  Buttes  607,  Cow  Creek  618,  Owl 
Creek  627,  Little  Arkansas  637,  Turkey  Creek  661,  Cottonwood  679,  Lost 
Spring  693,  Diamond  Spring  708,  Council  Grove  726,  Big  John  Spring  728, 
Bluff  Creek  734,  Pool  Creek  750,  Firii  Creek  761,  110  Mile  Creek  776.  Oregon 
Trail  787,  Kansas  Biver  791,  Strong  Creek  801,  Fuerte  Leavenworth  813." 
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about  eighty-seyen  miles,  and  then  bore  off  to  Babbit's  Ear  creek, 
the  latter  place  being  marked  on  the  map  as  the  ''head  of  the  north 
fork  of  the  Canadian/'  Continuing  west  the  road  entered  the 
Bocky  MJountains  near  the  head  of  Ocat6  river  in  Mora  county  and 
terminated  at  Taos.'"*  These  maps  were  constructed  from  a  survey 
more  elaborate  than  any  subsequent  one  over  the  same  route.  Al- 
most all  of  the  names  on  the  route  were  given  to  the  places  by  the 
Brown  and  Means  party.  Although  this  route  to  the  west  through 
Mora  county  to  Taos  was  a  good  one,  still  the  traders  preferred  the 
route  by  way  of  San  Miguel  to  Santa  Fe. 

On  the  twentieth  of  October,  1835,  Manuel  Antonio  Sanchez,  con- 
stitutional alcalde  of  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Jos6  de  Las  Trampas, 
in  compliance  with  a  decree  made  by  Colonel  Albino  Perez,  at  the 
time  governor  of  New  Mexico,  dated  September  28th  of  the  same 
year,  proceeded  to  the  place  called  ''Lo  de  MIora,"  for  the  purpose 
of  making  distribution  of  the  lands  at  that  place  to  the  settlers 
named  in  the  decree,  seventy-six  being  present  with  the  alcalde  at 
the  time  the  settlement  was  founded  and  called  Yalles  de  Santa 
Qertrudis  de  Lo  de  Mora."' 

ss«  H.  M.  Chittenden,  The  Amerioan  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West,  toL  ii,  p. 
533:  "Brown  thought  it  better  for  travelere  to  go  first  to  Taos,  beca^iae 
that  was  the  'nearest  of  the  Meziean  settlements  the  most  northern  and  the 
most  abundant  in  provision  for  man  and  beast '  fie  accordingly  turned  off  to 
the  right  at  a  point  some  distance  beyond  the  head  of  the  Cimarron  and  made 
straight  for  Taos.    But  here  again  the  traders  refused  to  follow  him." 

SBT  The  Spanieh  Archives  of  New  Mexieo,  B.  £.  Twitehell,  vol.  i,  pp.  173, 
174:  ''The  lower  valley  was  called  'Valle  de  Santa  Gertrudes'  and  the  upper 
'Valle  de  San  Antonio,'  and  in  the  name  of  the  Meziean  Nation  and  of  this 
municipality,  the  townsite  was  marked  out  in  both  valine,  the  one  at  Suita 
Gertrudes  being  two  hundred  varas  from  north  to  south  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  varas  from  east  to  west,  leaving  thirty  varas  outside  for  drippage  and  a 
common  road,  and  the  meadow  for  the  benefit  of  all,  with  its  entrances  and 
exits  free.  The  site  of  the  town  of  San  Antonio  contains  two  thousand  varas 
from  north  to  south  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  varas  from  east  to  west,  leaving 
the  meadow  for  the  benefit  of  aU  settlers,  with  the  following  entrances  and 
exits.  On  the  north  the  cafion  of  the  Cumanches;  on  the  south  the  Bio  de  Las 
Casas,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  OeboUa.  Thereupon  I  proceeded  to  distribute 
the  land  suitable  to  cultivation,  and  drawing  the  line  from  east  to  west,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  Santa  Gertrudes,  there  were  measured  four 
thousand  one  hundred  varas  of  land,  and  on  the  north,  in  the  direction  of 
TulquiUo,  here  were  measured  one  thousand  seven  hundred  varas  of  land,  which 
were  distributed  among  the  settlers  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged 
on  the  list. 

"On  the  subsequent  day  we  proceeded  to  the  valley  of  San  Antonio  and 
being  there  we  drew  the  line  from  the  edge  of  the  Cienega  towards  the  west, 
another  was  measured  and  distributed  according  to  the  list  aforementioned; 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  varas  of  land  in  the  valley;  five  hundred  and 
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The  physical  features  which  give  the  county  of  Mora  its  great 
beauty  are  the  magnificent  valleys  and  pine-dad  mountains,  with 
swiftly  flowing  streams.  The  Mora  valley'"*  itself,  surrounding 
the  town  of  that  name,  extends  for  nearly  fifteen  miles  along  the 
river,  with  a  width  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile.  There  are 
many  of  these  charming  valleys  in  the  county,  Cherry  valley,  La 
Cueva,  the  Cebolla,  the  Coyote,  Sapello,  and  La  Jara.  The  western 
half  is  a  farming  and  grazing  section  protected  by  the  main  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  all  covered  with  gigantic  pine,  juniper, 
and  spruce. 

Owing  to  the  locality  being  the  home  of  the  ''wild  tribes,"  the 
Utes,  the  Comanehes,  and  at  times  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  the  settle- 

sizty  varas  at  the  Lagimita;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  varas  of  land  opposite 
the  town,  toward  the  southwest  thereof,  as  will  appear  by  the  aforementioned 
list;  the  general  boundaries  of  this  tract  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantees 
and  for  common  pasturage;  on  the  north  the  Oeate  riyer;  on  the  south  to 
where  the  Sapello  empties;  on  the  east  the  Aguage  de  la  Te^^ua,  and  on  the 
west,  the  Esnllero,  and  as  having  taken  possession  thereof  quietly  and  peace- 
fuUy,  and  without  opposition  from  any  person  whatsoever,  the  grantees  in 
token  of  joy,  pulled  up  weeds,  threw  stones,  scattered  handsfull  of  earth,  and 
performed  otiier  acts  of  possession,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  to  the  Nation. 

' ' The  original  settlers  of  the  Mora  Valleys  were:  Valle  de  Santa  Gertrudes: 
Jo86  Tapia,  Carmen  Arce,  Juan  Lorenzo  Aliso,  Juan  Antonio  (Hrcia,  Carlos 
Nieto,  Mateo  Binginel,  Manuel  Sohazo,  Geronimo  Martin,  Francisco  Sandoval, 
Francisco  Lore,  Francisco  Conen,  Jos6  Mestas,  Bamon  Archuleta,  Antonio 
Aban  Trujillo,  Juan  de  Jesus  Crus,  Maria  Dolores  Bomero,  Faustin  Mestas 
Maria  Dolores  Sanehes,  Jos6  Miguel  Pacheoo,  Yldefonso  Pacheco,  Manuel 
Sanches,  Juan  Trujillo,  Felipe  Carabajal,  Jos6  Maria  Garcia,  Miguel  Garcia^ 
Chibriel  Lujan,  Manuel  Arguello,  Tgnacio  Gonzales,  Jose  Guadalupe  Ortega, 
Felipe  Arguello^  Manuel  Gresorio  Martin,  Juan  Cristobal  Trujillo,  Tomas  £n- 
earnacion  Ckurcia,  Carlos  Salasar,  Francisco  ArgueUo,  Francisco  Sena,  Job6 
Ygnacio  Madrid,  Miguel  Paes,  Miffuel  Maaearefias,  Cicilio  Montaiio,  Cruz 
Medina^  Bernardo  Martin,  Miguel  Arguello,  Bamon  Amado,  Pedro  Aragon, 
Estevan  Yaldez. 

'*VdUe  de  San  Antonio:  Manuel  Sanchez,  Juan  Tgnacio  Sanchez,  Fran- 
cisco Sarracino,  Albino  Chacon,  Damasio  Chacon,  Teodosio  Quintana,  Jose 
Garcia,  Bafael  Paez,  Nepomuceno  Gurule,  Jose  Vigil,  Nestor  ijrmijo,  Andres 
Omelas,  Mateo  Montoya,  Juan  de  la  Cruz  TrujiUo,  Juan  de  Jesus  Lujan^ 
Francisco  Trujillo,  Andres  Trujillo,  Juan  Andres  Archuleta^  Bamon  Abreu, 
Jesus  Maria  Alarid,  Vicente  Sanches,  Mateo  Sandoval,  Juan  Lopez,  Pedro 
Chacon,  Miguel  Antonio  Mascarefias,  Antonio  Arguello. 

^'Lagnnita  de  San  Antonio:    Job6  Silva  and  Juian  Jos6  Vigil.'' 

^^^ Commerce  of  the  Pra/iHee,  J,  Gregg:  "As  mora  means  mulberry ,  and 
this  fruit  is  to  be  found  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  one  would  suppose  that 
it  had  acquired  its  name  from  that  fact,  did  not  the  Mexicans  always  call  it 
Bio  de  lo  de  Mora,  thus  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  name  originated 
from  some  individual  named  Jf ora  who  had  settled  upon  it.  No  one  of  the 
original  settlers  was  caUed  Mora,  and  the  locality  received  its  name  of  Mora 
from  the  fact  that  the  Mulberry  tree  grows  in  the  valley  of  the  stream  in  great 
abundance.    It  was  called  Mora  early  in  the  18th  century  and  before. '  * 
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ment  did  not  grow  much  until  1840.  In  1843  the  country  was  in- 
vaded by  a  force  of  Texans  under  CoL  Charles  A.  Warfield,  who  ^X- 
taeked  and  defeated  a  superior  force  of  Mexicans  aicami)ed  near 
the  town  of  Mora.  One  of  the  Texans  participating  in  this  engage- 
ment has  told  the  story  as  follows : 

The  route  led  by  a  rough  pass  over  a  spur  of  the  Taos  Mountains 
which  heads  the  tierras  templadas  southwest  of  the  Cimarron,  into 
a  prairie  ranging  from  east  to  west,  forty-five  or  fifty  miles  long 
and  thirty  or  more  broad,  and  skirting  the  three  principal  streams 
that  unite  to  form  the  Colorado.  Prom  this  point  it  continued  over 
another  spur  of  the  mountain  chain  into  a  valley  some  ten  miles 
broad,  ranging  from  north  to  south  and  inteisected  by  the  trail 
from  Taos  to  tifie  Santa  Fe  road,  striking  the  latter  near  the  Wag«i 
Mound.  (This  mound  is  a  singular  natural  elevation  in  form  of  a 
covered  wagon  near  the  road  from  the  United  States  to  Santa  Fe, 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  Taos.)  Thrice  for  about  twenty-five 
miles,  across  a  spread  of  high  prairie,  to  a  ccmsiderable  creek,  four 
or  five  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Mora. 

At  this  point  our  scouts  reported  the  enemy  as  occupying  a  forti- 
fied camp,  which  commanded  the  only  feasible  pass  leading  to  the 
adjoining  settlements.  Upon  the  reception,  of  this  intelligence,  we 
withdrew  to  a  deserted  ranch  and  encamped  for  the  night,  in  order 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  more  certain  inf ormati<ni  relative  to  lus  posi- 
tion and  force. 

The  men  sent  to  reconnoitre  returned  about  midnight,  but  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  no  satisfactory  information  of  the  enemy's 
position  owing  to  the  darkness  and  their  ignorance  of  the  topograr 
phy  of  the  country.  However,  they  reported  ha;iring  discovered  a 
point  overlooking  his  camp,  from  which  our  whole  force  might 
watch  his  movements  screened  from  his  observation  by  a  dense 
thicket  of  pines,  and  recommended  it  for  our  occupancy  the  ensu- 
ing day.  Accordingly  in  the  morning  orders  were  given  to  that 
effect ;  and,  after  a  march  of  four  or  five  miles,  covered  by  an  \m- 
broken  forest  of  pine  and  cedar,  we  arrived  at  the  place  designated, 
and  encamped  almost  within  speaking  distance  of  the  enemy. 

No  point  could  be  more  admirably  situated  for  our  purpose.  The 
gradual  acclivity  by  which  we  had  advanced,  studded  with  pine, 
hemlock  and  pinon,  led  to  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge,  bounding  a 
broad  valley  upon  its  opposite  side  with  vast  piles  of  perpendicular 
rock,  several  hundred  feet  in  altitude.  Through  this  valley  a  large 
creek  traced  its  way,  graced  by  occasional  groves  of  cottcmwood  and 
willow.    In  one  of  these,  appeared  the  Mexican  encampment. 

So  matchless  was  our  position,  by  aid  of  a  spy  glass  we  could  ob- 
serve his  every  movement  without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  our- 
selves discovered. 


Edward  A.  Cauoon 
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A  mere  glance  revealed  the  tme  state  of  affairs.  The  hostile 
force,  eonaJsting  of  some  sixty  strong,  completely  commanded  the 
only  entrance  into  the  valley  from  the  east,  and  was  otherwise  so 
advantageously  posted  as  to  render  an  immediate  attack  extremely 
hazardon&  We  accordingly  awaited  the  cover  of  night  for  further 
operations  and  contented  ourselves  meanwhile  with  watching  the 
unsuspecting  foe. 

Our  plan  was  to  storm  the  Mexican  camp  and  force  a  passage  into 
the  adjoining  town,  where  we  expected  to  encounter  another  de- 
tachment and  after  defeating  it,  make  good  our  retreat  before  a 
sufficient  reinforcement  could  be  rallied  to  oppose  us. 

Soon  after  sundown,  arrangements  being  completed,  we  com- 
menced our  march.    A  detour  of  four  or  five  miles  led  us  to  the^ 
head  of  a  narrow  and  circuitous  defile,  maiting  the  entrance  to  the 
valley;  winding  our  way  through  which  silently,  in  a  few  moments, 
we  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy. 

Here  dismounting,  the  company  was  drawn  into  line,  and  the  plan 
of  attack  communicated  to  each,  as  follows:  Three  men,  mounted 
upon  fieet  horses,  were  to  dispose  of  themselves,  if  possible,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  escape,  while  the  remainder,  in  two  divisions, 
the  one  headed  by  the  colonel  commandant  and  the  other  by  the  first 
lieutenant,  commenced  a  simultaneous  attack  at  differait  points. 
Orders  were  given  to  scale  the  enemy's  breastworks,  seize  his  arms, 
and  demand  his  surrender,  but  not  to  fire  a  shot,  unless  in  case  of 
resistance  or  an  attempt  to  escape;  and,  even  then,  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary effusion  of  blood. 

Thus  disposed,  we  advanced  to  the  charge;  but  a  new  di£Sculty 
here  arose.  The  creek  which,  from  our  high  point  of  observati<m 
during  the  day,  had  appeared  only  a  diminutive  stream,  now  pre- 
sented its  broad  surface,  with  a  current  of  swift  and  deep  water, 
while  a  steep  bank  upon  the  other  side  showed  the  enemy  at  its  very 
verge.  Nothing  daunted  we  plunged  in,  and,  almost  as  soon,  gained 
the  opposite  shore.  Ascending  the  bank  we  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  sentinels,  and  received  the  challenge: 

**Quines  venirent"  ''Que  dicen,"  we  asked.  Again  they  chal- 
lenged: ''Quienes  venirenf"  At  which  a  rush  was  made  for  the 
ohfidlengers,  who  were  almost  instantly  disarmed,  and  our  whole 
party,  leaping  into  camp,  gave  to  the  enemy  the  first  intimation  of 
its  presence. 

''Muchos  Tejanos,''  exclaimed  one,  as  the  astonished  Mexicans 
snatched  their  arms. 

''Si,  Muchos  Tejanos.  Quieren  las  escopetas!"  was  the  reply,  as 
we  sprang  to  prevent  them. 

Here  a  smart  struggle  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  with  a  loss  of  five  killed,  four  wounded,  and  eighteen  pris- 
oners, the  remainder  having  escaped  despite  our  efforts  to  prevent 
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it ;  but  all  the  camp  equipage  fell  into  our  hands,  with  seventy-two 
h€»Eui  of  horses  and  mules.  Among  the  arms  taken  were  two  or  three 
pieces  that  had  belonged  to  the  Texas-Santa  Fe  Expedition  of  the 
faU  of  1841. 

A  council  was  now  held  to  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  neighboring  town.  A  majority  at  first 
were  favorable  to  the  proposition;  but  some  objected,  and  urged  the 
imprudence  of  weakening  our  force  by  a  division,  as  we  should 
either  be  necessitated  to  do,  in  that  events  or  relinquish  the  advan- 
tage already  gained,  and  further,  the  enemy,  being  aware  of  our  ap- 
proach was  doubtless  prepared  to  oppose  a  dangerous  resistance, 
such  as  would  be  attended  with  great  risk  of  life  on  our  part^  with- 
out securing  any  possible  benefit  in  its  result.  The  latter  reasons  ' 
infiuenced  the  decision,  and  orders  were  accordingly  given  to  with- 
draw from  the  scene  of  action. 

In  the  interim  the  wounded  had  been  carefully  attended  to,  and 
as  we  were  about  to  leave,  the  prisoners  were  all  set  at  liberty,  with 
these  words :  '  *'  You  are  free  now.  Bury  your  dead,  and  remember 
in  future  how  vain  it  is  to  resist  the  arms  of  Texas.  Tell  Armijo, 
your  General,  the  Texans  are  men,  and  not  wild  beasts.  They  never 
kill  an  unresisting  enemy  —  they  never  kill  a  prisoner  of  war.  He 
has  done  both,  but  let  him  beware  how  he  does  it  again  for  the  lives 
of  ten  Mexicans  shall  be  the  forfeit  for  each  offense." 

All  things  being  arranged  for  the  retrograde  movement^  we  were 
promptly  under  way  upon  our  return  march  to  the  Cimarron.  The 
route  led  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  Wagon  Mound,  at  whidi 
point  a  large  number  of  dark-looking  objects  appeared,  but  so  indis- 
tinctly we  were  unable  to  determine  their  nature  I  these  as  we  sub- 
sequently learned,  were  a  body  of  Mexican  troops,  numbering  seven 
hundred  fifty  men. 

Continuing  our  course,  about  noon  we  made  camp  at  a  gap  in  the 
mountain  range  facing  from  the  west  the  head  branches  of  the  Colo- 
rado. The  sentinels  were  cautiously  posted,  two  upon  the  summit 
in  the  rear,  and  two  with  the  horses  in  front,  and  express  orders 
given  to  them  not  to  leave  their  stations  until  relieved,  and  to  give 
immediate  notice  of  the  appearance  of  any  suspicious  object.  The 
remainder  of  the  party  were  soon  busily  occupied,  some  in  prepara- 
tions for  dinner,  and  others  in  making  amends  for  a  night  of  wake- 
fulness. 

In  fact,  each  one  conducted  himself  apparently  with  as  little  con- 
cern as  though  it  were  impossible  that  a  Mexican  could  be  found 
this  side  of  the  halls  of  Mpntezuma.  Participating  in  this  general 
feeling  of  security,  and  anxious  to  enjoy  the  relaxations  of  camp, 
in  a  brief  interval  the  sentinels  deserted  their  posts  and  mingled 
with  the  loungers. 
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This  remissness  was  first  noticed  by  a  private,  who  hurriedly  en- 
quired, "Where  is  the  guard!"  Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken 
when  another  exclaimed,  '* There  go  our  horses!" 

The  latter  announcement  aroused  all  hands,  but  only  in  time  to 
witness  our  whole  caballard  under  full  headway  before  a  small 
party  of  Mexican  cayalry,  while  at  the  same  instant  a  brisk  fire  was 
opened  upon  us  from  the  rear,  and  the  dusky  forms  of  the  eaiefsny 
appeared  both  right  and  left ;  thus  we  had  the  mortification  to  find 
our  little  band  surrounded  by  a  superior  force. 

Orders  were  given  to  dislodge  the  foe,  and  occupy  his  position  in 
the  rear.  At  the  word  '^ charge"  our  dauntless  partizans^  with  a 
shout  rushed  up  the  steep  hill-side,  and  drove  the  panic  stricken 
Mexicans  before  them,  who  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitan<^  in  all 
directions  throwing  away  their  blankets,  robes,  arms,  and  even 
clothes,  to  aid  them  in  their  hurried  escape.  So  great  was  their 
consternation,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  not  one  remained  in 
sight,  either  far  or  near. 

On  examining  the  premises,  we  found  fifteen  or  twenty  saddles, 
with  a  mule,  which  they  had  likewise  abandoned,  but  only  two  half 
jaded  animals  told  the  remnants  of  the  noble  caballard  of  more 
than  eighty  head  that  had  grazed  around  us  scarcely  thirty  minutes 
before ;  a  thing  of  itself  equivalent  of  a  defeat. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  New  Mexico  by  American  troops 
led  by  General  Stephen  Watts  Kearny,  his  route  lay  through  Mora 
county  from  the  north.  He  came  by  way  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail 
by  Ocat£,  which  place  the  advance  guard  of  the  First  Dragoons 
reached  on  August  11,  1846.  At  this  place  some  Mexicans  came 
into  Kearny's  camp  saying  that  they  had  come  out  by  order  of  the 
alcalde  of  Mora  to  look  out  for  their  standing  enemies  the  Utahs, 
who  they  said  were  reported  in  the  neighborhood.  They  had  heard 
of  the  coming  of  the  Americans  but  believed  them  to  be  in  the  rear 
at  the  Bayado,  about  twenty-two  miles.  When  they  declared  that 
they  had  faith  in  the  ''Americanos,"  Oeneral  Keamy  ordered  them 
to  shake  hands  with  him ;  they  were  detained  for  a  day  or  two,  it 
being  quite  evident  that  they  were  spies  who  had  come  too  suddenly 
into  the  small  ravine  in  which  the  American  advance  was  encamped. 
The  following  day  the  elder  of  the  two  was  discharged,  Keamy  giv- 
ing him  two  proclamations,  one  for  the  alcalde  of  Mora  and  another 
for  the  people.  The  alcalde  was  ordered  to  meet  Keamy  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Mora  river  with  several  of  his  principal  men.  On 
the  18th  of  August  the  American  army  arrived  at  ''the  first  settle- 
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ment  ***  we  had  yet  seen  in  775  milea"  This  was  two  miles  above 
the  junction  of  the  Mora  and  Sapello  rivers,  called  La  Junta  de 
Los  Bios  —  now  the  town  of  Watrous. 

At  the  time  of  the  Taos  Rebellion,  in  January,  1846,  there  was  an 
uprising  also  in  the  town  of  Mora^  resulting  in  the  killing  of  a  num- 
ber of  Missourians,  Santa  Fe  traders,  returning  home.  Troops 
were  sent  from  Las  Vegas,  under  Captain  Hendley  and  Captain 
Mlorin,  and  the  town  was  burned,  a  full  account  of  which  is  found 
in  volume  two  of  this  work. 

Major  E.  V.  Sumner,  in  command  of  the  dragoons  forming  a  part 
of  Kearny's  column,  in  1850,  returning  to  New  Mexico  to  command 
the  military  department^  established  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Union 
in  the  Mora  country,  largely  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  lo- 
cality as  a  forage  producing  region,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  had 
gained  when  with  the  Army  of  the  West  in  1846. 

After  the  American  Occupation  army  posts  were  established  at 
the  Cimarroncito  and  at  Rayado,  both  of  which  were  abandoned 
when  Sumner  built  Fort  Union  in  1850. 

One  of  the  most  notable  places  on  the  Old  Trail  in  Mora  county 
is  the  Wagon  Mound.  Here  it  was  that  Dr.  White  and  party  were 
massacred  during  the  time  when  Col.  John  Munroe  was  in  command 
of  the  military  department,  a  short  time  prior  to  the  coming  of 
Col.  Sumner  in  July,  1850.  The  news  of  this  massacre  did  not 
reach  Santa  Fe  until  after  ten  days  had  elapsed  when  the  military 
authorities  and  a  large  body  of  volunteers  took  steps  to  apprehend 
the  murderers  and  recapture  Mrs.  White,  nurse  and  child,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Indians.**^ 

W9  Beconnoiggancei  in  New  Mewioo  and  AriMona,  W.  H.  Emory,  Sen.  Ex. 
Doe.  No.  7,  30th  Gong.  Ist  Sees.,  pp.  24-25:  "The  first  object  I  saw  was  a 
pretty  Mexican  woman,  with  clean  white  stockings,  who  very  cordially  shook 
hands  with  us  and  asked  for  tobacco.  In  the  next  house  lived  Mr.  Bonney,  an 
American,  who  has  been  some  time  in  the  country,  and  is  the  owner  of  a  large 
number  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  he  manages  to  keep  in  defiance  of  wolves, 
Indians  and  Mexicans.  He  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  open-hearted  adven- 
turer, and  in  appearance  what,  I  have  pictured  to  myself,  Daniel  Boone,  of 
Kentucky,  must  have  been  in  his  day.  He  drove  his  herd  of  cattle  into  camp, 
picked  out  the  largest  and  fattest^which  he  presented  to  the  army." 

>«o  Ante,  vol.  ii,  pp.  124,  125.  These  murders  occurred  about  May  10,  1850. 
Letter^  J.  B.  Calhoun  to  Orlando  Brown,  Gommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  May 
24,  1850.  Colonel  Munroe,  reporting  this  affair  says:  "The  mail  carriers 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  this  pliMe  were  killed  near  the  Wagon  Mound 
(Santa  CSara  Springs)  about  forty-four  miles  east  of  Las  Vegas.  They  were 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  other  persons;   altogether  eleven  dead  bodies 
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Dr.  White  was  a  popular  man  in  Santa  Fe  and  his  wife  was  a 
▼ery  beautiful  woman.  Among  those  who  volunteered  to  go  in 
search  of  Mrs.  White  was  William  Eroenig,  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Mora  county  and  in  whose  honor  a  station  on  the  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe  has  been  named.  At  the  time  Kroenig  lived  in  Santa  Fe, 
having  only  lately  arrived  from  the  East.  His  account  of  the  ef-  ' 
forts  made  to  recapture  Mrs.  White,  her  murder  by  the  Indians, 
and  other  events  occurring  on  the  scouting  expedition,  presents  a 
fair  idea  of  conditions  as  they  existed  at  that  time  in  connection 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Plains.  Kroenig  relates  his  experi- 
ences as  follows: 

The  Apaches  and  Utes  were  very  bad.  I  joined  the  company  at 
Santa  Fe.  I  had  arrived  there  on  August  20,  the  year  before,  and 
1  had  been  robbed  by  the  Indians  on  the  Plains  near  Fort  Mann. 
We  went  by  way  of  Las  Vegas  to  get  the  Indians  who  had  killed 
Dr.  White  and  captured  his  wife.  After  a  long  march  toward  Taos 
we  arrived  at  a  place  where  the  Indians  had  camped  the  day  before. 
It  was  about  two  hours  before  sunset  when  we  struck  the  Indians' 
camp  of  the  day  before.  Our  captain,  Jos6  Maria  Valdez,  sent  me 
to  the  major  commanding  the  regulars  for  two  swift  horses  to  locate 
the  camp  before  night;  our  request  was  refused  at  first  but  later, 
about  sunset  he  gave  us  the  horses,  but  it  was  now  too  dark  and  the 
Mexicans  lost  the  trail  and  returned  to  the  camp.  At  daylight,  the 
pursuit  was  renewed  and  after  a  chase  of  more  than  twenty  miles 
the  Indians  were  overtaken  and  charged  by  the  regulara  In  this 
charge  the  commanding  officer  was  struck  in  the  dhest  by  a  stray 
bullet,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  pair  of  heavy  gauntlets 
in  his  blouse  the  bullet  was  deflected.  The  regulars  now  dismount- 
ed, waiting  for  the  volunteers,  the  latter  securing  a  position  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  their  horsea    A  skirmish  was  kept  up  for 

have  been  found;  their  persons  have  not  been  identified.  The  probable  per- 
petrators of  these  murders  were  the  Jiearilla  Apaches  who  have  generally  as- 
sociated with  them  some  straggling  Gomanehes  and  Utes;  on  this  occasion  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  were  joined  with  Mexicans  and  even  Whites  as  the 
appearance  of  many  of  the  letters  which  were  coUected  indicate  that  they  had! 
been  opened,  torn  and  replaced  in  the  envelopes.  A  party  of  citizens  going 
hence  to  the  States  discovered  the  dead  bodies  on  the  18th  inst.  in  such  a  state 
of  decay  as  to  show  that  they  had  been  kiUed  some  ten  or  twelve  days  prev- 
ious. The  mail  bags  were  broken  open  and  the  contents  much  scattered  but  by 
the  care  of  Mr.  Harley  and  others  whatever  portion  of  it  that  could  be  found 
was  coUected  and  sent  to  this  place.  I  have  directed  Lieut.  CoL  Alexander, 
Third  Infantry,  commanding  at  Las  Vegas,  if  he  has  not  anticipated  my  or- 
der, to  send  a  party  to  the  Waffon  Mound  and  have  the  dead  boclies  interred,  a 
particular  examination  made  of  the  ground  and  to  report  direct  .  .  .  any 
additional  facts  he  may  collect." 
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some  time,  flie  Indians  having  made  the  temporary  stand  in  order 
to  permit  the  escape  if  possible  of  their  familiea 

The  Indians  finally  made  their  escape  and  during  the  pursuit 
Kroenig  saw  the  body  of  Mrs.  White  lying  against  a  willow  tree, 
pierced  with  arrows.  The  color,  however,  had  not  entirely  left  her 
face,  showing  that  she  was  murdered  during  the  skirmish.  Some 
Indian  children  were  taken  prisoners.  The  nurse  and  child  of  Dr. 
White  were  never  recovered.  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  as  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Whites  but  nothing  was  ever  accomplished  although  Indian 
traders  told  the  Dunns,  of  Virginia,  as  did  also  Felix  Aubrey,  that 
the  two  had  been  frequently  seen  in  the  camps  or  villages  of  the 
Indiana'*^ 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Civil  War  period,  Fort  Union,  in 
Mora  county,  was  one  of  the  three  important  military  posts  in  New 
Mexico.  Here,  prior  to  the  advance  of  the  Texans  from  the  south, 
under  General  Sibley,  and  before  the  battle  of  Valverde,  had  been 
concentrated  large  military  stores.  After  the  battle  of  Valverde, 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  Texan  advance  north,  other  considerable 
stores  from  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  were  hurriedly  transported 
to  this  important  post. 

Early  in  June,  1861,  it  was  believed  by  Colonel  Canby,  then  in 
command  of  the  department  at  Santa  Fe,  that  a  considerable  body 
of  Texas  troops,  coming  by  way  of  the  Santa  Fe-Fort  Smith  road, 
which  entered  the  territory  by  way  of  the  Canadian,  passing  by  the 
present  city  of  Tucumcari,  would  attack  and  capture  the  overland 
supply  trains  from  the  Missouri  frontier. 

At  this  time  Fort  Union  was  commanded  by  Major  William 

261  Letter,  J.  H.  Dunn  to  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Sec  of  Interior,  October  9,  1850: 
''Oaptain  Aubrey  who  returned  a  few  weeks  sinoe  from  Santa  Fe,  informB  us 
that  the  child  is  certainly  alive,  that  the  traders  who  go  among  the  Indians  see 
it  frequently,  that  he  has  authorized  the  traders  to  pay  any  amount  for  its 
ransom,  that  they  have  offered  thousands  of  dollars,  and  say  that  it  cannot  be 
ransomed  at  any  price.  He  suggests  tiiat  the  government  should  negotiate 
for  it  in  some  manner,  and  we  tiiink  it  is  the  only  means  left  whereby  its 
release  can  be  obtained.  Much  depends  upon  the  exertions  of  Ck>lonel  Munroe 
and  we  fear  from  accounts  that  he  has  been  very  remiss  in  his  duty,  or  he 
could  have  succeeded  long  ago.  We  would  wish  that  the  authorities  at  Santa 
Fe  be  required  to  use  every  exertion,  in  every  way  possible,  without  sparing 
expense  or  trouble,  even  if  it  should  extend  to  the  extermination  of  the  last 
Indian  on  the  Plains  of  New  Mexico.  We  would  much  prefer  that  the  child 
should  be  killed  than  to  be  reared  by  such  barbarous  savages." 
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Chapman,'*'  2d  Inf.  n.S.A.y  to  whom  Colonel  Canby  gave  instnie- 
tiona  for  the  immediate  organization  of  a  party  of  spies  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  watching  the  road  from  Fort  Smith  to  Anton  Chico  and 
also  the  country  east  of  Fort  Union  and  south  of  the  old  Santa  Fe 
Trail  as  far  as  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas.'^  This  order  was  com- 
plied with  and  parties  of  native  citizens  engaged  for  the  purpose. 

Major  Chapman  was  also  authorized,  ''if  he  apprehended  any 
danger  of  attack  upon  the  trains  then  between  the  Arkansas  and  his 
post,  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  command  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing the  trains"  and  in  order  to  replace  the  same  he  was  ''authorized 
to  call  into  the  service  two  or  more  companies  of  volunteers  to 
strengthen  your  command. "  These  companies  if  called  for  were  to 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  two  regiments  which  had  been  ordered 
raised  in  New  Mexico,  owing  to  the  general  order  from  Washington 
calling  for  the  removal  of  all  the  regular  troops  from  the  Territory. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  being  committed  numerous  out- 
rages '^^  and  depredations  by  Indians  who  quickly  learned  of  the 
orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular  troops  and  whose  chiefs, 
through  southern  sympathizers,  had  been  told  that  the  federal  gov- 

MS  William  Chapman  ma  appointed  to  the  Military  Academy  from  Mary- 
land, July  1,  1827;  brevetted  eeoond  lieutenant  Fifth  Infantry,  July  1,  1831; 
eeoond  lieutenant,  March  4,  1833;  first  lieutenant,  December  31,  1836;  regi- 
mental adjutant,  November  7,  1833  to  June  30,  1838;  captain,  June  8,  1845; 
major  Second  Infantry,  February  25,  1861;  lieutenant  colonel  Third  Infantry, 
February  20,  1862;  retired,  August  26,  1863;  brevetted  major,  August  20, 
1847  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Gontreras  and  Cher- 
ubuseo;  lieutenant  colonel,  September  8,  1847,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Bey  and  colonel,  Au^st  30,  1862  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  service  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Bun.  He  died  De- 
cember 17,  1887.  ^ 

s«s  War  of  the  BeheUioUj  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  p.  40 :  "  These  parties  should  be 
composed  of  Mexicans  or  Indians,  as  under  the  ostensible  object  of  trading 
with  the  Indians  they  wiU  be  less  likely  to  attract  observation  than  parties  of 
troops. ' ' 

SM  War  of  the  BeheUum,  op.  cit,,  p.  42  —  Colonel  Canby  to  Governor  Ben- 
cher: "In  consequence  of  impending  difficulties  with  the  Comanche  Indians 
and  the  insecurity  of  the  trains  on  the  road  from  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas 
to  Fort  Union,  I  have  the  honor  to  call  for  three  companies  of  infantry  vol- 
unteers, to  aid  in  the  protection  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  this  Territory  and 
guarding  the  trains  on  the  routes  from  the  Arkansas  to  this  department.  .  . 
The  services  of  these  companies  will  be  needed  immediately^  and  it  is  re- 
spectfully recommended  that  they  be  raised  in  San  Miguel  county,  or  as  near 
Fort  Union  as  possible,  and  be  ordered  to  rendesvous  at  that  post  at  as  early 
a  period  as  may  be  practicable.  Instructions  will  be  given  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Fort  Union  to  muster  these  companies  into  Sie  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  arm  them  fully,  and  to  equip  taem,  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  de- 
partment will  permit." 
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emment  was  powerless  and  in  fact  no  longer  existed.  Oolonel 
Canby  now  called  upon  (Jovemor  Bencher  for  three  companies  of 
volunteer  infantry  and,  on  June  22,  1861,  for  an  additional  four 
companies,  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  in 
conformity  with  General  Orders  No.  15,  May  4th  of  that  year. 

It  was  at  Fort  Union,  Mora  county,  that  the  first  volunteer  com- 
panies were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States^  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  a  command  of  one  hundred  of  these  under  Cap- 
tain Duncan,  Mounted  Rifles^  was  sent  east  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
by  way  of  Raton  for  the  protection  of  the  trains,  all  having  been 
notified,  at  Ft.  Lamed,  Kansas,  not  to  come  by  way  of  the  Cimarron 
Route  but  following  the  Arkansas  to  come  by  way  of  the  Raton 
Pass.'®^  On  August  8,  1861,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sus- 
pended in  New  Mexico,  ''in  order  to  enable  every  military  com- 
mander to  guard  against  the  treasonable  designs  of  persons  disloyal 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  particularly  agents  and 
spies,  persons  engaged  in  furnishing  information  to,  or  in  other 
treasonable  correspondence  with,  the  enemy,  or  in  inciting  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion."  *•• 

Fort  Union  and  Fort  Craig  were  now  regarded  as  the  initial 
points  both  for  offensive  and  defensive  operations.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  1st  regiment  of  New  Mexican  Volunteers  was  established 
at  Fort  Union  and  those  of  the  2d  regiment  at  Fort  Craig.**^  The 
officeis  at  Fort  Union,'®®  including  the  colonel  and  lieutenant- 
colonel,  St  Vrain  and  Kit  Carson,  were  unduly  afraid  of  the  re- 
sults forecasted  by  many  on  account  of  the  order  from  Washington 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  regular  troops  for  use  in  the  armies  of 
the  East    This  apprehension  was  largely  brought  about  through 

s«B  War  of  the  Bebellion,  op.  cit,  p.  49. 

266  War  of  the  BehelHofif  op.  cit,  p.  62. 

2A7  War  of  the  Behellion,  op.  cit,  p.  64. 

268 Letter  from  Capt.  W.  B.  ShoemsJcer  to  Qen.  John  C.  Fremont:  ''X  know 
that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  thia  population,  and  need 
only  to  inform  you  that  the  volunteers  recently  raised  here  are  not  composed 
of  the  rancheroB,  or  even  of  the  better  class  of  Mexicans,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
for  you  to  see  how  entirely  defenseless  the  Territory  will  be  if  the  U.  S.  Army 
is  withdrawn.  A  residence  of  twelve  years  among  these  people  enables  me  to 
know,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  well-informed,  candid  person  resident 
among  them,  that  without  the  support  and  protection  of  the  Begular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  they  are  entirely  unable  to  protect  the  public  property  in 
the  Territory. ' '  This  statement  was  concurred  m  by  Col.  St.  Vrain  and  Lieut 
Ck>l.  Kit  Carson,  in  command  of  the  First  New  Mexican  Volunteers,  at  that  time 
at  Fort  Union.    See  War  of  the  Behellion,  op.  cit,  pp.  65-66. 
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the  delays  in  seearing  enlistments  for  the  two  regiments,  neither  of 
which  was  completed  in  September,  1861.'** 

Meanwhile  the  utmost  vigilance  was  maintained  by  the  command- 
ing ofBcer  at  Fort  Union,  all  of  the  country  east  of  that  post 
throughout  the  entire  eastern  portion  of  Mora  and  San  Miguel 
counties,  particularly  the  approaches  by  the  Canadian  and  Bed 
rivers,  being  constantly  patrolled  by  regulars  and  volunteers.  The 
volunteers  on  this  duty  were  commanded  by  Major  Baca. 

Colonel  Canby  in  November  was  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  government  funds  with  which 
to  pay  the  regulars  or  the  volunteers.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  some  of  the  officers  having  in  charge  the  army  funds  decamped 
with  all  on  hand.'^* 

Canby  in  December,  1861,  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Fort 
Craig,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  post  on  February  2l8t  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Valverde,'^^  which,  insofar  as  its  impeding  the 
Confederate  advance,  was  a  defeat  to  the  Union  arms.  General 
Sibley  left  Colonel  Canby  with  his  troops  behind  the  walls  of  Fort 

>••  War  of  the  BebeUion,  op.  cit,  Canby  to  Gk>venior  Ck)imeUe7,  pp.  69-70. 

370  War  of  the  Eehellion,  op.  dt.,  p.  75.  Qanby  to  the  Paymaster-general 
of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C. :  ' '  The  military  operations  in  this  dejMuiment 
have  for  several  montiis  past  been  greatly  embarrassed  and  are  now  afinost  en- 
tirely paralysed  for  want  of  funds  in  the  pay  department.  Many  of  the  reg- 
ular troops  have  not  been  paid  for  more  than  twelve  months,  and  the  volun- 
teers not  at  all.  This  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  some  dis- 
satisfaction in  both  classes  and  has  almost  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  raising 
of  volunteers.  This  condition  of  affairs  so  far  as  it  tiien  existed  was  officially 
reported  by  me  some  months  since  (June  13,  1861)  and  has  since  repeatedly 
by  reports  and  estimates  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  proper  auUioritiesi 

"An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  some  time  since  to  borrow  money  for 
the  government  and  a  recent  attempt  has  been  made  which  promises  to  be 
partially  successful;  but  to  ensure  this  success  the  chief  (quartermaster  and 
chief  commissary  have  united  with  me  in  promising  that  this  money  shall  be 
repaid  in  treasury  notes,  bearing  7.3  per  cent  interest  from  the  date  of  the 
loan;  or  failing  in  this  arrangement,  I  have  personally  pledged  myself  for  the 
interest. ' ' 

STi^nttf,  vol.  ii,  pp.  374  et  seq.  The  story  of  the  battle  of  Valverde  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  New  Mexico  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  Texan 
invasion  under  Bibley  is  fairly  well  related  in  volume  ii  of  this  work,  but  at 
the  time  it  was  written  the  testimony  of  Lieut.  Col.  B.  8.  Roberts,  who  com- 
manded at  Valverde  during  the  fore  part  of  the  day  of  the  battle,  given  be- 
fore a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  on  July  15,  1862,  only  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Glorieta 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Texans  from  New  Mexico,  was  not  available  or  known 
to  the  writer  and,  inasmuch  as  this  testimonv  undoubtedly  gives  an  exact 
account  of  conditions  in  New  Mexico  at  Uiat  time,  the  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  recognize  what  had  been  accomplished  by  Ctoby  and 
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Craig  and  proceeded  almost  without  hindrance  up  the  Bio  Grande, 
with  the  lai^  post  at  Port  Union  as  his  objective,  knowing  that  at 
that  place  he  would  obtain  supplies  and  munitions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  army. 

Port  Union  was  now  commanded  by  Colonel  Gabriel  B.  Paul,  an 
officer  of  the  regular  army  and  colonel  of  the  4th  New  Mexico  vol- 

his  officers  and  men,  I  have  thought  best,  as  being  an  unbiased  account  of 
events  of  New  Mexican  history,  to  give  his  testimony  in  fulL  Colonel  Bob- 
ertfl  said: 

' '  Colonel  Loring,  a  well  known  secessionist,  was  sent  to  New  Mexico,  in  the 
spring  of  1860,  to  command  that  department.  Soon  after  Colonel  Loring 
assumed  command  an  expedition  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  Mounted  Bifles, 
now  the  Third  Cavalry,  against  the  Mesealero  Apache  Indians.  Six  compan- 
ies of  the  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Crittenden,  were  assembled 
at  Fort  Stanton.  A  march  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  Apaches,  who 
were  on  the  line  of  Texas,  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  but  none  were 
found.  Previous  to  this  the  Apache  Indians  had  been  induced  to  leave  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Stanton,  upon  representations  made  to  them  by  Captain  Clai- 
borne, one  of  the  leading  rebels,  that  the  small-pox  was  there,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  if  they  did  not  leave  they  would  have  the  small-pox.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  was  a  pretense  to  get  up  a  campaign,  as  Indians  leav- 
ing a  military  post  and  refusing  to  return  are  regarded  as  showing  evidences 
of  hostility.  Colonel  Crittenden,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  rebda,  was  in 
command  of  the  expedition.  I  joined  him,  at  Fort  Stanton,  with  two  com- 
panies of  cavalry.  While  at  Fort  Stanton,  Colonel  Crittenden,  having  been 
drunk  for  a  long  time,  was  about  leaving  the  post,  and  had  his  ambulance 
brought  up  for  that  purpose.  He  sent  for  me,  as  I  would  be  left  in  command, 
and  told  me  he  was  going  to  Fort  Union.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he 
said  to  me:  'Colonel,  we  have  known  each  other  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  my  plans.  I  am  going  to  bring  the  regiment  all  here;  I  am 
going  to  bring  the  other  companies  from  Fort  Union,  Fort  Craig  and  Fort 
Albuquerque,  and  I  am  going  to  march  the  regiment  into  Texas  and  deliver 
it  over  to  the  Confederate  States.'  This  was  about  the  Ist  of  May,  1861. 
He  said:  'Will  you  obey  my  orders,  and  march  with  mef '  I  told  him  that  I 
considered  him  crazy,  for  he  would  be  attempting  what  he  could  not  sucxseed 
in  doing,  and  I  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  He  said  that  all  hell 
could  not  persuade  him  from  it  and  repeated  the  question  to  me  again :  '  Will 
you  march  with  me,  and  obey  my  orders f  I  then  told  him  that,  as  he  had 
made  known  to  me  the  object  of  the  expedition,  I  would  not  obey  his  orders 
or  march  with  him,  but  would  resist  any  such  attempt  with  all  the  force  I 
could.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  called  to  see  me  at  my  headquarters,  and 
aaked  me  if  I  would  take  a  furlough.  I  told  him  I  would.  My  object  in 
doing  80  was  to  get  away  from  the  post  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  his  ob- 
ject, by  giving  information  of  it  to  others.  I  went  unmediately  to  Smta  Fe, 
and  had  a  private  interview  with  Colonel  Loring,  who  commanded  the  depart- 
ment, and  his  adjutant  general.  I  there  became  satiflAed  that  they  were  in 
the  conspiracy  also.  I  was  treated  very  rudely  by  them;  told  that  I  was 
neglecting  my  duty  and  had  no  business  to  come  there,  and  was  ordered  im- 
mediately back.  I,  however,  succeeded  in  giving  notice  to  Captain  Hatch,  com- 
manding at  Albuquerque,  and  had  him  give  notice  to  Captain  Morris,  com- 
manding at  Fort  Craig,  and  to  other  officers  in  the  Territory,  of  this  con- 
spiracy, for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  on  their  guard,  and  causing  them  to 
disobey  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  department,  or  of  Colonel 
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unteeis.  Oovemor  Oilpin  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  had  organ- 
ized a  regiment,  the  Ist  Colorado,  and  Acting  Gk>vemor  Weld  had 
despatched  the  same  to  New  Mexico,  the  orders  to  march  having 
been  given  on  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Valverde.    When  the 

Crittenden.  Within  a  few  days  aU  the  oiBcen  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
left  the  Territory,  by  the  ahorteet  route  for  Texas,  and  abandoned  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

"Before  leaving  Fort  Stanton  for  Santa  Fe,  I  had  notified  my  lieutenant 
of  what  I  had  learned,  and  told  him  all  about  it.  I  also  sent  for  my  orderly 
sergeant  and  prepared  a  plan  for  them  to  resist,  if  any  attempt  was  made  be- 
fore I  could  succeed  in  preventing  the  movement.  The  plan  was  for  them 
to  seize  the  ordnance  which  was  in  the  company  quarters  where  my  company 
was  quartered  and  resist  any  such  order,  if  any  attempt  was  made  in  my  ab- 
sence to  carry  this  conspiracy  into  execution.  My  impression  is  that  those 
officers  left  so  hurriedly  in  consequence  of  their  being  convinced  that  they 
would  be  arrested  and  put  in  irons  if  they  remained.  They  left  the  country 
as  rapidly  as  they  could  fifet  out  of  it.  I  was  informed  by  a  number  of 
soldiers  and  the  sutler  at  Fort  Stanton,  the  orderly  sergeant  of  Captain  Clai- 
home's  company  and  others  in  that  company,  that  Captain  Claiborne  had  made 
several  harangues  to  his  company  to  persuade  them  to  desert  the  service  of 
the  United  States  and  go  with  him  to  Texas.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  from  in- 
formation received  from  others,  that  all  the  other  officers  who  left  had  used 
their  influence  with  all  the  soldiers  in  the  country  to  persuade  them  into  this 
conspiracy,  by  representing  to  them  that  there  was  no  longer  any  Union,  that 
it  was  dissolved  and  they  never  would  be  paid  by  the  government;  but  if  they 
would  go  to  Texas  their  payment  would  be  guaranteed  to  them.  They  told 
them  that  they  had  promises  of  money  for  that  purpose  from  Mr.  Hart,  a  man 
of  great  wealth  at  El  Paso.  But  the  men  proved  loyal  and  not  one  went  with 
the  officers.  The  most  of  those  officers  amon^  them  Colonel  Loring,  Colonel 
Crittenden,  Captain  Claiborne,  Captain  Willcox,  Lieutenant  Jackson,  Lieuten- 
ant McNeil,  and  a  great  number  of  other  infantry  officers,  made  their  ren- 
desvous  at  Fort  Fillmore,  twenty  miles  from  the  Texas  line  and  near  old  £1 
Paso.  They  there  used  great  exertions  to  induce  the  command  of  Major  Lynde 
to  desert,  by  representing  to  them  that  they  were  under  no  obli^tions  to 
serve  this  government  longer;  that  the  Union  was  dissolved;  that  they  would 
never  be  paid  if  they  remained;  but  they  would  guarantee  their  pay  if  they 
would  go  over  to  the  confederate  service.  And,  in  my  opinion,  so  many  officers, 
far  outnumbering  the  loyal  officers  who  were  at  the  post,  demoralized  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Lynde  to  such  an  extent  that  his  surrender  was  consequent 
upon  that  state  of  demoralization,  as  he  had  no  confidence  that  his  men  would 
fight  After  the  surrender  of  Major  Lynde,  the  regular  troops  left  in  the 
department  of  New  Mexico  were  mainly  assembled  at  Fort  Craigt  All  the  reg- 
ular troops  in  the  Territory  amounted,  according  to  my  recollection,  to  about 
1,200  men.  This  force  was  wholly  insufficient  to  hold  the  Territory  against 
the  invasion  under  the  rebel  General  Sibley,  who  commanded  the  Texans.  V^e 
were  without  supplies,  without  money,  without  clothing,  without  means  of 
transportation,  without  subfldstence  and  without  any  efficient  sinew  of  war  for 
offensive  or  defensive  operations.  Our  condition,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
General  Canby  who  is  in  command  of  that  department,  has  been  frequently 
represented  by  him  to  General  Thomas,  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States;  but  during  the  year  1861,  and  the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
1862,  up  to  the  time  that  I  left,  we  had  no  relief  in  the  shape  of  reeforce- 
ments  ordered  by  the  department  here  in  Washington,  or  of  supplies  or  money. 
We  were  reduced  to  short  rations  as  early  as  January  last,  and  continued  on 
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oompanies  of  this  regiment^  some  from  Fort  Wise,  on  the  Arkansas^ 
the  site  of  old  Fort  B^it,  and  others  at  Pueblo,  arrived  at  these 
posts  they  learned  for  the  first  time  of  the  results  of  the  Valverde 
engagement    Discarding  eveiything  except  actual  necessities,  the 

short  rations  at  Fort  Craig,  where  the  main  body  of  the  troops  was  as  late  as 
April  of  this  year;  and  the  troops  in  the  field  from  Fort  Craig  were  on  short 
rations  in  the  campaign  against  the  Texans.  No  supplies  of  any  kind,  or 
Bubsistenee,  was  received  from  the  States  and  the  country  produced  nothing. 
The  volunteers  that  came  into  the  Territory  and  saved  Fort  Union,  and  en- 
abled General  Ganby  to  hold  Fort  Craig,  were  brought  in  on  General  Canby's 
urgent  and  repeated  representations  to  the  governor  of  Colorado  that  the 
Territory  would  be  lost  unless  he  sent  in  volunteers  and  saved  Fort  Union. 
The  arrival  of  those  volunteers,  in  my  estimation,  saved  New  Mexico  to  the 
United  States. 

''On  the  8th  day  of  August,  1861,  I  was  assigned  by  general  orders  from 
General  Canby  to  tiie  command  of  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  south  of  Al- 
buquerque to  Texas,  and  placed  on  duty  according  to  my  brevet  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel;  and  I  continued  in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  field  in 
the  southern  district  up  to  the  16th  day  of  AprU,  1862,  after  the  last  battle 
was  fought  with  the  Texans  at  Peralta.  Immediately  upon  being  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  southern  district  of  New  Mexico,  I  proceeded  to  fortify  Fort 
Albuquerque,  which,  up  to  that  time,  was  a  mere  defenseless  post  with  adobe 
buUdmgs.  I  was  in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  field  at  the  battie  of 
Valverde,  on  the  21st  of  February,  from  half  past  eight  in  the  morning  until 
a  quarter  before  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  General  Ganby  arrived  on  the 
field  with  reenforcements.  I  commenced  the  action  in  the  morning  with  220 
regular  cavalry,  at  the  ford  of  the  Bio  Grande,  against  the  whole  of  Greene's 
regiment  of  cavalry,  on  the  opposite  side,  amounting  to  800  men.  I  forced 
him  from  the  ford  and  drove  him  from  his  position  a  mile  and  brought  up  my 
battery  and  planted  it  at  the  ford  —  it  was  McBae's  battery  —  supported  by 
two  companies  of  regular  infantry  and  two  companies  of  New  Mexican  volun- 
teers. With  this  force  I  fought  the  whole  Texan  army  until  half -past  eleven 
o'clock.  During  this  time  I  was  reenforced  twice  and  at  half  past  eleven  it 
amounted  to  over  2,000  men.  I  succeeded,  with  McBae's  battery,  in  silencing 
one  of  their  batteries,  destroying  two  guns  and  one  caisson,  and  forcing  the 
batteries  in  other  positions  to  withdraw.  At  half  past  eleven  I  was  reenforced 
by  the  whole  of  the  regular  infantry,  720  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Selden.  I  threw  this  force  immediately  across  the  river  at  another  crossing 
and,  as  soon  as  line  of  battle  could  be  formed,  charged  the  whole  Texan  force 
with  the  bayonet  and  drove  them  back  from  all  their  positions  on  to  their 
baggage,  repulsed  a  charge,  led  up  two  companies  of  lancers  supported  by  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  killing  great  numbers.  It  was  the  most  gE^lant  repulse 
of  the  bayonet  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  The  troops  allowed  them  to  come  within 
fifteen  paces  of  tiiem  before  drawing  a  trigger,  and  then  literally  annihilated 
the  leamng  company.  After  this  repulse  of  the  enemy  and  driving  them  from 
their  positions,  I  changed  the  position  of  McBae's  battery  and  crossed  it 
over  the  river,  continuing  the  artillery  fire  until  General  Ctaoiby  came  on  the 
field  at  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock.  The  good  service  of  McBae's  battery 
had  so  annoyed  the  Texans  for  seven  hours  that  they  resolved  to  take  it  at  aU 
hazards,  and  making  a  demonstration  to  charge  the  dismounted  cavalry  on 
our  extreme  right,  which  drew  off  some  of  the  supporting  troops  of  the  bat- 
tery, an  overwhelming  charge  was  made  upon  the  battery  from  the  extreme 
right  of  the  enemy,  and  after  desperate  fighting,  in  which  one  company  of  in- 
fantry lost  twenty-two  men  killed  at  the  guns,  the  horses  all  killed  or  wounded. 
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two  divisions  stmck  for  the  south,  making  about  forty  miles  a  day. 
The  two  colunms  united  on  the  Bio  de  Las  Animas^  at  Gray's 
ranch,  near  the  city  of  Trinidad.  On  March  8th  the  regiment  had 
reached  the  southern  slope  of  the  Raton  mountains,  when  a  courier 
from  Colonel  Paul,  commanding  the  post  at  Fort  Union,  arrived 

Captain  MeBae,  eommanding  the  battery  killed,  Lieatenant  Mitchell,  next  in 
rank  killed,  Lieutenant  Bell  twiee  wounded,  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  capturing  the  battery.  Under  the  direction  of  Qeneral 
Oanbpr  the  force  fell  back  in  order,  re-croased  the  river,  and  fell  into  the  fort. 
Previous  to  this,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  a  train  of  the  Texan  army, 
which  was  yet  on  the  sand-hills,  was  to  a  large  extent  destroyed;  a  herd  of 
cattle  stampeded  and  driven  off  in  great  numbers,  and  great  numbers  of  Uieir 
mules  captured.  General  Sibley  having  succeeded  in  getting  between  Fort 
Graip^  and  its  supplies,  and  having  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and 
fearmg  a  failure  to  take  it  by  siege  or  assault,  proceeded  on  up  ^e  Bio 
Grande  and  there  being  no  troops  to  oppose  him  he  marched  through  the  coun- 
try and  took  possession  of  the  capital  at  Santa  Fe.  In  the  attempt  of  his 
forces  to  march  upon  Fort  Union  from  Santa  Fe  he  was  fought  in  the  calion 
of  Glorieta  by  the  Colorado  volunteers  and  some  300  or  400  hundred  regulars, 
with  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  defeated  on  the  27th  of  March,  and,  according 
to  my  recollection  of  the  dates,  on  the  20th  of  March  fell  back  into  Santa  Fe; 
and  Colonel  Slough  fell  back  towards  Fort  Union  on  the  pickets.  On  the  lat 
of  April  I  moved  the  regular  forces,  except  the  wounded,  from  Fort  Craig 
to  make  a  junction  with  the  Colorado  volunteers,  and  the  regulars  serving  with 
them,  to  attack  General  Sibley,  wherever  he  could  be  found  in  the  Territory.  I 
reached  Albuquerque  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  April  and  made  an  imme- 
diate demonstration  upon  the  city  to  discover  their  batteries.  I  made  a  feint 
of  a  real  attack,  intending  to  pass  by  under  cover  of  the  feint,  reach  the 
mountains,  and  join  the  other  forces  under  Colonel  Ball  [Paul].  I  lay  before 
Albuquerque  during  the  9th,  continuing  these  demonstrations,  having  set  large 
bodies  of  men  at  work  with  spade  and  pick,  as  if  throwing  up  intrenchmente. 
Immediately  after  nightfall  I  withdrew  all  my  forces,  made  a  night  march, 
reached  the  mountains  and  in  three  days'  forced  march  succeeded  in  joining 
my  command  to  that  of  Colonel  Ball's  [Paul's].  The  two  columns  on  the 
14th,  immediately  upon  making  this  junction  made  forced  marches  having 
heard  that  General  Sibley  was  m  full  retreat,  and  fell  upon  his  rear  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  April  at  Peralta,  capturing  a  large  train  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners^  and  killing  a  large  number  of  his  escort.  Peralta 
was  bombarded  on  the  15th  by  the  combined  batteries  of  our  two  com- 
mands, and  at  night  the  two  commands  advanced  to  a  close  investh 
ment  of  the  place.  Durine  the  night,  under  cover  of  the  darknes^ 
and  during  a  sand-storm,  which  lasted  all  that  twenty-four  hours,  General 
Sibley  succeeded  in  withdrawing  from  Peralta  and  crossing  the  river.  His 
rear  was  attacked,  a  large  portion  of  his  train  captured  and  some  of  his  guns 
taken.  He  continued  his  retreat,  abandoning  his  guns  and  wagons,  leaving 
his  sick  and  wounded  behind  him  and  his  dead  to  be  buried  by  us.  After  a 
close  pursuit  for  150  miles,  he  was  obliged  to  break  up  his  forces  into  small 
parties,  take  to  the  mounteins  and  reach  Arizona  in  small  parties,  having  left 
all  along  the  line  of  his  retreat  his  ambulances  and  the  private  and  public 
stores  of  his  entire  command,  burning  his  gun  carriages,  and  concealing  his 
guns  in  the  changing  sands  of  the  plaini^  so  that  but  few  of  them  were  dis- 
covered.   That  closed  operations  in  New  Mexico  up  to  the  time  I  left. ' ' 

Besponding  to  an  interrogatory  from  the  Joint  Committee  as  to  how  and  in 
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with  the  information  that  the  Confederates  already  were  in  poases- 
sion  of  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  and  were  enlisting  volunteers  in 
both  places  and  were  completing  arrangements  for  an  advance  on 
the  post  which  was  then  garrisoned  with  only  400  regulars  and 

what  maimer  his  services  had  been  recognixed  hj  the  govemmeat^  CSolonel 
Boberts  stated: 

"M7  services  have  been  recognized  bj  General  Canbj,  eammanding  the  de- 
partment of  New  Mexico,  in  several  reports,  an  extract  from  one  of  which  I 
herewith  submit : 

'*  'Headquarters,  Department  of  New  Mexico, 

' '  '  Fort  Craig,  New  Mexico,  March  1,  1862. 

"  'Sir:  .  .  .  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice  Colonel  Boberts,  3rd  Cav- 
alry, for  some  time  past  the  energetic  and  efficient  commander  of  the  troops 
at  Fort  Craig,  and  on  the  2l8t  Sie  immediate  commander  of  the  troops  at 
Valverde  untU  half  past  two  o'dodc.  He  was  there  as  he  has  always  been^ 
distinguished  for  coolness,  gallantry  and  efficiency. 

**  '1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  re^)ectfuUy,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  'E.  B.  S.  Canby,  Commanding  Department. 
"  'Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C 

"I  am  informed  by  General  Canby,  in  a  letter  dated  Santa  Fe,  May  13. 
1862,  that,  in  addition  to  that  brief  recognition  of  my  services,  a  special  report 
of  my  services,  and  of  other  officers  of  tiie  department,  during  the  past  twelve 
montiiB,  has  been  made.  I  also  brought  here  from  General  Canby  a  letter  to 
the  adjutant  general,  in  which  he  informed  that  officer  that  he  had  relieved 
me  from  duty  in  New  Mexico,  and  had  sent  me  as  the  bearer  of  triplicates  of 
his  reports  and  the  flags  which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy  in  the  different 
battles;  assigning  as  a  special  reason  for  ordering  me  to  report  at  Wadiington. 
that  I  had  been  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  field  in  New  Mexico,  and 
that,  beinff  mustered  out  as  a  volunteer  colonel,  he  did  not  see  fit  to  require  me 
to  serve  utere  under  those  I  had  been  commanding,  and  he  recommended  me 
in  that  letter  to  the  consideration  of  the  government  for  my  services  in  that 
department.  On  reaching  Washington,  and  delivering  these  letters  and  these 
trophies  to  the  adjutant  general,  about  the  20th  of  June,  I  was  received  by 
that  officer  in  a  very  rude  and  discourteous  manner.  I  was  told  that  General 
Canby  had  no  right  to  order  me  in  on  such  a  pretense,  and  that  he  should 
bring  it  immediately  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  have  me 
retunied  to  New  Mexico  —  or  words  to  that  effect.  On  the  25th  of  June  Gen- 
eral Thomas  addressed  to  me  the  following  order: 

"  'War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office,  Washington,  June  25,  1862 

"  'Sir:  The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  you  immediately  join  your  regi- 
ment in  New  Mexico. 

"  'I  am,  sir,  very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  'L.  Thomas, 

"  'Adjutant  GeneraL 
"  'Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  S.  Boberts, 

"  'Major  3rd  United  States  Cavalry,  Washington,  D.C 

"He  has  in  no  manner  expressed  to  me  any  acknowledgement  of  any  ser- 
vices whatever  that  I  have  rendered  in  New  Mexico,  nor  has  he  spoken  to  me 
about  the  condition  of  the  army  there,  although  in  the  letter  from  General 
Canby,  it  is  mentioned  particularly  that  I  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  military  forces  of  New  Mexico,  and  of  all  past  operations,  and  re- 
quests that  I  may  make  them  known.  I  have  brought  to  the  notice  of  General 
Thomas  important  matters  requiring  his  attention,  and  that  of  the  War  De- 
partment, but  I  have  not  been  able  in  any  way  or  manner  to  represent  the 
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about  the  same  number  of  yolunteen.  Without  delay,  that  night 
these  Colorado  volunteers  marched  south  to  Maxwell's  on  the  Cim- 
arron. On  the  10th  of  March  they  arrived  at  Fort  Union,  having 
marched  during  the  two  days  previous  through  a  bitterly  cold  and 

condition  of  aifaira  in  New  MezieOi  its  wants,  or  to  get  the  acts  of  General 
Ganbj  in  any  manner  confirmed  —  acta  which  of  necessity  General  Canby,  with- 
out authority  was  obliged  to  order. 

"General  Ganby  appointed  non-commissioned  officers  to  act  as  officers,  be- 
cause there  were  companies  there  without  a  smgle  commissioned  officer  to  a 
company.  They  have  been  acting  for  five  or  six  months  as  such  officers; 
most  of  them  have  drawn  no  pay  as  soldiers  for  twenty  months  or  two  years. 
They  have  been  at  all  the  expense  of  officers  in  clothing  themselyes,  in  UTing, 
and  in  purchasing  horses,  but  they  can  draw  no  pay  as  officers  until  the  action 
of  General  Ganby  is  recognised  by  the  War  Department.  I  have  strongly 
urged  General  Thomas  to  recognise  this,  to  have  their  acts  as  officers  legalized, 
as  some  acknowledgement  of  their  faithful,  gallant,  and  meritorious  services 
since  they  have  been  promoted.  But  he  has  done  nothing  either  in  this  or 
in  any  other  matter  that  I  have  brought  to  his  attention. 

"Instead  of  acknowledging  any  of  the  services  I  have  rendered  in  New 
Mexico,  he  has  interfered  with  the  President  to  persuade  him  to  withdraw  an 
order  tiiat  he  has  given  to  promote  me  to  a  brevet  brigadiership  in  the  army, 
and  I  am  undoubting  in  my  belief  that  he  has  never  brought  to  the  notice  of 
either  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  President  the  names  of  any  of  the  officers 
who  have  been  mentioned  by  General  Gknby  for  the  consideration  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  meritorious  services  in  New  Mexico,  and  their  gallant  con- 
duet  in  battles  there. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  said  Golonel  Boberts,  "to  be  the  determination  of 
General  Thomas  not  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  the  officers  who  saved  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  utter  neglect  of  the  adjutant  generiU's 
department  for  the  last  year  to  communicate  in  any  manner  with  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico  or  to  answer  his  urgent 
appeals  for  reenforcements  for  money  and  other  supplies  in  connection  with 
his  repudiation  of  the  services  of  all  the  army  there  convinces  me  that  he  is 
not  gratified  at  their  loyalty  and  their  success  in  saving  the  Territory  to  the 
Union.  And  I  want  to  say  for  the  credit  of  the  rank  and  file  of  that  army 
that  but  one  solitary  man  of  them  has  deserted  from  the  re^lar  army  in 
New  Mexico  during  all  these  years  of  hardships  and  trouble  while  all  the  offi- 
cers I  have  mentioned  have  deserted  to  the  enemj.  It  is  now  from  twenty 
months  to  two  years  that  the  most  of  these  soldiers  have  been  without  pay. 
We  had  nothing  for  them  but  their  clothing  and  parts  of  rations  and  nothing 
else  but  they  served  with  the  utmost  willmgness.  Many  of  them  made  the 
campaign  without  drawers  and  some  of  them  wittiout  socks.  We  reduced  the 
rations  at  different  times.  It  was  first  reduced  to  10  ounces  of  flour,  then  to 
12  ounces  and  at  one  time  there  was  no  flour.  The  saving  of  the  soldiers 
gave  them  about  4  ounces  a  day  but  this  was  but  a  short  time.  At  one  time 
we  were  reduced  to  one  day's  rations  of  four  ounces  a  day  for  all  the  men 
who  were  left  to  hold  the  post  while  we  were  driving  the  Texans  out  of  the 
Territory,  and  yet,  I  have  never  heard  a  complaint  from  a  soldier  there.  .  . 
It  so  happened  that  most  of  the  loyal  officers  belonging  to  the  different  com- 
mands in  New  Mexico  were  withdrawn  from  the  Territory  and  a  large  majority 
of  those  remaining  were  disloyal.  If  the  rank  and  file  had  been  as  disloytd 
as  the  officers  were  the  Territory  would  have  been  lost.  At  Fort  Stanton, 
after  the  disloyal  officers  had  all  left  I  found  the  men  in  a  bad  humor  and  I 
did  not  know  what  to  thwk  of  it.    I  thought  it  might  be  because  they  had 
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furious  windstorm  of  snow,  dnst,  and  sand.  Here  the  regiment  re- 
mained until  March  22.  A  difference  of  opinion  in  the  interpretar 
tion  of  Colonel  Canby's  orders  arose  between  Colonel  Paul  and 
Colonel  J.  P.  Slough,  who  commanded  the  Colorado  volunteers. 

not  been  paid  for  a  long  time  and  had  been  expecting  it.  Every  paTmaeter 
in  that  country  went  off  and  carried  all  the  funds  with  him.  I  formed  my 
command,  all  of  them,  on  parade.  I  told  them  it  was  a  time  when  true  and 
loyal  men  were  called  upon  to  make  Bacriflcee;  that  the  government  was  in 
trouble;  that  the  paymasters  in  the  country  who  had  had  the  money  to  pay 
them  had  all  gone  over  to  the  southern  confederacy;  that  it  might  be  a  long 
time  that  they  would  be  without  pay  before  the  paymasters  could  get  funds 
to  pay  them  in  this  time  of  trouble  and  come  there  to  pay  them;  Imt  I  told 
them  it  was  sure  to  come;  that  the  |;ovemmeiit  would  be  maintained;  and  I 
appealed  to  their  manliness  and  gratitude  as  they  had  been  sustained  by  the 
government  in  its  time  of  strength  to  stand  by  it  in  its  time  of  need;  that  it 
was  a  time  for  men  to  show  their  good  qualities.  After  that  I  never  heard  a 
complaint  of  any  kind  from  them  or  knew  a  man  to  grumble  or  decline  to  do 
his  duty  because  he  had  not  been  paid,  fed  or  clothed.  I  requested  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  the  most  intelligent  of  them,  to  state  to  the  men  that 
though  the  officers  of  the  army  had  deserted  in  so  many  instances  the  example 
should  not  be  followed  by  the  men;  that  officers  although  they  were  bound  by 
a  higher  duty  and  higher  obligations  to  serve  the  government,  yet  they  had 
never  taken  the  oath  to  serve  the  government  for  a  specific  period,  and  might 
have  had  an  idea  that  they  had  a  right  to  go  when  they  pleased.  The  soldiers, 
however,  were  under  an  oath  to  serve  five  years  honestly  and  faithfully,  and 
no  soldier  could  leave  without  violating  his  oath  and  having  the  reproach  of 
deserter  and  perjurer  follow  him  through  life.  The  non-commissioned  officers 
all  assured  me  that  the  men  were  perfectly  contented. 

"In  New  Mexico  at  this  time,  my  impression  is  that  there  are  about  900 
regulars  of  all  arms,  two  regiments  of  Colorado  volunteers,  and  probably  1,500 
volunteers  from  C^if omia  have  now  reached  the  Territory,  as  they  were  last 
heard  from  at  Tucson. 

"I  have  at  different  times  received  from  the  commanding  general  of  that 
department  a  great  number  of  letters  in  which  he  informed  me,  while  I  was  in 
the  southern  district,  of  his  efforte  to  represent  to  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington the  stete  of  things  in  the  Territory.  I  had  no  money  in  the  department 
and  yet  was  expected  to  fortify  Fort  Craig,  subsist  the  army  there,  enroll  the 
volunteers  and  defend  the  country,  all  without  means.  And  in  representing  the 
impossibility  of  doing  all  those  things,  these  communications  with  the  com- 
manding genera]  were  had.  He  has  since  told  me,  and  that  too  but  a  very  riiort 
time  before  I  left  New  Mexico  that  he  never  yet  had  heard  from  the  War 
Department  at  Washington,  or  received  any  answer  to  the  communications  that 
he  had  made  on  these  subjects.  I  will  make  one  exception:  When  General 
McClellan  entered  upon  the  command  of  all  our  armies,  and  General  Canby 
communicated  to  him  the  state  of  affairs  in  New  Mexico,  General  McClelland, 
as  General  Canby  informed  me,  inunediately  answered  the  letter  and  told  him 
that  he  was  astonished  to  leam  the  state  of  things  down  there  and  that 
it  would  be  repaired  without  delay.  I  know  that  General  Canby,  in  his 
reporte,  has  recommended  a  large  number  of  officers  in  New  Mexico  for  meri- 
torious services  and  gallant  conduct  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  promotion  and  not  one  promotion  has  yet  been  made.  Vacancies  made 
by  the  officers  going  over  to  the  rebels  were  filled  by  appointments,  but  the 
officers  so  appointed  had  not  joined  up  to  the  time  I  left.  They  have  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  all  last  winter  and  last  f  aU  at  or  near  Fort  Leavenworth.    I 
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Paul  was  under  the  impression  that  Canby's  orders  were  to  remain 
at  the  post  and  defend  it;  Slough,  claiming  that  under  his  own  or- 
ders he  was  privileged  to  use  his  own  best  judgment  and  discretion, 
was  determined  to  advance  and  harass  the  enemy,  in  that  way  best 

met  them  about  five  himdred  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  on  their  way  to  New  Mexico, 
as  I  was  coming  in  from  that  Territory  about  six  weeks  ago.  But  at  that  time 
the  Texans  had  aU  been  driven  from  New  Mexico  and  there  was  no  enemy  in 
the  eountry. 

''I  was  myself  assigned  to  duty  according  to  my  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant 
eolonel.  I  had  all  of  the  time  the  command  of  a  brigadier  general,  and  exer- 
oised  it  in  the  field;  and  yet  I  have  been  refused  my  lieutenant  colonel's  pay, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  officer  who  has  been  assigned  to  duty  there  accord- 
ing to  his  brevet  rank  who  has  not  been  without  pay,  except  as  they  would  ac- 
cept drafts  upon  the  treasurer  at  New  York  and  other  places  east,  there  being 
no  money  in  the  Territory. 

' '  I  can  see  that  there  has  been  great  culpability  on  the  part  of  some  officers 
in  the  War  Department  in  Washington  in  not  sustaining  General  Ganby  in  his 
great  efforts  to  save  New  Mesdco.  He  was  forced  to  make  appointments  from 
the  ranks  of  the  best  men,  non-eommisnoned  officers  to  act  as  officers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  number  of  officers  who  deserted  and  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
General  Oanl^  has  made  the  strongest  representations  of  the  necessity  and  the 
propriety  of  his  action,  and  has  urged,  m  the  strong^t  terms  upon  the  War 
department,  the  ratifications  of  these  acts.  Tet  they  have  done  nothing;  and 
since  I  have  been  in  Washington,  idthough  I  have  repeatedly  called  at  the  Ad- 
jutant General's  office  for  that  purpose,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  acts 
of  General  Ganby  legalized.    I  can  represent  the  hardships  of  some  of  the 


' '  One  young  man  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  at  Fort  Bliss  and  Frank- 
lin against  the  secessionists  was  thrown  into  prison  there,  and  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and,  I  believe,  in  irons,  for  a  very  long  time  and  his  life  threatened. 
He  succeeded  in  maldng  his  escape,  and  in  reaching  Fort  Craig,  having  under- 
gone great  hardships,  having  been  several  days  (tiiree  I  think)  without  any- 
tiiing  to  eat,  and  without  water.  He  passed  around  the  range  of  mountains 
known  as  the  Sierra  Blanca  and  came  into  Fort  Oraig.  He  gave  the  most  im- 
portant military  information,  and  in  conse(]uenee  of  his  loyal^,  and  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered.  General  Oanb^r  appomted  him  as  an  aetinfflieutenant. 
He  served  in  that  capacity  five  or  six  months,  as  I  remember.  Se  was  my 
aide-de-camp  at  the  battle  of  Valverde,  and  his  conduct  there  was  not  only 
meritorious  but  it  was  higU^  distinguished  for  seal,  daring  and  efficiency. 
This  young  man  came  on  to  Washington  in  the  hope  of  getting  his  appointment 
legalked  by  having  it  acted  upon  by  the  War  Department  but  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. He  was  in  the  service  for  six  months  and  over  at  great  expense,  and 
rendered  distinguished  service,  and  yet  he  is  on  his  board  here  and  without 
pay.  It  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  army  in  New  Mexico  that  it  has  been 
Ignored  by  the  War  Department  at  Washiagton.  It  was  a  common  saying  in 
the  army  there  that  it  had  been  sold." 

General  Boberts  was  a  very  distinguished  officer;  he  entered  the  Military 
Academy  from  the  state  of  Vermont,  July  1,  1830;  was  brevetted  lieutenant 
First  Dragoons,  July  1,  1835;  second  lieutenant,  May  31,  1836;  first  lieuten- 
ant, July  31,  1837;  resigned,  January  28,  1839;  first  lieutenant  Mounted  Bifles, 
May,  1846;  captain,  February  16,  1847;  major.  May  13,  1861;  Third  Oavalry, 
August  3,  1861;  colonel  Fifth  New  Mexico  Infantry,  December  9,  1861  to 
May  31,  1862;  brigadier  general  of  Volunteers,  June  16,  1862  to  January  15, 
1866,  when  honorably  mustered  out  of  volunteer  service;  lieutenant  eolonel 
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defending  the  iK)8t  and  canying  out  the  orders  of  Colonel  Canby. 
In  the  end,  Colonel  Slough  was  right,  nor  would  he  leave  any  of  his 
command  at  Fort  Union.  When  he  left  his  entire  force  consisted 
of  his  regiment,  Captain  Ford's  company  of  unattached  Colorado 
volunteers,  one  company  of  New  Jfjexico  volunteers  (4th  New  Mex- 
ico) ,  a  battalion  of  regular  infantry,  three  detachments  of  regular 
cavalry,  and  two  light  batteries  of  four  guns  each,  making  in  all 
1,342  men.  A  small  number  of  regulars  and  volunteers  considered 
sufficient  to  guard  the  property  at  the  fort  was  left  in  charge  of  its 
former  commander,  Colonel  Paul.  On  the  25th  and  26th  following 
were  fought  the  battles  of  Olorieta  and  Apache  Pass,  a  full  account 
of  which  is  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

General  James  H.  Carleton  relieved  General  Canby  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  departmait  of  New  Mexico  on  September  18, 1862,  and 
on  the  22d  the  latter  left  Santa  Fe  "*  for  Washington.  General 
Carleton  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  Indian  troubles  then 
existing  and  which  had  become  quite  acute  during  the  past  two 
years  owing  to  the  use  of  all  the  available  troops  in  driving  out  the 
Texans.  Colonel  Carson  with  five  companies  of  the  1st  New  Mex- 
ico Volunteers  was  sent  to  Fort  Stanton,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
J.  Francisco  Chavez,  with  four  companies  of  the  same  regiment,  was 
ordered  into  the  Navajo  country,  with  headquarters  at  the  Ojo  del 
Oso,  Fort  Wingate,  formerly  Fort  Fauntleroy.  Carson's  orders 
were  to  kill  every  Mescalero  man  whenever  and  wherever  he  found 
them.'^'  Supplies  were  ordered  sent  from.  Fort  Union  to  Fort 
Stanton  with  which  to  feed  such  of  the  Mescaleros  as  belonged  to 
the  ''peace  party"  *^*  of  that  tribe. 

Third  Cavalry,  July  28,  1866;  retired,  December  15,  1870;  brevetted  major, 
September  15,  1847,  for  gaUiemt  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
Ohapultepec;  lieutenant  colonel,  November  24,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duet  with  the  enemy  at  Matamoras,  November  23,  and  at  the  Pass  Quadalajara, 
November  24,  1847;  colonel,  February  21,  1862,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service  in  the  battle  of  Valverde;  brigadier  general,  March  13,  1865,  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  service  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Va.,  and  major 
general  of  volunteers,  March  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Va.,  Auguist  9,  1862,  and  in  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
August  29  and  30,  1862.    He  died  January  29,  1875. 

37S  Indian  Affairs  Sep.,  op.  cit.     Carleton  to  Thomas,  p.  98. 

S7S  Indian  Affairs  Bep,,  op.  cit.    Carleton  to  Carson,  p.  100. 

*'r* Indian  Affairs  Bep.f  op.  cit.,  p.  100,  Carleton  to  Carson:  ''If  the  In- 
dians send  in  a  flag  and  desire  to  treat  for  peace,  say  to  the  bearer  that  when 
the  people  bf  New  Mexico  were  attacked  by  the  Texans,  the  Mescaleros  broke 
their  treaty  of  peace,  and  murdered  innocent  people  and  ran  off  their  stock; 
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General  Carletan  established  Fort  Sumner  on  the  Pecos  at  the 
Bosque  Redondo,  thereby,  as  he  thought,  shutting  up  the  door 
through  which  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  hitherto  had  entered 
New  Mexico  and  shutting  off  the  northern  trails  of  the  Mescaleros. 

In  December  of  1862,  while  at  Fort  Union,  Qeneral  Carleton 
learned  of  the  burning  of  a  Ute  Indian  by  the  people  of  Taos  and 
immediately  called  upon  the  civil  authorities  for  an  investigation 
and  conviction  of  the  guilty  persons.*^* 

Fort  Union  now  was  the  post  nearest  the  Arkansas  river  upon 
which  Carleton  depended  in  protecting  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Territoiy  from  the  raids  of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  other  In- 
dians of  the  Great  Plains.  He  recommended  to  the  department  at 
Washington  that  old  Fort  Atkinson,  on  the  Arkansas,  be  re-garri- 
soned and  that  four  companies  of  cavalry  be  stationed  below  the 
Lfower  Crossing  of  the  Arkansas,  four  at  the  Lower  Cimarron 
Springs,  and  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Cimarron,  near  Cold  Spring 
on  the  Cimarron  route.  This  he  considered  a  timely  precaution  as 
that  year  (1863)  ''the  merchants  of  New  Mexico  have  sent  larger 
and  more  trains  to  the  States  for  goods  than  ever  before.  Indeed, 
nearly  all  the  available  capital  in  this  country  invested  in  means  of 
transportation  and  goods  will,  in.  six  weeks,  be  afloat,  as  it  were,  in 
the  great  plains.    Besides  all  of  the  army  supplies  for  the  troops  in 

that  now  our  hands  are  untied  and  you  have  been  sent  to  punish  them  for  their 
treachery  and  crimes;  that  you  have  no  power  to  make  peace;  that  you  are 
there  to  kill  them  wherever  you  can  find  them;  that  if  they  beg  for  peace, 
their  chiefs  and  twenty  of  their  principal  men  must  come  to  8anta  Fe  to  have 
a  talk  here;  but  tell  them  fairly  and  frankly  that  you  will  keep  after  their 
people  and  slay  them  untU  you  receive  orders  to  desist  from  these  headquar- 
ters; that  this  making  of  treaties  for  them  to  break  whenever  they  have  an 
interest  in  breaking  them  will  not  be  done  any  more;  that  that  time  has  passed 
by;  that  we  have  no  faith  in  their  promises;  that  we  believe  if  we  kill  some 
of  their  men  in  fair,  open  war,  they  will  be  apt  to  remember  that  it  will  be 
better  for  them  to  remain  at  peace  than  to  be  at  war." 

*^9 Letter,  Carleton  to  Judge  Knapp,  at  Barclay's  Fort,  December  9,  1862: 
*  *  I  learned  a  week  since,  unofficially,  that  an  Indian  of  the  Utah  tribe  was  in 
Taos  recently  where  certain  parties  are  said  to  have  gotten  him  drunk,  then 
to  have  saturated  some  parts  of  bis  garments  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and  set 
fire  to  the  clothing  thus  saturated.  From  the  efPeets  of  this  burning  the  Indian 
is  said  to  have  died.  The  Utah  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  is  said  to  be  very 
much  incensed  at  this  inhuman  outrage  and  threaten  to  be  avenged.  .  .  In 
many  years'  experience  in  affairs  connected  with  Indians,  I  think  it  never  has 
been  my  lot  to  have  heard  of  sudl  horrible  barbarity  before  on  the  part  of 
white  men  to  ward  Indians." 

E[napp  was  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Mexico  presiding 
over  the  third  district  court  and  held  untxl  1865. 
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this  Territoiy  will  shortly  be  on  the  way  out  The  danger  from 
attacks  by  Indians  is  not  the  least  danger  to  provide  against.  The 
rebels  in  Arkansas  under  Price  and  the  rebels  in  Texas  know 
as  well  as  we  do  just  what  will  be  upon  the  road;  just  how  vital  all 
those  supplies  are  to  us;  just  how  poorly  they  may  be  guarded,  and 
if  they  have  the  enterprise  which  I  believe  they  have,  they  will  give 
us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  cavalry  raids  after  the  grass  has 
grown.*' "• 

Meanwhile  General  Carleton  was  compelled  to  send  a  company 
of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Union  to  Fort  Stanton  as  the  Indians  at  that 
post  or  in  its  neighborhood  were  very  numerous  and  very  hostile. 

The  Indians  now  were  raiding  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mora,  in  the 
Canadian  and  Bed  rivers,  and  Lieutenant  Brady  of  Captain  Berg- 
mann's  company  of  1st  New  Mexico  Volunteers,  stationed  at  Fort 
Bascom,  was  ordered  to  scout  the  country  and  **  clean  up  every 
Navajo  or  Apache  in  the  district"  About  Fort  Union  "''  the  In- 
dians were  troublesome  and  Carleton  ordered  additional  troops  sent 
there  from  Fort  Stanton.*^*  These  Indians  were  engaged  by  a  troop 
of  cavaliy,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Newbold,  5th  U.S.  Infantry, 
at  a  place  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Fort  Suimier  and  in  the 
fight  twelve  Navajos  were  killed  and  one  was  taken  prosiner.  The 
party  which  was  aided  by  Apaches  who  were  practically  prisoners 

S76  Indian  AffairM  Bep.,  op.  cit.,  p.  110,  Carleton  to  General  Thoma& 
*if  Indian  Affairs  Bep.,  op.  eit.,  p.  131.  Ourleton  to  Smith,  Fort  Stanton: 
''The  Indians  beginning  to  be  troableeome  about  Fort  Union,  where  there  is 
no  cavalry,  I  have  been  obliged  to  order  Captain  Fritz's  company  to  that 
post  Let  Captain  Fritz  transfer  his  new  horse  equipment  to  Captain  Abred; 
he  will  have  them  replaced  at  Fort  Union.  It  is  said  some  8,000  sheep  were 
run  off  on  the  24th  near  Fort  Union.  Some  troops,  mounted  on  mules,  are  in 
pursuit.    I  trust  this  flock  will  not  get  bj  you." 

278  Carleton  had  his  hands  full  at  this  time;  the  Apaches  on  the  Gila  and 
Mimbres;  the  Mescaleros  around  Fort  Stanton;  the  Navajos  in  the  Cafion  de 
Chelly  and  Apaches,  Navajos  and  others  in  almost  every  valley  in  Mora  and 
San  Miguel  counties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Indians  on  the  Plains.  A  sample 
of  the  advices  continually  received  by  him  and  his  method  of  im^nillitig  is  in- 
stanced in  the  following  to  the  commanding  officer,  Plympton,  at  Fort  Bascom: 
"Enclosed  is  a  letter  from  Governor  Connelley  about  Indians  seen  on  the 
Canadian.  Go  yourself,  with  the  effective  men  of  Bergmann's  company  and 
pursue  and  destroy  these  Indians.  Keep  the  Held  for  twenty  days  and  report 
the  result.  Captun  Fritz's  company  from  Fort  Union  and  Cremony's  from 
Sumner,  will  be  out  on  the  same  duly.  Let  me  see  who  accomphshes  the 
most"  To  the  commander  at  Fort  Union,  Lieutenant  Colond  MoMullen,  he 
said:  "Tell  Captain  Fritz,  for  onoe  1  hope  he  wiU  catch  the  Indians,  Mc- 
Cleave  is  ahead  of  him  as  yet."  These  sheep  belonged  to  Bon  Anastaeio 
SandovaL 
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at  the  Bosque  Bedondo,  consisted  of  civilians  as  well  as  the  regular 
troops.  They  took  from  these  marauders  nine  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  sheep  and  a  large  amount  of  other  property 
which  had  been  stolen  in  Mora  county  and  elsewhere.*^'  The 
Comanches  *^^  were  now  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  along  the 
Old  Santa  Fe  Trail.  These  Indians  killed  five  Americans  at  the 
Lower  Cimarron  Springs  and  plundered  a  train  of  five  wagons  and 
ran  off  the  cattle.  To  meet  this  situation  Carleton  ordered  more 
troops  to  Fort  Union  and  distributed  commands  at  various  points 
east  of  the  post  to  the  Cimarron  crossing  of  the  old  Trail.'*^ 

are  Qarleton  reporting  thia  fight,  whieh  was  about  the  best  news  he  had  had 
to  report  for  some  time,  says:  ''I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  Lieutenant  Newbold,  Fifth  U.  8.  Infantry,  who  led  the  handful  of  cavalry, 
and  also  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lorenzo  Labadie,  Indiim  Agent  and  to  the 
gallant  chaplain  of  Fort  Sumner,  Bev.  Fr.  Fialon.  These  two  gentlemen,  at 
the  head  of  thirty  Mesealero  Apache  Indians  from  the  reservation  at  Fort 
Simmer  (Apaches,  who,  one  year  ago,  were  our  mortal  enemies)  did  most  all 
the  work,  as  they  were  fortunate  in  being  the  first  to  encounter  the  Navajos. 

"Captain  Bristol  and  Lieutenant  Hwermott^  U.  8.  Fifth  Infantry,  at  the 
head  of  their  companies^  manifested  the  utmost  zeal  and  alacritr  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  were  unable  to  get  up  in  time  to  participate  in  the  affair.  It  was  a 
handsome  little  battle  on  the  open  plains.  The  Apache  Chiefs  Cadette  and 
Blanco,  were  very  distinguished.  One  of  tiieir  braves,  named  Alazan.  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  I  beg  to  have  authority  to  issue  a  suit  of  clothes  to  each  of 
these  thirty  Apaches  who  took  part  in  this  fight.  The  government  should  give 
them  some  token  of  its  appreciation  of  such  fidelity  and  gallantry.  Th^ 
volunteered  for  the  service  and  fought  without  the  hope  of  reward." 

arte  <<  The  General  suggests  whe&er  or  not  it  would  be  well  to  send  one 
hundred  or  more  picked  Apaches  and  Navajos  to  help  whip  the  Comanches, 
their  hereditary  enemies."  —  Indian  Affairs  Bep.,  op.  cit.,  p.  191. 

290  Indian  Affairs  Beport,  op.  cit.,  p.  191-192.  Carleton  to  Bergman,  com- 
manding at  Fort  Bascom:  "Take  fifty  rank  and  file  and  one  oficer,  have 
them  weU  mounted  and  march  without  delay  to  Fort  Union.  You  wiU  caution 
Captain  Deus  about  having  a  look-out  paity  down  the  river  to  let  him  know 
whether  any  demonstration  is  about  to  be  made  against  him  hj  any  large 
parties  of  Comanches,  and  if  so,  to  send  word  to  Fort  Sumner  in  case  those 
demonstrations  are  of  an  unmistakably  hostile  character,  so  as  to  get  help 
from  that  post.  The  Comanches,  Kiowas  and  Cheyennes  are  attacking  trains 
between  the  Cimarron  and  the  frontier  of  Missouri  and  some  men  have  been 
killed  on  the  Cimarron.  You  will  have  thirty  infantry  added  to  your  force  at 
Fort  Union  and  remain  at  or  near  the  Upper  Cimarron  Spring,  Cold  Spring,  or 
Cedar  Bluffs.  Each  of  these  places  is  a  favorite  place  where  Indians  lie  in 
wait  to  attack  passing  trains  and  the  purpose  for  which  you  are  sent  is  to  see 
that  these  trains  are  properly  guarded  until  those  points  are  safely  passed. 

"At  the  same  time  Carleton  sent  troops  to  Fort  Lyon,  at  the  time  in  com- 
mand of  Major  £.  W.  Wyncoop,  saying  to  him:  'We  have  the  Apache  war 
on  our  hands,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  Navajo  prisoners  to  guard,  but  we  do 
not  forget  that  your  gallant  troops  from  Colorado  came  to  our  relief  when  we 
were  sorely  pressed.  But  that  for  the  fact  that  over  half  of  the  available  force 
in  this  depiulment  is  about  to  be  mustered  out  of  service,  we  would  do  even 
more.'  " 
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He  also  sent  reenforcements  to  Fort  Lyon  and  stationed  a  sub- 
stantial force  at  Oray's  Ranch  on  the  Purgatoire,  and  in  writing  to 
the  department  at  Washington  declared  that  he  was  in  need  of  two 
thousand  men,  and  requesting  that  the  2d  Colorado,  Colonel  Ford, 
then  in  M^issouri,  be  sent  to  him.  He  also  desired  authority  to  en- 
list Apache,  Ute,  and  Navajo  scouts  with  additional  forces  from 
these  tribes  with  which  to  engage  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches. 
Lucien  B.  Maxwell  informed  General  Carleton  that  more  than  two 
hundred  Ute  warriors  were  near  his  ranch  on  the  Cimarroncito 
ready  and  anxious  to  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Kiowas.  Colonel  Carson  was  directed  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
Maxwell's  on  the  Cimarroncito  ''and  if  a  strong  party,  say  two 
hundred  of  the  Utes,  are  willing  to  go  on  the  service  alluded  to, 
under  your  command,  I  wish  them  to  do  so. "  **^ 

General  Carleton  was  now  advised  that  General  Blunt  was  ' '  look- 
ing after  the  Kiowas  near  Ft  Lamed,"  and  he  sent  word  to  Carson 
that  that  general  would  cooperate  with  him  ''in  crushing  out  some 
of  the  vile  hordes  that  now  harass  our  lines  of  communication. ' ' 

The  expedition  under  Carson's  command  was  finally  organized 
by  the  issue  of  general  orders  of  October  23, 1864,  and  Carson  pro- 
ceeded from  Fort  Union  by  way  of  Fort  Baiscom  on  his  memorable 
campaign,  full  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  volume  two  ***  of 
this  work.  The  causes  which  led  up  to  the  actions  of  the  Comanches 
joining  the  Kiowas  in  their  attacks  upon  Americans  and  their 
trains  and  making  discriminations  between  Americans  and  Mexi- 
cans is  given  in  the  note.'^' 

S81  Indian  Affairs  Beport,  op.  eit.,  p.  198,  Carleton  to  Caraon,  Taos,  N.  M. : 
''In  case  the  Utes  will  go,  you  wiU  proceed  to  Fort  Union  and  report  to  me 
the  number  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  they  should  draw  subsistence. 
It  is  imx>ortant  that  there  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  the  matter.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  demonstration  of  this  kind,  made  at  this  time,  will  be  productive 
of  good  results.  The  main  object  is  to  have  the  Utes  commit  themselves  in 
hostility  to  the  Indians  of  the  Plains,  that  there  may  be  less  chance  for  them 
to  join  in  any  league  which  the  latter  Indians  may  attempt  to  make  for  a 
general  war  by  all  the  Indians  between  the  mountains  and  the  Missouri  upon 
the  whites.  Tour  knowledge  of  the  haunts  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains  and  the 
great  confidence  the  Ute  Vidians  have  in  you  as  a  friend  and  a  leader,  point 
to  yourself  as  the  most  fitting  person  to  organize,  direct  and  bring  this  enter- 
prise to  a  successful  issue." 

*^*Antef  vol.  ii,  pp.  432,  433  and  notes. 

sssQeneral  Garleton  says,  Indian  Affairs  Beport ,  pp.  205-206:  "These 
troubles  witib  the  Kiowas  and  Gomanehes  began  because  of  their  not  having 
been  properly  noticed  by  the  general  government  in  the  way  of  presents,  etc. 
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In  General  Carleton's  estimation  Carson's  campaign  against  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches  was  a  great  success;  it  appearing  that  he 
received  a  fnll  report  from  Carson  on  November  25,  1864,  giving 
details  of  the  campaign,  and  to  which  CarleUm  responded  by  ex- 

88  had  the  Gheyennes  and  Arrapahos;  that  the  attack  upon  the  traine  at  Wal- 
nut creek  and  the  murder  of  Americana  waa  known  to  be  by  the  Comanche  and 
Kiowas;  ^e  horses  taken  from  the  mounted  company  on  the  'long  route  be- 
tween Fort  Lyon  and  Ijamed'  were  taken  by  the  Comanches  and  mowas;  the 
mules  taken  from  Bryant's  train  near  Fort  Lamed  were,  beyond  a  doubt,  run 
off  by  the  same  Indians,  who,  it  is  alleged,  crawled  through  a  Mexican  train 
and  up  to  the  Bryant's  train  before  they  gave  the  yell  which  stampeded  the 
mules.  These  mules  other  Eaowas  and  Comanches  mounted,  were  ready  to 
take  charge  of  as  soon  as  they  broke  from  the  wagons  —  so  it  is  said.  The 
taking  of  oxen  at  Pawnee  Fork,  where  there  were  several  men  killed,  is  well 
known  to  have  been  done  by  Comanches  and  Kiowas.  The  large  number  of 
mules  taken  from  Don  Ambrosio  Armijo's  train,  this  side  of  the  upper  cross- 
ing of  the  Cimarron,  were  taken  by  Comanches  and  Kiowas  for  tiiey  were 
recognized  as  such  by  the  teamsters  in  charge  of  the  train.  The  outrage  upon 
Mr.  Allison's  train,  at  the  lower  Cimarron  Spring,  was,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  eye-witnesses,  conmiitted  by  Comanches.  The  Mexicans  with  the 
train  witnessed  the  whole  transaction,  and  saw  the  five  Americans  taken  out 
from  among  themselves  and  shot  down  in  cold  blood.  The  bodies  of  the  suf- 
ferers were  afterwards  buried  by  Capt.  N.  S.  Davis,  First  Infantry  California 
Volunteers  whom  I  sent  to  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas  to  render  what  assist- 
ance he  could.  When  these  Americans  were  thus  brutally  murdered  and  scalped 
the  Mexicans,  their  companions,  were  furnished  by  the  Comanches  with  the 
means  to  return  unharmed  to  the  settlements.  All  the  stock  taken  by  the  In- 
dians at  the  points  named  along  the  Arkansas  was  driven  southward  directly 
into  the  Comanche  country,  where,  it  is  understood,  those  Indians  have  a  large 
depot  of  stolen  cattk,  horses,  and  mules.  The  expedition  now  on  the  Plains 
under  the  command  of  General  Blunt  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  upon 
the  Cottianches  and  Kiowas.  For  this  purpose  it  is  understood  that  expedition 
moved  into  the  country  of  those  Indians.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  that 
while  the  Comanches  were  thus  robbing  and  murdering  at  the  points  namedj 
other  parties  of  Comanches  were  depredating  on  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Texas,  and  have  brought  herds  of  cattle  away  from  that  state,  as  weU  as  out 
of  the  northeastern  portion  of  Mexico;  but  these  latter  raids  do  not  prove  the 
former  not  to  have  been  made. 

''The  discrimination  which  the  Comanches  have  frequently  made  in  favor 
of  the  people,  natives  of  this  Territory,  and  against  Anglo-Americans,  cannot 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  insult  to  the  government  and  to  our 
people  and  I  suppose  there  win  be  no  doubt  what  it  becomes  my  duty  to  do 
m  reference  to  it  It  seems  to  me  that  this  favor  shown  to  the  Mexicans  les- 
sens the  weight  of  information  which  you  have  received.  The  Mexicans,  find- 
ing themselves  thus  favored,  of  course  feel  inclined  to  favor  the  Indians  in 
return;  and  the  Mexicans  would  doubtless  be  further  induced  to  this  course 
from  a  desire  to  continue  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  with  these  Indians  by 
the  very  men  from  whom  you  get  the  information.  I  also  feel  myself  com- 
pelled to  differ  with  you  in  regard  to  the  past  conduct  of  the  Comanches  on 
our  eastern  frontier.  I  am  advised  that  in  the  year  1856  the  Comanches  in 
connection  with  the  Kiowas,  made  a  raid  through  the  settiements  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Navajo  country,  and  it  is  said  that  on  their  return  from  the  Bio 
Grande  they  robbed  houses,  violated  and  kiUed  the  stock  of  the  citisens.  I 
cannot  enumerate  all  the  robberies  and  outrages  which  they  eonunitted  from 
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pressing  to  Colonel  Carson  and  the  '' gallant  ofiScers  and  soldiers 
whom  he  commanded  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  to  our  good  aux- 
iliaries, the  Utes  and  Apadies,"  his  thanks  for  the  handsome  man- 
ner in  which  so  formidable  an  enemy  had  been  met  and  defeated  by 
hiuL  '^This  brilliant  affair,"  said  Q^Qcral  Carleton,  ''adds  an- 
other green  leaf  to  the  laurel  wreath  which  you  have  so  nobly  won 
in  the  service  of  your  country." 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  outfitting  from  Fort  Union, 
Colonel  Carson  was  again  designated  for  an  important  command. 
With  Major  Pfeiffer  and  companies  "C"  and  ''L"  of  his  regiment 
and  company  "F,"  1st  California  volunteers,  he  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Cold  Spring  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  establish  a  large 
camp,  with  the  idea  later  of  building  at  or  near  that  point  a  large 
regimental  post*®* 

time  to  time  from  1851  to  1856,  during  my  first  sojourn  in  New  Mexico,  par- 
ticularly about  Chaparito  and  Pecos.  1  myself  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  them 
on  one  occasion.  .  .  In  May,  1861,  Colonel  Ck>llins,  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  in  company  with  Captain  Wainwright,  of  the  army,  met  the 
Comanches  at  Alamogordo,  when  several  chiefs  were  present,  among  them 
Esaquipa  and  Pluma  de  Aguila,  who  are  known  to  be  the  principal  eUefs  of 
the  band  of  Comanches  which  occupies  the  country  along  the  Canadian.  Stip- 
ulations of  peace  were  agreed  upon  with  those  chiefs  and  they  agreed  not  to 
return  to  the  settlements;  his  agreement  was  violated  in  a  few  days  after  the 
council;  the  Indians  returned  to  the  settlonents  and  after  being  warned  off 
by  Captain  Duncan,  U.S.A.,  were  attacked  by  him  and  one  of  their  number 
was  kuled  and  several  wounded." 

^^^ Special  Orders  No.  IS,  May  7,  1865:  "The  object  of  establishing  thia 
camp  is  to  have  troops  at  that  dangerous  part  of  the  route,  in  order  to  give 
protection  to  trains  passing  to  and  from  the  States.  The  details  as  to  how 
this  force  can  best  effect  that  object  are  left  entirely  with  Colonel  Carson. ' ' 

The  command  which  Carson  led  against  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  was  or- 
ganized as  follows:  Colonel  Christopher  Carson,  First  Cavalry,  New  Mexico 
Volunteers,  commanding;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Francisco  P.  Abrefi,  First  Infan- 
try, New  Mexico  Volunteers,  to  command  the  infantry;  Major  William  Mc- 
Cieave,  First  Cavalry  California  Volunteers  to  command  the  cavalry;  First 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  Taylor,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Fifth  Infantry,  acting  assistant  quar- 
termaster and  acting  commissary  of  subsistence;  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  S. 
Courtwright  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Captain  Bimey's  company,  mounted  (45); 
Lieutenant  Heath  with  all  of  Johnson's  men  now  at  Fort  Union  and  Fort 
Bascom  (39);  Captain  Witham's  cavalry,  now  en  route  to  Fort  Union  (66); 
Captain  Frits  witii  thirty  of  the  best  cavalry  from  Fort  Sumner  (30) ;  Captain 
Deus's  company  at  Fort  Bascom  (69) ;  Lieutenant  Edmiston,  with  the  effective 
men  of  company  ''A,"  First  Veteran  Infantry  California  Volunteers  (62); 
Lieutenant  Pettis,  with  all  the  effective  men  of  Company  ' '  K, "  First  Infantry 
California  Volunteers,  with  two  mountain  howitzers  (45) ;  a  total  of  353  men. 
To  these  were  added  100  Ute  and  Apache  Indians.  All  these  troops  were  or- 
dered to  concentrate  forthwith  at  Fort  Bascom  which  was  made  the  seat  of 
operations  against  the  Indians  of  the  Plains.  Fort  Bascom  was  sitoated  on 
the  Canadian  river  in  San  Miguel  county. 
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The  efforts  of  the  general  commanding  in  New  Mexico  and  those 
of  Colonel  Carson  in  his  expedition  against  the  Eiowas  in  the  winter 
of  1864  were  greatly  impeded  by  the  traitorous  and  selfish  actions 
of  certain  traders  with  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  to  whom  passports 
had  been  given  but  who,  on  their  arrival  at  Bascom,  were  warned 
of  the  state  of  hostility  which  existed  and  of  the  movement  which 
was  then  being  made  against  them.  These  traders  were  ordered 
not  to  proceed  under  those  passports  or  to  have  any  dealings  with 
the  Indians  while  the  campaign  was  in  progress.  The  orders  were 
disobeyed ;  some  of  the  traders  got  stealthily  past  the  army  pickets 
at  Bascom,  and  the  Indians  themselves  declared  that  these  brought 
to  them  the  news  of  the  approaching  troops  and  undoubtedly  sold 
to  the  Indians  the  veiy  powder  and  lead  with  which  the  soldiers  of 
the  expedition  were  killed  and  wounded.  According  to  (General 
Carleton,  these  matters  were  so  clearly  developed  as  not  to  leave  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  subject.*" 

Fort  Union  continued  for  twenty-five  years  after  the  war  to  re- 
main a  government  military  establishment  of  more  or  less  conse- 
quence, but  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
question  by  the  settlement  of  the  Great  Plains  country  in  Kansas, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo,  made  the  continuance  of  this 
and  other  small  posts  in  the  Southwest  no  longer  a  military  neces- 
sity and  in  the  eighties  the  post  was  abandoned. 

With  the  removal  of  the  Indian  all  of  middle  and  eastern  Mora 
county  became  a  stock  raising  region  of  great  importance,  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  being  found  within  the  borders  of  the 
county.    During  the  recent  years  there  has  been  a  large  immigra- 

ssB  Oeneral  Orders  No.  18,  Santa  Fe,  January  31,  1865 :  ' '  No  citizen  trader 
will  hereafter  be  allowed  to  paisa  any  militarr  post  or  picket,  along  the  eastern 
frontier  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  ox  trafficking  with  the  Kiowas  and 
Gomanches,  unless  it  shall  have  been  announced  in  orders  bj  the  military  au- 
thorities that  we  are  no  longer  at  war  with  those  Indians,  or  unless  his  pass- 
port be  visSd  and  countersigned  at  these  headquarters;  and  all  commanders 
of  posts,  pickets  and  bodies  of  troops  are  hereby  ordered  to  arrest  and  hold  as 
prisoners  any  person  or  x>ersons  without  such  passport  who  may  be  found 
trafficking  with  Kiowas  and  Gomanches,  or  found  proceeding  to  the  country  of 
those  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  such  traffic,  until  notice  be  duly  given  that  we 
are  at  peace  with  those  tribes.    .    . 

"By  the  57th  article  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  'An  act  for  establish- 
ing rules  and  articles  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, ' 
approved  April  10,  1806,  holSng  correspondence  with,  or  giving  intelligence 
to,  the  enemy,  either  diroctly  or  indirectly,  is  made  punishable  by  death,  or 
such  other  punishment  as  shiUl  be  ordered  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. ' ' 
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tion  into  the  county,  particnlArly  in  the  eastern  portion  where  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boy,  Wagon  Mound,  Watrous,  and  Mills  the 
cultivation  of  lands  without  irrigation  has  proven  very  profitable. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1910  was  12,611;  the  acreage 
open  to  entry  in  the  U.  S.  Land  0£B[ce  at  Santa  Fe  is:  surveyed, 
92,823  acres;  unsurveyed,  17,464;  under  the  Land  Office  at  Clay- 
ton, surveyed,  23,680 ;  unsurveyed,  none. 

The  principal  towns  are :  Mora,  population  817 ;  Wagon  Mound, 
populaticm  815;  La  Cueva,  population  461;  Watrous,  populaticm 
250 ;  Boy,  population  400 ;  Mills,  population  400. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  county : 

AUGUSTUS  DAVIS,  MJ>. 

Dr.  Augustua  Dayis,  actiyely  engaged  m  medical  praetice  in  Mora,  was  bom 
at  Shady  Grove,  Kentucky,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1877,  a  son  of  Professor 
W.  B.  and  Amanda  (Fox)  Davis,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Kentucky, 
in  which  state  the  mother  spent  her  entire  life.  The  father,  however,  survives 
and  is  a  resident  of  Govia,  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  Davis  is  one  of  a  family  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  He 
was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  state  and  pursued  his  general  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky,  after  which  he  prepared  for  a  professional 
career  as  a  student  in  the  Hospital  College  of  Medicine  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, being  graduated  therefrom  with  the  class  of  1904.  In  1906  he  came  to 
New  Mexico  and  in  October,  1915,  opened  an  office  in  Mora,  where  he  has  since 
engaged  in  practice.  Already  he  has  built  up  a  large  business  here  and  his 
ability  is  widely  recognized.  He  studies  closely  along  professional  lines  and 
his  broad  reading  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  modem  thought  and 
scientifio  investigation.  * 

In  1916  Dr.  Davis  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Carrie  Williams,  a  na- 
tive of  Colorado,  and  they  have  one  son,  Harold  A.,  bom  January  26,  1916. 
Dr.  Davis  is  a  democrat  in  his  political  views  and  fraternally  he  is  connected 
with  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  No.  27,  at  Texico,  New  Mexico,  in  which  he  has 
fiUed  all  of  the  chairs.  His  practice,  however,  is  his  real  life  work  and  the 
attention  which  he  devotes  to  his  professional  duties  has  brought  satisfying 
results  and  established  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

E.  H.  BIERNBAUM 

E.  H.  Biembaum,  who  since  1897  has  been  a  public  official  in  Mora  county 
and  is  a  prominent  representative  of  the  republican  party  in  his  part  of  the 
state,  was  bom  September  1,  1864,  in  the  town  of  Mora,  a  son  of  Henry  and 
Juanita  Biembaum.  The  father,  who  was  a  native  of  Germany,  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1854  and  established  his  home  first  in  Mexico.  He  was  married  after 
coming  to  the  new  world,  his  wife  being  a  native  of  New  Mexico.  Afterward 
Mr.  Biembaum  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  paased  away,  but  his  widow 
still  survives  and  makes  her  home  in  Mora. 
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E.  H.  Biembaum  is  one  of  three  living  children  of  their  family,  which 
formerly  nimibered  four.  He  spent  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof 
and  he  supplemented  his  early  educational  training  by  a  college  course.  He 
afterward  taught  school  for  one  term  and  was  then  called  to  public  office.  He 
has  served  in  various  portions  of  honor  and  trust,  being  deputy  county  clerk 
and  later  county  clerk  for  two  terms.  He  has  continuously  occupied  county 
offices  since  1897,  acting  as  county  commissioner,  as  probate  clerk  and  as  pro- 
bate judge.  In  1907  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state  legis- 
lature and  sat  on  the  republican  mde  of  the  house  for  one  term.  He  has  ever 
been  fearless  in  expressing  his  honest  opinions  nor  can  he  be  swerved  from 
following  the  course  which  he  believes  to  be  right. 

In  1889  Mr.  Biembaum  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Amelia  Weber,  a 
native  of  Mora  county  and  a  daughter  of  Frank  Weber,  who  came  to  New 
Mexico  in  1848  with  the  American  troops.  He  was  thus  identified  with  the 
earliest  settlement  and  development  of  this  section  of  the  country  and  is  num- 
bered among  its  honored  pioneers  but  is  now  deceased.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Biembaum  has  been  bom  a  son,  Frank  Henry,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church  and  closely  follow 
its  teachings.  He  makes  his  home  in  Mora  and  from  this  point  superintends 
his  important  ranching  interests,  for  he  is  the  owner  of  two  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  the  county.  He  has  always  lived  in  this  county  and  has  therefore 
witnessed  its  development  through  more  than  a  half  century,  at  all  times  cooper- 
ating in  those  plans  and  movements  which  have  been  of  greatest  value  and 
benefit  in  the  upbuilding  and  progress  of  the  district. 

REV.  MANUEL  MADRID 

Bev.  Manuel  Madrid,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Mora,  was  bom 
at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  June  6,  1864,  a  son  of  Pablo  and  Pabla  Madrid, 
who  are  also  natives  of  this  state,  where  they  still  reside.  Their  family  num- 
bered eight  children,  five  of  whom  are  yet  living. 

Bev.  Manuel  Madrid  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
New  Mexico  and  in  the  Presbyterian  College  of  the  Southwest  in  the  state  of 
Colorado,  literary  training  well  qualifying  him  for  later  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. When  his  own  course  was  completed  he  took  up  the  profession  of 
teaching  school,  which  he  followed  for  seven  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  began  preaching  as  a  representative  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  having 
been  ordained  to  its  ministry.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to  this  holy  calling 
since  1893  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Mora,  £1  Bito 
and  Holman,  where  he  is  doing  excellent  work  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  cause. 
He  owns  a  pleasant  residence  and  ten  acres  of  land  in  Mora  and  is  now  com- 
fortably situated  in  life.  In  addition  to  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
church  he  is  filling  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Mora  coun- 
ty, to  which  he  was  elected  in  November,  1911. 

In  1892  Mr.  Madrid  was  married  to  Miss  Petra  Bendon,  who  was  bom  in 
Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico.  They  have  become  parents  of  eight  children:  Ben- 
jamin, who  is  teaching  school;  Levi,  a  student  in  the  normal  school  at  Las 
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Vegas;  Stella;  Jacob;  David;  Graee;  Leo;  and  Lueile.  With  the  ezeeption 
of  the  eldest^  all  are  yet  in  achool.  Mrs.  Madrid,  like  her  husband,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  ehnreh  and  ably  assists  him  in  his  work.  The  family 
are  very  prominent  socially  and  the  hospitality  of  the  best  homes  of  their  sec- 
tion of  the  state  is  freely  accorded  them.  In  his  political  views  Mr.  Madrid 
is  a  republican.  He  has  sou^t  no  olBee,  however,  outside  of  the  teacher's 
profession.  His  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  teaching,  either  from  the 
schoolroom  or  from  the  pulpit,  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  intellectual  and 
moral  progress  that  the  duties  of  life  may  be  well  performed  and  fully  met 
by  those  who  have  come  under  his  guidance. 

CHARLES  U.  STRONG 

Charles  U.  Strong,  filling  the  position  of  county  treasurer,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1915,  has  long  been  an  incumbent  in  public  office  in  Mora  county 
and  his  record  is  characterised  by  faithful  and  capable  service.  He  was  bom 
January  19,  1869,  a  son  of  Bichard  and  Fannie  (Byan)  Strong,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Ireland,  whence  they  came  to  America  with  their  parents  in 
early  life.  In  1858  the  father  arrived  in  New  Mexico  and  settled  on  a  ranch 
in  Mora  county  in  1860.  They  became  parents  of  ten  children,  of  whom  only 
three  are  now  living,  and  both  the  father  and  mother  have  also  passed  away. 

Charles  U.  Strong  attended  the  common  schools  and  he  obtained  a  college 
education  in  Santa  Fe.  Throu^out  almost  the  entire  period  of  his  manhood 
he  has  been  in  public  office.  In  the  year  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of 
county  commissioner,  in  which  he  served  for  one  term.  He  was  also  county 
clerk  for  a  term,  1891-92,  was  county  treasurer  in  1907  and  1908,  and  for  fif- 
teen years  he  occupied  the  position  of  deputy  county  treasurer.  In  1915  he 
was  again  called  to  the  office  of  county  treasurer  by  the  vote  of  his  f  eUow 
townsmen,  who  appreciated  his  worth.  He  is  very  prompt  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty  that  devolves  upon  him  and  his  official  record  is 
characterised  by  the  utmost  fidelity  to  the  public  good.  In  addition  to  his 
official  service  he  has  important  business  interests  under  his  control,  for  he  is 
the  owner  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Mora  county.  New  Mexico,  upon 
which  he  has  a  large  herd  of  cattle. 

In  1892  Mr.  Strong  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Julia  Kahn,  who  was 
bom  in  Mora  county.  New  Mexico,  a  daughter  of  Louis  and  Candelaria  (Sala- 
zar)  Kahn.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Germany  and  came  to  America  in  the 
year  1849,  making  his  way  to  the  Southwest.  Both  he  and  his  wife  died  in 
this  state.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong  have  been  bom  six  children:  Daniel  A., 
who  is  now  serving  in  the  United  States  navy;  Anna,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Sisters'  school  at  Mora,  and  is  now  filling  the  office  of  deputy  county  treasurer; 
Emma  L.,  who  is  engaged  in  teaching  school;  Margaret  M.,  also  serving  in 
the  treasurer's  office;  Julia;  and  Josephine,  attending  schooL  The  parents  and 
their  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  They  have  long  been  resi- 
dents of  Mora  county  and  are  representatives  of  old  and  prominent  pioneer 
families.  With  the  development  of  the  county  Mr.  Strong  has  been  actively 
associated,  both  as  an  official  and  as  a  business  man,  and  the  record  which  he 
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has  made  establiaheB  him  aa  a  pablic-spirited  citixen.  He  is  a  booster  for 
good  roads  and  he  is  president  of  the  Mora  Valley  Board  of  Trade,  an  or- 
ganization of  the  business  men  of  the  town  of  Mora  whieh  he  was  instni- 
mental  in  organizing  and  whieh  has  been  the  main  factor  in  having  several 
roads  built  in  Mora  county. 

BUGBNIO  ROMBRO 

Eugenie  Bomero,  ranking  with  the  leading  business  men  of  Mora  county, 
where  he  owns  a  large  tract  of  irrigated  land,  was  bom  May  18,  1872,  in  the 
town  of  Mora,  a  son  of  Jos6  de  Jesus  and  Maria  Bita  (Balazar)  Bomero, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  New  Mexico,  where  the  father  spent  his  entire 
life,  while  the  mother  still  resides  in  Mora.  In  their  family  were  ten  children, 
of  whom  three  are  now  living. 

Eugenio  Bomero  attended  the  public  schools  and  St.  Mary's  College  and  in 
1897  started  out  in  the  business  world  as  a  partner  in  a  mercantile  concern. 
In  1901  he  embarked  in  merchandising  alone  at  Mora.  He  has  since  been 
actively  identified  with  business  interests  in  this  part  of  the  state  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  carries  forward  to  successful  completion  whatever 
he  undertakes.  In  addition  to  his  other  interests  he  owns  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Mora  county,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  under  irrigation  and  is  very 
productive.  He  is  now  filling  the  office  of  postmaster  of  Mora  and  gives  his 
political  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party  but  has  never  been  a  politician 
in  the  usually  accepted  sense  of  seeking  office. 

In  1896  Mr.  Bomero  was  married  to  Miss  Amalia  Begensberg,  who  was  bom 
in  Mora  county,  and  to  them  have  been  bom  three  daughters:  Isabelita; 
Sofia,  deceased;  and  Leonor,  now  in  schooL  The  parents  hold  membership  in 
the  Catholic  church,  and  Mr.  Bomero  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He 
is  interested  in  community  affairs  and  has  cooperated  in  many  movements  which 
have  resulted  beneficially  to  the  district  in  which  he  lives.  He  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  New  Mezioo  Normal  University  for 
four  years  and  is  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  Mora  county  road  board,  of  which  he  acted  as  chairman. 
His  influence  is  always  on  the  side  of  progress  and  improvement^  and  those 
who  know  him  entertain  for  him  warm  regard,  recognizing  his  loyalty  in  citi- 
zenship and  his  enterprise  and  progresriveness  in  businesa 

JOSBPH  W.  HESSBLDBN 

Joseph  W.  Hesselden,  cashier  of  the  Wagon  Mound  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
was  bom  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  July  18,  1889,  a  son  of  Wallace  and 
Anna  (Peltier)  Hesselden,  both  of  whom  are  still  living.  In  their  family 
were  four  children,  all  of  whom  survive. 

Joseph  W.  Hesselden  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  city  and  com- 
pleted the  high  school  course.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  contracting  bus- 
iness; he  devoted  three  years  to  that  work  and  then  entered  the  insurance  field, 
in  which  he  was  active  for  three  yeara  In  1914  he  came  to  Wagon  Mound 
and  accepted  the  position  of  cashier  in  the  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank,  which 
position  he  has  since  occupied.    He  has  been  active  in  promoting  the  success 
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of  the  ixurtitation  and  is  a  popular  offieialy  always  courteous  and  obliging  in 
his  treatment  of  the  patrons  of  the  bank.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  City 
Electric  Ck>mpan7  of  Albuquerque  and  is  a  director  of  the  Western  Mortgage 
Company  of  that  oily. 

In  1915  Mr.  Hesselden  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine  Young,  of  Las  Vegas, 
and  to  them  has  been  bom  a  son,  George  W.  The  parents  are  both  members 
of  the  Catholic  church  and  Mr.  Hesselden  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  with  the  Beneyolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  His  poUtieal 
allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party  but  he  does  not  seek  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  office,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his  business 
affairs,  in  which  connection  he  is  making  substantial  progress. 

SIMON  VORENBERG 

Enterprising  and  energetic,  Simon  Vorenberg  has  won  a  place  among  the 
leading  business  men  of  Wagon  Mound,  where  he  is  engaged  in  merchandising. 
He  was  bom  in  Germany,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1860,  and  was  reared  and 
educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  his  native  country.  He  served  for 
three  years  in  the  army  as  a  corporal  of  the  company  and  subsequently  he  com- 
pleted an  apprenticeship  in  business  life  and  in  1884  sought  the  opportunities 
offered  in  the  United  States.  For  a  time  he  resided  in  Philadelphia  but  in 
August,  1885,  or  in  a  little  less  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  on  American 
shores,  he  came  to  New  Mexico. 

His  brother,  Adolph  Vorenberg,  now  of  Tucumcari,  had  preceded  him  two 
years  and  was  employed  by  the  firm  of  Loewenstein,  Strauss  &  Company  of 
Mora.  Simon  Vorenberg  became  the  successor  of  his  brother  in  that  position, 
his  brother  removing  elsewhere.  Mr.  Vorenberg  of  this  review  continued  to 
serve  the  firm  until  June,  1887,  when  his  employers  established  him  and  an- 
other young  man,  Joe  Harberg,  in  busmess  in  the  town  of  Cleveland,  New 
Mexico,  under  the  firm  name  of  Joe  Harberg  &  Company.  In  1892  the  firms  of 
Loewenstein,  Strauss  &  Company,  of  Mora,  and  Joe  Harberg  &  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  consolidated  under  the  name  of  Loewenstein,  Strauss  ft  Company, 
and  thereby  the  young  men  became  owners  of  equal  interests  in  both  con- 
oems.  Mr.  Harberg  then  went  to  Mora,  while  Mr.  Vorenberg  remained  in 
charge  of  the  business  in  Cleveland.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  securing 
the  establishment  of  the  postoffice  at  Cleveland  and  was  the  first  postmaster 
there.  In  1898  he  removed  to  Mora  but  in  1900  disposed  of  his  interests  there 
and  purchased  the  business  of  A.  M.  Adler,  of  Wagon  Mound.  A  year  later 
he  purchased  the  business  of  G.  W.  Bond  ft  Brother  and  thus  established  one 
of  the  most  important  mercantile  concerns  of  Mora  county.  His  trade  is  now 
extensive  and  he  carries  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  to  meet  the  demands 
of  his  patrons.  His  methods  are  thoroughly  progressive  and  measure  up  to 
the  highest  standards  of  commercial  circles. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1889,  Mr.  Vorenberg  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Theresa  Harris^  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  to  this  union  eight  chil- 
dren have  been  bom:  Clara,  the  wife  of  Alfred  J.  K&tz,  of  Wagon  Mound; 
Walter,  a  graduate  of  the  military  college  of  Macon,  Missouri,  and  now  con- 
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nected  with  his  father's  store;  Emma,  the  wife  of  Joe  Wertheim,  of  Artesia, 
New  Mexico;  Julia,  at  home;  Harrj,  who  after  attending  the  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute  for  two  years^  is  now  a  senior  in  the  New  Mexico  Normal 
Universitj;  Saul,  who  also  spent  two  years  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  New 
Mexico  Military  Institute,  and  is  now  a  senior  in  the  New  Mexico  Normal  Uni- 
versity; and  Adolphy  and  Maurice,  who  are  also  students  in  the  latter  institu- 
tion. Mr.  Vorenberg  is  a  believer  in  higher  education  and  has  given  his 
children  excellent  opportunities.  His  three  daughters  are  graduates  of  Dar- 
lington Seminary  at  Westchester,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  family  is  one  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement,  ranking  with  the  representative  residents  of  Mora  county. 
In  politics  Mr.  Vorenberg  is  a  republican  and  for  one  term  served  as  county 
treasurer  of  Mora  county.  He  was  also  an  alternate  to  the  republican  conven- 
tion which  nominated  William  Howard  Taft  in  1912.  Fraternally  he  is  con- 
nected with  Union  Lodge,  No.  4,  of  Watrous^  New  Mexico,  and  is  past  master 
of  the  lodge.  He  also  belongs  to  Las  Vegas  Lodge,  No.  408,  B.P.O.E.  Ability 
and  ambition  have  brought  him  to  the  front.  Coming  to  the  new  world  a 
young  man  practically  empty-handed,  he  realized  the  fact  that  success  is  the 
reward  of  industry  and  along  well  defined  lines  of  labor  he  has  reached  a  posi- 
tion among  the  foremost  business  men  of  his  county,  his  efforts  constituting 
an  important  element  in  the  material  progress  of  his  part  of  the  state. 

H.  D.  REINKEN 

H.  D.  Beinken,  a  well  known  merchant  of  Watrous,  was  bom  in  Germany, 
December  16,  1857,  and  in  the  schools  of  that  country  acquired  his  education 
but  was  a  youth  of  only  fifteen  years  when  in  1872  he  came  to  America.  He 
first  settled  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
after  which  he  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  resided  for  three  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  he  established  his  home  in  Mora  county.  New  Mexico, 
where  he  embcu'ked  in  merchandising,  opening  a  store  at  Watrous,  since  which 
time  he  has  successfully  carried  on  business  at  that  place.  He  handles  all  of 
the  different  lines  that  are  commonly  included  within  the  term  general  mer- 
chandise, and  each  department  of  his  business  is  well  organized.  His  prices 
are  reasonable,  his  methods  thoroughly  reliable  and  his  earnest  desire  to  please 
his  customers  has  secured  to  him  a  liberal  patronage. 

In  1881  Mr.  Beinken  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  Fritz,  who  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Beinken  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which 
he  has  taken  all  of  the  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Bite  up  to  and  including  the 
thirty-second.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party,  and 
while  he  has  never  filled  political  office,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board.  He  owns  an  attractive  residence  property  in  Watrous  and  is  also 
the  owner  of  a  ranch  of  about  five  hundred  acres.  Energy  and  industry  have 
been  the  salient  features  in  his  career,  and  though  he  started  out  in  life  empty- 
handed,  he  is  now  the  possessor  of  a  most  comfortable  competence. 

MANUEL  PATTENGHE 

Manuel  Pattenghe,  president  of  the  A.  MacArthur  Company,  general  mer- 
chants of  Wagon  Mound,  was  bom  in  TiptonviUe,  Mora  county,  October  22, 
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1873,  and  obtained  Mb  education  in  the  public  aehools  and  in  the  Methodist 
MisBion  School  of  Wagon  Mound.  His  father,  Alejandro  Pattenghe,  was  one 
of  the  well  known  eattle  men  of  the  county  and  conducted  businefls  as  a  butcher 
and  merchant  at  Wagon  Mound. 

When  a  youth  of  fourteen,  Manuel  Pattenghe  made  his  initial  step  in  the 
business  world  b7  Boouring  a  clerkship  in  the  store  of  J.  J.  Schmidt,  with 
whom  he  remaioed  for  six  years,  his  long  connection  with  the  establishment 
proving  his  worth,  ability  and  integrity.  He  remained  with  G.  W.  Bond  A 
Brother,  successors  to  Mr.  Schmidt^  for  twelve  years  but  the  desire  to  engage 
in  business  on  his  own  account  led  him  in  1905  to  become  one  of  the  organizers 
and  incorporators  of  the  A.  MacArthur  Company,  which  founded  the  present 
extensive  mercantile  business.  At  the  time  of  the  organisation  they  erected 
the  present  commodious  store  building  which  they  occupy  and  in  which  they 
have  since  conducted  their  trade.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  MacArthur  in  191S, 
Mr.  Pattenghe  was  made  president  of  the  company  and  has  since  so  served. 
He  and  A.  W.  Wiest,  who  is  manager,  have  made  this  enterprise  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  all  the  mercantile  enterprises  of  Mora  county.  His 
plans  are  always  well  formulated  and  carefully  executed  and  he  brooks  no  ob- 
stacles that  can  be  overcome  by  persistent  and  honorable  effort. 

On  CSiristmas  Day  of  1890  Mr.  Pattenghe  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Hol- 
brook,  by  whom  he  has  two  children:  James  A.  Gku^eld,  who  is  a  student  in 
the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  at  Boswell;  and  Dorothea  Bmily. 

Mr.  Pattenghe  votes  with  the  republican  party  and  in  fraternal  circles  he 
has  become  widely  known  as  a  prominent  Mason,  holding  membership  in  Chap- 
man Lodge,  No.  2,  F.  &  A.M.,  while  in  New  Mexico  Oonsistory,  No.  1,  he  has 
attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Bite.  He  is  also  identified 
with  Las  Vegas  Lodge  No.  408,  B.P.O.E.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board  and  as  a  director  of  the  Wagon  Mound  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Methodist  church,  while  his  wife  is  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Both  are  loyal  to  Christian  teachings  and  Mr. 
Pattenghe  gives  a  due  portion  of  his  time  to  church  work  and  to  civic  interests, 
never  allowing  business  to  monopolize  his  attention,  for  he  fully  recognizes 
his  duties  and  obligations  in  other  directions. 

J.  R.  AGUILAR 

J.  B.  Aguilar,  United  States  land  commissioner  and  one  of  the  foremost 
business  men  of  Wagon  Mound,  New  Mexico,  was  bom  in  Taos  county,  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1860,  and  was  there  reared.  He  began  his  education  in  the 
oommon  schools  of  that  county  and  afterward  attended  school  at  Ocate,  Mora 
county.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  upon  his  active  business  career 
and  fi'om  1880  until  1893  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  mercantile  establish- 
ment of  Smith  ft  Bankin,  of  Wagon  Mound.  Severing  his  connection  with  this 
firm  he  engaged  in  the  stock  business  in  Mora  county,  with  which  he  is  still 
prominently  identified,  owning  some  six  thousand  acres  of  land  in  that  county, 
over  which  his  cattle  graze.  He  has  large  herds  and  the  business  is  proving 
to  him  a  source  of  gratifying  profit.    He  again  became  actively  identified  with 
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merchant iwing,  when  in  1904  he  opened  a  general  store  in  Wagon  Mound  and 
in  the  intervening  period  of  twelve  years  he  haa  built  up  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive  and  imposing  mercantile  estabUshments  of  Mora  county,  carrying  a 
large  and  attractive  line  of  goods,  for  which  he  finds  a  ready  salCi  his  business 
methods  and  his  enterprise  commending  him  to  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  general  public 

In  1885  Mr.  Aguilar  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mias  Oeof  as  Mascarena,  a 
resident  of  Mora  county,  and  to  this  union  thirteen  children  have  been  born, 
of  whom  ten  survive:  Claudia,  Adalina,  Alfonso,  Gelina,  Paneho,  Antoinette, 
Sofronia,  Gorina,  Eufrocina,  and  Amelia. 

Politically  Mr.  Aguilar  is  an  earnest  republican,  giving  consistent  and  loyal 
support  to  the  party.  In  1894  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  his  county,  which  oiBce 
he  filled  for  one  term  and  in  1902  he  was  appointed  United  States  land  com- 
missioner of  his  district,  which  position  he  has  since  acceptably  filled.  Mr. 
Aguilar  is  recognised  as  a  wide-awake,  alert  and  progressive  business  man, 
readily  recognizing  and  utilising  opportunities,  and  his  energy  has  brought 
him  to  the  front  in  business  connections. 

JOSEPH  C.  SWAIN 

Joseph  C  Swain,  postmaster  at  Wagon  Mound,  was  bom  in  Mississippi, 
March  10,  1856,  a  son  of  William  B.  and  Susan  W.  (Williams)  Swain.  The 
father  was  a  native  of  Georgia  and  the  mother  of  South  Carolina  and  in  early 
life  they  became  residents  of  Mississippi  Mr.  Swain  was  bom  in  1807  and 
his  wife  in  1811  and  both  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  spending  their  last  days  in 
Texas. 

Joseph  C.  Swain  was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  fourteen  children,  only  two 
of  whom  are  yet  liviifg.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  state  and 
remained  at  home  until  after  the  death  of  his  parents.  In  1870  he  had  ac- 
companied them  on  their  removal  to  northeastem  Texas  and  had  there  become 
identified  with  ranching  interests.  He  continued  to  operate  a  stock  ranch 
there  until  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  when  he  removed  to  Commerce,  Texas, 
in  order  to  educate  his  children,  retaining  his  residence  there  for  eight  years. 
In  1912  he  came  to  Wagon  Mound,  New  Mexico,  and  in  1915  was  appointed  to 
the  position  of  postmaster,  which  office  he  is  now  filling. 

It  was  on  the  22d  of  October,  1884,  that  Mr.  Swain  wedded  Miss  Henrietta 
Boan,  who  was  bom  in  Tennessee.  They  became  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
namely:  Joseph  H.,  who  is  a  resident  of  Texas;  J.  F.,  deceased;  Bertha  V., 
who  is  the  wife  of  C.  E.  Orr,  of  Texas;  Samuel  E.,  living  in  Dallas,  Texas; 
Ula  F.,  who  has  passed  away;  Ethel  E.,  who  is  a  school  teacher  in  Texas;  and 
Mildred  V.,  assistant  postmistress  at  Wagon  Mound.  The  wife  and  mother 
passed  away  in  1898,  leaving  a  husband  and  five  children  to  mourn  her  loss. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Swain  is  connected  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  his 
political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic  party,  but  he  has  never  been  a 
politician  in  the  sense  of  office  seeking.  His  ability,  however,  recommended 
him  for  his  present  position,  to  which  he  received  presidential  appointment. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  and  has  lived  his  life  in  conformity 
with  its  teachings,  ever  enjoying  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellowmen. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Otero  County 

THE  county  of  Otero,  in  .the  sonth-central  portion  of  the 
State,  is  one  of  the  areas  which  has  developed  most  rapidly 
in  the  last  decade.  In  1899,  the  year  the  county  was  cre- 
ated,'*^ there  were  a  few  scattered  agricultural  settlements,  a  few 
prospectors,  and  several  widely  separated  ranches.  Now  the  county 
has  developed  immense  timber  industries,  a  great  deal  of  mining, 
stock  raising  has  taken  an  immense  step  forward,  and  there  is  some 
manufacturing  going  on.  The  last  census  credited  Otero  county 
with  7,960  people,  while  that  of  1900  gave  it  but  4,791.  The  school 
census  last  year,  however,  indicates  a  considerably  larger  popula- 
tion. Otero  has  the  fourth  largest  area  of  national  forest  lands  in 
the  State,  notwithstanding  it  is  by  no  means  a  particularly  large 
county,'"^  its  area  being  exceeded  in  size  by  Chaves,  Eddy,  and 

a 

186  New  Mexico  Seuion  Laws,  1899,  eh.  3. 

ssT  The  original  boundaries  were  as  follows:  "Beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Texas 
where  the  range  line  between  ranges  five  and  six  east  of  New  Mexieo  principal 
meridian,  projected  south,  would  intersect  said  boundary  line;  thenoe  running 
north  on  said  range  line  to  the  third  standard  parallel  south ;  thence  east  along 
the  third  standard  parallel  south  to  the  range  line  between  ranges  six  and 
seven  east;  thence  north  along  said  range  line  between  ranges  six  and  seven 
east  to  second  standard  parallel  soutii;  thence  east  along  said  second 
standard  parallel  south  to  where  the  same  intersects  the  range  line  be- 
tween ranges  twelve  and  thirteen  east;  thence  south  alonff  said  range 
line  between  ranges  twelve  and  thirteen  east  to  the  township  lying  between 
townships  eleven  and  twelve  south ;  thence  east  along  said  townriiip  line  between 
said  townships  eleven  and  twelve  to  the  intersection  of  the  range  line  between 
ranges  sixteen  and  seventeen  east;  thence  south  along  said  range  line  between 
ranges  sixteen  and  seventeen  east^  to  the  intersection  of  the  same  with  the 
third  standard  parallel  south;  thence  west  along  said  third  standard  parallel 
soutib  to  the  intersection  of  the  range  line  between  ranges  fifteen  and  sixteen 
east,  south  of  the  third  standard  parallel  south;  thence  south  along  said  range 
line  between  ranges  fifteen  and  sixteen  east  to  the  fourth  standUird  parallel 
south;  thence  east  along  the  fourth  standard  parallel  south  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Eddy  county;  thence  south  along  said  western  boundary  of  Eddy 
county  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
State  of  Texas;  thence  west  along  said  boundary  line  between  said  territory 
and  state  to  the  place  of  beginning." 
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Grant  counties,  and  Socorro  being  nearly  double  its  size.  It  has 
4,280,960  acres  within  its  boundaries,  of  which  only  147,734  acres 
are  in  farms.  In  diversity  of  minerals  and  value  of  deposits  Qrant 
alone,  probably,  exceeds  it  in  New  Mexico.*'® 

Otero  county  has  available  for  homestead  entry  1,637,658  acres  of 
public  land  under  the  Las  Cruces  ofiKce,  of  which  all  but  some 
472,000  acres  has  been  surveyed.  These  lands  are  classified  as 
''grazing,  mountainous."  Of  this  land  perhaps  a  quarter  is  avail- 
able for  enlarged  homestead  entry.  The  tax  rolls  show  that  the 
county  has  15,729  acres  of  agricultural  lands^  valued  at  about 
$133,000;  93,873  acres  of  grazing  lands,  valued  at  $107,200;  and 
more  timber  land  than  any  county  except  Sandoval,  which  exceeds 
it  by  2,000  acres,  and  Valencia.  The  acreage  of  timber  land  is 
34,115  but  this,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  national  forests. 
These  total  850,030  acres. 

The  valuation  of  Otero  county  for  tax  purposes  is  $2,027,000. 
It  has  water  plants  valued  at  $83,000;  railroads  worth  almost 
$2,400,000,  and  great  investments  in  livestock.  This  item  includes 
some  4,931  horses,  800  mules,  21,000  cattle,  11,000  sheep,  and  about 
13,000  goats,  worth  in  all  over  $240,000. 

Otero  county  has  about  625  farms,  of  which  a  great  many  are 
small,  though  sixteen  are  of  more  than  1,000  acres.  Its  livestock 
products  average  an  annual  value  of  $235,000,  exclusive  of  dairy 
products  which  amount  to  nearly  $10,000  a  year  or  more,  and  wool 
and  mohair,  which  bring  in  another  $20,000  a  year.  Fruit  is  a  very 
important  crop,  the  average  yield  annually  being  about  16,000 
bushels,  while  hay  and  forage  cereals  and  vegetables  rank  in  the 
order  named  in  the  agricultural  products.  The  total  value  of  orch- 
ard and  field  products  is  about  $235,000  a  year. 

Otero  has  one  feature  that  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  natural 
curiosity  and  a  great  resource.    That  is  its  "white  sands,"  *••  which 

288  The  first  eounty  officers  appointed  hy  Ck>vemor  M.  A.  Otero  were: 
sheriff,  George  Curry;  probate  clerk,  W,  8.  Shepherd;  assessor,  C.  C.  Can- 
delario;  school  superintendent,  Luis  Vigil;  treasurer,  D.  M.  Sutherland.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  was  held  April  18,  1899. 

289jJeport  of  M.  A.  Otero,  governor  of  New  Mexico,  1903:  "The  White 
Sands,  extending  into  Dofia  Ana  county,  are  among  the  great  natural  wonders 
of  the  Southwest.  They  are  a  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape. 
They  have  a  length  of  forty  miles  and  a  width  varying  from  five  to  twenty 
miles.  They  are .  easily  reached  from  Escondido,  IJog  Canyon,  Alamogordo, 
La  Luz,  and  Tularosa,  the  distance  varying  from  fifteen  to  twen^  miles.  They 
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are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  deposit  of  granulated  gypsnm  cov- 
ering an  area  of  138,000  acres.  Commercial  development  of  these 
is  now  going  on,  a  good  grade  of  artificial  stone  being  made  from 
the  gypsum.  In  the  Jarilla  mountains  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  turquoise  deposits  are  known  to  exist  and  some  of  them  are  be- 
ing profitably  worked.  At  High  Bolls  there  is  a  deposit  of  a  good 
quality  of  lithographic  stone,  so  far  little  developed. 

The  timber  industry  has  taken  great  strides  in  the  past  few  years, 
there  being  two  large  mills  at  Alamogordo  where  the  pine  is  sawed. 
Bailroad  ties,  a  part  of  the  mill  product,  are  also  treated  at  Alamo- 
gordo to  prevent  decay. 

Of  late  years  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  raising  of  fruit 

are  great  dunes  of  white  gypBuin,  broken  into  fine  grains  like  sand,  which 
move  to  and  fro  with  the  wind  like  the  sand  dunes  on  tiie  seacoast.  This 
gypsum  sand,  white  as  snow  and  fine  as  com  meal^  evidently  eomes  from  an 
old  lake  bed,  covering  about  one  hundred  square  miles,  where  the  winds  have 
been  at  work  for  ages  operating  a  sand  blast.  The  area  of  tiiese  sand  hills  is 
about  six  hundred  square  miles,  and  away  from  the  edges  there  is  neither 
animal  nor  vegetable  life,  but  along  the  edges  there  are  found  small  groves  of 
Cottonwood  trees,  large  areas  of  peppermint,  and  plants  peculiar  to  the  locality, 
some  of  them,  owing  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  gypsum,  being  nearly 
colorless.  The  whiteness  of  the  region  under  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  is  so 
dazzling  that  one  soon  becomes  blinded  unless  protected  by  goggles.  On  these 
gypsum  sands  is  the  playground  of  the  mirage,  and  here  it  p&ys  its  greatest 
pranks  with  distance,  perspective,  and  color.  Sometimes  it  raises  the  white 
hills  high  above  the  surrounding  flat  country,  making  them  exceptionally  con- 
spicuous, and  at  other  times  covers  them  with  verdure  and  nodding  shadows, 
and  again  hides  them  behind  an  opaque  wall. 

'"Hie  gypsum  sands  have  been  analyzed  at  the  New  Mexico  CJoUege  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  MesUla  Park,  and  their  constituents  are 
gypsum,  97  per  cent;  calcium  carbonate,  2.06  per  cent;  magnesium  sulphate, 
0.12  per  cent;  magnesium  carbonate  0.06  per  cent;  potassium  sulphate,  0.07 
per  cent;  sodium  carbonate,  trace;  sodium  chloride,  trace.  The  lake  bed  from 
which  this  gypsum  sand  is  derived  was  probably  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  river 
which  traversed  the  valley  from  north  to  south  and  carried  the  gypsum  in  solu- 
tion. Experiments  made  with  the  sands  for  fertilizing  purposes  found  them 
to  be  especially  adapted  for  that  use  on  certain  soil.  The  experiments  at  the 
agricultural  college  demonstrated  that  the  application  of  white  sand  in  con- 
siderable quantities  improved  certain  soils  a  great  deal.  In  addition  to  the 
uses  mentioned  above,  the  sands  are  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster 
of  paris  and  its  various  by-products.  Sulphuric  acid,  which  is  largely  used  in 
leaching  copper  ores,  can  be  manufactured  from  the  sands,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  cheap  fuel  and  corresponding  cheap  power  the  great  desert  twenty 
miles  west  of  Alamogordo  may  some  day  be  utilized  in  commerce  and  be  found 
a  great  source  of  wealth.  Oement  is  now  made  of  the  gypsum,  at  a  factory 
at  Alamogordo,  and  is  used  for  building. 

''In  1905  a  gigantic  field  of  native  soda,  8,000  acres  in  extent,  was  opened 
in  Otero  county,  near  the  plain  of  the  White  Sands.  Twelve  feet  beneath  the 
surface  a  vein  sixty  feet  deep  was  found,  composed  of  68  per  cent  pure  soda. 
The  locality  is  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Alamogordo. 
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and  some  exceptionally  fine  apples  are  now  being  put  out  from  the 
mountain  regions.  There  are  places  in  the  White  Mountains  and 
in  the  Sacramentos  where  crops  can  be  matured  without  resort  to 
irrigation  and  these  are  being  rapidly  brought  to  the  front  as  horti- 
cultural sections. 

The  county  has  a  very  good  road  system,  being  connected  by  good 
automobile  highways  with  Roswell  on  the  east  and  Las  Cruces  on 
the  southwest,  as  well  as  having  good  roads  throughout  its  own 
area.  These  are  being  improved  at  a  rapid  rate  and  soon  will  equal 
any  in  the  State,  even  in  the  most  thickly  settled  districts.  The 
county  is  traversed  from  northeast  to  southwest  by  the  El  Paso  and 
Southwestern  railroad  system,  many  of  the  county  roads  leading  to 
shipping  points  on  this  line. 

The  topography  of  the  section  is  somewhat  broken.  There  are 
many  ranges  of  mountains  with  their  usual  corollary  in  New  Mex- 
ico, numerous  small  streams,  some  of  which  never  reach  any  larger 
one  but  sink  into  the  sands  on  the  plains  and  mesas  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  Development  of  these  water  resources  will  afford 
much  water  for  irrigation  in  the  lower  valleys.  The  White,  the 
Sacramento,  the  Jarilla,  the  Guadalupe,  and  the  Hueco  mountain 
ranges  are  the  principal  groups,  some  of  them  having  an  elevation 
of  as  much  as  10,000  feet.  The  headwaters  of  the  Lower  Penasco, 
the  Eagle  and  other  creeks  and  brooks,  and  the  Tularosa,  La  Luz, 
and  Sacramento  rivers  form  the  principal  drainage  system  of  the 
county. 

The  county  abounds  in  natural  wonders  and  scenic  beauties.  A 
trip  through  its  mountain  recesses,  along  sparkling  brooks  that  are 
well  stocked  with  trout  and  other  game  fish,  into  glades  where  deer 
feed,  is  enough  to  stir  the  blood  of  any  sportsman  and  to  delight  the 
soul  of  all  who  love  the  beautiful  in  nature.  For  the  ethnologist  or 
the  mere  seeker  after  the  odd,  there  is  a  part  of  the  Mescalero 
Apache  Indian  reservation  in  the  county,  where  remain  in  practical 
captivity  the  last  of  the  Indians  who  terrorized  the  region  for  three 
centuries. 

It  was  not  until  1894,  when  Capt  C.  V.  Stottler  took  charge  of 
them,  that  the  Mescalero  Apaches  began  to  make  strides  towards 
civilization.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  lived  in  tepees  and  had  wan- 
dered at  large  over  the  reservation,  which  includes  several  hundred 
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square  miles  of  land.  When  this  army  officer  came  among  them  he 
found  them  wearing  breech  cloths,  frequently  drunk  on  mescal,  and 
as  disreputable  and  troublesome  as  it  is  possible  for  an  Indian  to  be. 
A  few  had  been  educated  by  the  United  States  Qovemment  at  the 
Indian  boarding  schools  at  a  distance,  but  these  seemed  to  be  the 
worst  of  the  lot.  They  had  gone  back  to  long  hair  and  had  incited 
others  to  disregard  the  orders  of  the  officials. 

Captain  Stottler  began  by  deciding  that  the  Indians  must  be 
made  to  clothe  themselves  and  have  their  hair  cut  They  objected 
to  this.  At  last  one  of  them  was  bribed  to  allow  his  locks  to  be 
shorn.  He  promptly  got  into  so  much  trouble  with  the  squaws 
that  he  persuaded  other  bucks  to  do  as  he  had  done.  In  this  way 
half  the  tribe  were  given  a  hair  cut  Then  every  child  over  five 
years  of  age  was  ordered  to  school,  the  parents  who  objected  being 
sent  to  jail  and  put  to  hard  labor.  All  power  was  taken  away  from 
the  old  chief,  and  the  bucks  were  told  that  they  had  to  go  to  work 
or  starve. 

Then  they  went  to  work.  The  work  begun  by  Captain  Stottler 
was  continued  by  Dr.  Luttrell,'*^  who  until  1914  was  in  charge  of 

svoin  a  report  to  the  govemor  of  New  Mexico  in  1900,  Walter  McM. 
Luttrell,  Bupermtendent  of  Sie  Mescalero  Apaches,  gives  a  condensed  statement 
which  is  worth  preserving,  as  foUows:  "To  watch  the  development  of  a  bfuid 
of  savage  nomads  who  for  untold  ages  gained  a  livelihood  bj  making  depreda- 
tions upon  whatever  section  of  country  thej  might  happen  to  be  m,  mto  a 
community  of  farmers  has  in  it  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  even  though  the 
type  of  civilization  be  not  a  very  high  one.  The  Mescaleros  are  one  of  the 
numerous  bands  of  Apache  Indians.  They  take  their  name  because  of  their 
fondness  for  a  plant  of  the  palm  family  called  mescaL  It  is  the  pulpy  heart 
of  which  tiiey  are  so  fond,  and  the  preparation  of  which  ts^es  sever^  days. 
A  hollow  is  made  in  the  earth,  the  mescal  buried  beneath  stones  and  roasted 
by  a  smoldering  fire,  night  and  day,  until  tender.  In  taste  it  resembles  candy 
made  from  ordinary  sorghum  molasses  and  is  not  unpalatable  even  to  a 
civilized  palate.  From  the  report  of  Dudley,  the  superintendent  of  Indians  in 
New  Mexico,  in  1873  and  1874,  we  find  that  none  of  them  at  that  time  had 
shown  any  disposition  to  work  and  that  their  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
school  had  not  been  gained.  They  were  importunate  in  their  efforts  to  change 
their  phylacteries  so  as  to  include  the  Sacramento  and  White  Mountains.  The 
earliest  records  of  this  office  are  of  1873.  The  first  pass  record  is  issued  to 
six  men  of  the  tribe  at  the  request  of  Boman,  a  chief,  that  they  may  go  out  to 
hunt  the  Indians  belonging  to  but  absent  from  the  reservation.  They  were 
to  bring  them  in,  promising  support  and  protection  conditional  on  their  re- 
maining peacefully  at  the  agency,  then  located  at  Fort  Stanton,  New  Mexico. 
The  agent,  Bushnell,  was  succeeded  by  Crowthers,  and  he  in  turn  by  Godfrey, 
July  8,  1876.  Nothing  of  the  years  intervening  between  1874  and  1876  is  left 
of  record.  The  office  of  the  agency  had  at  that  tune  (1876)  been  moved  to  a 
building  about  one  mile  west  of  ihe  present  location.  In  August,  1876,  the 
number  of  the  tribe  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  Apaches  who 
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the  agency.  The  result  is  that  every  Indian  wears  civilized  attire 
and  has  otherwise  adopted  the  ways  of  civilization ;  has  a  piece  of 

had  been  for  some  months  in  old  Mexico.  It  was  from  them  that  news  was 
had  of  a  party  which  had  left  here  in  June,  and  arrangements  were  made  with 
one  J.  A.  Lucero  to  return  them  to  this  reservation  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per 
head.  The  job  of  returning  Indians  seemed  to  be  a  paying  one  in  those  days, 
and  one  wonders  if  they  were  not  sometimes  induced  to  stray  in  order  to  be 
returned.  The  agent  at  this  time  reports  the  tribe  to  be  without  sheltlBT 
other  than  the  flimsy  wieky-ups  made  of  pine  boughs,  and  nearly  naked.  The 
following  September  a  teacher  is  first  mentioned  as  being  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  force  of  employes.  On  November  10,  Lucero  arrived  with  the  runaways 
as  per  his  contract,  delivering  two  chiefs,  seven  captains  or  headmen,  and 
fifty-four  children,  aill  of  whom  were  reported  as  in  a  destitute  condition.  The 
fatted  calf  was  killed  and  a  'welcome  home'  was  given.  That  there  was  then 
some  desire  to  do  well  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  at  a  council  called  to  dis- 
cuss their  plans  and  future  three  subehief s  came  forward  and  voluntarily  on 
behalf  of  l&eir  bands  offered  twelve  horses,  which  by  their  own  admission  were 
to  atone  for  six  horses  they  had  stolen.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  a  school 
was  opened  with  the  wife  of  the  agent  in  charge.  The  smallpox,  however,  early 
in  February  had  reduced  the  pupils  to  two  in  number.  The  middle  of  the 
month  fowid  the  clerk  in  possession  of  the  field,  the  agent  himself  having  suc- 
cumbed to  the  epidemic  In  November  Ban  Pablo  with  thirty-one  followers 
came  in  to  the  agency,  were  given  a  feast  and  made  much  to  do  over,  which, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  m&e  them  merry,  as  their  murmurings  were  loud 
and  long  beeause  of  their  friends  being  in  the  Ban  Juan  country.  It  seemed  to 
be  an  era  of  horse  stealing,  and  whether  the  Mescaleros  were  more  sinned 
affainst  than  sinning  I  know  not.  On  December  4,  following,  San  Pablo  and 
his  followers  came  up  missing.  An  investigation  was  set  on  foot  to  ascertain 
their  whereabouts. 

' '  On  the  same  date  fifty-two  Gila  Indians  came  in  footsore  and  weary,  to  be 
feasted.  Two  days  later  a  whisky  drunk  killed  one  and  wounded  many.  Copies 
of  letters  on  file,  dated  in  1879,  show  General  Lew  Wallace  to  have  been  gov- 
ernor of  this  Territory  at  that  time  and  Bussell  had  succeeded  Godfrey  as 
agent.  In  August  Victorio  and  his  band,  also  a  number  of  Lipan  Indians, 
arrived  and  were  feasted.  The  day  after  Victorio 's  coming  one  of  his  men 
killed  a  Mescalero,  and  a  few  weeks  after  killed  a  Mescalero  woman  —  this 
just  before  the  exodus  of  himself  and  tribe.  In  November,  1879,  the  agent 
requests  troops  from  Fort  Stanton  to  protect  the  puUie  proi>erty,  which  re- 
quest he  afterwards  withdraws.  The  Indians,  in  some  cases,  justified  their 
uiefts  by  saying  they  thought  it  no  harm  to  steal  so  far  from  home.  It  is 
notewortiiy  that  Victorio  tried  at  this  time  to  induce  the  Mescaleros  to  join 
in  his  raids.  However,  afterwards  some  twenty  or  thirty  were  reported  as 
having  taken  their  ponies  to  go  and  join  his  forces,  having  become  emboldened 
to  do  so  probably  by  the  success  of  his  skirmishes  with  the  military.  In  July 
of  1880  there  was  trouble  between  the  Mexicans  and  Mescaleros.  One  Indian 
was  murdered,  and  revenge  was  taken  by  burning  a  train  of  wagons  with  their 
contents  which  belonged  to  the  native  citizens.  The  22d  of  the  same  month 
couriers  were  hurriedly  dispatched  to  Fort  Stanton  for  troops,  which  arrived  at 
noon  of  the  next  day.  In  March,  1881,  Gaballero  had  offered  to  go  out  and 
induce  Victorio  to  come  in  and  surrender,  in  which  plan  he  failed  to  succeed. 
The  troops  were  considered  inadequate  to  the  emergency  which  would  exist  if, 
as  was  expected,  Victorio  should  come  in  hostile  mood,  so  another  request  for 
troops  was  made.  The  soldiers  on  arrival  decided  to  take  the  initiative,  and 
word  was  sent  over  the  reservation  to  the  Mescaleros  to  come  in  to  the  agency 
where  they  would  be  taken  care  of  —  and  that  was  all.    It  was  in  April,  1880, 
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land  fenced  in  on  which  he  raises  grain  and  vegetables;  has  a  good 
wagon,  horses,  and  farm  implements;  a  log  house,  comfortably  sup- 
that  the  outrages  on  the  Mescaleros  were  perpetrated  hy  the  military.  Ponies 
were  confiscated,  and  Xautsilla,  the  chief  of  the  Mescaleros,  was  led  hj  false 
statements  to  bring  in  his  people  for  that  strange  protection  which  confined 
men,  women,  and  children  for  days  in  a  pen  unfit  for  cattle,  and  which  ended 
in  the  brutal,  indiscriminate  shooting  of  fourteen  victims.  Small  wonder  that 
as  a  result  manj  fled  the  reservation  not  to  return  for  months,  ooJy  hunger 
and  direct  necessitj  finally  bringing  them  back.  A  school  was  maintained  for 
a  few  months  during  the  year,  but  the  Indians  showed  little  appreciation  of 
the  opportunity  offered  their  children.  The  year  1881  seems  to  have  been 
uneventful.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  was  anything  but  quiet,  being 
marked  by  depredations  and  fights  with  hostile  intruders,  during  one  of  which 
latter  the  agent  was  shot  twice  through  the  arm.  In  1883  ten  of  the  tribe 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army.  &  1884  the  boarding  school  was  started 
with  accommodations  for  fifteen  pupils.  A  few  months  previous  the  Jicarillas 
had  been  brought  to  live  on  this  reservation,  but  their  discontent  after  a  time 
necessitated  their  removal  from  it.  The  reports  of  1885  show  462  Apaches 
on  the  reservation  and  721  Jicarillas.  There  were  thirty  pupils  in  the  board- 
ing school  and  ten  in  the  short-lived  day  school  which  was  started  at  Three 
Bivers.  Cowart  succeeded  Llewellyn  as  agent  in  1886.  News  had  come  of  the 
anticipated  surrender  of  Ger6nimo,  which  it  was  expected  to  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  Mescaleros.  While  true  there  were  a  few  of  this  tribe  with  Qer6nimo, 
yet  it  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  Mescaleros  gave  the  Government  valuable 
aid  in  that  campaign  by  acting  as  scouts.  The  death  of  San  Juan  occurred 
during  the  year,  and  was  felt  to  be  quite  a  loss,  as  his  example  had  been  such 
as  to  urge  his  people  to  industry.  The  Jicarillas  gave  much  trouble  throughout 
the  year  by  leaving  the  reservation  and  on  two  occasions  stealing  their  children 
from  school.  General  Miles,  then  at  Fort  Stanton,  sending  troops  who  returned 
them.  In  May  they  were  removed  to  another  reservation  to  the  great  relief  of 
both  the  agent  and  the  remaining  tribe,  which  now  numbered  438. 

"In  1887  the  day  school  at  Three  Bivers  was  discontinued,  the  removal  of 
the  Jicarillas  making  it  unnecessary.  An  Indian  council  to  act  upon  depreda- 
tion claims  was  organised,  and  it  is  amusing,  in  imagination,  to  watch  that 
solemn  conclave  weighing  the  evidence  with  grave  faces,  but  which  invariably 
ended  in  their  solemn  protestations  of  the  innocence  of  this  tribe.  The  Indians 
during  the  year  did  $720.00  worth  of  freighting  between  here  and  Las  Cruees, 
New  Mexico.  In  1888,  during  a  tiswin  brawl  two  men.  two  women,  and  a 
child  were  shot.  In  June  one  of  the  pupils,  a  httle  girl,  died  and  was  the  first 
Mescalero  ever  buried  in  a  cofiin.  In  July  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  was  es- 
tablished. About  this  time  the  Mescaleros  were  clamoring  for  the  return  of 
their  friends  and  relatives  who  had  been  taken  South,  prisoners,  with  Ger6nimo. 
Their  importunities  finally  resulted  in  the  return  of  'Alabama  Charlie'  and 
four  other  fa^ies.  In  the  annual  report  of  that  year  we  find  the  statement 
that  no  Mescalero  was  ever  punished  by  law  for  taking  the  life  of  another. 
In  1890  school  and  all  other  work  was  suspended  for  a  Bme  by  another  small- 
pox epidemic.  The  question  of  a  field  matron  was  agitated  for  the  first  time 
ten  years  ago.  (One  was  allowed,  beginning  July  1,  1900).  There  were  re- 
ported to  be  thir^-three  children  in  school  here  and  fifteen  at  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado.  Hinman  Bhodes  was  now  agent,  having  succeeded  Bennett.  Eigh- 
teen hundred  ninety-one  saw  no  event  of  unusutd  importance  —  nothing  but 
drunks  and  fights.  The  report  shows  thirteen  cases  of  polygamy  then  existing. 
In  1892,  527  were  enumerated  in  the  tribe,  fifty  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the 
school,  and  four  hundred  fifty  acres  of  land  reported  in  cultivation.  The  re- 
port for  February,  1891,  shows  the  Indians  as  peaceable,  though  there  were 
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plied  with  necessary  furniture  and  utensils;  ten  head  of  sheep  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  family.    From  a  trouble-mak- 

four  homicideB  during  the  month,  Burnett  succeeded  Rhodes  as  agent  in  1893. 
The  year  following  we  find  the  MescaJero,  with  whom  the  ties  of  blood  seem 
very  strong,  clamoring  for  the  release  of  other  relatives  who,  after  eight  years 
remained  prisoners  at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  Ala.    April  saw  a  free  for  all 
tiswin  fight,  in  which  heads  were  broken,  one  life  lost,  and  a  general  melee 
enjoyed.    During  the  year  the  few  Gomanches  who  had  been  living  on  this 
reservation  returned  to  their  own  country.     The  wife  of  Comanche  John,  who 
was  a  Mesealero,  evidently  differed  from  the  Buth  of  Bible  fame,  for  she 
preferred  to  remain  with  her  own  people.     These  visits  from  one  reservation 
to  another  seemed  to  breed  discontent,  and  were  soon  discontinued.    Three 
young  men  who  had  been  with  some  of  their  people  at  Mount  Vernon  Bar- 
racks, and  who  had  been  sent  from  there  to  Carlide  school,  arrived  in  May  to 
find  and  live  with  their  relatives  here.    A  request^  which  in  the  light  of  a 
later  day  seems  strange,  was  from  Penn  Scott,  an  Apache,  who  wiriied  to  go  to 
Fort  SiU.to  live  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  Indians  here  drink  too  much  tis- 
win.    Penn  has  shown  a  persistent  aversion  to  work,  as  great  as  his  distaste 
for  tlflwin  drinking.    In  1895  Lieutenant  Stottler  relieved  Burnet,  and  it  is  to 
his  policy  of  urging,  pushing,  and  shoving  the  Indians  to  work  that  much  of 
the  improvement  in  this  tribe  is  due.    Nothing  of  any  value  for  or  with  these 
people  had  been  done  before  his  coming.    He  found  the  Indians  living  entire- 
ly in  tepees  and  subsisted  wholly  by  the  Government.    All  the  freighting  was 
done  by  natives,  and  what  little  work  was  done  was  done  by  employes.    Two 
Indiajis  were  killed  in  a  tiswin  brawl  during  his  first  year.     The  first  year 
he  colonized  some  of  the  Indians  in  Elk  Springs  Valley,  opened  up  the  springs, 
and  ditched  the  land  so  as  to  arrange  drainage.    In  April  the  newspapers  gave 
much,  space  to  sensational  accounts  of  an  outbreak,  which  existed  only  on 
paper.    In  July,  1895,  the  agent  made  a  bonfire  of  all  the  effects  of  some 
tiswin  makers,  and  the  manufacturers  were  themselves  incarcerated  in  the 
guardhouse  and  put  at  hard  labor.     There  were  seventy-four  in  school  at  that 
time.     During  vacation  the  children  were  retained  in  school  though  they  were 
given  outing  parties  at  intervals.    There  were  a  few  runaways  among  the 
pupils,  but  the  application  of  a  'shingle'  seemed  an  effectual  remedy.    One 
of  the  perplexing  questions  to  be  dealt  with  was  found  to  be  the  dominant 
power   of  the  mother-in-law,   her   authority  being   found  sometimes  to   su- 
persede the  agent's  in  matters  so  important  as  placing  children  in  school. 
This  reign  of  terror  was  only  broken  by  threats  of  the  guardhouse.     In  Decem- 
ber,  1895,  Sah  na  hah,  an  Indian  from  near  Anadarko,  Okla.,  came  to  get  his 
wife,  who  was  here.    On  the  day  following  his  departure  a  squaw  was  ab- 
ducted, the  daughter  of  Camiso,  a  Mesealero,  and  wife  of  Civatta,  a  Lipan, 
who  had  left  the  reservation  some  three  years  before.     The  agent  wrote  to  the 
Kiowa  and  Gomanches  for  an  investigation.    Bumor  had  it  iSx&t  she  had  been 
taken  by  the  'Apache  Kid'  whose  custom  it  was  to  steal  a  woman  previous  to 
his  return  to  the  San  Carlos  Beservation.     The  same  month  Domingo,  a  good- 
for-nothing,  escaped  from  the  guardhouse,  stole  a  horse,  and  left  for  parts 
unknown.    The  agent  does  not  mourn  his  loss,  though  as  a  matter  of  duty 
makes  inquiry  of  other  agents.    He  is  still  at  large.    About  this  time  Magoosh, 
a  man  of  strong  personality,  was  appointed  Indian  farmer  and  found  to  be 
efiieient,  doing  what  he  could  by  example  as  well  as  precept  to  inspire  his  peo- 
ple to  tend  the  land.    Among  the  developing  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
these  children  in  mind,  but  less  in  ambition,  was  the  giving  to  each  head  of  a 
family  a  number  of  sheep  as  a  sort  of  stocK  in  trade.    The  cutting  of  lumber 
and  the  erection  of  houses  was  enforced.    Cook  stoves,  as  a  further  inducement 
toward  adopting  civilized  modes  of  life,  were  given  to  those  showing  any  real 
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ing  Apache  ^®^  he  has  become  a  self-supporting  man,  and  no  longer 
requires  government  aid. 

desire  toward  improving  their  condition.  Tubs,  another  factor  in  civilization, 
were  soon  earnestly  requested  by  some  of  those  in  whom  a  ray  of  ambition 
was  beginning  to  dawn.  In  March,  1896,  the  fiat  went  forth  that  lodes  must 
be  shorn,  and  by  diplomacy,  bribes,  and  punishment  all  the  men  were  induced 
to  part  with  their  raven  locks.  It  was  now  that  these  Indians  were  beginning 
to  see  the  finger  of  fate  pointing  to  work  as  their  inevitable  destiny.  On  the 
heels  of  these  changes  pantaloons  were  adopted  though  it  is  not  recorded  that 
they  were  at  all  particular  about  having  them  creased.  A  hungry  stomach 
was  found  to  be  an  excellent  mode  of  discipline.  It  is  refreshing  to  mark  the 
difference  in  the  tone  of  the  letters  of  former  agents,  who  were  continually 
calling  for  larger  appropriations,  and  his,  which  continually  advocated  a  de- 
creasing policy  in  the  issue  of  rations.  In  July,  1898,  he  was  relieved  from 
duty  at  this  place,  after  having  worked  indefatigably  to  make  these  Indians 
self-supporting  for  three  and  one-half  years. 

"Discipline,  work,  sobriety,  allotment  of  land,  and  an  empty  stomach  have 
solved  the  'Indian  problem'  on  this  reservation  in  the  last  five  years,  after 
'adet^uate  appropriations,'  'increased  supply  of  rations,'  'council  rooms'  and 
'tiswin  and  whiskey'  had  a  full,  free,  and  fair  hand  at  it  for  a  period  ex- 
tending over  twenly-three  years.  These  Indians  are  now  self-sustaining,  all 
rations  and  annuities  having  been  cut  off  on  July  1,  1899,  except  to  old  persons 
who  are  so  incapacitated  by  injuries,  old  ase,  or  blindness  as  not  to  be  able  to 
earn  a  support  by  farming  or  the  care  of  sheep  or  goats.  Their  sheep  and 
goats  are  on  the  increase  some  Indians  having  from  600*  to  800  sheep,  whereas 
a  few  years  ago  they  had  not  more  than  a  hundred  or  so.  Their  horses  are 
rapidly  improving. 

"These  Indians  have  not  manufactured  any  tiswin  since  October,  1897. 
On  January  28,  1899,  a  white  man  sold  a  quantity  of  whisky  to  a  number  of 
the  Indians.  Both  parties  to  the  transaction  were  severely  punished.  On  that 
date  the  trafftc  ceased,  and  consequently  I  am  able  to  report  that  there  has  not 
been  a  drunken  Indian  on  this  reservation  since  tiien.  Eighteen  months  of 
absolute  sobriety  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  making  these  Indians  more 
industrious  and  self-reliant.  All  have  now  adopted  the  white  man's  dre8& 
All  marriages  are  now  performed  by  the  superintendent,  and  a  record  kept  of 
them.  Divorces  are  also  regulated  by  the  superintendent,  or,  rather,  he  has 
refused  to  grant  any  so  far,  as  their  misunderstandings  have  been  fixed  up 
without  a  divorce.  Much  is  yet  to  be  done,  however.  The  backward  ones 
must  be  shoved  up  to  the  front,  the  timid  encouraged,  the  lazy  made  to  do 
penance  in  the  guardhouse  at  hard  labor,  and  the  ignorant  taught." 

201  During  the  military  occupation  period  prior  to  the  erection  of  New 
Mexico  into  a  territory,  a  military  force  was  established  at  the  town  of  Dona 
Ana  on  the  Bio  Grande  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  that  valley  against 
the  ravages  and  incursions  of  the  Mescalero  and  other  Apaches  whose  habitat 
was  in  what  is  now  Otero  and  Lincoln  counties.  On  the  assumption  of  com- 
mand of  the  Ninth  military  department  by  Colonel  £.  Y.  Sumner,  the  troops 
at  Dofia  Ana  were  withdrawn  and  the  post  known  as  Fort  Fillmore  south  of 
Las  Cruces  was  built  in  January  of  1852.  The  people  of  Dofia  Ana  were 
very  much  concerned  and  memorialized  Governor  Oalhoun  as  follows: 

' '  To  The  Illustrious  Governor 

"at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

"Pablo  Melendres,  Judge  of  Court  at  Our  Lady  de  la  Candelaria  of  Dofia 

Ana,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  of  Socorro,  for  himself  and  those  who 

subscribed  with  him  this  paper  make  the  following  petition  and  request  under 

the  assurance  and  protestation  of  respect  and  lojulty  and  in  form  due  to  the 
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The  largest  town,  and  county  seat,  is  Alamogordo,  well  watered, 
beautifnlly  shaded,  and  altogether  a  beautiful  city.  It  has  broad 
streets,  a  number  of  modem  churches,  excellent  school  system,  the 
state  asylum  for  the  blind,  several  large  sawmills,  an  electric  light 
plant,  a  steam  laundry,  an  ice  plant,  telephone  system,  a  $100,000 
water  works  system  supplied  in  part  with  water  from  a  strictly 
guarded  range  of  the  Alamo  national  forest,  a  railway  hospital, 
railway  division  headquarters,  woman's  club,  and  two  good  news- 
papers. It  has  a  handsome  public  library.  A  fine  fruit  and  agri- 
cultural section  is  tributary  to  the  city,  insuring  its  prosperity. 

Tularosa  is  a  pretty  little  town,  nestling  at  the  base  of  the  White 
Mountains,  surrounded  by  a  fruit-raising  district  where  there  has 
been  no  crop  failure  since  the  settlement  of  the  place  in  1862.  It  is 
a  supply  point  for  some  of  the  mining  districts  and  a  shipping  point 

high  position  of  your  Excellency.  They  have  heard  from  good  and  tnut- 
worthy  sourcee  from  persons  in  this  circuit  that  there  is  a  rumor  that  the 
Gavalry  and  Infantry,  now  attached  to  this  colony  wHl  be  removed  in  a  few 
months,  and,  knowing  and  realizing  that  the  execution  of  such  a  movement 
would  oring  imminent  peril  to  us,  to  the  extent  that  our  lives^  our  wives 
and  families  might  be  sacrificed  and  lose  the  little  we  have  to  live  upon  and 
win  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  bloody  hands  of  tiie  Apaches,  just  as  we 
have  been  in  past  years. 

"Mr.  Francisco  Velarde,  in  order  to  prevent  such  disaster  and  free  us  from 
anxiety  is  making  this  petition  to  the  Government  at  Washington  with  the  earn- 
est request  that  a  detachment  of  an  armed  force  may  be  left  here  sufficiently 
strong  to  insure  us  protection. 

' '  You  well  know,  as  well  as  ourselves,  the  country  in  which  live  the  barbar- 
ous tribes  and  who  intend  to  make  their  desperate  incursions  into  this  district, 
which  lies  on  their  border. 

"There  are  many  malevolents  living  among  us  and  the  tribes  in  our  vicin- 
ity who  are  at  peace  with  us  and  true  and  loyal,  and  the  former  can  do  in- 
calculable harm  in  inciting  others  to  perfidy. 

"As  the  Honorable  Government  has  treated  us  with  paternal  consideration, 
we  hope  and  trust  in  all  confidence  that  it  will  further  protect  us  and  concede 
us  the  military  force  necessary  to  our  safety  or  sufficient  and  capable  to  aid  us 
to  it.  We  see,  and  learn  from  others,  that  many  of  our  neighbors,  on  whom 
we  counted  for  aid  in  such  emergencies,  have  left  Iheir  lands  for  the  Mexican 
border. 

"Dofia  Ana,  August  8,  1861. 

Jose  Maria  Bodriguez  Pablo  Melendres 

Anastacio  Varela  Bamon  Cruz 

Florentine  Espalin  Man.  Lopez 

Miguel  Montoya  Bemabe  Montoya 

Alexander  Maldonado  Franco.  Velarde 

Bamon  Contreras  Manuel  Chabez 

Julian  Viscarra  Juan  Jose  Carrera 

Jose  Ignez  Gorona  Antonio  Courtantes 

Ph.  M.  Thompson  F.  Flecher" 

Jeremiah  Snyder 
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for  many  farmers.  The  town  has  a  good  public  school  system  and 
several  churches. 

Cloudcroft  is  a  scenic  resort,  open  for  guests  only  in  the  summer 
months,  in  the  Sacramentos,  reached  by  a  branch  line  from  Alamo- 
gordo.  It  has  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet  and  a  considerable  perma- 
nent population,  ss  a  very  fine  fruit  country  surrounds  it.  It  has 
a  good  newspaper  and  is  visited  annually  by  many  thousands  of 
people  from  elsewhere  in  the  State  and  from  outside  points. 

The  Sacramento  valley  is  one  of  the  largest  and  at  the  same  time 
most  beautiful  plains  in  New  Mexico.  Protected  at  the  eastern 
side  by  the  Sacramento  mountains,  9,000  feet  of  crags  and  pines, 
it  is  watered  at  the  same  time  by  the  streams  which  traverse  their 
western  face.  Additional  water  can  be  had  wherever  needed  from 
the  shallow  pumping  belt  which  was  discovered  under  the  entire 
valley  a  few  months  ago.  These  wells  range  in  depth  from  seventy- 
five  to  two  hundred  feet  and  the  standing  water  level  ranges  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  feet  down.  Hundreds  of  locations  may  be 
found  where  the  water  table  stands  at  thirty-five  feet.  Single  wells 
have  yielded  as  high  as  eight  hundred  gallons  of  water  per  minute, 
an  amount  which  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  known  that 
four  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  a  minute  is  ample  for  eighty  acres 
of  field  crops.  A  central  power  plant  supplies  electricity  for  pump- 
ing to  those  who  prefer  it  to  oil  engines. 

The  valley  extends  from  the  Sacramentos  to  the  San  Andres 
range  forty  miles  westward,  the  two  ranges  sheltering  the  plains 
between  to  a  high  degree.  The  land  of  the  valley  is  high  in  nitro- 
gen and  other  plant  foods  and  has  never  needed  a  fertilizer.  The 
very  finest  of  fruit,  melons,  grapes,  berries,  and  garden  vegetables 
are  grown  in  the  valley.  Fruit  trees  grow  almost  the  entire  year  so 
that  it  is  usual  for  trees  to  begin  to  yield  the  second  or  third  year 
after  planting. 

The  combination  of  altitude  plus  shelter  which  the  valley  enjoys 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  summers  mild  and  cool  and  the  win- 
ters rather  warmer  than  is  usual  in  the  State,  especially  at  such  an 
altitude.  This  equable  climate  operates  to  make  the  region  not 
only  one  of  health  but  also  of  a  peculiar  and  unusual  value  to  the 
farmer.  Pruit  takes  on  a  finer  fiavor,  alfalfa  gives  five  cuttings  a 
year  and  six  or  more  tons  to  the  acre.     It  is  of  interest  to  compare 
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the  fanning  done  in  the  Sacramento  mountains  with  that  which  is 
in  practice  in  the  valley  below.  Practically  the  same  crops  can  be 
£p:t)wn  in  each  section.  The  immediate  difference  which  impresses 
itself  on  one  is  the  enormous  size  attained  by  many  crops  grown  in 
the  mountains. 

Horticulture  is  not  the  only  industry  in  the  mountains.  Many 
acres  are  in  cereals,  or,  what  is  more  profitable  in  that  section, 
vegetables,  every  sort  of  which  that  can  be  grown  in  the  temperate 
zone  is  grown  and  matured  on  these  mountain  tops  and  in  the  can- 
yons and  valle}^  of  the  streams. 

The  dairy  industry  of  the  Sacramento  section  is  an  important 
one.  There  are  numberless  parks,  glens  where  the  finest  and  rich- 
est of  grass  grows,  and  there  is  ample  mountain  spring  water  for 
the  cattle.  Dairy  cows  thrive  and  grow  fat  in  this  secticm.  There 
is  no  underfed  stock.    There  is  ample  market  for  the  dairy  products. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  site  of  the  city  of  Alamogordo  was  a  barren 
waste  of  sagebrush,  mesquite,  and  sand.  Today  it  is  the  location 
of  a  city  of  which  New  Mexicans  speak  proudly  as  their  **city  beau- 
tiful." The  reason  for  the  change  is  a  comparatively  small  stream 
which  fiows  down  La  Luz  canyon,  six  miles  away,  and  the  use  of 
brains  and  perseverance  as  well  as  water. 

Alamogordo  has  twenty-five  miles  of  graded  streets.  Most  of 
these  are  shaded  by  parallel  rows  of  arching  cottonwoods.  It  has  a 
cement  sidewalk  S3rstem  with  an  approximate  length  of  double  the 
street  mileage.  It  haj9  a  water  supply  which  will  never  fail,  since 
it  is  insured  for  all  time  by  a  compact  with  the  forest  service  to  pro- 
tect the  watershed  on  the  Alamo  National  Forest  whence  comes  the 
municipal  water.  Alamogordo  is  the  first  city  in  the  West  to  make 
such  a  compact.  The  water  works  themselves  are  very  fine.  The 
city  has  a  modem  electric  light  plant,  an  efiicient  and  sanitary  ice 
plant  which  supplies  the  surrounding  country  as  well  as  the  local 
market,  a  very  good  telephone  system,  a  planing  mill,  a  state  bank, 
and  a  national  bank,  both  of  which  are  flourishing.  The  school  sys- 
tem includes  a  county  high  school,  free  to  all  persons  of  school  age 
in  the  county,  and  partially  supported  by  a  general  county  tax,  ex- 
cellent graded  schools,  and  an  accredited  city  high  school.  There 
are  a  number  of  up-to-date  mercantile  establishments  in  the  city, 
most  of  which  are  supply  houses  for  ranches  in  the  surrounding 
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conntiy  in  their  lines.  The  city  has  many  churches  and  a  public 
library  which  is  well  maintained  and  much  used.  Fraternal  so- 
cieties are  well  represented  in  Alamogordo,  branches  of  all  the  im- 
portant orders  being  located  there.  The  city's  location  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  section  insures  its  prosperity. 

The  city  is  located  on  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  railroad 
eighty-six  miles  north  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  is  the  county  seat  of 
Otero  county. 

Many  years  ago  when  the  lumber  business  was  flourishing  in  this 
section  of  Otero  county  a  few  men  conceived  the  idea  of  locating  a 
summer  camp  in  the  Sacramento  mountains  convenient  to  El  Paso, 
110  miles  away.  The  townsite  of  Cloudcroft  was  laid  out  and  a  few 
summer  houses  built.  The  log  road  was  completed  into  Cloudcroft 
and  extended  several  miles  beyond  to  what  is  now  known  as  Russia. 
The  country  at  that  time  was  not  well  settled,  but  to  make  a  long 
story  short  Cloudcroft  is  now  one  of  the  principal  shipping  points 
in  New  MJexico  and  has  grown  to  be  a  flourishing  little  business 
city.  The  merchants  supply  every  want  and  practically  every  line 
of  business  usually  seen  in  an  agricultural  district  is  represented. 
As  a  summer  resort  there  is  no  town  in  the  great  Southwest  more 
popular  than  Cloudcroft  and  its  visitors  come  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  many  foreign  countries.  At  an  elevation  of 
9,000  feet  above  sea  level  the  weather  is  alwa}^  cool  and  fires  for 
comfort  are  necessary  every  day  of  the  year.  The  attractions  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  are  many.  The  El  Paso  and  Southwestern 
system  in  1911  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000  constructed  the  Lodge,  a 
beautiful  summer  hotel.  This  building  is  modem  and  fireproof  in 
every  respect,  and  is  located  at  an  exact  elevation  of  9,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  looking  out  over  mountains  to  the  White  Sands 
many  miles  to  the  west 

Regarding  Cloudcroft  in  a  general  way  you  will  find  complete 
water  and  sewerage  systems,  an  electric  light  plant,  an  excellent 
school  system,  the  Lodge,  the  summer  resort  hotel,  the  Texas,  op- 
erated twelve  months  of  the  year,  the  headquarters  of  the  Alamo 
National  Forest  which  contains  over  950,000  acres  through  the  Sac- 
ramento and  Ouadalupe  mountains,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  the 
general  offices  of  the  Alamogordo  Lumber  Company. 

Tularosa,  New  Mexico,  founded  in  1862,  situated  in  the  fertile 
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Tularosa  valley,  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  its  citizens  as  the 
*  *  Oasis  of  New  Mexico. "  It  is  (me  hundred  miles  northeast  of  El 
Paso,  Tezaa  The  altitude  is  4,436  feet,  and  on  account  of  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  White  and  Sacramento  mountains,  it  has  a 
climate  not  to  be  surpassed. 

Stockraising  leads  in  exports  and  furnishes  a  large  revenue  for 
the  stockmen  of  this  section.  Big  areas  of  gprazing  land  both  on  the 
flats  and  in  the  mountains  give  food  to  thousands  of  head  of  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  goats. 

Of  growing  importance  is  the  mining  industry,  which  has  made 
great  strides  in  the  past  few  years.  Copper,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
coal  are  leading  ores.  Forty  miles  along  the  west  side  of  the  Tula- 
rosa valley  extends  the  large  body  of  gypsum  known  as  ''white 
sand.''  Tularosa  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  mines  in  the  San 
Andrfo  to  the  west  and  to  the  Bent  mines  and  the  Mescalero  Indian 
reservation  to  the  east;  also  for  the  large  stock  ranches  for  fifty 
miles  to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 

The  town  of  Tularosa  is  situated  on  the  National  Southern  high- 
way. It  has  a  first  class  public  school  employing  eight  teachers  and 
having  an  enrollment  of  325.  itTftTmii^l  training  and  domestic  sci- 
ence are  among  the  list  of  studies,  with  a  full  high  school  course. 
The  1910  census  credits  Tularosa  with  a  population  of  1,088. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Otero  county  are  varied  and  rich.  It 
is  principally  in  the  White  Mountains  and  in  the  Jarillas  that  the 
prospecting  and  development  work  has  been  done. 

The  White  Mountains  are  formed  of  granite,  schist^  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks,  interspersed  with  dikes  of  porphyry  and  veins 
of  mineral-bearing  quartz  and  spar.  Rich  leads  would  long  ago 
have  been  developed  but  for  the  fact  that  Indian  ownership  has  k^t 
prospectors  away.  However,  a  few  prospectors  have  managed  to 
locate  claims,  the  ore  from  them  assaying  as  high  as  $600  to  the  ton 
in  gold  and  silver  and  other  ores  carrying  50%  to  70%  in  lead. 
The  finding  of  copper  and  at  Buidoso  of  valuable  galena  leads  are 
reported. 

The  JariUa  mining  district  is  now  the  most  important  mineral 
field  in  Otero  county.  The  veins  in  these  mines  carry  iron  and 
copper  sulphides,  with  occasionally  some  sulphides  of  lead  and  zinc, 
and  more  or  less  quartzose  and  gold  bearing  in  character.    Another 
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characteristic  cropping  is  what  is  popularly  termed  garnet  and 
epidote,  which  occurs  in  veins  in  the  sedimentary  and  c<Hitact  form- 
ations. This  peculiar  outcropping,  as  is  the  case  in  Arizona,  is 
considered  as  a  certain  indication  leading  to  copper  bearing  ores. 
Drill  holes  to  a  depth  of  250  feet  have^own  the  existence  of  four 
blaaket  veins  in  the  sedimentary  rocks.  The  dikes  are  of  diorite 
porphyry,  called  by  the  miners  of  the  district  trachyte  veinlets  of 
mineral-bearing  quartz.  Some  of  these  dikes  are  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  copper,  as  in  some  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
mines,  and  afford  a  rich  shipping  ore,  and  development  of  these  in 
the  Jarillas  has  shown  increasing  value  with  depth.  In  the  Ama- 
rillo  mine  is  a  large  mineralized  dike,  on  the  western  side  of  which 
is  a  well  defined  fissure  vein. 

It  might  be  truthfully  said  of  the  Jarillas,  as  was  said  of  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  belt  by  a  distinguished  geologist,  that  "the  whole  por- 
phyritic  area  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  precious  metals." 
The  occurrence  of  very  rich  placer  gold  deposits  as  well  as  of  nug*- 
gets  of  native  copper  indicate  the  existence  of  extremely  rich  de- 
posits in  places.  Veins  of  argentiferous  galena  in  calc-spar  gangne 
are  found  in  the  lime  and  slate  contacts. 

The  eruptive  range  known  as  the  Jarillas  lies  in  the  center  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  which  stretches  for  over  one  hundred  miles  north 
and  south  with  the  Organ  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  Sacra- 
mento mountains  on  the  east  This  valley  was  once  the  bottom  of 
a  sea.  The  Jarillas  are  about  nine  miles  long  and  four  or  five  wide, 
composed  of  hills  averaging  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  plain,  with  valleys  and  small  fiats  between.  From 
time  immemorial  the  Apache  Indians  ****  had  a  village  there,  as  it 

20S  During  the  'SOs  this  entire  section  was  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Apaches,  notwithstanding,  in  1852,  Colonel  Sumner  had  baUt  a  number 
of  large  posts  in  the  Bio  Grande  Valley  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers, 
miners  and  prospectors,  who  at  that  early  date  were  attempting  to  develop  the 
mines  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande.  As  early  as 
1851,  American  miners  were  taking  out  gold  on  the  San  Josd  in  the  Santa  Bita 
region.  In  a  letter  from  (Governor  Calhoun  to  Daniel  Webster,  then  secretary 
of  state,  the  Governor  discusses  the  situation  in  the  following  language:  "The 
troops  of  the  United  States  are  at  present  totally  useless,  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  the  mounted  men  to  perform  their  duty,  the  feeble  and  half  starved 
condition  of  their  horses  will  not  allow  them  to  travel,  and  infantry  is  of  no 
use  whatever  in  checking  Indians  who  are  well  mounted  and  whose  animals  are 
in  the  best  order.  Since  the  date  of  the  above  correspondence  the  Indians  have 
become  bolder  and  bolder,  and  not  content  with  the  murders  and  robberies 
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afiForded  a  splendid  outlook  across  the  plain  in  every  direction 
against  hostile  approach.  Their  pottery,  corn-grinding  implements, 
and  other  utensils  are  still  found  in  quantities  on  the  site.  For 
ages  past  this  little  range  has  also  been  celebrated  for  its  turquoise, 
the  Indians  having  mined  it  extensively  as  well  as  the  more  recent 
Mexicans  under  the  regime  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  The  whole  range 
is  intersected  with  mineral  veins.  On  the  south  end  the  principal 
mineral  is  copper,  which  often  carries  gold  in  large  amounts. 

Near  the  head  of  La  Luz  creek,  about  ten  miles  from  Alamo- 
gordo,  a  ledge  of  gold  quartz  has  been  discovered  in  which  wire  gold 
is  apparent  to  the  eye.    Some  of  the  county 's  leading  citusens  are : 

W.  L.  RUTHERFORD 

W.  L.  Batherford,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  eitizens  of  Alamogordo,  was 
sleeted  in  1914  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislatare  and  is  thus  a  faetor  in  the 
puUie  affairs  of  the  State.  He  is  also  weU  known  as  a  eattle  and  sheep  raiser 
and  in  f  aet  has  gained  sueeess  in  aU  that  he  has  undertaken.  His  birth  oc- 
curred in  Missouri  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1880,  and  he  is  a  son  of  W.  B.  and 
Annie  B.  (Mason)  Butherford,  the  former  of  whom  has  passed  away  while 

thej  have  already  committed,  we  receive  daily  information  of  new  outrages 
and  murders  committed  by  them.  Such  is  the  daring  of  the  Apache  Indiuis 
that  they  openly  attack  our  troops  and  force  them  to  retreat,  or  become  vic- 
tims to  the  scalping  knife  of  the  savage.  Parties  are  being  entirely  cut  off 
on  the  Jornada,  between  Fort  Conrad  and  Fort  Fillmore;  between  these  points 
an  escort  affords  no  longer  any  protection.  The  mail  from  San  Ehsarlo, 
which  reached  here  last  evening,  was  attacked  on  the  Jornada^  by  the  Apaches, 
an  escort  of  ten  men  was  furnished  them  from  Fort  Oonrad,  of  which  one 
man  was  killed  and  two  wounded  in  the  encounter.  The  San  Antonio  mail  is 
entirely  cut  off,  to  a  man,  the  only  remains  found  of  the  bloody  struggle,  were 
the  irons  of  the  carriage  and  the  bones  of  the  men  in  charge.  Such,  Sir,  are 
the  reports  which  reach  us  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  a  Uuientable  fact  that 
they  are  increasing  rapidly,  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  such  outrages  continue 
much  longer,  our  Territory,  instead  of  becoming  settled  with  an  industrious  and 
thriving  population  will  be  left  a  howling  wilderness,  with  no  other  inhabitants 
than  the  wolf,  and  the  birds  of  prey  hoverinff  over  the  mangled  remains  of 
our  murdered  countrymen.  It  would  not  be  m)pro{>er  to  inform  you  that  a 
train  of  wagons  loaded  with  government  freight  from  Fort  Fillmore  to  the 
Copper  Mines,  has  also  been  cut  off,  the  teamsters  alone  escaping;  it  is  also 
rumored  that  an  exploring  expedition  which  started  from  this  place  on  the  25th 
of  January  to  the  Gila  river,  has  also  been  cut  off,  of  this  rimior  we  have  as 
yet  no  confirmation,  and  we  all  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  prove  nothing  more 
than  a  rumor.  What  is  most  to  be  regretted  is,  that  not  one  single  act  of  the 
Indians  has  been  chastized,  while  aU  these  sad  occurrences  are  being  committed 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  where  the  U.  S.  troops  are  stationed.  Tou  are 
aware.  Sir,  that  our  Territory  is  surrounded  by  Indians,  on  all  sides,  and  that 
with  uie  exception  of  the  Qila  Apaches,  they  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  quietude, 
and  bid  fair  to  become  useful  and  valuable  neighbors,  but  if  these  GUa  Indians 
are  not  chastised,  for  their  depredations  and  murders,  and  that  at  a  very  early 
day,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  all  our  neighboring  Indians  will  follow  in 
their  footsteps,  and  you  wiH  easily  imagine  the  results." 
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the  latter  is  etUl  liviiig.  The  father  engaged  in  f amung  and  found  that 
occupation  both  congenial  and  profitable. 

W.  L.  Batherf  ord  attended  the  public  and  high  achoolB  of  Malta  Bend  and 
was  graduated  in  1902.  The  following  four  years  were  devoted  to  farming  la 
Kiflflouri,  but  in  1906  he  came  to  Alamogordo  and  turned  hie  attention  to  cattle 
raising.  He  concentrated  his  activities  on  that  business  until  1914,  when  he 
added  sheep  raising.  He  has  met  with  gratifying  success  and  now  has  about 
three  thousand  head  of  stock  on  his  ranch,  including  both  cattle  and  sheep. 

Mr.  Butherford  is  a  stalwart  democrat  in  politics  and  in  1914  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  seventeenth  district  in  the  state  legislature  and  during  the 
following  session  of  that  body  aided  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  state  bank- 
ing law.  He  studies  carefully  the  questions  of  public  policy  that  come  up  from 
time  to  time  and  his  support  of  a  measure  is  evidence  that  he  believes  it  to  be 
for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Protestant. 
Although  still  a  young  man,  he  has  gained  more  than  local  prominence  and 
his  friends  predict  for  him  still  greater  achievements  in  the  future. 

LOUIS  VIGIL 

Louis  Vigil,  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Tularosa,  is  a  native  of  New  Mexico, 
his  birth  having  occurred  in  Limitar,  Socorro  ooonty,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1865.  He  is  a  son  of  Louis  and  Petra  (Armijo)  Vigil  and  his  father  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock  raising.  Louis  Vigil,  of  this  review,  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  and  on  beginning  his  independent  career,  secured 
a  position  as  clerk  in  a  general  store.  He  worked  in  that  capacity  until  he 
was  thirty  years  old  and  in  1897  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Tularosa,  to 
which  place  he  had  removed  in  1884.  He  held  that  office  until  1913  and  made 
an  excellent  record,  proving  accurate  and  systematic  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  In  that  year  he  resigned  in  order  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  his 
mercantile  interests.  He  owns  a  general  store  and  has  built  up  a  large  pa- 
tronage as  he  carries  stock  of  high  quality  and  is  satisfied  with  reasonable 
prices. 

Mr.  Vigil  was  united  in  marriage  on  the  20th  of  June,1895,  to  Miss  Eulalia 
Buensuelas.    They  have  four  children:     Samuel,  Balph,  Petra,  and  Louis,  Jr. 

Mr.  Vigil  supports  the  republican  party  and  has  served  for  a  few  years 
as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Tularosa,  during  which  time  he  instituted 
a  number  of  improvements  in  the  school  system.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Spanish-American  Alliance  and  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  church.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  the  state  and 
cooperates  heartily  with  all  movements  seeking  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

W.  A.  CLOMAN 

W.  A.  Gloman,  who  is  the  owner  of  a  drug  store  in  Tularosa^  is  also  post- 
master of  the  town,  serving  in  that  capacity  under  appointment  by  President 
Wilson.  Mr.  Cloman  was  bom  in  Brenham,  Texas,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1888,  a  son  of  J.  J.  and  Martha  (Veazey)  Cloman,  both  deceased.  The 
father  was  a  cotton  buyer. 

W.  A.  Cloman  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas  but  when  six- 
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teen  years  of  age  began  to  make  his  own  way.  He  worked  for  four  years  at 
various  things  and  then  prepared  to  enter  the  drag  businesa.  For  a  year  he 
was  a  student  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  in  October,  1912, 
became  a  registered  pharmacist  in  New  Mexico.  A  short  time  proTions,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1912,  he  purchased  a  drug  store  in  Tularosa,  which  he 
has  since  conducted.  He  takes  great  pains  to  secure  drugs  of  known  purity 
and  strength,  carries  a  well  selected  line  of  druggists'  sundries  and  these 
facts,  together  with  his  reasonable  prices,  have  enabled  him  to  build  up  a  grat- 
ifying patronage. 

Mr.  Gloman  was  married  on  the  29th  of  May,  1915,  to  Miss  Lorena  H.  Liv- 
ingston. In  politics  he  is  a  democrat  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  1913,  was 
appointed  by  President  Wilson  as  postmaster  of  Tularosa^  which  ofRce  he  is 
now  filling  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  of  his  superiors  in  the 
department.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  in  which 
he  has  taken  the  first  three  degrees,  and  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
and  in  religious  faith  he  is  a  Protestant.  He  is  broad-minded  and  progressive 
and  his  many  excellent  qualities  have  gained  him  a  high  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public 

JAMES  A.  BAIRD 

James  A.  Baird,  of  Alamogordo,  who  is  one  of  the  pioneer  cattle  men  of 
New  Mexico  and  is  still  active  in  that  connection,  was  born  in  Buncombe  coun- 
ty, North  Carolina,  on  the  3l8t  of  July,  1852,  one  of  three  sons  and  eight 
daughters  born  of  the  marriage  of  Adolphus  E.  and  Loretta  (Hunter)  Baird, 
both  of  whom  have  passed  away.  The  father  engaged  in  farming  and  mer- 
chandising. 

James  A.  Baird  attended  the  public  schools  as  a  boy  but  much  of  his 
knowledge  was  gained  through  experience.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he 
left  home  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  for  four  years,  but  in 
1872  he  removed  to  Texas.  He  began  riding  the  range  and  was  so  employed 
not  only  in  Texas  but  also  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  thus  gaining  experi- 
ence that  has  been  of  great  value  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  stock  raising 
interests.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Mason  county,  Texas,  the 
office  having  been  made  vacant  by  the  killing  of  the  previous  incumbent.  Our 
subject  made  such  an  excellent  record  that  he  was  twice  reelected  and  was 
serving  in  that  capacity  when  he  decided  to  remove  to  New  Mexico.  He  then 
resigned  the  position,  which  he  had  filled  satisfactorily  in  a  day  when  to  serve 
as  an  officer  of  the  law  was  a  searching  test  of  a  man's  courage  and  sense  of 
justice.  On  his  removal  to  New  Mexico  he  brought  a  number  of  cattle  and 
is  still  engaged  in  ranching.  His  interests  have  been  well  managed  and  as 
the  years  have  passed  his  resources  have  increased  and  he  is  now  financially 
independent. 

Mr.  Baird  was  married  in  July,  1876,  to  Miss  Mary  Head  and  they  have 
become  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Nancy,  who  married  H.  Mc- 
Grath  and  died  on  the  12th  of  July,  1911 ;  Eugene,  who  is  a  farmer  and  cattle- 
man of  Tularosa;  Wallace,  a  railroad  man  living  in  Wyoming;  and  Walter 
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M.,  who  is  operating  a  ranch  belong;ing  to  hiB  father.    There  are  also  nz 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Baird  is  a  republican  and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  Lincoln  connty,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
of  Dofia  Ana  county,  and  for  seven  years  was  treasurer  of  Otero  county. 
Since  the  incorporation  of  Alamogordo  he  has  continuously  held  the  office  of 
town  treasurer  and  has  gained  commendation  for  his  accurate  and  prompt 
discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him.  He  holds  membendiip  in  the 
Presbytorian  church  but  his  wife  is  a  communicant  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  has  al- 
ways sought  to  exemplify  in  his  life  the  spirit  of  consideration  and  mutual 
helpfulness  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  organization.  He  has  gained 
prosperity  and  has  also  won  the  high  esteem  of  many  and  can  be  relied  upon 
to  give  freely  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  advancement  of  his  community 
and  state.    He  was  elected  state  senator  in  1916. 

JESSE  G.  HOLMES.  M.D. 

Dr.  Jesse  O.  Holmes,  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  at  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  Iowa,  August  2, 
1876,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  E.  (Hewitt)  Holmes.  The  father  has  devoted 
his  life  to  law  practice  and  is  recognised  as  an  able  member  of  the  bar  at 
Alamogordo,  where  he  is  now  residing. 

At  the  usaal  age,  Dr.  Holmes  became  a  public  school  pupil  and  passed 
through  consecutive  grades  until  he  became  a  high  school  student  at  Ham- 
burg, Iowa.  He  afterward  had  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of  Tabor  College  at 
Tabor,  Iowa,  and  was  there  graduated  with  the  class  of  1899.  He  took  up 
the  study  of  medicine  in  the  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  Illinois^  and 
completed  the  full  course  by  graduation  with  the  class  of  1904.  Later  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  interne  in  the  Denver  ft  Bio  Orande  hospital  at  Salida, 
Colorado,  and  entered  upon  the  private  practice  of  medicine  at  Fierro,  New 
Mexico.  He  was  for  two  years  surgeon  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  ft  Iron  Com- 
pany and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period  removed  to  Alamogordo  in  1907. 
Here  he  has  gained  a  good  practice  and  he  is  also  local  surgeon  for  the  £1 
Paso  ft  Southwestern  Bailroad  Company.  At  the  present  time  he  is  filling 
the  office  of  county  health  officer,  in  which  connection  he  is  doing  much  to 
promote  a  knowledge  of  health  conditions  in  order  to  prevent  disease  rather 
than  to  check  it  by  remedial  agencies.  He  holds  to  high  professional  standards 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Otero  County,  New  Mexico  Stete,  the  American  Med- 
ical, and  Southwest  Medical  and  Surgical  Associations^  whereby  he  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  onward  march  of  the  profession  as  scientific  research  and  in- 
vestigation bring  to  light  new  truths  bearing  upon  the  laws  of  health. 

Dr.  Holmes  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in  support  of  the  republican 
party  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  ite  principles.  He  is  a  Mason  and  has  attained 
the  Knighta  Templar  degree  of  the  York  Bite.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Knighto 
of  Pythias,  and  is  most  loyal  to  the  teachings  of  that  organization.  He  is 
progressive  in  his  practice,  esteemed  as  a  man  and  citizen  and  Alamogordo 
is  proud  to  number  him  among  her  residents. 
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J/ft.  GILBERT,  M.D. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Gilbert,  a  physician  and  sargeon  practicing  in  Alamogordo,  was 
bom  in  Waterford,  Kentucky,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1870,  a  son  of  B.  6. 
and  Susan  £.  (McGrew)  Gilbert.  The  father  was  also  a  physician,  devoting 
his  entire  life  to  medical  practice.  In  1886  he  left  Kentucky  and  removed 
with  his  family  to  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  continued  in  active  practice  until 
his  life's  labors  were  ended  in  death. 

J.  B.  Gilbert  obtained  a  public  school  education,  beginning  his  course  in 
Kentucky  and  continuing  his  studies  in  the  Lone  Star  state.  For  a  time  he 
attended  Central  College  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas,  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  He  afterward  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Louisville  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, pursuing  the  regular  course  and  winning  his  diploma  with  the  grad- 
uating class  of  1894.  He  returned  to  that  school  for  post  graduate  work  in 
1897-98  and  in  other  ways  he  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  modem 
thought  and  progress  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
After  he  received  his  diploma  from  the  University  of  Louisville,  he  returned 
to  Texas  where  he  remained  in  active  practice  from  1894  until  1900  when  he 
came  to  Alamogordo.  He  now  concentrates  his  efforts  upon  major  surgery 
and  has  the  largest  practice  in  his  city.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  settle 
here  and  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  interests  and  development  of  the 
town  throughout  the  intervening  period.  His  professional  ability  has  always 
been  widely  recognized.  He  has  a  broad  knowledge  of  anatomy,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  human  body  and  the  onslaughts  made  upon  it  by  disease. 
He  possesses  too  the  coolness  of  nerve  that  prevents  all  excitement  in  emer- 
gencies and  constitutes  one  of  the  strong  elements  of  success  in  surgical  work. 
He  belongs  to  the  Otero  County  Medical  Society,  the  New  Mexico  State  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Southwestern  Med- 
ical Association,  and  in  addition  to  his  private  practice  he  is  serving  as  local* 
surgeon  for  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Bailroad.  He  is  likewise  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Alamogordo  State  Bank  and  is  interested  in  the  horticultural  de- 
velopment of  the  state,  being  owner  of  a  fine  apple  orchard. 

In  1904  Dr.  Gilbert  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Murphy  and 
their  children  are:  F.  Elizabeth;  and  Jesse  B.,  bom  November  12,  1911. 
Th4  religious  faith  of  the  parents  is  that  of  the  Methodist  church  and  in  the 
work  of  the  church  they  are  actively  interested.  Dr.  Gilbert  gives  his  political 
allegiance  to  the  democratic  party,  while  fraternally  he  is  a  very  prominent 
Mason,  having  attained  the  Knights  Templar  degree  of  the  York  Bite  and  the 
Thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Bite.  He  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows 
society  and  the  Knights  of  Psrthias  lodge.  He  has  served  in  some  public  of- 
fices, including  that  of  county  commissioner  from  1907  to  1912.  He  is  in- 
terested in  all  of  the  progressive  features  in  the  life  of  the  community  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  instituting  various  movements  which  have  resulted 
beneficially  to  the  district.  He  allows  no  outside  interest,  however,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  faithful  performance  of  his  professional  duties  which  are  exten- 
sive and  ofttimes  of  a  most  arduous  character. 
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LEE  R.  YORK 

Lee  B.  York,  engaged  in  law  practice  at  Alamogordo,  was  bom  in  Tajlor 
county,  Texas,  on  the  19th  of  October,  18S2,  a  son  of  J.  D.  and  Matilda 
(Beaver)  York.  The  father  was  a  well  known  cattle  man  of  the  Lone  Star 
state  and  removed  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  continued  his  residence  until 
death  ended  his  labors.    His  widow  still  survives  and  is  now  living  in  Arizona. 

Lee  B.  York  was  a  little  lad  of  but  three  summers  at  the  time  the  family 
came  to  New  Mexico,  settling  in  Lincoln  county,  where  he  was  reared  under 
the  parental  roof,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  that  locality  he  pursued  his  edu- 
cation and  afterward  had  the  advantage  of  a  course  in  a  business  college. 
Later  he  became  connected  with  the  forest  service  as  forest  clerk  and  so  con- 
tinued for  five  years.  During  that  period  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
reading  law,  becoming  desirous  of  entering  the  profession  as  an  active  prac- 
titioner. He  then  took  the  required  examination  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1914.  He  entered  upon  the  active  work  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Lincoln  county,  where  he  remained  until  the  1st  of  April  of  the 
same  year,  when  he  removed  to  Alamogordo.  During  the  intervening  period 
he  has  steadily  progressed  and  his  ability  is  being  recognized  by  many  of  the 
older  and  more  experienced  members  of  the  profession,  who  find  that  he  is  well 
qualified  to  cope  with  them  in  forensic  battles. 

Mr.  York  was  married  at  Mountain  Park,  New  Mexico,  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1907,  to  Miss  Irene  Thomason  and  their  children  are  Viola,  Jewel,  and 
William  Woodrow. 

Li  his  political  views  Mr.  York  is  a  democrat  and  is  one  of  the  active  work- 
ers of  the  party  in  this  section  of  the  state.  He  and  his  wife  hold  member- 
ship in  the  Baptist  church  and  are  people  of  sterling  worth,  enjoying  in  full 
measure  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
Mr.  York  gives  active  assistance  to  measures  which  are  planned  for  the  benefit 
and  improvement  of  city  and  state  but  he  allows  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  professional  duties.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
attorney  for  the  Peoples  State  Bank  of  Alamogordo  and  he  enjoys  as  well  a 
large  practice  that  is  connecting  him  with  much  of  the  important  litigation 
tried  in  the  courts  of  the  district. 

CLOVIS  B.  AGUILAR 

Glovis  B.  Aguilar,  who  is  filling  the  office  of  probate  judge  in  Otero  county, 
was  bom  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1880, 
his  parents  being  Pedro  and  Altagrada  (Baca)  Aguilar.  The  father  was  a 
stockman,  dealing  in  horses  on  the  western  plains,  and  also  a  merchant  He 
represented  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  his  section  of  the  country  and  was 
closely  identified  with  the  early  development  and  progress  of  the  district  in 
which  he  lived.  His  family  are  descendants  of  the  Oonquistadores.  His 
parents  survive  at  the  age  of  eighty  and  his  wife  is  also  still  living. 

dovis  B.  Aguilar  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  for  two 
years  was  a  student  in  St.  Michael's  College  at  Santa  Fe.  He  has  always 
lived  in  the  Southwest  and  the  spirit  of  development  and  enterprise  which  has 
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ehanusteriMd  this  section  of  the  country  is  manifest  in  his  career.  He  engaged 
in  the  live  stock  business  at  Tularosa,  to  which  locality  his  parents  removed 
about  twenty-seven  years  ago.  Since  starting  out  for  himself  he  has  been 
identified  with  ranching  interests,  dealing  principally  in  horses.  He  is  an 
excellent  judge  of  stock  and  has  thus  been  able  to  make  judicious  purchases 
and  advantageous  sales.  Moreover,  in  his  dealings  he  is  thoroughly  reliable 
and  his  energy  and  persistency  of  purpose  are  strong  elements  in  his  growing 
and  continued  success. 

Mr.  Aguilar  was  married  on  the  23d  of  February,  1903,  to  Miss  Evan- 
gelista  Padilla  and  they  have  become  the  parents  of  five  children:  Delfina, 
Mary,  Clevis,  Jr.,  Alfonso,  and  Celia.  The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is 
that  of  the  Catholic  church  and  Mr.  Aguilar  is  identified  with  the  Fraternal  Aid 
Union.  His  political  indorsement  has  always  been  given  to  the  republican 
party  since  age  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  franchise  and  upon  that  ticket 
he  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Otero  county  in  1911  under  the  new  state  law. 
He  has  since  filled  the  position,  making  a  creditable  record  as  a  public  official, 
his  colleagues  and  contemporaries  speaking  of  his  work  in  terms  of  deserved 
compliment.  At  the  same  time  he  continues  the  management  of  his  business 
affairs  and  the  capable  direction  of  his  interests  has  brought  to  him  a  substan- 
tial and  gratifying  measure  of  prosperity.  He  has  resided  in  Tularosa  for  a 
number  of  years  and  his  home  is  one  of  the  attractive  residences  of  the  town. 

O.  W.  MILLER,  MJ>. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Miller,  physician  and  surgeon,  practicing  at  Tularosa,  was  bom 
at  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1876,  a  son  of  Jasper  W. 
and  Nan  C.  (Lanpher)  Miller.  The  father  devoted  his  life  to  merchandising 
and  his  fellow  townsmen,  appreciative  of  his  worth  and  public  spirit,  called 
him  to  office  so  that  he  served  as  county  clerk  in  Missouri  for  a  number  of 
years,  discharging  his  duties  with  notable  promptness  and  fidelity.  When  death 
called  him  in  February,  1907,  the  community  in  which  he  lived  mourned  the 
loss  of  a  valued  and  representative  citixen.  His  widow  still  survives  and  yet 
makes  her  home  in  Missouri. 

O.  W.  Miller  obtained  a  public  and  high  school  education  in  his  native 
county  and  afterward  entered  the  State  Normal  School,  from  which  in  due 
time  he  was  graduated.  He  thus  laid  in  liberal  literary  training  a  broad 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  superstructure  of  his  professional  knowl- 
edge. Having  determined  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  his 
life  work,  he  became  a  student  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
St  Louis  and  was  graduated  therefrom  on  the  11th  of  April,  1900.  He  after- 
ward served  as  interne  in  the  smallpox  department  of  the  City  Hospital  and 
t^us  put  his  theoretioal  training  to  a  practical  test.  He  has  ever  been  a  close 
student  of  his  profession,  constantly  broadening  his  knowledge  by  reading 
and  investigation.  He  first  practiced  in  St.  Louis  and  during  his  residence 
there  was  local  physician  for  the  American  Casualty  Company.  On  the  1st 
of  May,  1901,  he  arrived  in  Alamogordo  and  was  physician  for  the  El  Paso 
Northwestern,  now  the  El  Paso  &  Southweetem  Bailroad  Company,  for  nine 
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years.  He  afterward  took  up  the  work  of  the  Tubercular  Hospital  there,  eon- 
tmiiing  in  that  oonnectiou  for  sixteen  months,  at  the  end  of  wliieh  time  he 
went  to  DoloreSy  in  Old  Mexico,  as  physician  for  a  mining  company.  There 
he  continued  until  September,  1915,  when  he  came  to  Tularosa,  nnce  which 
time  he  has  enjoyed  a  good  practice  here.  His  professional  experience  has 
been  broad  and  varied,  bringing  him  wide  knowledge,  and  his  ability  has  con- 
stantly increased.  He  belongs  to  the  County,  to  the  State  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Associations  and  through  reading  their  journals  and  through 
attendance  at  their  sessions  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  advanced  thought  of 
the  profession.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  with  Mexico  he  was  chased 
out  of  the  country  by  Villa's  troops  and  lost  all  that  he  had. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1900,  Dr.  Miller  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Helen  May  Zahn.  The  doctor  is  much  interested  in  politics,  not  as  an  office 
seeker  but  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  who  believes  in  the  election  of  capable 
men  to  administer  public  affairs.  He  stands  for  all  that  is  most  worth  while 
in  conmiunity  life  and  cooperates  in  all  the  well  defined  plans  and  measures 
which  are  bringing  about  the  substantial  development  of  his  city  and  state. 
Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 

EDWIN  MECHEM 

Edwin  Mechem,  an  attorney  practicing  in  Alamogordo,  was  bom  in  Ottawa, 
Kansas,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1878,  a  son  of  Homer  0.  and  Martha  S.  (Dav- 
enport) Mechem.  The  father  is  an  attorney  and  he  and  his  wife  are  now  resi- 
dents of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

Edwin  Mechem  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city  to  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  re- 
moval to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  He  was  there  graduated  from  the  high  school 
and  from  1899  until  1901  he  was  a  student  in  the  State  University  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  He  studied  law  for  two  years  in  his  father's  office  and  he  spent  the 
years  1902  and  1903  in  the  law  department  of  the  Michigan  State  University 
at  Ann  Arbor.  In  June,  1903,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Arkansas 
bar  at  Fort  Smith  and  there  followed  his  profession  until  be  came  to  New 
Mexico  on  the  4th  of  June,  1911,  settling  in  Alamogordo.  He  is  now  local 
attorney  in  New  Mexico  for  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  ft  Pacific  and  for  the 
El  Paso  ft  Southwestern  Bailroad  Companies,  for  the  Alamogordo  Lumber 
Company,  the  Alamogordo  Improvement  Company,  the  Alamogordo  Water 
Works  Company  and  the  Alamogordo  Light  ft  Power  Company. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1907,  Mr.  Mechem  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Eunice  Leard,  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  by  whom  he  has  three  children,  Dav- 
enport, Jesse  and  Edwin  Leard.  Mr.  Mechem  gives  his  political  allegiance  to 
the  republican  party,  while  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Masons,  be- 
longing to  the  blue  lodge  and  the  chapter  of  the  latter  organization.  He  is  in- 
terested in  public  affairs  and  was  a  candidate  for  congress  when  in  Arkansas 
in  1908.    He  served  as  sergeant  in  Company  C,  First  Arkansas  Volunteer  In- 
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fantry,  during  the  Spanish-American  war  in  1898.  He  stands  for  progress 
and  improvement  in  the  southwest  and  his  efforts  are  attended  with  substan- 
tial results  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  the  state  in  which  he  lives. 

CHARLES  E.  MITCHELL 

With  the  substantial  development  of  Alamogordo  and  that  section  of  the 
state  Charles  E.  Mitchell  is  closely  and  prominently  identified,  being  now  pres- 
ident of  the  Alamogordo  State  Bank.  He  is  a  man  of  enterprise,  of  keen 
sagacity  and  sound  judgment  and  he  never  stops  short  of  the  attainment  of 
success  if  it  can  be  won  by  persistent  and  honorable  effort.  A  native  of  Hli- 
nois,  he  was  born  in  Harrisburg  on  the  1st  of  March,  1872,  and  is  a  son  of  Dr. 
J.  W.  and  Emma  S.  (Mayville)  Mitchell.  His  father,  who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  is  still  living  in  Illinois. 

Charles  E.  Mitchell  was  educated  in  private  schools  and  in  Notre  Dame 
University  at  Notre  Dame,  Indiana.  He  also  attended  the  Cheshire  Military 
Academy  at  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  and  was  graduated  therefrom.  In  his  youth- 
ful days  he  assisted  his  father  in  his  of&ce  but  in  1901  left  home  and  came  to 
New  Mexico,  making  his  way  to  the  Southwest  on  account  of  his  wife's  health. 
He  became  president  of  the  Citizens  National  Bank  upon  its  organization  in 
1906  and  afterward  liquidated  that  bank  and  purchased  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  became  president.  This  in  time  was  succeeded  by  the 
Alamogordo  State  Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  president  since  he 
took  over  the  institution  in  1915.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  every 
phase  of  the  banking  business  and  his  well  directed  efforts  are  bringing  sub- 
stantial success  to  the  undertaking.  He  carefully  safeguards  the  interests  of 
depositors  as  well  as  of  stockholders  and  he  tempers  progressiveness  with  a 
wise  conservatism.  In  addition  to  his  banking  interests  at  Alamogordo  he  is 
president  of  the  San  Simon  Valley  Bank  of  Arizona  and  of  the  Miners  &  Mer- 
chants Bank  of  Ajo,  Arizona.  He  also  owns  ranch  property,  and  the  extent 
and  importance  of  his  interests  and  investments  place  him  with  the  leading 
business  men  of  his  part  of  the  state. 

In  1899  Mr.  Mitchell  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bodenberry, 
of  Washington,  Indiana,  by  whom  he  has  a  daughter,  Edith.  In  his  political 
views  he  is  independent,  supporting  men  and  measures  rather  than  party. 
In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Protestant,  while  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Masons,  belonging  to  the  commandery.  He  is  much  interested  in  the  fratern- 
ity and  its  progress  and  he  stands  for  all  those  things  which  are  factors  in 
bringing  higher  standards  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community  at  large. 
His  has  been  a  well  spent  life  and  he  merits  and  receives  the  respect,  confi- 
dence and  good  will  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 

E.  D.  McKINLEY,  M.D. 

Dr.  E.  D.  McKinley,  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery in  Alamogordo,  was  qualified  for  professional  duties  by  thorough  train- 
irg  and  now  concentrates  his  efforts  in  marked  measure  upon  his  work.  He 
was  bom  in  Athens  county,  Ohio,  October  30,  1876,  a  son  of  Henry  and 
Hannah   (Hixson)  McKinley.    The  father,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  agri- 
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cultural  pursuits,  is  now  liying  in  Jaeksonville,  Ohio.  The  son  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  was  reared  to  the  occupation  of  farming,  early  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  tilling  the  soil  and  caring  for  the 
crops.  In  earlj  manhood  he  also  took  up  the  occupation  of  teaching,  which 
he  followed  for  three  years,  and  he  then  began  the  study  of  medicine,  hoping 
to  make  its  practice  his  life  work.  He  spent  one  year  in  study  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  finished  his  course  in  Indianapolis,  where  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1904.  He  did  interne  work  at  the  college  dispensary  and  thus 
gained  valuable  experience  and  knowledge.  He  first  entered  upon  practice  at 
Atlanta,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  from  1904  until  1906.  In  the  latter 
year  he  came  to  New  Mexico  and  soon  afterward  resumed  active  practice  and 
is  now  conducting  the  Alamogordo  Sanatorium  for  tubercular  patients,  having 
accommodations  for  about  twenty.  He  has  made  a  close  study  of  this  disease 
and  is  familiar  with  the  most  advanced  scientific  methods  employed  in  its 
treatment.  His  sanatorium  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  care  of  those  suf- 
fering from  tubercular  trouble  and  under  his  guidance  many  have  been  re- 
stored to  health. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1906,  Dr.  McKinley  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Effie  Howard,  by  whom  he  has  three  children,  Don  Carlos,  Kathryn.  L., 
and  Eber  D.  The  mother  is  a  devoted  and  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist 
church.  Dr.  McKinley  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democracy,  while 
fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  FellowB  and  the 
Masons,  belonging  to  the  blue  lodge  and  the  chapter  of  the  latter  organization. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Alamogordo,  of  which  he  is  now 
serving  as  president,  and  in  this  connection  he  is  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
improve  conditions  in  the  city,  to  extend  its  trade  relations  and  promote  its 
municipal  welfare.  Professionally  he  is  connected  with  the  County,  State,  and 
American  Medical  Associations  and  therefore  does  not  lag  behind  in  the  slight- 
est degree  in  that  progressiveness  which  has  characterized  the  work  of  the  med- 
ical fraternity  in  the  last  few  decades.  He  employs  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  and  thorough  investigation  in  his  chosen  life  work  and  the  results  which 
he  has  secured  are  most  gratifying. 

G.  J.  WOLFINGER 

Among  the  enterprises  which  contribute  to  the  development  of  Alamogordo 
is  the  mercantile  establishment  of  G.  J.  Wolfinger,  a  dealer  in  dry  goods  and 
men's  furnishings.  He  was  bom  in  Webster  City,  Iowa,  August  17,  1859, 
and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Catherine  Wolfinger.  The  father  also  devoted  his 
life  to  merchandising,  which  he  carried  on  in  Webster  City,  Iowa,  and  in  1872 
removed  to  Fort  Dodge,  where  he  was  prominent  in  public  affairs,  being  called 
to  the  office  of  county  auditor,  which  position  he  filled  for  six  years.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  Fort  Dodge. 

Spending  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof,  G.  J.  Wolfinger  atr 
tended  the  public  and  high  schools  of  his  native  city  but  has  also  learned 
many  valuable  lessons  in  the  school  of  experience.  He  left  home  in  1888  and 
removed  to  San  Antonio,  New  Mexico,  where  he  purchased  a  half  interest  in 
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the  A.  H.  Hilton  Mercantile  Company,  being  associated  with  that  business  as 
part  owner  for  ten  years.  He  then  sold  out  and  removed  to  El  Paso,  Texas, 
where  he  continued  for  a  short  time,  and  in  1900  he  removed  to  Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico,  where  he  established  the  business  which  he  is  now  conducting. 
He  carries  a  large  and  attractive  line  of  dry  goods  and  men's  furnishings,  his 
store  being  well  equipped  and  tastefully  arranged,  while  his  reasonable  prices 
and  honorable  dealing  commend  him  to  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  is  also  interested  in  k  large  store  in  Las  Cruces,  in  which  he  is  a 
partner  with  two  young  men  whom  he  has  trained  in  business.  In  his  mercantile 
interests  he  manifests  a  spirit  of  initiative  and  of  enterprise  and  in  his  entire 
business  career  he  has  known  no  such  word  as  fail. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1891,  Mr.  Wolfinger  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Caroline  L.  Bursum,  by  whom  he  has  a  son,  Louis  F.,  bom  September  3, 
1894,  in  Socorro.  Mrs.  Wolfinger  is  a  devoted  and  consistent  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Wolfinger  is  a  democrat  in  his  political  views  but 
never  places  the  general  welfare  before  partisanship.  He  is  prominent  in  fra- 
ternal circles,  being  a  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Knight  of  Pythias  and  the 
last  named  organization  he  has  represented  in  the  grand  lodge.  While  a 
successful  merchant,  his  activities  along  other  lines  have  been  of  value  and 
worth  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  now  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  having  occupied 
that  position  since  1909,  during  which  period  he  has  been  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing many  improvements  made  at  the  school.  He  is  much  interested  in  this 
unfortunate  class  and  is  putting  forth  every  effort  to  promote  their  welfare 
and  advance  their  interests  and  happiness  by  widening  the  scope  of  their 
activities  and  bringing  them  into  touch  with  modem  thought  and  pro- 
gress. Mr.  Wolfinger  may  be  said  to  be  a  man  in  whom  business  ability 
balances  up  with  broad  humanitarianism.  His  life,  well  spent,  has  been 
fraught  with  good  to  others  and  even  in  his  business  career  success  has  not 
been  his  sole  object,  for  his  interests  prove  an  element  in  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  communities  in  which  he  operates  and  he  has  always  been  willing 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  struggling  to  rise  in  a  commercial 
way. 

F.  M.  MAXWELL 

F.  M.  Maxwell,  filling  the  office  of  county  assessor  in  Otero  county  and  a 
well  known  resident  of  that  county,  is  a  native  son  of  the  Southwest,  his  birth 
having  occurred  at  Tularosa,  Otero  county,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1879,  his  par- 
ents being  6.  W.  and  Carmen  (Carion)  Maxwell.  The  father  was  a  farmer 
and  stockman  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  living  in  Tularosa,  New  Mexico. 
After  considerable  connection  with  agricultural  and  stock  raising  interests  he 
turned  his  attention  in  other  directions  and  built  the  first  smelter  at  Silver  City. 
In  pioneer  times  he  was  a  freighter  from  New  Mexico  to  Kansas  City,  making 
the  long  trip  with  ox  teams  across  the  country  between  those  points  at  a  period 
when  such  work  was  fraught  with  considerable  danger  of  Indian  attack  and 
also  involved  many  hardships.    He  can  relate  many  interesting  incidents  of  the 
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early  days  and  is  one  of  the  well  known  and  honored  pioneer  residents  of 
New  Mezieo. 

In  the  acquirement  of  his  education  F.  M.  Maxwell  attended  the  public 
schools  at  Las  Graces  and  the  agricultural  college,  and  when  his  textbooks  were 
put  aside  he  turned  his  attention  to  merchandising  at  La  Lus.  He  later  was 
engaged  along  mercantile  lines  in  Tularosa  and  was  with  the  store  of  the 
Tularso  Copper  CSompany  at  Bent,  in  the  capacity  of  manager,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  county  assessor  in  1911  for  a  five  years'  term.  He  has 
made  such  an  excellent  record  in  office  that  he  has  been  urged  to  again  stand 
for  the  position  and  is  once  more  a  candidate.  His  political  allegiance  has 
always  been  given  to  the  republican  party,  which  finds  in  him  a  stalwart  cham- 
pion. Aside  from  his  official  duties  and  mercantile  interests  he  is  interested  in 
farming  in  Otero  county. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1912,  Mr.  Maxwell  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Bertha  Eisenberg,  by  whom  he  has  a  son,  Frank,  Jr.,  born  April  17,  1913,  in 
Alamogordo.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  a  devout  communicant  of  the  Catholic  church, 
while  his  wife  is  a  Presbyterian.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  well  known  in  his  part  of 
the  state  as  a  man  of  worth,  progressive  in  citizenship  and  reliable  in  business. 
Over  his  official  record  there  falls  no  shadow  of  wrong  or  suspicion  of  evil  and 
wherever  he  is  known  men  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  kindly  regard. 

J.  J.  DALE 

J.  J.  Dale,  cashier  of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Tularosa,  is  one  of  the  citizens 
that  Indiana  has  furnished  to  the  Southwest,  his  birth  having  occurred  at 
Cambridge,  that  state,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1875.  His  parents  were  William 
and  Salina  (Meredith)  Dale,  the  former  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Home  Guard  and  was  always  a  stal- 
wart advocate  of  the  Union  cause.    Both  he  and  his  wife  have  now  passed  away 

J.  J.  Dale  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state,  which  he  at- 
tended to  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  Since  that  time  he  has  learned  many  valu- 
able lessons  in  the  school  of  experience  and  has  been  able  to  correctly  value 
not  only  his  own  capacities  and  powers  but  those  things  which  go  to  make 
up  life's  contacts  and  experiences.  When  a  youth  of  fifteen  he  took  up  black- 
smithing  under  the  direction  of  his  father  and  worked  at  the  trade  for  three 
years.  He  afterward  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Indiana,  conducting  a 
store  at  Cambridge  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  removed  to 
Texas,  where  he  remained  for  a  brief  period.  He  then  came  to  New  Mexico 
settling  near  Cloudcrof t  upon  a  ranch,  and  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  for 
six  years.  In  1909  he  came  to  Tularosa  and  in  May,  1912,  aided  in  organizing 
the  First  State  Bank,  of  which  he  has  since  been  the  cashier,  proving  a  com- 
petent, courteous,  obliging  and  popular  official.  The  business  of  the  bank  con- 
tinues to  increase  with  the  development  of  the  country,  for  the  citiaens  of  the 
community  have  learned  that  the  bank  wiU  cooperate  with  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of 
depositors.  The  bank  owns  the  brick  building  which  it  occupies  and  which 
was  erected  in  1915. 
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In  Deoember,  1900,  Mr.  Dale  was.  united  in  marriage  at  doudcroft^  New 
MezieOy  to  Mies  MaliBiia  Holden  and  they  have  three  chUdren,  Lilly,  Buth,  and 
Louise.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  are  Protestants  in  religious  faith,  while  his  politi- 
cal belief  is  that  of  the  democratic  party.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  and  the  Bed  Men  and  in  his  life  exemplifies  the 
spirit  upon  which  these  organizations  rest,  a  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  and 
charity.  He  is  much  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  roads  and  he  stands  for  all  those  forces  which  make  for  the 
benefit  and  upbuilding  of  the  community,  lending  active  aid  and  cooperation 
where  plans  are  formed  to  further  public  progress. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
Quay  County 

QUAY  county/**  lying  south  of  the  Dry  Cimarron  route  of 
the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  was  not  known  to  the  Americans 
until  1820.    All  of  this  region,  however,  was  known  to  the 
Spaniards  in  the  ISth,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,  and  during  the 

iMThe  ooanty  was  created  by  act  of  the  territorial  legialatare  approved 
February  28,  1903,  New  Mesrieo  BeBtUm  Laws,  1903,  elu  8.  The  origiiuil 
boundaries  were:  *  *  Ck)TnineTieing  at  the  southwest  comer  of  township  five 
north,  range  twenty-seven  east  ox  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian;  thmce 
north  along  the  range  line  between  townships  twenty-siz  and  twenty-seven  east, 
to  a  point  of  intersection  with  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Pablo  Montoya 
Grant;  thence  along  the  south  boundary  of  the  said  grant  to  its  intersection 
with  the  township  line  between  townships  eleven  and  twelve  north;  thenee 
along  said  township  line  between  townships  eleven  and  twelve  nortii  to  its 
intersection  with  the  southeast  comer  of  San  Mi^el  county;  thence  north  along 
said  east  boundary  of  San  Miguel  county  to  its  intersection  with  the  third 
standard  parallel  north;  thence  east  along  said  third  standard  paraUel  north 
to  its  intersection  with  the  Texas-New  Menco  boundary  line;  thence  south  along 
the  Texas-New  Mexico  boundary  line  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  with  the 
first  standard  parallel  north  (projecting  eastward) ;  thence  west  along  the 
first  standard  parallel  north  to  southwest  comer  of  township  five  north  range 
twenty-seven  east,  to  the  point  of  beginning." 

These  boundaries  were  changed  by  legislative  enactment  in  1907,  New 
Mexico  Session  Laws,  1907,  ch.  62,  whereby  a  part  of  Union  county  was  added 
to  Quay  county,  the  description  being:  "All  that  portion  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  now  included  in  the  county  of  Union  beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
westerly  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Texas  between  townships  17  and  18; 
thence  west  on  the  line  between  townships  17  and  18  to  the  intersection  between 
ranges  33  and  34;  thence  south  on  the  line  between  ranges  33  and  34  to  the 
nortiiwesterly  boundary  line  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island 
and  £1  Paso  Bailroad;  thence  southwesterly  along  the  northwMterly  boundary 
'line  of  said  right  of  way  of  said  railroad  to  the  dividing  line  between  town- 
ships 13  and  14;  thence  west  on  the  dividing  line  between  townships  13  and  14 
to  the  eastern  >  boundary  line  of  the  Baca  Location  No.  2,  the  same  being  the 
eastern  boundary  line  of  the  county  of  San  Miguel  according  to  the  United 
States  official  survey;  also  all  that  portion  of  tiie  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
now  included  in  the  county  of  San  Miguel  lyi^  immediately  north  and  ad- 
joining the  County  of  Quay  and  south  of  the  Baca  Location  No.  2  and  the 
Pablo  Montoya  Grant,  is.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  attached  to  and  shall  here- 
after constitute  a  part  of  the  Cbunty  of  Quay  in  this  Territory." 

When  the  county  of  Curry  was  created,  the  southern  boundary  of  Quay 
county  was  changed;  see  New  Mexico  Session  Laws,  1909,  ch.  6. 

The  county  received  its  name  from  Matthew  S.  Quay,  a  senator  from  the 
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19th  century  was  the  favored  hnntiiig  range  for  Mexican  and  In- 
dian alike.  The  first  American  army  officers  to  visit  the  locality 
was  a  detachment  belonging  to  the  party  of  Major  S.  H.  Long,  who 
was  in  command  of  an  expedition  which  left  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, early  in  April,  1819,  on  board  a  small  steamboat  called  the 
** Western  Engineer.""*  Long's  party  descended  the  Ohio  river 
to  its  mouth,  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  up  that  river  to  old  Council  Bluffs,  the  main  body  of  the 
party  wintering  at  what  was  known  as  ''Engineer's  Cantonment." 
In  June  of  the  following  year  Long  left  this  place  and  proceeding 
nearly  west  reached  the  Platte  river,  passing  the  Qrand  Pawnee 
villages.  They  then  crossed  the  river  and  took  a  course  nearly 
south,  striking  the  Platte  about  forty  miles  below  Fort  Kearney, 
Nebraska.  Then  they  followed  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  as  far 
as  the  forks,  crossing  both  of  them  and  traveling  up  the  right  bank 
of  the  south  fork  to  the  place  where  the  river  escaped  from  the 
Rocky  mountains.  They  then  examined  these  mountains  from  the 
south  fork  of  the  Platte  to  the  Arkansas  river;  they  followed  up 
the  Arkansas  to  the  Orand  Canyon  where  it  comes  out  of  the  moun- 
tains. His  command  was  here  divided  at  a  place  located  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Bent's  Fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
now  known  as  Fountain  river  in  Colorado.  One  detachment  under 
Major  Bell  explored  the  Arkansas  to  Fort  Smith.  The  other,  under 
Major  Long,  left  the  Arkansas  and  traveled  in  a  direction  a  little 
east  of  south  to  strike  the  sources  of  the  Bed  river  and  explore  that 
stream  to  its  mouth.  They,  however,  took  the  Canadian  for  the 
Red  river  and  did  not  discover  their  mistake  until  they  reached  the 
Arkansas.  ''On  separating  from  Captain  Bell,"  says  Major  Long, 
"the  detachment  under  my  direction  proceeded  southwardly  in 
view  of  the  mountains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  creek,  having  a  southwardly  course,  which  we  took  to  be 

state  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the  later  years  of  this  senator's  career,  while 
New  Mexico  was  yet  a  territory,  he  jocosely  claimed  to  represent  New  Mexico 
in  the  United  States  senate.  He  was  always  very  friendly  to  the  territory  and 
exercised  his  great  influence  with  the  entire  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  the 
house  of  representatives  whenever  anything  was  pending  before  that  body  in 
which  New  Mexico  or  its  delegate  in  congress,  William  H.  Andrews,  a  former 
Pennsylvanian,  was  interested. 

294  Account  of  An  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  BocJcy  Mountains  Per- 
formed in  the  years  1819,  1820.  A.  H.  Clark  Co.,  1905,  **  Early  Western 
Travels." 
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a  tributaiy  to  Bed  River.  Having  traveled  down  its  valley  about 
two  hundred  miles,  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Indians  of  the  nation 
of  Kaskaskias,  or  Bad  Hearts,  who  gave  us  to  understand  that  the 
stream  along  which  we  were  traveling  was  Red  River.  We  accord- 
ingly continued  our  march  down  the  river  several  hundred  miles 
further;  when,  to  our  no  small  disappointment,  we  discovered  that 
it  was  the  Canadian  of  the  Arkansas,  instead  of  Red  river,  that  we 
had  been  exploring.  Our  horses  being  nearly  worn  out  with  the 
fatigue  of  our  long  journey,  which  they  had  to  perform  bare^f ooted, 
and  the  season  being  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  retracing  our 
steps  and  going  again  in  quest  of  the  source  of  Red  river  with  the 
possibility  of  exploring  it  before  the  commencement  of  winter,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  give  over  the  enterprise  for  the  present, 
and  make  our  way  to  the  settlements  on  the  Arkansas.  We  were 
led  to  the  commission  of  this  mistake  in  consequence  of  our  not 
having  been  able  to  procure  a  guide  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
the  coimtry.  Our  only  dependence,  in  this  respect,  was  upon 
Pike's  map,  which  assigns  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Red  river  the 
apparent  locality  of  those  of  the  Canadian.  We  -continued  our 
march,  therefore,  and  arrived  at  Belle  Point  on  the  Arkansas  on 
the  13th  of  September  four  days  after  the  arrival  of  Captain  Bell 
and  his  party." 

Major  Long  after  leaving  the  Purgatoire  river  in  Colorado 
camped  upon  a  stream  which  he  thought  was  a  branch  of  the  Red 
river  but  which  in  truth  was  a  tributary  of  the  Canadian  branch  of 
the  Arkansas.  The  course  of  the  party  after  leaving  the  Purga- 
toire carried  them  east  of  that  portion  of  the  Canadian  which  flows 
south,  near  a  pass  of  the  mountains,  and  brought  them  to  a  creek 
flowing  into  the  Canadian  near  the  present  Texas  line.  A  stream 
in  this  locality,  presumably  the  one  descended,  has  been  named 
Major  Long's  creek,  but  it  is  believed  by  some  that  Major  Long  did 
not  follow  the  course  of  the  creek  which  bears  his  name.  Long's 
expedition  was  the  third  ineffectual  effort  of  our  government  to  dis- 
cover the  sources  of  Red  river.  The  sources  of  the  Red  river  lay 
near  the  Texas  boundary  in  the  Llano  Estacado,  south  of  the 
Canadian. 

In  1806,  Captain  Richard  Sparks  '^"  attempted  to  ascend  the  river 

S95  Beporis  of  ExploratUma  and  SurveySf  Ex.  Doc.  91,  33d  Gong.  2nd  Session. 
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but  was  stopped  by  Spanish  cavalry.  Lieutenant  Pike  *^  also  at- 
tempted to  find  the  source  of  the  Bed  river  '*^  but  mistook  for  the 
Bed  the  Arkansas,  and  afterwards  the  Bio  Grande.  The  Bed  river 
was  not  explored  to  its  source  by  American  officers  until  1852,  when 
it  was  ascended  by  a  party  under  Captain  Marcy  of  the  5th  In- 
fantry. Major  Long's  party  approached  within  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico.  The  Texas-Santa  Pe  *•*  ex- 
pedition of  1841  commanded  by  General  McLeod  is  believed  to  have 
explored  the  source  of  the  Bed  river.  In  1845,  Lieutenant  J.  W. 
Abert,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  William  G.  Peck,  having  been  de- 
tached at  Bent's  Fort  by  Captain  Fremont  with  instructions  to  ex- 
plore the  Canadian,  left  Bent's  Fort  on  the  15th  of  August  and 
traveled  down  the  Arkansas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Purgatoire,  thence 
up  that  stream  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles,  when  they  were 
forced  to  strike  westward  to  Timpas  creek  which  they  followed  to 
its  head.  They  then  came  to  the  Purgatoire  again  and  followed  it 
to  the  Baton  Pass,  taking  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail.    Through  this 

Obptain  Sparks  examined  the  river  from  its  mouth  as  far  np  as  the  Spanirii 
border.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  Spanish  force  very  mneh  superior  to  his  in 
numbers  and  prevented  from  going  further. 

so«  Op,  eit.  At  this  time  the  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  New  Spain 
was  not  definitely  agreed  upon  and  the  Americans  and  the  Spanish  each  main- 
tained troops  near  die  border  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  opposite  party. 
Burr's  schemes  were  also  agitating  the  public  mind  and  probably  increased 
the  suspicions  of  the  governments  of  both  nations. 

The  exploration  of  Bed  river  was  particularly  desirable  to  the  United  States 
as  being  part  of  a  proposed  boundary  line,  with  which  the  Spaniards  were 
probably  already  weU  informed.  Captain  Pike,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Sal- 
cedo,  dated  Natchitoches,  August  20,  1807,  says:  "If  the  continuation  of  an 
amicable  understanding  between  the  two  nations  is  an  object  of  estimation  in 
the  mind  of  your  exceuency,  the  final  demarcation  of  limits  must  be  considered 
as  the  first  great  step  to  be  taken  towards  its  accomplishment;  and  to  enable 
my  government  to  form  a  correct  idea  on  that  subject  it  was  requisite  they 
should  be  weU  acquainted  with  the  geographical  situation  of  the  heads  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Bed  rivers,  the  former  part  of  which  I  had  accomplished,  and 
could  with  all  ease  have  carried  the  remaining  part  into  execution  (after  dis- 
covering my  mistake  of  the  Bio  del  Norte  for  the  Bed  Biver)  had  I  been  per- 
mitted by  the  governor  of  New  Mexico." 

s»r  The  8p<mi9h  ArcMveM  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  ii  See  Archive  1856,  Bed 
Biver  Expedition,  July  16-October  8,  1806;  Archive  1854,  July  15,  1805;  Ar- 
chive 1992,  Santa  Fe,  June  2,  1806;  Melnires  Expedition  to  reconnoitre  Ar- 
kansas and  Colorado  rivers;  Archive  2022,  October  8,  1806;  Archive  2049,  April 
18,  1807. 

t^See  map  with  CaXluma'e  Correspandeneef  ed.  by  Annie  H.  Abel,  Wash- 
ington, 1915,  which  shows  the  route  from  Fort  Smith  to  Santa  Fe  as  well  as 
all  tiie  known  routes  and  surveys  of  1851.  See  also  Oalhoun's  notations  on 
map. 
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pass  they  reached  the  source  of  the  Canadian  and  followed  down 
the  banks  of  this  river  to  latitude  35  degrees  and  56  minutes.  In 
1849,  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Simpson  left  Fort  Smith  about  the  middle 
of  April,  struck  the  main  Canadian  river  at  Shawnee  town  opposite 
Edwards's  old  trading  house,  thence  kept  along  and  over  the  bluffs 
bordering  the  south  side  of  the  Canadian  as  far  as  Bocky  Dell  creek 
that  gradually  diverged  southwest  from  the  river  to  the  Tucumcari 
hills.  Continuing  west,  they  crossed  the  Gallinas  about  ten  miles 
above  its  mouth,  struck  Pecos  at  Anton  Chioo,  and  traveled  the 
usual  route  to  Oalisteo  by  way  of  Canon  Blanco  and  the  Lagunas, 
and  thence  north  to  Santa  Fe.***  In  1852,  Captain  B.  B.  Marcy, 
assisted  by  Brevet-Captain  Qeorge  B.  McClellan,  explored  the 
source  of  Bed  river  and  in  connection  with  this  exploration  made 
an  incursion  to  the  valley  of  the  Canadian* 

In  1853,  the  entire  Canadian  river  valley  in  what  is  now  Quay 
county  was  explored  by  Captain  A.  W.  Whipple.  In  1855  a  map 
of  this  country  was  made  by  Major  Carleton  from  data  obtained 
while  traversing  the  region  on  Indian  scouts. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  early  days  in  New  Mexico,  before  the 
buffalo  and  other  game  animals  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  march  of 
civilization,  for  large  parties  of  New  Mexicans  living  in  the  settle- 
ments extending  from  Taos  to  the  lower  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande 

t90  Thiji  expedition  left  Anstm,  TezM,  June  21,  1841.  The  entire  militaiy 
f oree  conristed  of  six  companies,  averaging  forty  men  eaeli.  There  waa  a  large 
wagon-train  containing  the  property  of  merchants  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition to  trade  at  muita  Fe.  The  whole  party  was  under  the  command  of 
General  Hu^  McLeod.  Leaving  Austin,  they  traveled  north,  crossed  the 
Brazos  at  the  Gross  Timbers,  and  then  turned  to  the  west  to  the  Big  Wichita 
which  they  thought  was  Bed  Biver.  They  reached  the  Uano  Estacado  at  the 
head  of  the  main  Bed  river.  The  party  was  here  divided  in  two  portions  — 
one  under  Colonel  Oooke  proceeding  rapidly  in  advance,  and  General  McLeod 
following  more  slowly  with  the  main  tram.  The  pioneers  of  the  advance  guard 
traveled  northwest  and  struck  the  Canadian  at  the  Arrovo  de  TrujUlo;  thence 
they  foUowed  up  its  valley  to  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  which  led  them  to 
Anton  Chico.  Some  Mexicans  were  sent  back  as  guides  to  Colonel  Oooke  and 
he  was  led  by  the  way  of  Tucumari  Hills  along  the  road  generally  followed  by 
the  emigrants  and  traders,  near  the  Canadian,  to  New  Mexico.  In  the  mean- 
time the  advance  party  was  made  prisoner  by  Captain  Damaso  Salazar,  as  also 
was  Colonel  Cooke  on  his  arrival  at  Anton  Chico.  While  imprisoned  at  San 
Miguel,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  Manuel  Armijo,  they  learned  that 
General  McLeod  and  his  entire  command  had  been  captured  at  Laguna  Colo- 
rada.  It  is  thought  that  this  was  the  first  expedition  to  visit  the  sources  of 
Bed  Biver  but  they  preserved  no  topographical  information.  See  ante,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  73-80,  for  full  account  of  this  expMliUon  and  the  treatment  of  the  captives 
by  Governor  Armijo. 
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to  visit  this  section  of  the  country  and  the  greaX  plains  lying  fur- 
ther to  the  east  and  north  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  Says  Dr. 
Gregg :  "^ 

Each  year  large  parties  of  New  Mexicans^  some  provided  with 
mules  and  asses,  others  with  carretets  or  truckle-carts  and  oxen, 
drive  out  into  these  prairies  to  procure  a  supply  of  buffalo  beef  for 
their  families.  They  hunt,  like  the  wild  Indians,  chiefly  on  horse- 
back, and  with  bow  and  arrow,  or  lance,  with  which  they  soon  load 
their  carts  and  mules.  They  find  no  difficulty  in  curing  their  meat 
even  in  mid-summer,  by  slicing  it  thin  and  spreading  or  suspending 
it  in  the  sun ;  or  if  in  haste,  it  is  slightly  barbecued.  During  the 
curing  operation  they  often  follow  the  Indian  practice  of  beating 
or  kneading  the  slices  with  their  feet,  which  they  contend  con- 
tributes to  its  preservation. 

Here  the  extraordinary  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  remarkably 
exemplified.  The  caravans  cure  meat  in  the  same  simple  manner, 
except  the  process  of  kneading.  A  line  is  stretched  from  comer 
to  comer  on  each  side  of  a  wagon-body  and  strung  with  slices  of 
beef,  which  remain  from  day  to  day  till  it  is  sufficiently  cured  to  be 
stacked  away.  This  is  done  without  salt,  and  it  very  rarely  putre- 
fies. In  truth,  as  blow-flies  are  unknown  here,  there  is  nothing  to 
favor  putrefaction.  While  speaking  of  filies,  I  might  as  well  remark, 
that,  after  passing  beyond  the  region  of  the  tall  grass,  between  the 
Miasouri  frontier  and  the  Arkansas  river,  the  horse-fly  is  also  un- 
known. Judging  from  the  prairies  on  our  border,  we  had  natural- 
ly anticipated  a  great  deal  of  mischief  from  these  brute-tormentors; 
in  which  we  were  very  agreeably  disappointed. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  meat-curing  operati(ma  While 
in  the  midst  of  the  buffalo  ranges,  travelers  usually  take  precauticm 
of  laying  up  a  supply  of  beef  for  exigencies  in  the  absence  of  the 
''prairie  cattle."  We  had  somewhat  neglected  this  provision  in 
time  of  abundance,  by  which  we  had  come  near  being  reduced  to 
extremities.  Caravans  sometimes  lie  by  a  day.  or  two  to  provide  a 
supply  of  meat ;  when  numbers  of  buffalo  are  slaughtered,  and  the 
flesh  ''jerked"  or  slightly  barbecued,  by  placing  it  upon  a  scaffold 

sooGregg's  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  Henry  G.  Langler,  8  Aster  House, 
1844.  Wi&  thifl  work  there  is  a  map  drawn  to  a  scale  of  nifty-Beven  miles  to 
the  hich,  which  embraces  the  conntrj  from  the  west  boundary  of  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Louisiana,  to  the  108th  meridian.  It  is  based  on  the  map  of 
Humboldt's  New  Spain,  that  of  Major  Long's  First  Expedition,  and  that  of 
the  road  surrey  of  J.  C.  Brown  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  with  such  corrections 
and  additions  as  Dr.  Gregg  >  own  observationB  suggested.  It  was  the  most 
useful  map  of  the  region  of  its  day.  The  book  is  an  interesting  and  valuable 
description  of  all  the  then  known  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  of  the  country 
along  the  routes  between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Santa  Fe  and  between  Santa 
Fe  and  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 
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over  a  fire.  The  same  method  is  resorted  to  by  Mexicans  when  the 
weather  is  too  damp  or  cloudy  for  the  meat  to  dry  in  the  open  air. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  "Bound  Mound,*'  '^^  a  beautiful 
round-topped  cone,  rising  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  by  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded.  We  were 
yet  at  least  three  miles  from  this  mound,  when  a  party  set  out  on 
foot  to  ascend  it,  in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
They  felt  confident  it  was  but  a  half  mile  off  —  at  most,  three  quar- 
ters; but  finding  the  distance  so  much  greater  than  they  had  an- 
ticipated, many  began  to  lag  behind,  and  soon  rejoined  the  wagons. 
The  optical  illusions  *^*  occasioned  by  the  rarified  and  transparent 
atmosphere  of  these  elevated  plains  are  often  truly  remarkable, 
affording  another  exemplification  of  its  purity.  One  would  almost 
fancy  hmiself  looking  through  a  spy-glass,  for  objects  frequently  ap- 
pear at  scarce  one-fourth  of  their  real  distance  —  frequently  much 
magnified,  and  more  especially  elevated.  I  have  often  seen  flocks 
of  antelopes  mistaken  for  droves  of  elks  or  wild  horses,  and  when 
at  a  great  distance,  even  for  horsemen;  whereby  frequent  alarms 
are  occasioned.  I  have  also  known  tufts  of  grass  or  weeds,  or  mere 
buffalo  bones  scattered  on  the  prairies,  to  stretch  upward  to  a  height 
of  several  feet,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  so  many  human 
beings.  Ravens  in  the  same  way  are  not  infrequently  taken  for  In- 
dians, as  well  as  for  buffalo;  and  a  herd  of  the  latter  upon  a  distant 
plain  often  appears  so  increased  in  bulk  that  they  would  be  mis- 
taken by  the  inexperienced  for  a  grove  of  trees.  This  is  usually 
attended  with  a  continual  waving  and  looming,  which  often  so 
writhe  and  distort  distant  objects  as  to  render  them  too  indistinct 
to  be  discriminated.  The  illusion  seems  to  be  occasioned  by  gaseous 
vapors  rising  from  the  ground  while  the  beaming  rays  of  the  sun 
are  darting  upon  it. 

But  the  most  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  perplexing 
phenomenon,  occasioned  by  optical  deception,  is  the  mirage,  or  as 
familiarly  called  upon  the  Prairies,  the  ''false  ponds."  Even  the 
experienced  traveler  is  often  deceived  by  these  upon  the  arid  plains, 
where  a  disappointment  is  most  severely  felt.  The  thirsty  traveler, 
after  jogging  for  hours  under  a  burning  sun,  at  length  espies  a 
pond  —  yes,  it  must  be  water  —  it  looks  too  natural  for  him  to  be 
mistaken.  He  quickens  his  pace,  enjoying  in  anticipation  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  refreshing  draught :  but  lo  I  as  he  approaches,  it  recedes  or 
entirely  disappears;  and  when  upon  its  apparent  site,  he  is  ready 
to  doubt  his  own  vision  —  he  finds  but  a  parched  plain  under  his 
feet  It  is  not  until  he  has  been  thus  a  dozen  times  deceived,  that 
he  is  willing  to  relinquish  the  pursuit:  and  then,  perhaps,  when  he 

801  AnUf  ToL  il.  p.  128. 
^f^Ante,  vol.  ii,  p.  128,  note  88. 
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really  does  see  a  pond,  he  will  pajss  it  unezaminedy  for  fear  of  an- 
other disappointment. 

The  philosophy  of  these  ''false  ponds"  seems  generally  not  well 
understood.  They  have  usually  been  attributed  to  refraction,  by 
which  a  section  of  the  bordering  sl^  would  appear  below  the  hori- 
zon ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  effect  of  reflection, 
upon  a  gas  emanating  perhaps  from  the  sun  scorched  earth  and 
vegetable  matter.  Or  it  may  be  that  a  surcharge  of  carbonic  acid, 
precipitated  upon  the  flats  and  sinks  of  those  plains,  by  the  action 
of  the  sun,  pnxluces  the  effect  At  least,  it  appears  of  sufKcient 
density,  when  viewed  very  obliquely,  to  reflect  the  objects  beyond ; 
and  thus  the  opposite  sky  being  reflected  in  a  pond  of  gas,  gives  the 
appearance  of  water.  As  a  proof  that  it  is  the  effect  of  reflection, 
I  have  often  observed  the  distant  trees  and  hilly  protuberances 
which  project  above  the  horizon  beyond,  distinctly^  inverted  in  the 
''pond;"  whereas,  were  it  the  result  of  refraction,  these  would  ap- 
pear erect,  only  cast  below  the  surface.  Indeed,  many  are  the  sin- 
gular atmospheric  phenomena  observable  upon  the  plains,  which 
would  afford  a  field  of  interesting  research  for  the  curious  natural 
philosopher. 

At  last,  some  of  the  most  persevering  of  our  advaiturers  suc- 
ceeded in  ascending  the  summit  of  the  Bound  Mound,  which  com- 
mands a  full  and  advantageous  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
in  some  directions  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more. 
Looking  southward  a  varied  country  is  seen,  of  hiUs,  plains,  mounds, 
and  sandy  undulations;  but  on  the  whole  northern  side,  extensive 
plains  spread  out,  studded  occasionally  with  vari^^ted  peaks  and 
ridges.  Far  beyond  these,  to  the  north-westward,  and  low  in  the 
horizon  a  silvery  stripe  appears  upon  an  azure  base,  resembling  a 
list  of  chalk-white  clouds.  This  is  the  perennially  snow-capped 
summit  of  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

These  immense  bordering  plains,  and  even  the  hills  with  which 
they  are  interspersed,  are  wholly  destitute  of  timber,  except  a 
chance  scattering  tree  upon  the  margins  of  the  bluffs  and  ravines, 
which  but  scantily  serves  to  variegate  the  landscape.  Not  even  a 
buffalo  was  now  to  be  seen  to  relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
scene ;  although  at  some  seasons,  and  particularly  in  the  fall,  these 
prairies  are  literally  strewed  with  herds  of  this  animal.  Then 
"thousands  and  tens  of  thousands"  might  at  times  be  seen  from  this 
eminence.  But  the  buffalo  is  a  migratory  animal,  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  prairies  where  they  are  generally  so  very  abundant, 
we  sometimes  travel  for  days  without  seeing  a  single  one;  though 
no  signs  of  hunter  or  Indian  can  be  discovered.  To  say  the  truth, 
however,  I  have  never  seen  them  anywhere  upon  the  prairies  so 
abundant  as  some  travelers  have  represented  —  in  dense  masses, 
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darkening  the  whole  country.  I  have  only  found  them  in  scattered 
herds,  of  a  few  scores,  hundreds,  or  sometimes  thousands  in  each, 
and  were  in  the  greatest  numbers,  dispersed  far  and  wide;  but 
with  large  intervals  between.  Yet  they  are  very  sensibly  and  rap- 
idly decreasing.  There  is  a  current  notion  that  the  whites  frighten 
them  away;  but,  I  would  ask,  where  do  they  go  tof  To  be  sure,  to 
use  a  hunter's  phrase,  they  ' 'frighten  a  few  of  them  out  of  their 
skins;"  yet  for  every  one  killed  by  the  whites,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, perhaps  a  thousand,  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  savages.  For 
these,  however,  there  is  truly  "nowhere  to  flee;"  for  they  follow 
them  wheresoever  they  go;  while  the  poor  brutes  instinctively  leam 
to  avoid  the  fixed  establishments,  and,  to  some  degree,  the  regular 
traveling  routes  of  the  whites. 

As  the  caravan  was  passing  under  the  northern  base  of  the 
Bound  Mound,  it  presented  a  very  fine  and  imposing  spectacle  to 
those  who  were  upon  its  summit.  The  wagons  marched  slowly  in 
four  parallel  columns,  but  in  broken  lines,  often  at  intervals  of 
many  rods  between.  The  unceasing  "crack,  crack"  of  the  wagon- 
ers' whips,  resembling  the  frequent  reports  of  distant  guns,  almost 
made  one  believe  that  a  skirmish  was  actually  taking  place  between 
two  hostile  parties;  and  a  hostile  engagement  it  virtually  was  to  the 
poor  brutes,  at  least;  for  the  merciless  application  of  the  whip 
would  sometimes  make  the  blood  spurt  from  their  sides  —  and  that 
often  without  any  apparent  motive  of  the  wanton  carrettierif  other 
than  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  flourishing  and  loud  popping  of 
their  lashes. 

The  rear  wagons  are  usually  left  without  a  guard;  for  all  the 
loose  horsemen  incline  to  be  ahead,  where  they  are  to  be  seen  mov- 
ing in  scattered  groups,  sometimes  a  mile  or  more  in  advance.  As 
our  camp  was  pitched  but  a  mile  west  of  the  Bound  Mound,  those 
who  lingered  upon  its  summit  could  have  an  interesting  view  of  the 
evolutions  of  "forming"  the  wagons,  in  which  the  drivers  by  this 
time  had  become  very  expert  When  marching  four  abreast  the  two 
exterior  lines  spread  out  and  then  meet  at  the  front  angle ;  while  the 
two  inner  lines  keep  dose  together  until  they  reach  the  point  of  the 
rear  angle,  when  they  wheel  suddenly  out  and  close  with  the  hinder 
ends  of  the  other  two;  thus  systematically  concluding  a  right-lined 
quadrangle,  with  a  gap  left  at  the  rear  corner  for  the  introduction 
of  the  animals. 

Our  encampment  was  in  a  beautiful  plain,  but  without  water,  of 
which,  however,  we  had  had  a  good  supply  at  noon.  Our  cattie,  as 
was  the  usual  custom,  after  having  grazed  without  for  a  few  hours, 
were  now  shut  up  in  the  pen  of  the  wagons.  Our  men  were  all 
wrapt  in  peaceful  slumber,  except  the  guard,  who  kept  their  silent 
watch  around  the  encampmoit;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  about  the 
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ominous  hour  of  midnight,  a  tremendous  uproar  was  heard,  which 
caused  every  man  to  start  in  terror  from  his  blanket  couch,  with 
arms  in  hand.  Some  animal,  it  appeared,  had  taken  fright  at  a 
dog  and  by  a  sudden  start,  set  all  around  him  in  violent  motion ; 
the  panic  spread  simultaneously  throughout  the  pen ;  and  a  scene 
of  rattle,  dash,  and  'Numbering"  ensued,  which  far  surpassed 
every  thing  we  had  yet  witnessed.  A  general  '^stampede''  {estam- 
pida^  as  the  Mexicans  say)  was  the  result.  Notwithstanding  the 
wagons  were  tightly  bound  together,  wheel  to  wheel,  with  ropes  or 
chains,  and  several  stretched  across  the  gaps  at  the  comers  of  the 
corral,  the  oxen  soon  burst  their  way  out;  and  though  mostly  yoked 
in  pairs,  they  went  scampering  over  the  plains,  as  though  Tarn 
O'Shanter's  ''cutty-sark"  Nannie  had  been  at  their  tails.  All  at- 
tempts to  stop  them  were  vain ;  for  it  would  require ' '  Auld  Clootie ' ' 
himself  to  check  the  headway  of  a  drove  of  oxen  when  once  thor- 
oughly frightened.  Early  the  following  morning  we  made  active 
exertions  to  get  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  teams  to  start  the  cara- 
van. At  Rock  Creek,  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  we  were 
joined  by  those  who  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  stock.  All  the  oxen 
were  found,  except  some  half  a  dozen,  which  were  never  recovered. 
No  mules  were  lost ;  a  few  that  had  broken  loose  were  speedily  re- 
taken. The  fact  is  that  though  mules  are  generally  easiest  scared, 
oxen  are  decidedly  the  worst  when  once  started.  The  principal  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter  in  this  respect,  is,  that  Indians  have  but  little 
inducement  to  steal  them,  and  therefore  few  attempts  would  be 
made  upon  a  caravan  of  oxen. 

We  were  now  entering  a  region  of  rough,  and  in  some  places, 
rocky  road,  as  the  streams  which  intervene  from  this  to  the  moun- 
tains are  all  bordered  with  fine  sandstone.  These  rugged  passes 
acted  very  severely  upon  our  wagons,  as  the  wheels  were  by  this 
time  becoming  loose  and  ''shackling"  from  the  shrink  of  the  wood 
occasioned  by  the  extreme  dryness  and  rarity  of  this  elevated  atmo- 
sphere. The  spokes  of  some  were  beginning  to  reel  in  the  hubs  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  brace  them  with  ' '  false  spokes, ' '  firmly 
bound  with  ''buffalo  tug."  On  some  occasions,  the  wagon  tires 
have  become  so  loose  upon  the  felloes  as  to  tumble  off  while  travel- 
ing. The  most  effective  mode  of  tightening  slackened  tires  (at 
least  that  most  practiced  on  the  plains,  as  there  is  rarely  a  portable 
forge  in  a  company)  is  by  driving  strips  of  hoop-iron  around  be- 
tween the  tire  and  felloe  —  simple  wedges  of  wood  are  sometimes 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  iron.  During  halts  I  have  seen  a 
dozen  wheels  being  repaired  at  the  same  time,  occasioning  such  a 
ditter-datter  of  hammers,  that  one  would  almost  fancy  himself  in  a 
ship-yard. 

Emerging  from  this  region  of  asperities,  we  soon  passed  the 
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''Point  of  Bocks, "^®*  as  a  diminutive  spur  projecting  trom  the 
north  is  called,  at  the  foot  of  which  springs  a  channing  little  fount 
of  a  river.  This  is  but  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  tiie  principal 
mountains,  along  whose  border  similar  detached  ridges  and  lulls 
are  frequently  to  be  seen.  The  next  day,  having  descended  from 
the  table  plain,  we  reached  the  principal  branch  of  the  Canadian 
river,  which  is  here  but  a  rippling  brook,  hardly  a  dozen  paces  in 
width,  though  eighty  miles  from  its  source  in  the  mountains  to  the 
north.  The  bottom  being  of  solid  rock,  this  ford  is  appropriately 
called  by  the  ciboleros,  el  Vado  de  PiedriM.  The  banks  are  very 
low  and  easy  to  ascend.  The  stream  is  called  Bio  Colorado  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  is  known  amcmg  Americans  by  its  literal  translation 
of  Bed  Biver.  This  circumstance  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  head  branch  of  our  main  stream  of  this  name;  but 
the  nearest  waters  of  the  legitimate  ''Bed  Biver  of  Natchitoches" 
is  still  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  this  road. 

In  descending  to  the  Bio  Colorado,  we  met  a  dozen  or  more  of  our 
countrymen  from  Taos,  to  which  town  (sixty  or  seventy  miles  dis- 
tant) there  is  a  direct  but  rugged  route  across  the  mountains.  It 
was  a  joyous  encounter,  for  among  them  we  found  some  of  our  old 
acquaintances  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  During  our 
boyhood  we  had  "spelt"  together  in  the  same  country  school,  and 
roamed  the  wild  woods  with  many  a  childish  glee.  They  turned 
about  with  us,  and  the  remainder  of  our  march  was  passed  in  an- 
swering their  inquiries  after  their  relatives  and  friends  in  the 
United  States. 

Before  entering  the  stream,  we  encountered  another  party  of  vis- 
itors, being  chiefly  custom-house  agents  or  clerks,  who,  accompanied 
by  a  military  escort,  had  come  to  guard  the  caravan  to  the  Capital. 
The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  escort  was  to  prevent  smuggling,  — 
a  company  of  troops  being  thus  dispatdied  every  year,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  watch  the  caravans.  This  custom  appears  since  to 
have  nearly  grown  out  of  use ;  and  well  might  it  be  discontinued  al- 
together, for  any  one  disposed  to  smuggle  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  securing  the  services  of  these  preventive  guards,  who,  for  a 
trifling  douceur,  would  prove  very  efficient  auxiliaries,  rather  than 
obstades  to  the  success  of  any  such  designs.  As  we  were  forming 
in  the  valley  opposite  where  the  escort  encamped,  Col.  Viscarra,'®^ 
the  commandant,  honored  us  with  a  salute  from  his  artillery,  which 
was  promptly  responded  to  by  our  little  cannon. 

Considering  ourselves  at  last  out  of  danger  of  Indian  hostilities 
(although  still  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Santa  Fe) 
and  not  unwilling  to  give  our  "guard"  as  much  trouble  as  possible, 

io^Ante,  voL  ii,  p.  128. 
»o^Aniej  vol.  ii,  pp.  21,  22,  23. 
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we  abandoned  the  organization  of  our  caravan  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  Colorado ;  its  members  wending  their  way  to  the  Capital  in  al- 
most as  many  detached  parties  as  there  were  proprietors.  The  road 
from  this  to  San  Miguel  (a  town  nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant) 
leads  in  a  southwestern  direction  along  the  base  of  and  almost  par- 
allel with,  that  spur  of  snow-dad  mountains,  which  has  alrelEuly 
been  mentioned,  bearing  down  east  of  the  Bio  del  Norte. 

It  is  certain,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  expressions  contained  in 
both  the  account  of  Long's  Expedition,  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Oregg, 
that  neither  of  these  men,  one  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  the  other  a  trader  on  the  old  trail  to  Santa  Fe,  ever  foresaw 
the  tremendous  possibilities  of  the  plains  country  of  eastern  New 
Mexico  as  to  its  agricultural  resources. 

Nothing  is  clearer,  says  Chittenden,*^^  than  that  the  managers  of 
this  enterprise  utterly  failed  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  its  conception ; 
and,  as  if  this  were  not  bad  enough,  Major  Long  added  in  his  report 
the  strongest  possible  negation  to  the  hope  that  good  could  ever  flow 
from  such  a  country.  Bead  the  summary  of  his  views  upon  that 
region  which  has  honored  his  name  by  fixing  it  upon  those  mag- 
nificent mountains,  and  has  given  the  world  an  accession  of  wealtii 
such  as  the  followers  of  Cortez  never  dreamed  of:  ''In  regard  to 
this  extensive  section  of  country,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  giving  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  of  course 
uninhabitable  by  a  people  depending  upon  agriculture  for  their 
subsistence.  Although  tracts  of  fertile  land,  considerably  exten- 
sive, are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  yet  the  scarcity  of  wood  and 
water,  almost  uniformly  prevalent,  will  prove  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  settling  the  country.  This  objection  rests  not 
only  against  the  immediate  section  under  consideration,  but  applies 
with  equal  propriety  to  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  country. 
Agreeably  with  the  best  intelligence  that  can  be  had,  concerning 
the  country  northward  and  southward  of  the  section,  and  especially 
to  the  references  deducible  from  the  account  given  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  of  the  country  situated  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Bocky 
mountains,  above  the  river  Platte,  the  vast  region  commencing 
near  the  sources  of  the  Sabine,  Trinity,  Brazos,  and  Colorado,  and 
extending  northwardly  to  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
by  which  the  United  States  territory  is  limited  in  that  direction,  is 
throughout  of  a  similar  character.  The  whole  of  this  region  seems 
peculiarly  adapted  as  a  range  for  buffaloes,  wild  goats,  and  other 
wild  game,  incalculable  multitudes  of  which  find  ample  pasturage 
and  subsistence  upon  it. 

*'This  region,  however,  viewed  as  a  frontier,  may  prove  of  infinite 

80B  American  Fur  Trade,  vol  ii,  H.  M.  Chittenden,  pp.  584,  585,  586,  587. 
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importance  to  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to 
serve  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  too  great  an  extension  of  our  popula- 
tion westward,  and  secure  us  against  the  machinations  or  incursions 
of  an  enemy  that  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  annoy  us  in  that 
quarter." 

Here  is  an  essay  in  prophecy  that  would  have  done  credit  to  that 
great  man,  Daniel  Webster,  who  could  with  difficulty  see  anything 
of  national  greatness  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Did  Major  Long 
perceive  no  inconsistency  in  declaring  with  one  breath  that  the 
country  he  had  traversed  was  "uninhabitable  by  a  people  depend- 
ing upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence"  and  in  the  next  that 
'^ incalculable  multitudes"  of  grazing  animals  could  ''find  ample 
pasturage  and  subsistence  upon  it"T  And  he  did  not  confine  his 
views  to  the  region  that  fell  under  his  immediate  observation,  bm 
applied  them  to  the  entire  sweep  of  country  from  the  Spanish  to 
the  British  possessions  and  westward  from  the  meridian  of  Council 
Bluffs  to  and  beyond  the  mountains  —  a  country  where  now  are 
several  large  cities  of  more  than  six  million  people.  In  that  sec- 
tion which  he  traversed  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  where 
he  said  **the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water"  would  ** prove  an  in- 
superable obstacle  in  the  way  of  settling  the  country"  is  now  to  be 
found  some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in  the  United  States  from 
which  products  are  annually  exported  to  distant  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  comprehend  today  how  an  officer  of  such 
signal  ability  and  long  experience  should  have  seen  in  this  country 
nothing  better  than  a  fortunate  frontier  ''calculated  to  serve  as  a 
barrier  to  prevent  too  great  an  extensi<m  of  our  population  west- 
ward, and  to  secure  us  against  the  machinations  or  incursions  of  an 
enemy  that  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  annoy  us  in  that  quar- 
ter." It  is  true  that  at  that  time  there  had  been  cause  enough  to 
apprehend  annoyance  from  our  traditional  enemy  in  the  Southwest, 
and  Major  Long  is  certainly  not  to  be  criticised  for  not  foreseeing 
the  expulsion  of  that  enemy  from  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
west  of  our  own ;  but  his  fear  of  undue  expansion  of  our  population 
was  no  more  justifiable  than  have  been  and  still  are  the  phantom 
fears  of  certain  minds  at  every  effort  of  their  country  to  put  off  the 
vestments  of  infancy  for  the  more  appropriate  clothing  of  maturer 
years. 

And  so  it  resulted  that  Major  Long's  report  proved  a  veritable 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  a  just  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  western  interests.  Whenever  any  measure  was  urged 
in  Congress  looking  to  the  more  immediate  occupation  of  that  coun- 
try, this  report  was  a  sufficient  answer.  Why  waste  the  public 
treasure  in  establishing  possession  of  a  region  which  could  never 
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become  the  abode  of  civilized  man?  Here  was  an  ofBcial  govern- 
ment report,  prepared  by  an  able  officer  sent  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  spying  out  the  land.  Surely  the  statements  of  irresponsible 
adventurers  and  uninformed  enthusiasts  were  not  to  stand  against 
itt  It  thus  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  which  men 
of  the  Webster  type  made  use  of  whenever  they  felt  called  upon  to 
resist  ''too  great  an  extension  of  our  population  westward." 

Thus  the  people  of  the  west,  who  had  hoped  from  this  expedition 
to  enlist  government  aid  in  the  reclamation  of  a  remote  region, 
found  themselves  in  a  worse  plight  than  before.  Instead  of  the 
government  becoming  enthused  with  their  own  faith,  its  doubts  were 
strengthened.  But  tiie  people  themselves  did  not  loee  faith.  They 
continued  to  penetrate  farther  and  ever  farther  —  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  —  through  the  unknown  places  of  that  illim- 
itable country.  Government  was  finally  compelled  to  follow  where 
it  had  refused  to  lead,  and  within  another  generation  it  was  glad 
enough  to  be  the  fortunate  possessor  of  those  very  regions  which 
were  at  this  time  not  considered  worth  having. 

From  the  time  of  the  American  Occupation  in  1846  until  the  final 
driving  of  the  hostile  Indians  from  the  great  plains  in  the  early 
seventies,  there  were  no  American  settlers  in  the  areas  now  com- 
prising Quay  county.  The  safety  of  travelers  and  traders  was  at- 
tempted to  be  provided  for  by  the  army  posts  in  that  portion  of 
New  Aljexico,  with  little  success  whenever  the  marauding  bands  of 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  other  Indians  of  the  Great  Plains  saw  fit 
to  plunder,  murder,  and  steal.  With  the  construction  into  the 
country  of  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  this 
country  became  a  great  stock  growing  locality,  which  is  still  one  of 
the  great  resources  of  the  county,  but  it  was  not  until  the  building 
of  the  railroads  into  Quay  county  that  the  section  was  ever  thought 
of,  insofar  as  the  plains  areas  are  concerned,  as  an  agricultural 
country.  This  occurred  in  1901,  at  which  time  the  settlement  of 
the  country  by  homesteaders  began  in  earnest.*^ 

Tucumcari,  the  county  seat,  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  localities 
in  the  State.    The  name,  in  Indian,  signifies  **The  Twins,"  refer- 

9^  Land  of  Opportunity,  1915.  The  population  of  the  eonnty  in  1910  was 
14,912 ;  the  acreage  open  to  entry  under  the  U.  8.  Land  Office  at  Tucumcari  ia, 
surveyed,  174,189;  unsurreyed,  11,567;  under  the  land  office  at  Clayton,  sur- 
veyed, 12,800. 

The  principal  towns  are:  Tucumcari,  population,  2,526;  Nara  Visa,  pop- 
ulation. 500 ;  Montoya,  population,  500 ;  Bard  City,  population,  400.  There  are 
a  number  of  smaUer  places:  Logan,  Obar,  8an  Jon,  Endee,  Puerto,  Plain, 
House,  and  other  stations  along  the  railroad. 
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ring  to  the  "Hills"  nearby.  The  city  is  the  seventh  largest  in  the 
State.  The  city,  as  well  as  the  county,  has  a  fine  system  of  public 
schools.  It  is  also  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  stores  and  wholesale 
houses  where  the  necessities  of  life  may  be  had  at  reasonable  cost 
Tuoumcari  is  the  market  for  a  large  surrounding  area,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  best  in  agriculture  and  isftock  raising  '^  in 
New  Mexico. 

Noted  below  are  some  of  the  energetic  business  and  professional 
men  of  the  county: 

FELIPE  SANCHEZ  Y  BACA 

Felipe  Sonches  7  Baea,  who  is  making  an  ezeeUent  reeord  aa  reeeiTer  of 
pnblie  moneys  of  the  land  office  at  Tueumeari,  was  bom  in  Anton  Chieo,  New 
Mezieo,  on  the  17tfa  of  Mareh,  1878,  and  is  a  son  of  Joi6  Sanehes  and  Petra 
Baea,  both  of  whom  were  bom  near  Albnquerqne,  this  state.  The  father  re- 
sided hi  Anton  Chieo  for  many  years  and  passed  away  there.  He  was  ezten- 
siTely  engaged  in  farming  and  in  eattle  and  sheep  raising,  also  dealt  in  stoek, 
and  in  addition  to  his  other  interests  was  a  merehant.  He  served  as  county 
commissioner  of  San  Miguel  county  for  several  years  and  was  highly  esteemed 
in  his  locality.  He  first  married  Juliana  Baea  and  following  her  death  wedded 
Petra  Baca.  To  his  second  union  were  bom  three  children,  of  whom  our  sub- 
ject is  the  only  one  living.  Subsequent  to  the  demise  of  his  second  wife  he 
married  Virginia  Marques,  who  is  living  at  Vaughn,  New  Mezieo,  and  is  the 
mother  of  four  children,  all  of  whom  survive. 

Felipe  Sanehes  y  Baca  attended  school  in  his  native  town  until  he  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  when  he  became  a  student  in  the  Christian  Brothers. 
School  at  Las  Vegas,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  Later  he  reentered 
the  public  schools  at  Anton  Chieo  and  after  a  time  entered  the  CoUege  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  at  Denver,  Colorado,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
and  where  he  remained  for  one  term.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  engaged 
in  sheep  raising  at  Delia,  near  Anton  Chieo,  and  continued  in  that  businesB 
for  a  considerable  period  slthough  for  two  or  three  years  he  gave  part  of  his 
time  to  the  conduct  of  a  store  at  Colonias.  In  1908  he  became  secretary  of 
the  C.  H.  Steams  Company,  general  merchants  of  Santa  Boea,  and  at  that  time 
disposed  of  his  sheep  business.  He  continued  with  that  corporation  until  1910, 
when  he  withdrew  and  established  an  independent  store  at  Santa  Bosa,  which 
he  managed  until  a  year  after  his  appointment  as  receiver  of  public  moneys  of 
the  land  office  at  Tueumeari,  when  he  disposed  of  that  business.  He  now 
devotes  his  undivided  attention  to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  and  the 
work  of  that  office  is  performed  systematically  and  efficiently.    He  still  owns 

807  Of  the  stock  farms  and  ranches,  it  may  be  said  that  slthough  not  so  large 
as  in  former  days,  there  are  more  of  them,  and  the  gross  product  is  much 
larger  and  better.  The  dairy  business  is  a  substantial  and  prominent  resource. 
The  schools  in  both  the  country  and  the  city  are  not  excelled  anywhere  in  New 
Mexico  and  compare  with  those  of  any  westem  state. 
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valuable  land  in  the  state  and  he  believes  tnalj  that  land  values  in  New 
If exieo  will  continue  to  rise  steadily  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Sanehes  y  Baca  was  married  on  the  13th  of  February,  1909,  to  Miss 
Manuelita  Gutierres,  a  native  of  Ck>lonias,  New  Mexico,  where  her  parents, 
Maximo  and  Antonia  (Gutierrez)  Gutierres,  still  reside.  To  this  union  have 
been  bom  ten  children,  of  whom  the  following  are  living,  Petrita,  Antonio, 
Gilverto,  Margarita  Job6,  and  Felipe,  Jr. 

Mr.  Sanchez  y  Baca  is  a  stanch  democrat  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  Since  the  11th  of  April,  1914,  he  has  served  as  receiver  of  pub- 
lie  moneys  of  the  land  office  and  for  two  years,  beginning  in  1904,  was  sheriff 
of  Guadalupe  county.  He  has  also  served  for  three  years  as  deputy  sheriff, 
has  been  justice  of  the  peace  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. He  has  always  given  the  same  careful  attention  to  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duties  that  he  has  manifested  in  the  care  of  his  private  interests.  Since 
attaining  his  majority  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  democratic  politics  and 
until  he  accepted  his  present  office  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  democratic 
central  committee  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  receiver  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  democratic  central  committee  of  Guadalupe  county,  which  office  he 
held  for  many  years.  Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Modem  Woodmen  of 
America,  is  identifled  with  the  Spanish  Antiquity  Association  and  in  religious 
faith  is  a  Boman  CSatholic 

WILLIAM  A.  FOYIL 

Among  the  enterprising  and  successful  young  business  men  of  Tucumcari  is 
William  A.  Foyil,  president  of  the  American  National  Bank  of  this  place.  He 
was  bom  in  eastern  Oklshoma,  in  a  town  which  was  known  as  Oak  Lodge,  sit- 
uated twenty  miles  west  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  which  has  now  ceased  to 
exist.  His  natal  day  was  March  31,  1881,  and  his  parents  were  William  B. 
and  Emma  (Stone)  Foyil,  natives  respectively  of  New  Orleans^  Louisiana,  and 
of  Oklahoma.  The  father  was  a  graduate  of  Tulane  University  of  New  Or- 
leans and  was  a  physician  and  surgeon  by  profession.  After  the  Civil  War  he 
located  for  practice  in  Indian  Territory  and  remained  there  for  twenty-eight 
years  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  removed  to  Foyil,  Oklahoma,  the  town  be- 
ing named  in  his  honor,  and  continued  there  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
July  4,  1905.  He  had  survived  his  wife  for  twelve  years,  as  she  passed  away 
in  1893.  He  served  in  a  Louisiana  regiment  of  the  Confederate  army  during 
the  Civil  War  and  proved  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier  and  in  times  of  peace  he 
also  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  public  welfare.  He  served  as  represen- 
tative from  Pottawatomie  county  from  1893  to  1897,  and  his  reeord  as  a  law 
maker  was  distinctly  creditaUe.  He  was  also  head  of  the  state  board  of 
health  for  several  years: 

William  A.  Foyil,  who  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  four  children,  at- 
tended the  pubUe  schools  in  his  native  town,  also  the  Indian  schools  of  Indian 
Territory,  and  the  schools  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  In  1898,  when  but  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  he  became  connected  with  the  mercantile  business  at  Bemus, 
Oklahoma,  where  he  remained  until  1902.    He  then  disposed  of  his  business  and 
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became  oonneeted  with  a  mereantile  firm  at  Kiowa,  Oklahoma,  which  aseoeiar 
tion  was  maintained  until  1906.  He  then  went  to  Canadian,  Oklahoma,  where 
he  organized  the  Bank  of  Canadian,  of  which  he  became  cashier.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1909,  he  disposed  of  his  interests  there  and  removed  to  dovis,  New  Mex- 
ico, purchasing  the  Clovis  National  Bank,  which  he  managed  until  December, 
1912,  when  he  went  to  Albuquerque.  There  he  organized  the  Citizens  Bank  of 
Albuquerque  but  in  the  early  part  of  1914  he  sold  his  interests  in  that  insti- 
tution and  in  February  of  that  year  came  to  Tucumcari  and  organized  the 
American  National  Bank  of  TucumcarL  He  has  since  served  as  president  of 
that  bank  and  under  his  able  direction  its  business  has  shown  a  steady  and 
rapid  growth.  The  policy  followed  has  been  one  of  progressiveness  tempered 
with  a  conservatism  which  amply  protects  the  iaterests  of  stockholders  and 
depositors  and  the  bank  has  the  confidence  of  the  community.  Mr.  Foyil  is  also 
interested  in  a  number  of  other  enterprises  in  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  and 
has  been  influential  in  the  development  of  the  Southwest  along  various  lineB. 

Mr.  Foyil  is  a  democrat  and  is  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
citizen  and  served  as  city  derk,  alderman  and  treasurer  in  the  towns  of  Kiowa 
and  Canadian,  Oklahoma.  He  holds  membership  in  the  Masonic  blue  lodge  at 
Kiowa,  Oklahoma,  in  the  consistory  at  McAlester,  and  in  the  Elks  at  Tucum- 
carL He  has  not  only  gained  the  sincere  respeeX  of  all  who  have  come  into 
contact  with  him  but  has  also  won  the  warm  regard  of  those  who  have  been 
closely  associated  with  him. 

ROME  P.  DONOHOO 

Bome  P.  Donohoo,  who  is  efficiently  and  ^stematically  discharging  his 
duties  as  register  of  the  United  States  land  office  at  Tuenmcariy  is  also  the 
owner  of  much  valuable  land  in  the  state  and  of  city  property  in  Tucumcari. 
He  was  bom  at  Idneville,  Iowa,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1876,  and  his  parents 
were  William  O.  and  Nancy  Jane  (Eakins)  Donohoo,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Highland  county,  Ohio.  The  father  devoted  his  life  to  teaching 
and  was  principal  of  the  first  high  school  of  Lineville.  He  also  owned  land  in 
Iowa  and  while  living  in  Ohio  held  title  to  land  there.  At  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  an  Ohio  regiment  and  held  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 
He  was  quite  active  in  politics  and  was  always  loyal  in  his  support  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party.  He  passed  away  in  1890  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  untU 
1906. 

Bome  P.  Donohoo,  who  is  the  seventh  in  order  of  birth  in  a  family  of  ten 
children,  received  his  education  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Lineville^ 
Iowa.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  employed  as  a  derk  in  a  grocery 
store  there  and  remained  in  that  capacity  until  1898,  when  he  went  to  Kansas 
on  account  of  ill  health.  He  worked  on  ranches  there  for  some  time  but  at 
length  went  to  Liberal,  that  state,  where  he  clerked  until  1902.  In  that  year 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  McDermott  Eating  House  Company,  which  main- 
tains restaurants  along  the  line  of  the  Book  Island  Bailroad,  and  remained 
with  them  until  1906.  For  four  years  he  had  been  stationed  at  Tucumcari 
and  had  gained  a  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance  throughout  Quay  county. 
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In  the  fall  of  1906  he  was  elected  county  clerk  and  for  five  jears  held  that 
office.  During  1912  and  until  October,  1913,  he  gave  his  time  and  attention  to 
his  private  business  but  on  October  4,  1913,  he  was  made  receiver  of  the  First 
State  Bank,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  April,  1914,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed register  of  the  United  States  land  office.  He  is  the  present  incum- 
bent in  that  office  and  his  record  is  highly  creditable  to  his  conscientiousness 
and  ability.  He  has  great  faith  in  the  future  of  the  state  and  has  invested 
heavily  in  land  here,  owning  eighteen  hundred  acres,  and  he  also  holds  title 
to  valuable  city  property  in  Tucumcari. 

Mr.  Ponohoo  was  married  in  November,  1903,  to  Miss  Harriet  Nichols,  who 
was  bom  at  Allerton,  Iowa,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  V.  and  Alice  (Town- 
ley)  Nichols.  Her  father,  who  was  bom  in  New  York  state,  was  a  physician 
by  profession  and  in  1880  removed  with  his  family  to  Kansas.  While  looking 
after  his  interests  in  Alaska  he  died  in  Fairbanks,  that  territory.  His  wife 
was  a  native  of  Cambridge  or  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  she  now  resides  in 
Manhattan,  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donohoo  have  become  the  parents  of  four 
children:  BoUo  W.  and  Boscoe  Nichols,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy;  Har- 
riet; and  Malcolm  O. 

Mr.  Donohoo  is  a  stalwart  democrat  in  politics  and  keeps  well  informed 
as  to  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day.  In  religious  faith  he  is  an  Episco- 
palian and  fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Masonic  lodge  and  chapter, 
with  the  Elks  and  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

IRA  E.  FURR 

Ira  E.  Furr,  who  is  editor  of  the  Tucumcari  News,  is  one  of  the  able  journ- 
alists of  his  section  of  the  state  and  has  been  very  successful  in  the  conduct 
of  his  paper.  He  was  bom  in  Breckenridge,  Missouri,  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1879,  and  is  a  son  of  Granville  G.  and  Bebecca  (Colvin)  Furr,  both  bom 
in  Ohio,  the  former  on  the  16th  of  Febraary,  1844,  and  the  latter  on  the  7th 
of  October,  1843.  They  were  married  in  Missouri  and  there  the  father  passed 
away  in  1901,  while  the  mother  still  resides  in  Breckenridge.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  church  and  is  active  in  its  work  and  her  husband  was  also  a 
member  of  that  organization.  He  was  a  plasterer  by  occupation  and  gained 
an  enviable  reputation  for  skilled  work  and  reliability.  To  them  were  bom 
four  children,  of  whom  Ira  £.  is  the  third  in  order  of  birth. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Stansberry,  Missouri. 
On  the  5th  of  September,  1895,  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  began  working 
in  the  office  of  the  Stanberry  Headlight  and  for  five  years  he  was  employed  as 
a  printer.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  given  charge  of  the  company's  plant, 
which  he  managed  for  three  years,  after  which  he  purchased  another  newspaper 
in  Stansberry.  A  year  later,  in  connection  with  a  partner,  he  bought  the 
Albany  Argus  of  Albany,  Missouri,  which  he  subsequently  sold  to  his  partner. 
He  then  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  for  nine  months  as  he  felt  in  need 
of  the  rest  that  a  change  of  occupation  brings.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  went  to  Unionville,  Missouri,  where  he  worked  as  a  printer  for  about 
fourteen  months,  after  which  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Oarrollton  Daily 
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Denu>erai;  he  had  charge  of  the  job  department  for  four  and  a  half  years.  On 
the  4th  of  October,  1911,  he  came  to  Tucumeari  because  of  his  wife's  health 
and  for  a  year  he  operated  a  linotype  machine  in  the  News  office,  after  which 
he  was  similarly  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Sun  for  a  year.  Sabeequentiy 
he  purchased  the  Newt  from  the  Tucumeari  Printing  Company  and  has  since 
published  the  paper.  A  year  after  taking  charge  of  the  News  he  installed  a 
new  linotype  machine  and  the  plant  is  now  fully  equipped,  not  only  for  the 
publication  of  the  News  but  also  for  job  and  book  work.  AH  branches  of  his 
business  are  well  patronised  and  his  continued  success  seems  assured.  He  owns 
valuable  property  in  Tucumeari  and  is  also  a  stockholder  in  the  Federal  Bank 
building. 

Mr.  Furr  was  married  on  the  18th  of  December,  1903,  to  Miss  Mary  V. 
Hutchinson,  who  was  bom  in  Linn  county,  Missouri,  a  daughter  of  Miles  H. 
and  Valinda  (Bumgamer)  Hutchinson,  both  early  settlers  of  that  state.  The 
mother  has  passed  away  but  the  father  is  still  residing  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Furr  gives  his  political  support  to  the  democratic  party  but  has  never 
aspired  to  office.  Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Praetorians,  a  new  order  which 
is  being  established  over  the  state.  He  is  highly  respected  by  all  who  know 
him  and  personally  is  popular. 

WILLIAM  LEMING,  M.D. 

Br.  William  Leming,  of  Tucumeari,  who  is  a  weU  known  speeialist  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  Is  prominent  in  the  New  Mexico  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Association,  of  which  he  is  secretary-treasurer,  and  in  the  Edeetie 
League,  of  which  he  is  secretary.  He  was  bom  at  Bushville,  Indiana,  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1877,  a  son  of  M.  0.  and  Lyda  (Long)  Leming.  The  father, 
who  was  bom  in  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  in  1843,  died  in  February,  1915,  and 
the  mother,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Indiana,  passed  away  in  1896.  At  the 
time  of  the  C^vil  War  the  father  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Squirrel  Hunt- 
ers of  Ohio  and  later  he  enlisted  in  the  Sixty-fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
In  early  manhood  he  engaged  in  contracting  but  later  turned  his  attention  to 
farming  in  Ohio.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  bom  five  children,  of  whom  our 
subject  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth  and  the  youngest  of  the  three  stUl  liv- 
ing. 

William  Leming  attended  the  public  and  high  schools  at  Bushville  and  in 
1898  went  into  the  hospital  service  of  the  regular  army  at  Fort  Thomas,  Ken- 
tucky, opposite  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Later  he  was  chief  recorder  at  the  govern- 
ment vaccine  station  at  Coamo,  Porto  Bico,  where  the  vaccine  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smallpox  is  secured.  He  was  in  the  army  for  about  a  year  under  Gen- 
erals Henry  and  MUes,  after  which  he  completed  a  course  at  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical College  of  Cincinnati,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1900.  He  opened  an 
ofBlee  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1909,  when  he  came  to  Tucumeari,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  has  specialised  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  and  has  met 
with  marked  success  in  those  fields.  He  has  built  up  a  large  and  r^resenta- 
tive  practice  and  his  ability  is  recognised  by  his  colleagues.    He  was  at  one 
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tiine  president  of  the  Kentucky  Edeetic  Medical  Society  and  was  correspond- 
ing secretary  thereof  for  three  years.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  In- 
diana Eclectic  Society,  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  New  Mexico  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Association,  is  secretary  of  the  Eclectic  League  and  holds  membership  in 
the  National  Eclectic  Society.  He  has  prospered  financially  and  owns  valuable 
property  in  Tucumcari 

Dr.  Leming  was  married  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  September,  1907,  to  Miss 
Lena  Lamastas,  who  was  bom  in  western  Kentucky.  Her  father,  who  en- 
gaged in  farming,  has  passed  away,  but  her  mother  is  still  residing  in  the 
Blue  Grass  state. 

The  doctor  supports  the  democratic  party.  For  five  years  he  was  health 
officer  of  Quay  county  and  for  two  years  he  has  been  health  officer  of  Tucum- 
cari and  his  duties  have  been  most  capably  discharged.  He  is  an  unusually 
well  read  man,  gives  much  of  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  literature  and  has 
also  done  considerable  writing  of  merit,  along  both  medical  and  general  lines. 

WILLIAM  F.  KIRBY 

William  F.  Kirby,  who  is  serving  efficiently  as  cashier  of  the  American 
National  Bank  at  Tucumcari,  which  office  he  has  heLd  since  the  organisation  of 
the  institution,  was  bom  at  Huntsville,  Missouri,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1878. 
His  father,  William  C.  Kirby,  was  bom  at  White  Hall,  Virginia,  but  passed 
much  of  his  life  in  Missouri  For  some  time  he  engaged  in  banking  in  Hunts- 
ville and  later  took  up  his  residence  in  Fayette,  where  he  passed  away  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1907.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Margaret  A. 
Sexton,  was  bom  at  Bocheport,  Missouri,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  June,  1901. 
They  were  the  parents  of  two  children,  of  whom  our  subject  is  the  younger. 

William  F.  Kirby  attended  school  in  Huntsville,  Missouri,  took  a  course  in  a 
business  college  at  St.  Louis  and  was  a  student  at  Central  Oollege  at  Fayette, 
Missouri.  After  completing  his  education  he  went  to  Washington,  D.O.,  where 
he  was  employed  in  the  war  department  for  eight  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  returned  to  Missouri  and  was  associated  with  his  father  in  banking 
until  the  latter 's  demise  in  1907.  He  then  went  to  Chico,  Oalifomia,  where 
he  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  cashier  in  the  First  National  Bank.  He 
remained  there  for  a  year,  after  which  he  removed  to  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  until  October,  1913.  He  then 
sold  his  holdings  in  Texas  and  returned  to  Missouri,  entering  the  employ  of  the 
Bank  of  Moberly.  In  August,  1914,  however,  he  rfwigned  his  position  there 
and  came  to  Tucumcari,  becoming  cashier  of  the  American  National  Bank  of 
this  place,  which  was  then  being  organised.  He  has  since  devoted  his  time  to 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  that  institution  and  its  prosperous  condition 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  his  knowledge  of  banking,  his  business  insight  and 
his  tmstworthiness. 

Mr.  Kirby  was  married  June  21,  1901,  to  Miss  Jennie  Martin,  a  native 
of  Bandolph  county,  Missouri,  and  a  daughter  of  John  and  Anna  (Wright) 
Martin.  Her  father  is  conducting  a  furniture  and  undertaking  business  at 
Moberly,  Missouri,  but  her  mother  has  passed  away.    The  demoeratie  party 
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finds  a  staneh  adherent  in  Mr.  Kirby  but  he  confines  his  political  aetivity  to 
the  exercise  of  his  right  of  franchise.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  of  the  Elks,  in  which  he  is  now  serving  as  esteemed 
loyal  knighty  and  his  reUgions  faith  is  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
His  life  has  measured  up  to  high  standards  and  he  is  highly  respected  by  all 
who  know  him. 

HENRY  BURT  JONES 

Henry  Burt  Jones,  of  Tucumcari,  is  president  of  a  number  of  banks  through- 
out this  section  of  the  state  and  is  a  recognised  leader  in  financial  circles.  He 
was  bom  at  Marcellus,  Cass  county,  Michigan,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1877, 
and  is  a  son  of  George  W.  and  Lizzie  (Osborne)  Jones.  The  father  was  bom 
in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  in  April,  1824,  and  the  mother's  birth  occurred  in  St 
Joseph  county,  Michigan,  in  1854.  She  is  still  living  in  the  old  family  home 
but  Mr.  Jones  passed  away  in  1896.  He  was  engaged  in  farming,  in  stock 
dealing  and  in  banking  and  was  a  man  of  excellent  business  abiUty.  He  was 
twice  married  and  by  each  union  had  two  children,  our  subject  being  the  first 
bom  of  his  second  marriage. 

Henry  B.  Jones  attended  the  public  schools  of  Mareellus  and  a  business 
college  at  Tpsilanti  and  was  also  a  student  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
YpeilantL  He  was  attending  school  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  but  re- 
turned home  and  assisted  his  brothers  in  settling  his  father's  estate.  He 
secured  a  position  in  the  bank  which  his  father  had  conducted  and  when  but 
nineteen  years  of  age  served  as  cashier  of  the  institution.  He  held  that  posi- 
tion for  about  four  years  but  in  October,  1901,  came  to  New  Mexico  and  lo- 
cated at  Santa  Bosa,  where  he  organized  the  Guadalupe  Gounty  Bank,  which 
was  opened  for  business  on  the  9tii  of  I>ecember,  1901.  Mr.  Jones  was  then 
but  twenty-four  years  of  age  but  he  was  already  an  experienced  banker  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  cashier  of  the  institution,  proving  very  efficient  in  that 
capacity.  He  held  that  position  until  1902,  when  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Santa  Bosa  was  organized  with  Jefferson  Beynolds  at  its  head.  Not  long 
afterwards  Mr.  Jones  bought  out  Mr.  Beynolds  and  was  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  until  April,  1910,  when  he  resigned  that  position  and  was 
elected  presidenty  which  office  he  is  now  filling.  In  that  same  year  he  came  to 
Tucumeari  and  purchased  the  interest  of  W.  F.  Buchanan  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  this  place,  of  which  he  has  since  been  president.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Stockmen's  State  Bank  at  Corona,  of  the  Torrance  County  Savings 
Bank  at  Willard  and  of  the  Boy  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Boy.  He  under- 
stands banking  in  principle  and  detail  and  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
management  of  the  institutions  of  which  he  is  at  the  head.  He  also  owns  val- 
uable land  in  the  state. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1906,  Mr.  Jones  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Oraee 
Phillips,  who  was  bom  in  Odessa,  Missouri,  of  the  marriage  of  John  A.  and 
Fannie  (Davenport)  Phillips,  the  former  of  whom  died  at  Odessa  and  the  lat- 
ter at  El  Paso,  Texas,  where  she  had  gone  on  accoimt  of  impaired  health. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  a  son,  George  Wilbur,  whose  birth  occurred  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1908. 
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Mr.  Jones  is  a  stalwart  democrat  in  polities  but  has  never  taken  an  active 
part  }ii  public  affairs,  his  business  interests  demanding  his  entire  time.  He 
is  well  known  fratemallj,  belonging  to  Tucumcari  Lodge,  No.  27,  AJP.  &  A.  M., 
at  Tucumcari;  to  Marcellus  chapter,  No.  124,  'ELAJNL.;  to  Mescalero  Com- 
mandery,  No.  10,  K.T.,  at  Alamogordo;  to  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Albuquerque; 
and  to  the  Elks  at  Tucumcari.  He  has  many  warm  personal  friends  and  his 
high  standing  in  the  banking  world  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  is  vice 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  Bankers'  Association. 

CHARLES  H.  MEEKER 

For  a  number  of  years  Charles  H.  Meeker  was  successfuUy  engaged  in 
educational  work  in  this  country  and  in  the  Philippines  but  since  1912  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  Tucumcari  Sun,  of  which  he  is  now  editor  and  man- 
ager. A  native  of  Missouri,  he  was  bom  in  Lawrence  county,  near  the  town 
of  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1873,  and  he  is  a  son  of  Thomas  J. 
and  Sarah  (Kelley)  Meeker,  bom  respectively  in  Terre  Haute,  Lidiana,  in 
1844,  and  near  Mount  Vernon,  Missouri,  in  1845.  The  father  has  devoted  hia 
life  to  farming  and  in  1881  removed  to  Cooke  county,  Texas,  whence  two  years 
later  he  went  to  Chickasaw  Nation  in  Indian  Territory  and  in  1889  took  up  a 
claim  near  Oklahoma  City.  He  still  resides  upon  his  homestead,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  farms  in  his  locality,  and  he  is  still  active  in  its  cultivation.  He 
served  throughout  the  Civil  War  as  a  private  in  a  Missouri  regiment  and  al- 
though he  was  in  much  hard  fighting  was  never  wounded. 

Charles  H.  Meeker,  who  is  the  second  in  order  of  birth  in  a  family  of  seven 
children,  all  of  whoni  survive,  attended  the  public  schools  of  Oklahoma  and  was 
f qr  five  years  a  student  in  the  State  University.  However,  his  education  was 
not  continuous  as  when  nineteen  years  of  age  he  began  teaching  school,  thus 
securing  the  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  college  training.  He  tanght  in 
various  places  and  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age  was  elected  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Cleveland  county,  Oklahoma,  in  which  office  he  served  for  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  took  the  federal  civil  service  examination 
and  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  served  as  supervisor  of  schools 
for  eight  years,  after  which  he  returned  home  to  look  after  his  business  affairs. 
He  decided  not  to  return  to  the  islands  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1912,  ar- 
rived in  Tucumcari  and  soon  afterward  became  manager  and  editor  of  the  Sun, 
which  he  is  still  conducting.  The  paper  was  established  in  December,  1907, 
and  has  gained  a  large  circulation  and  a. gratifying  advertising  patronage. 
It  is  issued  weekly  and  is  recognized  as  an  up-to-date  and  reliable  publication. 

Mr.  Meeker  was  married  on  the  20th  of  April,  1900,  to  Miss  Minnie  Com, 
who  was  bom  in  Corsicana,  Texas,  of  the  marriage  of  J.  M.  and  Hannah 
(Taylor)  Cora,  both  natives  of  Tennessee.  They  are  now  residing  in  Norman, 
Oklahoma.  The  father,  who  was  for  many  years  active  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist  church,  is  now  living  retired.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meeker  have  three  chil- 
dren, Charles  Alton,  Arthur  Harrell  and  Mary  Jane. 

Mr.  Meeker  is  a  democrat  in  politics  and  fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Elks  lodge  at  Tucumcari.    He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  city  board  of 
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edueatioii  for  three  years  and  ia  a  director  of  the  Tneomeari  Buaiiieas  Men's 
Aflsociation«  He  is  widely  and  favorably  known  in  his  section  of  the  state 
and  is  reeognized  as  one  of  the  leading  dtisens  of  TuenmearL 

HARRY  H.  Mcelroy 

Harry  H.  McElroy,  of  Tuoumeari,  who  has  gained  a  gratifying  measure  of 
success  as  an  attorney,  was  bom  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  and  is  a  son  of  Samuel  H.  and  Louisa  G.  (Hovey)  McElroy,  the 
former  a  native  of  Washington,  Iowa,  and  the  latter  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
In  early  manhood  the  father  engaged  in  merchandising,  was  later  active  in 
farming  and  is  now  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  his  son,  Harry  H.  He  is  also 
serving  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  is  well  known  in  TucumearL  Hia  wife 
passed  away  in  1907. 

Hany  H.  McElroy,  who  is  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  three  children,  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  the  acquirement  of  his  graieral 
education.  With  his  father  he  located  at  Morlow,  OUahoma,  about  1901  and 
for  two  years  engaged  in  farming  there  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  removed 
to  CRiickasha,  where  he  was  connected  with  the  newspaper  buriness  for  a  time, 
after  which  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  ft  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  with  which  he  remained  until  September,  1905.  At  that  time  he  went 
to  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  where  he  worked  for  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern 
Bailway,  and  in  November,  1906,  he  entered  the  legal  department  of  that 
company  as  law  clerk.  In  the  following  year  he  came  to  Tucumcari  and  soon 
after  arriving  here  formed  a  partnership  with  Merritt  0.  Mechem,  wluch  was 
maintained  until  Mr.  Meehem's  elevation  to  the  supreme  bench.  Mr.  McElroy 
then  became  associated  in  practice  with  Beed  Holloman  but  since  October,  191^, 
has  practiced  independently.  In  1908  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
supreme  court  of  New  Mexico  and  in  May,  1911,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  although  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  legal  profession  for 
only  a  comparatively  few  years  he  has  already  won  the  confidence  of  the  public 
and  of  his  brother  attorneys  and  his  practice  is  large  and  representative.  He 
has  a  well  equipped  office,  which  was  completed  in  November,  1915,  and  his 
legal  library  is  comprehensive.  He  owns  land  in  Quay  county  and  also  city 
property  in  Tucumcari,  manifesting  his  faith  in  the  future  of  this  section 
through  his  investments  in  local  real  estate. 

Mr.  McElroy  was  married  on  the  16th  of  July,  1912,  to  Miss  Boberta  Jen- 
nings, who  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  July,  1893,  in  Hartwell,  Nebraska,  where 
her  parents,  Br.  James  M.  and  Mary  Jennings,  were  temporarily  residing. 
They  subsequently  returned  to  Kentucky,  of  which  state  both  were  natives, 
and  there  the  father  passed  away. 

Mr.  McElroy  is  a  stanch  republican  in  politics.  For  two  terms  he  was 
district  attorney  of  the  district  comprising  Quay  and  Guadalupe  counties,  and 
served  for  a  short  time  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Tucumcari  under 
appointment,  and  his  official  record  is  highly  creditable  both  to  his  ability 
and  public  spirit.  He  has  been  active  in  the  fight  against  the  liquor  traffic, 
believing  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  day,  and  all  movements 
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aeeking  the  moral  adyaneement  of  his  oommimitj  reeeiye  his  hearty  support 
In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Presbyterian  and  fraternally  he  belongs  to  Tueum- 
cari  Lodge,  No.  27,  A.F.  &  AM,,  and  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  whieh  he 
is  a  past  chancellor. 

T.  A.  MUIRHEAD 

The  Southwest  is  rapidly  developing.  The  publie  has  recognised  the  great 
natural  resources  of  the  country  and  its  opportunities  and  these  have  drawn 
to  the  section  men  of  enterprise  and  ambition.  Among  the  alert  and  energetic 
citizens  of  Tucumcari  is  T.  A.  Muirhead,  who  is  there  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing. He  was  bom  in  Bell  county,  Texas,  near  Temple,  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  a  son  of  Bobert  and  Elisabeth  (Beed)  Muirhead.  The  father  was 
a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  bom  in  November,  1834,  and  the  mother's 
birth  occurred  in  Missouri  in  January,  1850.  In  1854  Mr.  Muirhead  arrived 
in  America,  settling  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  gen- 
eral mercantile  establishment  for  a  number  of  years.  He  afterward  removed 
to  Missouri,  and  still  later  to  Texas,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  school  for 
several  years.  Settling  at  Eagle  Springs,  that  state,  he  there  establiflihed 
a  general  mercantile  business  which  he  conducted  with  growing  success  for 
eighteen  years  and  during  that  entire  period  also  served  as  postmaster  of  the 
town.  At  length  he  disposed  of  his  business  there  and  removed  to  Moody, 
Texas,  living  retired  because  of  impaired  health.  After  three  or  four  years 
he  went  to  Temple,  Texas,  where  he  passed  away  in  the  summer  of  1898.  He 
was  a  democrat  in  his  political  views  and  aside  from  serving  as  postmaster  at 
Eagle  Springs  for  eighteen  years  he  also  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Moody  for  a  number  of  years.  He  had  military  training  in  early 
life  but  saw  no  active  service  although  for  a  time  he  had  charge  of  ammuni- 
tion and  other  military  supplies.  His  widow  survives  and  resides  in  Amarillo, 
Texas. 

T.  A.  Muirhead,  the  third  in  a  family  of  ei^t  children,  attended  school  in 
Coryell  and  McLennan  counties,  Texas,  and  from  the  age  of  fifteen  years  has 
made  his  way  in  the  world  unaided.  He  was  employed  in  a  dry  goods 
store  in  Moody,  Texas,  for  a  year  and  then  went  to  Temple,  that  state,  where 
he  clerked  in  a  dry  goods  store  until  1904,  at  which  time  he  removed  to 
^amogordo.  New  Mexico,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  El  Paso  ft 
Southwestern  Bailroad  Company,  occupying  a  position  in  the  office  until  No- 
vember, 1906.  In  December  of  that  year  he  arrived  in  Tucumcari,  where  he 
established  a  general  store.  He  conducted  this  for  a  considerable  period  and 
is  now  proprietor  of  a  variety  store,  to  which  he  devotes  his  entire  attention. 
He  puts  forth  eamest  efPort  to  please  his  customers  and  the  straightforward 
business  policy  which  he  follows  is  one  of  the  strong  elements  in  his  growing 
success.    In  addition  to  his  store  he  owns  a  pleasant  residence  in  Tucumcari. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1903,  Mr.  Muirhead  was  married  to  Miss  Lucille  Murphy, 
of  Temple,  Texas,  a  daughter  of  Z.  T.  and  Frances  C.  Murphy,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Alabama,  although  her  father  engaged  in  farming  near  Temple,  Texas, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.    In  1906  his  widow  removed  to  Alamogordo, 
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New  Mexico,  where  she  has  sliiee  made  her  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moirhead 
have  become  the  parents  of  three  children:  Frances  Louise,  bom  March  8, 
1906;  Bobert  Murphy,  bom  December  6,  1907;  and  Elsie  Elizabeth,  December 
18,  1914. 

Mr.  Mttirhead  is  a  Boyal  Arch  Mason  and  he  holds  membership  in  the 
South  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  politics  he  is  a  democrat  and  for  one 
term  he  served  on  the  school  board  of  Tucumcari,  acting  in  that  capacity  at 
the  time  the  present  hi|^  school  building  was  erected.  He  stands  for  progress 
in  all  community  affairs  and  gives  active  aid  and  cooperation  to  all  those 
f oroes  which  are  most  effective  in  promoting  civic  virtue  and  civic  pride. 

JOHN  M.  EAGER 

John  M.  Eager,  an  automobile  dealer  of  Tucumcari,  who  also  has  ranching 
interests  in  that  part  of  the  state,  was  bom  at  Harlan,  Kentucky,  January 
2,  1879,  a  son  of  George  W.  and  Letitia  (Skidmore)  Eager,  who  were  natives 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  respectively.  The  father  was  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion and  is  still  active  in  business,  nmking  his  home  in  Harlan,  Kentucky, 
where  he  owns  land  and  carries  on  general  agricultural  pursuits.  His  wife 
passed  away  in  the  year  1893. 

John  M.  Eager  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth  in  a  family  of  nine  children 
and  in  the  acquirement  of  his  education  attended  school  in  Harlan  and  also 
the  Williamsburg  Academy  at  Williamsburg,  Kentucky.  When  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  took  up  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  he  followed  for  a  short 
time  and  then  rengned  his  school  in  order  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Ken- 
tucky Lumber  Company  at  Pansy,  entering  upon  a  two  years'  oontract  for 
handling  rough  lumber.  He  continued  in  the  lumber  business  for  about  six 
years  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  farming  —  the  occupation  to  which  he 
had  been  reared.  He  had  early  become  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of 
tilling  the  soil  and  caring  for  the  crops  and  he  concentrated  his  energies  upon 
farming  interests  in  the  famous  "blue  grass"  region  of  Kentucky,  devoting 
three  years  to  that  work. 

In  January,  1909,  Mr.  Eager  came  to  New  Mexico  with  his  brother  and 
homesteaded  land.  Boon  afterward  they  extended  the  scope  of  their  aetivities 
by  establishing  a  grocery  business  in  Tucumcari,  buying  out  a  firm.  They 
remained  active  as  grocery  merchants  untU  the  fall  of  1915,  when  they  disposed 
of  their  stock.  They  have  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  a  ranch  eight  miles  northeast  of  Tucumcari,  on  which  they  have 
erected  a  bam  sixty  by  one  hundred  feet,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  county. 
The  other  improvements  are  equally  good  and  they  are  devoting  their  attention 
to  raising  cattle,  having  now  about  three  hundred  head  together  with  a  number 
of  horses.  Their  cattle  are  all  of  high  grade^  and  their  stock  raising  interests 
are  proving  profitable.  In  addition  to  their  aetivily  along  that  line  th^y  also 
engage  in  cultivating  one  hundred  acres  of  land  each  year.  The  brothers  are 
also  proprietors  of  the  Ford  garage  and  sell  the  Ford  car.  They  have  likewiae 
made  judidous  investments  in  property  during  their  residence  in  the  Southwest 
and  now  own  seven  dwellingB  in  Tecumcari  together  with  a  number  of  unim- 
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proved  lots.  One  of  the  brothers  ie  at  all  timee  upon  the  ranch,  while  the  other 
manages  the  antomobile  burinees,  and  their  eoncentration  of  porpoee,  their  in- 
,  defatigable  energy  and  well  defined  -basineee  methods  are  bringing  to  them 
substantial  returns. 

On  the  6th  of  August^  1904,  Mr.  Eager  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Hen- 
slay,  a  native  of  Harlan,  Kentucky,  and  a  daughter  of  Bird  Hendey,  but  both 
her  parents  died  in  her  early  girlhood.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eager  have  become  the 
parents  of  four  children:  Hayward  T.,  eleven  years  of  age;  Verlie,  nine  years 
of  age;  Edna,  seven  years  old;  and  Margaret,  five  years  old« 

Mr.  Eager  is  a  member  of  the  Elks  lodge  at  Tucumcari  and  is  also  identified 
with  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America.  His  political 
faith  is  that  of  the  democratic  party.  He  belongs  to  the  Christian  church  and 
has  guided  his  life  by  its  teachings,  being  a  man  whose  sslient  traits  of  char- 
acter commend  him  to  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all  who  know  him. 

FREEMAN  ALLEN 

Freeman  Allen,  who  is  a  member  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Allen  &  Dealey, 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  of  Tucumcari,  was  bom  in  Casnovia,  Muske- 
gon county,  Michigan,  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  1870,  of  the  marriage  of 
James  and  Barah  A.  (Cutler)  Allen,  both  of  whom  were  bora  in  Canada.  The 
father,  who  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  tumed  his  attention  to  farming  and 
became  the  owner  of  valuable  land.  He  is  now  living  retired  in  Casnovia  and 
the  mother  also  survives.  They  are  the  parents  of  five  children,  of  whom  our 
subject  is  the  eldest. 

Freeman  Allen  attended  school  at  Canada  Comers,  in  his  native  county,  and 
remained  at  home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  engaged  in 
the  blacksmithing  business,  following  that  occupation  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  then  became  connected  with  mercantile  circles,  conducting  a  hardware  and 
implement  store  in  Casnovia,  whence  he  removed  to  Glencoe,  Oklahoma,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  for  five  years.  In  1907  he  arrived  in  New 
Mexico  and  located  upon  a  claim  in  Quay  county.  He  also  conducted  a  gen- 
eral store  at  the  town  of  Quay  until  1913,  devoting  his  entire  attention  to  the 
business  for  two  years,  after  which  he  gave  some  of  his  time  to  the  raising  of 
cattle.  On  first  coming  to  Tucumcari  in  1913  he  engaged  in  the  antomobile 
business  but  in  the  fall  of  1915  he  disposed  of  his  interests  in  that  connect 
tion  and  formed  a  partnership  with  L.  A.  Deal^  for  the  conduct  of  a  hard- 
ware and  implement  store.  The  firm  name  is  Allen  Ss  Dealey  and  they  have 
gained  a  large  and  representative  patronage  as  they  carry  a  complete  stock 
and  are  straightforward  in  all  their  dealings.  They  handle  shelf  and  heavy 
hardware,  implements,  saddlery,  etc.  Mr.  Allen  still  operates  his  ranch,  which 
is  located  twenty-three  miles  southwest  of  Tucumcari  and  on  which  he  breeds 
registered  Hereford  cattle.  He  now  has  two  hundred  head  on  his  ranch  and 
has  a  man  in  his  employ  who  gives  his  undivided  attention  to  the  management 
of  that  place. 

On  August  28,  1894,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Miss  Bertha 
Van  Hise.    She  was  bom  in  Decatur,  Michigan,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Oren 
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Van  HiBey  who  was  a  mill  man  and  Imnberman  and  was  killed  in  a  mill  wliea 
Mrs.  Allen  was  but  three  years  of  age.  His  wife  sarriTes  and  lives  in  North- 
▼ille,  Michigan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  have  an  adopted  danghter,  Haael  MeDaris. 
The  republican  party  has  a  stanoh  supporter  in  Mr.  Allen  and  for  seven 
years  he  served  as  postmaster  of  Quay.  Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Elks  at 
Tueumeari  and  has  many  friends  within  and  without  that  organisation.  Hie 
has  gained  a  gratifying  measure  of  success  in  business,  which  is  the  direct 
result  of  his  enterprisei  sound  judgment  and  integrity,  and  he  is  recognised  as 
a  leading  citizen  of  Tueumeari. 

C.  M.  STANFILL,  DJ>.S. 

Br.  0.  M.  Stanfill,  one  of  the  progressive  and  successful  dentists  of  Tueum- 
eari, is  also  extensively  engaged  in  stock  raising  in  New  Mexico  and  has  thor- 
oughly identifled  his  interests  with  those  of  the  state.  He  was  bom  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1877,  in  Genterville,  Tennessee,  and  is  a  son  of  G.  W.  and 
Prancis  (McGonnico)  Btaniill,  both  of  whom  were  bom  in  Maury  county,  Ten- 
nessee, the  former  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1818,  and  the  latter  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1828.  The  father,  who  devoted  his  entire  life  to  farming  and 
stock  raising,  passed  away  in  1883. 

Dr.  0.  M.  Stanflll,  who  is  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth  in  a  family  of  seven 
sons,  attended  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Genterville,  Tennessee,  and  took 
his  college  work  at  the  Yanderbilt  University  at  Nashville,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1898.  He  then  entered  the  dental  department  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  DJ>.S.  in  1902.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  student  affairs  and  in  his  senior  year  in  1902  was  hon- 
ored by  being  elected  secretary  of  his  class.  He  has  always  been  energetic 
and  determined  and  these  qualities  were  manifested  early  in  life,  as  when 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  working  in  a  store  after  school  hours  and  dur- 
ing the  vacations,  thus  earning  money  which  aided  in  paying  his  college  ex- 
penses. After  completing  his  professional  training  he  began  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  McEwen,  Tennessee,  where  he  practiced  for  four  a  half  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  October,  1907,  he  came  to  Teeumeaii,  New 
Mexico,  where  he  has  since  remained.  He  has  a  well  equipped  office,  is  up- 
to-datH  in  his  methods  and  has  gained  a  representative  patronage.  He  is  as- 
sociated with  a  number  of  others  in  the  control  of  a  large  ranch  comprising 
about  fifteen  sections  of  leased  state  land  located  forty  miles  northeast  of 
Tueumeari,  near  Obar.  Although  the  men  manage  the  ranch  jointly,  each 
owns  his  herd  of  cattle  individually  and  Dr.  BtanflU  has  from  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  head  of  high  grade  Hereford  cattle  and  is  continually  improv- 
ing his  stock.  He  is  vice  president  and  a  director  of  the  American  National 
Bank  at  Tueumeari 

Dr.  Stanflll  was  married  on  the  20th  of  October,  1908,  to  Miss  Lena  G. 
Winstead,  who  was  bom  at  McEwen,  Tennessee,  and  is  a  daughter  of  C.  8.  and 
Bettie  (Oarrett)  Winstead,  both  natives  of  that  state.  Her  father  formerly 
engaged  in  merchandising  in  McEwen  but  is  now  living  retired  there.  He 
is  a  democrat  in  politics,  but  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  public  office.    His 
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wife  passed  away  in  September,  1907.  Mrs.  Btanfill  is  the  younger  of  two 
children  and  by  her  nuirriage  has  become  the  mother  of  two  children:  Frances 
Elizabeth,  who  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  February,  1910,  and  C.  M.,  Jr.,  whose 
birth  occurred  on  the  26th  of  February,  1915. 

Dr.  Btanfill  is  a  democrat  in  his  political  belief  and  his  religious  faith  is 
that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  belcmgs  to  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Elks,  all  of  Tecumcari,  and  is  popular  in  these 
organisations.  His  high  standing  in  his  profession  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1914  he  was  elected  president  of  the  New  Mexico  Dental  Society  and 
by  his  appointment  to  the  board  of  dental  examiners  by  Qovemor  McDonald. 

JOHN  E.  WHITMORB 

John  E.  Whitmore  has  been  very  successful  as  a  merchant  and  is  conducting 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  patronised  stores  in  TucumcarL  He  deals  in 
groceries,  flour,  feed  and  implements  and  his  success  is  the  result  of  his  high 
commercial  standards  and  fair  dealing.  He  was  born  at  Gallinas  Spring, 
New  Mexico,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1873,  and  is  the  seventh  in  order  of 
birth  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children  bom  to  James  E.  and  Barbara  (Mar- 
ques) Whitmore.  The  father,  who  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  was  taken  to 
Guilford,  Chenango  county.  New  York,  when  a  child  and  there  grew  to  man- 
hood. He  became  a  landowner  and  devoted  his  time  to  farming  and  stock 
raising  for  a  number  of  years,  but  later  turned  his  attention  to  merchandising. 
About  1849  he  went  to  California  and  not  long  afterward  came  to  New  Mexico, 
locating  on  the  Agua  Negra  river  near  Santa  Bosa  where  he  established  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Los  Tanos  Bench.  After  residing  there  for  four  or  five 
years  he  removed  to  Gallinas  Spring,  where  he  conducted  a  store  in  addition 
to  looking  after  his  sheep  and  cattle  business.  He  also  raised  some  grain  and 
in  all  that  he  did  proved  very  successful.  At  length,  feeling  that  he  had  ac- 
cumulated more  than  a  competence,  he  retired  from  active  life  and  came  to 
Tucumcari,  making  his  home  with  his  son,  John  E.,  until  he  passed  away  in 
October,  1909.  He  was  characterised  by  public  spirit  and  always  took  the 
interest  of  a  good  citisen  in  everything  relating  to  the  general  welfare.  For 
thirty  years  he  served  as  postmaster  of  Gallinas  Spring  and  proved  efficient 
and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  His  wife,  who  was  bom  in 
Santa  Fe  county.  New  Mexico,  of  Spanish  parentage,  has  disposed  of  the  es- 
tate and  is  now  residing  in  Tucumcari. 

John  E.  Whitmore  received  private  instruction  at  home  and  also  attended 
the  Las  Vegas  Academy.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  began  working  for 
Stoneroad  Brothers,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a  year,  herding  horses  during 
that  time.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  William  Woodmm  and  while  with 
him  drove  cattle  over  the  trail  to  TexaSb  At  the  end  of  one  season  he  returned 
to  his  father's  home  and  assisted  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  raneh  until  1891, 
when  he  again  entered  the  employ  of  others.  After  spending  a  season  away 
from  home  he  became  his  father's  partner  and  in  1902  established  the  store  at 
Tucumcari,  which  was  devoted  to  general  merchandising.  About  a  year  later 
the  business  was  burned  and  our  subject  worked  for  the  Goldenberg  Company 
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for  Bome  time,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  btunnesB  until  the  Ist 
of  January,  1914.  He  then  sold  out  his  store  and  from  the  let  of  April  of 
that  year  until  the  Ist  of  Becember,  was  seeretazy  and  treasurer  of  the  local 
creamery  company.  In  January,  1915,  he  established  his  present  store  and  has 
since  concentrated  his  energies  upon  the  extension  of  its  business.  He  carries 
a  complete  and  well  selected  line  of  groceries,  implements  and  machinery  and 
also  deals  in  flour  and  feed  and  he  has  already  gained  recognition  as  one  of 
the  progressive  and  prosperous  merchants  of  TucumcarL  He  is  a  director  ait 
the  Orescent  Creamery  Gompany  of  Tueumeari  and  owns  stock  in  the  South- 
western Building  A  Loan  Association  and  in  the  Occidental  Insurance  Com- 
pany. In  addition  to  his  other  interests  he  holds  title  to  valuable  land  in  the 
state,  part  of  which  is  within  the  city  limits  of  Tueumeari. 

Mr.  Whitmore  is  a  stanch  democrat  but  has  never  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  politics.  He  belongs  to  Tueumeari  Lodge,  No.  27,  A.F.  ftA.M.,  of  which 
he  is  past  master,  and  to  Tueumeari  Chapter,  No.  13,  B.A.M.,  of  which  he  is 
high  priest,  and  past  master  and  past  secretary.  His  father  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  craft  and  he  thus  came  to  know  of  its  spirit  and  purpose  and  decided 
to  idmitify  himself  with  the  organization.  He  likewise  belongs  to  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  of  which  he  is  past  consul,  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  AmAyi<ij>^ 
of  which  he  is  past  vice  consul,  and  the  Fraternal  Union.  He  holds  membership 
in  the  Baptist  church  and  its  projects  are  furthered  by  his  hearty  supports 

Mr.  Whitmore  was  married  on  the  30th  of  November,  1895,  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet L.  Neafus,  who  was  bom  in  Texas  and  is  a  daughter  of  James  and 
Almeda  (Lusk)  Neafus,  natives  of  Missouri,  whence  th^  removed  to  the  Lone 
Star  state.  There  the  father  passed  away  when  Mrs.  Whitmore  was  but  a 
ehild  and  she  subsequently  went  with  her  mother  to  Missouri,  where  she  grew 
to  womanhood.  Her  mother  passed  her  last  days  in  Oklahoma,  where  she  died 
about  1905.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitmore  have  become  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren: Zilla  Blanch,  who  is  the  wife  of  B.  B.  Crimm,  an  evangelist  at  present 
working  in  Texas;  and  Doris  Juanita,  Ethel  Almeda,  and  John  E.,  Jr.,  all  of 
whom  are  at  home. 

ALEX  D.  QOLDENBBRQ 

Alex  D.  Goldenberg,  a  wholesale  merchant  of  Tueumeari,  was  bom  in  West- 
phalia, Germany,  February  17,  1866,  a  son  of  Julius  and  Bertha  (Nordhaus) 
Goldenberg,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Pmssia.  The  father  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1846  and  the  mother  in  1853  and  their  marriage  was  celebrated  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Mr.  Goldenberg  engaged  in  the  wholeesle  millinery 
business  in  Baltimore  for  about  twelve  years  and  in  1861  returned  to  Germany, 
where  he  became  interested  in  a  large  factory,  spending  his  remaining  days  in 
that  country,  his  death  there  occurring  in  1906.  The  wife  survived  him  for 
only  four  days. 

Alex  D.  Goldenberg,  who  was  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  attended 
school  in  Germany  and  in  1883,  when  a  young  man  of  seventeen  years,  came  to 
the  United  States,  making  his  way  direct  to  New  Mexico.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  cattle  ranching  about  thirty  miles  from  Las  Craees,  and  continued 
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in  that  buBineas  until  1696,  when  he  went  into  Old  Mezieo  on  a  prospeeting 
tonr.  He  returned  in  1899  and  located  at  liberty.  Quay  county,  where  he 
turned  bis  attention  to  merchandising,  remaining  there  for  about  three  and  a 
half  years.  He  then  removed  his  business  to  Tucnmcari  and  in  the  conduct 
of  this  enterprise  he  was  associated  with  his  brother  and  also  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  J.  Wertheim.  In  1903  the  company  was  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  M.  B.  Goldenberg  Company  and  they  carried  on  both  a  wholesale  and 
retail  establishment  at  Tucumcari,  handling  groceries,  dry  goods,  furniture  and 
farm  machinery,  their  trade  largely  covering  the  eastern  part  of  this  state. 
Their  business  has  reached  extensive  proportions  and  is  wisely  and  capably 
managed.  They  have  ever  realised  that  satisfied  patrons  are  the  best  adver- 
tisement and  they  put  forth  every  effort  to  please  their  customers  in  the  line 
of  goods  carried  and  in  the  reasonable  prices  asked.  M.  B.  Goldenberg  is 
president  of  the  company,  with  Jacob  Wertheim  as  vice  president  and  A.  D. 
Goldenberg  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  last  named  is  also  president  of 
the  Crescent  Creamery  Company,  is  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Tucumcari  and  as  a  member  of  the  M.  B.  Goldenberg  Company  is  engaged  in 
dealing  quite  extensively  in  real  estate.  He  personally  has  large  land  holdings 
in  New  Mexico  and  he  is  still  interested  in  ranching  and  the  stock  business. 
His  activities  thereby  cover  a  wide  scope  and  are  of  an  important  character, 
contributing  to  public  progress  as  well  as  to  individual  success. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1892,  Mr.  Goldenberg  was  married  to  Miss  Henrietta 
Wertheim,  a  native  of  Germany,  as  were  her  parents,  who  always  remained 
residents  of  that  country.  The  father  engaged  in  the  meat  business  in  Ger- 
many and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  now  deceased.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldenberg 
have  been  bom  seven  children :  Max  J.,  who  is  assisting  his  father  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  store  of  the  M.  B.  Goldenberg  Company;  Henry,  who  resides  on 
his  father's  ranch  and  looks  after  the  stock  business;  Arthur,  who  has  charge 
of  the  men's  furnishing  department  in  the  store;  Charles,  who  is  now  attend- 
ing a  preparatory  school  in  Annapolis,  Maryland;  Boy,  a  high  school  student; 
and  Buth  and  Hugo,  who  are  also  in  schooL 

Mr.  Goldenberg  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  was 
the  first  county  commissioner  of  Quay  county.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Tucumcari  for  five  years  and  for  another  year  was  also 
identified  with  the  board.  He  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles  as  a  member  of 
the  blue  lodge  and  the  chapter  of  Tucumcari,  the  consistory  of  Santa  Fe,  the 
Mystic  Shrine  of  Albuquerque,  and  the  Eastern  Star  chapter  of  Tucumcari. 
Of  the  lodge  he  has  served  as  master,  of  the  chapter  as  high  priest,  and  of  the 
Eastern  Star  as  patron,  and  is  now  a  past  grand  patron  of  the  grand  chapter 
of  the  Eastern  Star.  He  is  also  the  present  junior  grand  warden  of  the  grand 
lodge  and  deputy  grand  high  priest  of  the  grand  chapter  of  Boyal  Arch  Ma- 
sons. He  is  widely  known  in  Masonic  circles  throughout  the  state  and  in  his 
life  exemplifies  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  craft,  taking  a  most  active  and 
helpful  interest  in  aU  that  pertains  to  the  good  of  the  organization,  while  to  his 
f ellowmen  he  is  every  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand.  He  is  also  identified 
with  the  Elks  and  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.    Such  in  brief  is  the  his- 
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tory  of  one  of  New  Mexioo's  repreeentatiye  eitiseiis.  Ever  loyal  to 
intereetSy  he  Btande  for  all  that  benefits  town,  conntj  and  state,  working  earn- 
estly for  the  derelopment  of  the  Southwest^  while  at  the  present  time  in  the 
management  of  his  private  business  interests  he  has  made  steady  progress. 
His  is  a  well  balanced  eharaeter,  marked  by  devotion  to  all  matters  of  pnblie- 
spirited  citizenship  as  well  as  to  his  individual  interests  which  work  for  saeeess. 

RICHARD  COULSON,  M.D. 

Dr.  Bichard  Ooulson  was  a  citizen  of  marked  personal  worth  and  great 
professional  ability  and  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  deep  and  widespread 
regret  in  Tueumcari  and  wherever  he  was  known.  He  was  bom  in  MucUa, 
County  Monaghan,  Ireland,  September  6,  1875.  His  father,  Thomas  Ooulson, 
still  lives  on  his  estate  in  that  county  and  with  his  two  sons  is  interested  in 
farming.  Dr.  Ooulson 's  mother,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Mary  Ann 
Poyner,  was  of  Wigan,  England,  and  had  relatives  of  that  name  in  Oanada. 
She  died  in  Ireland  in  1914.  The  father  has  always  given  his  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  is  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  and  an  active,  zealous 
member  of  the  Orangemen. 

The  family  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Ooulson  numbered  six  sons,  of  whom 
Dr.  Ooulson  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth.  Two  are  still  living  on  the  old 
home  place  in  Ireland,  another  has  a  wholesale  shoe  business  in  Dublin,  while 
still  another  has  passed  away.  The  other  members  of  the  family  were  Bichard 
Ooulson  and  his  younger  brother  John,  who  came  to  the  United  States  when 
quite  young,  locating  near  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  latter  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  and  became  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and 
physics  in  that  college  until  he  had  trouble  with  his  eyes,  when  he  was  so&t  to 
Germany  to  recuperate.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  he  had  to  re- 
turn and  accepted  a  position  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Oamegie 
Institute  of  Technology  of  Penn^lvania,  where  he  is  now.  He  also  does  con- 
siderable research  work  for  the  Westinghouse  Oompany. 

Dr.  Bichard  Ooulson  received  his  preparatory  schooling  in  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  in  New  Hampshire  and  afterward  entered  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  dass  of  1899,  subsequently  becoming 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  that  university.  He  was  graduated  in 
1903  from  Tufts  Oollege  Medical  School  and  afterward  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  SomerviUe,  Massachusetts.  While  there  located  he  had  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  investigating  the  hospitals  and  clinics  of  Boston.  At  length  he 
decided  to  go  to  Sedalia,  Missouri,  and  made  his  way  to  St.  Louis,  where  in 
1906  he  took  the  state  board  examination  with  the  intention  of  locating  at 
Sedalia,  but  upon  the  advice  and  solicitation  of  a  friend  he  changed  his  plans 
and  made  his  way  to  Socorro,  New  Mexico.  After  remaining  in  that  town  for 
about  a  year  he  removed  to  Tueumcari  in  1907  and  there  continued  in  active 
practice  until  his  death,  which  occurred  August  5,  1915.  He  had  specialized 
in  surgery  but  had  great  success  as  a  general  practitioner,  while  as  a  diagnos- 
tician he  had  few  equals.  His  devotion  to  his  profession  was  marked  by  no- 
table self-sacrifice  and  until  his  demise  he  was  an  untiring  student  of  all  works 
pertaining  to  medical  science. 
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Dr.  Oonlaon  wa0  married  January  3,  1910,  to  Mrs.  Bertha  (Miller)  Smith, 
a  daughter  of  James  0.  and  Mary  Poe  (Tompkins)  Miller,  whose  family  num- 
bered three  daughters,  of  whom  Mrs.  Ooulson  was  the  second.  Her  father 
was  bom  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  her  mother  at  Bichmond,  that  state. 
He  was  a  well  known  scientist.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army  with  the 
Virginia  troops  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  taken  prisoner  but  was 
Anally  exchanged  for  a  northern  ofScer,  although  he  considered  his  release  due 
to  his  impaired  health.  A  year  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to 
Kentucky.  Mrs.  Coulson  was  first  married  to  Dr.  Asahel  Wilkes  Smith,  of 
Bichmond,  Kentucky,  and  by  her  former  marriage  had  two  children:  Elliott 
Poe  Smith;  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Welch,  of  Gbrrollton,  Missouri  Dr.  Smith  flDed  the 
chair  of  physiology  in  the  Central  University  of  Kentucky,  was  dean  of  the 
liouisville  College  of  Dentistry  and  editor  of  the  dental  department  of  "Pro- 
gress," a  medical  journal  published  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  was  a  past 
commander  of  Bichmond  Commandery,  No.  19,  K.T.,  and  was  district  deputy 
of  the  B.P.0 JS.  for  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Coulson  comes 
of  distinguished  Virginian  ancestry  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides. 
Her  mother  first  married  Byland  Boberts,  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  and  after  losing  her  first  husband  she  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Miller.  Their  ancestors  served  with  distinction  in  the  Bevolutionary  War 
and  the  War  of  1812  and  Mr.  Miller  was  a  valiant  soldier  of  the  Confederate 
army.  They  are  related  by  descent  and  also  through  collateral  lines  to  the 
Carters,  Bandolphs,  Harrisons,  Byrds,  Floumoys,  and  other  old  families  of 
'Virginia. 

Dr.  Coulson  was  a  devoted  and  active  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
belonging  to  Lodge  No.  27  and  to  the  Boyal  Arch  Chapter  No.  13  of  Tuenm- 
carL  He  was  also  identified  with  the  Elks  lodge  of  Tucumcari.  In  politics 
he  was  a  republican  and,  while  he  did  not  hold  membership  therein,  he  affiliated 
with  the  Presbyterian  church,  being  a  descendant  of  an  old  Scotch  Presby- 
terian family.  He  died  of  heart  disease  August  6,  1916,  in  his  fortieth  year, 
and  his  loss  was  the  occasion  of  deep  regret  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  American  Medical  Assoda* 
tion  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  his  professional  colleagues 
and  contemporaries.  He  was  a  true  and  generous  friend  and  a  devoted  hus- 
band. His  sense  of  honor  was  the  highest  and  in  connection  therewith  he 
possessed  a  notably  courteous  manner,  marked  by  complete  f orgetfulness  of 
self.    These  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  and  his  friends  were  many. 

AUSTIN  R.  MOSES 

Austin  B.  Moses,  who  is  engaged  in  the  abstract  business  at  Tucumcari,  was 
bom  in  Brown  county,  Illinois,  July  28,  1877,  a  son  of  Anthony  H.  and  Aman- 
da L.  (Miller)  Moses.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  while  the  mother 
was  bom  in  Brown  county,  Illinois.  He  devoted  his  life  to  farming  and  for 
many  years  was  a  resident  of  lUinois,  having  been  taken  by  his  parents  to 
that  state  when  but  a  year  old.  There  he  was  reared  to  manhood  and  after- 
ward became  a  landowner  and  farmer.  In  1881  he  removed  to  Adair  county, 
Iowa,  where  he  continued  to  engage  in  farming  for  four  years.    In  1884  he 
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JUDGE  JEFFERSON  D.  CUTLIP 

Judge  Jefferson  D.  Outlip  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
Mexico  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  now  serving  as  judge  of  the  probate 
court.  He  was  bom  at  Webster  Springs,  West  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1867,  and  is  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Pemimah  (Howell)  Cutlip,  both  of  whom 
were  natiyes  of  Braxton  county,  that  state.  The  father  engaged  in  farming 
in  West  Virginia  throughout  his  active  life  and  both  he  and  his  wife  passed 
away  there. 

Judge  Cutlip,  who  is  the  third  in  order  of  birth  in  a  family  of  three  chil- 
dren, received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Webster  Springs  and  Mor- 
gantown  and  later  engaged  in  farming  on  his  own  account.  After  following 
agricultural  pursuits  for  a  time  he  decided  to  prepare  for  the  practice  of  law 
and  entered  the  State  University  at  Morgantown,  where  he  took  a  professional 
course.  In  1892  he  went  west,  locating  at  Marengo,  Illinois,  where  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  where 
he  engaged  in  practice  until  1907,  in  which  year  he  came  to  Tucumcari,  New 
Mexico.  He  has  built  up  a  large  and  profitable  clientage  here  and  has  gained 
a  highly  creditable  standing  in  his  profession,  which  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  vice  president  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico.  He  owns  an  excellent  legal  library  and  is  now  erecting 
one  of  the  finest  offices  in  central  New  Mexico.  In  addition  to  his  private 
practice  he  is  serving  as  probate  judge,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  in  1908 
and  again  in  1911.  He  is  also  engaged  in  cattle  and  horse  ranching  and 
owns  extensive  tracts  of  valuable  land  in  this  state. 

Judge  Cutlip  was  married  on  the  5th  of  January,  1892,  to  Miss  Mary  C. 
Miller,  whose  birth  occurred  at  Webster  Springs,  West  Virginia.  She  died, 
leaving  a  son,  Edward  KeUey,  who  is  now  a  railroad  engineer  residing  at 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1909,  Judge  Cutlip 
was  again  married.  Miss  Mary  C.  Campbell,  a  native  of  Chicago,  becoming 
his  wife. 

Judge  Cutlip  has  supported  the  democratic  party  since  attaining  his  ma- 
jority and  while  living  in  West  Virginia  served  as  constable  and  as  deputy 
sheriff.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Baptist  church  and  the  teachings  of 
that  organization  guide  his  life.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose. 

CHARLES  CLAYBURN  DAVIDSON 

Charles  daybum  Davidson,  who  is  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico,  was  bom  at  Boardley,  Union  county,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  7th  of  October,  1874,  and  is  a  son  of  William  Qeorge  and  Emma 
J.  (Tate)  Davidson,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Webster  county,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  10th  of  May,  1848,  and  the  latter  near  Kokomo,  Howard  coimty, 
Indiana,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1853.  The  father  followed  agricultural 
pursuits  for  many  years  but  is  now  living  practically  retired  in  northeastern 
Arkansas.    His  wife  also  survives. 

Charles  Claybum  Davidson,  who  is  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  three  children. 
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attended  the  public  schools  in  QaDatin  county,  niinoiBy  aad  the  high  school  at 
Eldorado,  Illinois.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  that 
school,  which  is  accredited  to  the  State  UniTcrsitgr.  He  continued  his  educa- 
tion in  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Universitj  at  Garbondale,  Illinois,  and 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  law  at  the  Northern  Illinois  College  of  Law  at 
Dixon,  graduating  from  that  institution  with  the  class  of  1901.  Long  before 
he  completed  his  education  he  had  begun  to  provide  for  his  own  support  as 
when  but  twelve  years  of  age  he  worked  for  his  grandfather  and  others  as  a 
farm  hand.  He  waa  so  employed  during  the  summers  until  he  was  seventeen 
years  old  and  he  then  began  teaching  country  school  in  CkiUatin  county.  Later 
he  was  similarly  employed  in  Saline  county  and  was  then  for  two  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Eldorado  high  school.  His  next  position  was  that  of  superintend- 
ent of  the  Eldorado  schools  and  after  completing  a  year's  term  in  that  capacity 
he  took  up  the  study  of  law.  Following  hia  graduation  from  law  school  he 
went  to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Felix  F. 
Blankenbaker.  After  four  months,  however,  he  waa  compelled  to  give  up  active 
practice  for  a  time  on  account  of  ill  health  and  returned  to  Eldorado,  Illinois, 
where  he  remained  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  came  to  New  Mexico 
and  after  considering  a  number  of  locations  decided  to  make  his  home  in  Tu- 
cumcari,  arriving  here  in  April,  1904.  For  about  a  year  he  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
which  he  has  since  continued.  He  has  tried  many  criminal  cases  and  has 
gained  a  high  reputation  in  that  branch  of  law,  although  he  has  never  definitely 
specialized  in  criminal  practice.  He  has  not  only  won  high  standing  in  his 
profession,  but  he  has  also  gained  a  gratifying  measure  of  material  prosperity 
and  owns  valuable  lands  in  this  state. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  married  on  the  7th  of  June,  1909,  to  Miss  Wilmoth  Hud- 
son, who  waa  bom  near  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas,  and  is  a  daughter  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  (Lane)  Hudson.  The  father  was  bom  in  northeastern  Arkansas 
and  passed  his  entire  life  in  that  state,  dying  when  Mra  Davidson  waa  six 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  merchant  and  civil  engineer  by  occupation.  His  wife, 
who  was  bom  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  is  now  a  resident  of  Denver,  Golorado. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson  have  a  son,  Merritt  Claybum,  whose  birth  occurred  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1910. 

Mr.  Davidson  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party  and  has 
been  called  to  public  office  a  number  of  times.  He  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  from  Quay  county  and  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
constitutional  convention  for  joint  statehood,  which,  however,  never  convened. 
He  is  now  serving  his  fourth  consecutive  year  as  city  attorney  and  at  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  city  was  elected  to  the  office  which  he  held  for  two 
yeara  He  attends  the  Presbyterian  church,  to  which  his  wife  and  son  belong 
and  can  be  depended  upon  to  further  movements  seeking  the  moral  advance- 
ment of  his  community.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elka  He  has  made  a  wide  acquaintance  since  coming  to 
Tucumcari  and  his  genuine  worth  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  those  who  have 
been  most  closely  associated  with  him  are  his  stancheet  friends. 


^d):^iM^:M^o. 
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JOHN  EDWIN  MANNBY,  M.D. 

Among  the  sueeeesfiil  and  highly  respected  physicians  of  Tueumeariy  is  Br. 
John  Edwin  Manney,  who  was  bom  in  Alto,  Cherokee  county,  Texas,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1867,  a  son  of  James  W.  and  Malinda  (Harry)  Manney.  The 
father,  who  was  bom  in  Alabama,  enlisted  at  New  Orleans  for  service  in  the 
Confederate  army  when  eighteen  years  of  age  and  saw  much  hard  fighting. 
He  was  twice  wounded  and  for  several  months  was  confined  in  a  hospital.  He 
recovered  sufficiently  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
General  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  was  present  when  that  famous  leader  was 
killed.  He  served  throughout  the  war  and  during  reconstruction  days  was  a 
member  of  the  Ku  Kluz  Elan,  which  protected  the  southern  whites  from  the 
lawless  negroes  and  combatted  the  influence  of  unscrupulous  carpetbaggers. 
He  became  a  landowner  and  engaged  in  farming  in  Cherokee  county  for  some 
time,  after  which  he  removed  to  Chapel  Hill,  Washington  county,  where  he 
was  living  at  the  time  of  the  negro  uprising,  which  he  was  active  in  subduing. 
At  length  he  went  to  Longview,  Texas,  whence  he  removed  to  Dallas^  where 
he  engaged  in  merchandising  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  He  is  now, 
however,  a  resident  of  Hillsboro,  Texas,  and  has  survived  his  wife  since  1906. 
She  was  a  native  of  Texas.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  a 
blacksmith  and  was  noted  for  his  great  strength. 

Dr.  Manney  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  of  Clifton,  Texas,  and  then 
went  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  he  worked  in  the  mills  during  the  sum- 
mers, while  the  winter  months  were  devoted  to  attending  the  Stockton  Business 
and  Normal  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated.  He  then  went  to  Texas 
and  engaged  in  teaching  school  until  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  Later  he  took  a  course  in 
medicine  in  Baylor  University  at  Dallas,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1904.  In  1907  he  took  a  post  graduate  course  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  1913  he  again  took  post  graduate  work  at 
the  Polytechnic  at  New  Orleans.  He  realises  the  necessity  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  advancement  that  is  constantly  being  made  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  is  thoroughly  progressive  in  his  methods  of  treatment. 

As  Dr.  Manney  is  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  three  children,  he  was  compelled 
to  provide  for  his  own  support  early  in  life.  When  only  nine  years  of  age  he 
began  working  for  others  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  depended  for 
advancement  upon  his  own  resources.  For  a  year  before  he  completed  his  medi- 
cal course  he  had  practiced  in  connection  with  other  physicians  and  thus  gained 
that  experience  in  the  actual  treatment  of  disease  which  is  of  such  great  value 
to  the  young  physician  just  beginning  his  independent  practice.  After  leaving 
school  he  located  at  Durango,  Texas,  where  he  had  previously  served  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  two  years.  However,  after  remaining  there  for  a  few 
months  he  removed  to  Stranger,  a  town  twenty-eight  miles  distant,  where  he 
practiced  his  profession  until  1907,  when  he  came  to  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico, 
where  he  had  purchased  property  the  previous  year.  In  1907  he  erected  the 
Home  Sanitarium  and  in  1908  built  the  tuberculosis  annex,  devoted  to  the  care 
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of  tabereular  patients,  as  they  could  not  be  treated  in  connection  with  other 
patients.  He  has  since  discontinued  the  sanitarium  but  still  conducts  the  in- 
stitution for  the  care  of  those  suffering  from  tubereulosiSb  He  specializes  in 
the  diseases  of  women  and  children  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat.  His  office  is  modemly  equipped  for  the  treatment  of  his  specialties 
and  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  able  physicians  in  that  line  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  taking  care  of  his  large  practice  he  oversees 
the  operation  of  a  thousand  acre  stock  ranch  located  about  two  miles  from 
Tucumcari.  He  raises  high  grade  Pereheron  horses  and  derives  a  gratifying 
addition  to  his  income  from  that  business. 

Dr.  Manney  was  married  on  the  14th  of  April,  1895,  to  Miss  Janie  Hebn, 
who  was  bom  at  Olifton,  Texas,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Qeorge  and  Janet  (An- 
derson) Helm.  Her  father  was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  but  passed  away 
when  she  was  a  child.  Her  mother  survives  and  resides  at  Clifton,  Texas.  Dr. 
Manney  and  his  wife  have  four  children:  Jewell,  the  wife  of  Percy  Sample, 
who  lives  on  a  ranch  near  Tucumcari;  and  Lucile,  Johnnie,  and  Willis,  all  of 
whom  are  high  school  students.  The  doctor's  half  brother,  Glaus,  who  is 
eleven  years  of  age,  also  resides  with  the  family. 

Dr.  Manney  is  a  democrat  and  takes  the  interest  of  a  good  citizen  in  public 
affairs  but  has  never  sought  nor  desired  office.  In  religious  faith  he  is  a 
Presbyterian  and  fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Masons,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
Worjd,  in  which  he  acts  as  cleric,  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  in  which 
he  has  held  all  of  the  offices,  and  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  in  which  he 
is  past  worthy  patron.  In  professional  circles  he  belongs  to  the  CSounty  and 
State  Medical  Societies  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  Ameriean  Medical  Association. 

FREDERICK  W.  NOBLE,  M.D. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Noble  is  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Tucumcari  Hospital,  a 
thoroughly  modem  institution,  and  is  also  division  surgeon  of  the  £1  Paso  & 
Southwestern  Bailroad.  He  was  bom  at  Grosse  Isle,  Michigan,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1876,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Stocks)  Noble,  the  former  of 
whom  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  and  the  latter  in  Boston,  England. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  father  was  foreman  in  the  Michigan  Central  shops 
at  Grosse  Isle  and  was  very  efficient  and  capable  in  his  work.  Both' he  and 
his  wife  have  passed  away. 

Frederick  W.  Noble,  who  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  six  children,  was 
given  excellent  educational  advantages  and  graduated  from  the  St.  Thomas 
Collegiate  Institute  of  St.  Thomas,  Canada,  with  the  class  of  1892  and  from 
the  Medical  College  of  the  Northwestern  University  at  Chicago,  with 
the  class  of  1899.  When  but  fifteen  years  of  age  he  had  taken  up  the  study 
of  pharmacy  in  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  at  Toronto  and  at  the  same 
time  had  secured  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  drug  store  conducted  by  T.  H.  A. 
Duncombe.  He  remained  with  him  for  three  years,  after  which  he  secured  a 
similar  position  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  where  he  remained  from  1894  until 
1896.  After  completing  his  medical  course  he  was  for  two  years  house  phy- 
sician in  the  Saginaw  General  Hospital  at  Saginaw,  Michigan,  after  which 
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he  was  BUperinteiideiit  of  the  Owosao  Banitarium  at  Owoseo,  Miohigan,  for 
some  time.  Later  he  was  appointed  ehief  surgeon  of  the  Oklahoma  Methodist 
Hospital  at  Guthrie  and  served  in  that  eapaettj  for  three  years.  Since  1911, 
he  has  been  located  at  Tueumeari,  New  Mexico.  He  is  surgeon  in  charge  and 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Tueumcari  Hoq;>italy  which  was  erected  and  equipped 
in  1910  at  a  cost  of  about  fourteen  thousand  doUars,  and  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  January,  1911.  It  was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  established  in 
northeastern  New  Mexico  and  its  territory  extends  northeast  into  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  and  west  more  than  half  way  to  £1  Paso.  The  building  is  a  modem 
two  story  structure  of  cement  blocks  and  contains  ofBces,  a  large  dispensary,  an 
operating  room,  a  preparation  room,  an  ^-ray  room,  a  pathological  laboratory, 
and  accommodation  for  ten  patients.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  cen- 
trifuge, blood  counting  apparatus,  bacteriological  stains  and  two  good  micro- 
soopes  and  the  X-ray  room  is  provided  with  a  large  twenty  inch  Beheidel  X- 
ray  coil  and  accessories.  The  operating  room  is  also  fully  equipped  and  es- 
pecial care  has  been  taken  in  securing  the  best  possible  lighting.  For  some 
time  the  institution  has  been  used  as  an  emergency  hospital  for  the  Chicago  & 
Bock  Island  and  the  El  Paso  ft  Southwestern  BaUroads.  Dr.  Noble's  partner 
in  the  ownership  of  the  hospital  is  Dr.  J.  M.  Doughty,  a  graduate  of  Grant 
University.  Dr.  Noble  has  specialised  in  surgery  and  in  addition  to  being 
surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hospital  is  division  surgeon  for  the  £1  Paso  k  South- 
western Bailroad  and  local  surgeon  for  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  ft  Pacific. 
Moreover,  while  living  in  Oklahoma  he  was  surgeon  for  the  Fort  Smith  ft 
Guthrie  Bailroad. 

On  the  2lBt  of  December,  1902,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Noble  and 
Miss  Anna  M.  Bedford,  who  was  bom  near  Newcastle,  Ontario,  a  daughter  of 
Bobert  and  Mary  Bedford,  natives  of  Canada.  The  family,  however,  at  length 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  located  at  Marlette,  Michigan,  where  the 
father  engaged  in  farming  for  nuiny  years  and  where  he  still  lives.  The  moth- 
er has  passed  away,  ^o  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Noble  has  been  bom  a  son,  Harold 
Frederick,  whose  natal  day  was  the  7th  of  October,  1903. 

The  doctor  is  a  republican  in  politics  and  served  as  coroner  of  Mecosta 
county  in  Michigan  for  four  years.  In  religious  faith  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  fraternally  he  belongs  to  Guthrie  Lodge,  No. 
35,  A.F.  ft  AJiC.,  of  which  he  is  past  senior  warden;  Ghithrie  Qiapter,  No.  6, 
BJI.M.,  of  which  he  is  past  high  priest;  Guthrie  Commandery,  No.  1,  K.T.,  of 
which  he  is  past  eminent  commander;  Guthrie  Chapter,  No.  2,  O.E.S.,  of  which 
he  is  past  worthy  patron;  and  Tueumcari  Lodge,  No.  1172,  B.P.O.E.,  of  which 
he  is  past  exalted  ruler.  He  is  also  a  life  member  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association  and  is  connected  with  the  following  medical  asso- 
ciations: The  Quay  County  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  is  past  president; 
the  New  Mexico  State  Medical  Society;  and  the  Southwest  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Society.  He  baa  been  very  successful  as  a  surgeon  and  is  recognised  as 
one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  his  profession  in  the  state. 
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M.  H.  KOCH 

M.  H.  Koeh,  faneral  director  and  embalmer  of  Tuenmeari,  was  bom  in  tbe 
eitj  of  New  Btreliti,  Germany,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1850,  a  eon  of  Lad- 
wi|;  and  Bertha  (Baegg)  Kodi,  the  former  bom  in  New  Strelits  in  1818,  while 
the  latter  was  a  native  of  Switaerland.  The  father  followed  bnilding  car- 
pentry as  well  as  cabinet  work  and  died  in  New  BtrelitB  in  1874.  He  was  a 
strong  democrat  politically,  as  opposed  to  the  aristocrats,  or  nobility.  He 
never  served  in  the  army,  bat  was  a  member  of  the  Civic  Guards. 

His  son,  IC  H.  Koch,  was  gradated  from  the  high  school  at  New  Strelits  in 
1867.  He  then  took  up  his  father's  occupation  of  house  building  and  cabinet 
making,  which  he  followed  in  his  native  country  until  the  sommer  of  1868, 
when  he  landed  in  New  York.  After  spending  a  short  time  with  relatives  in 
the  east  he  made  his  way  westward,  working  in  Indiana  and  in  CSiicago,  but 
soon  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  followed  his  vocation  for  about  two 
years.  However,  dose  association  with  relatives  and  the  people  of  his  own 
nationality  offered  him  little  opportunity  for  advaneement  and  under  such 
conditions  there  was  but  one  prospect  in  view  —  to  be  a  shop  hand  for  all  time. 
Besides,  the  daily  grind  was  becoming  monotonous  and,  desirous  of  seeing  the 
world,  he  embarked  for  New  Orleana  Arriving  in  the  Crescent  city,  he  found 
it  was  the  season  in  which  yellow  fever  was  to  be  expected  and  rather  than 
face  that  he  continued  his  journey  into  southern  and  southwestern  Texas,  where 
he  worked  for  a  little  more  than  four  years.  Desiring  to  see  the  old  folks  at 
home  once  more,  he  traveled  as  far  as  New  York,  only  to  leam  that  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  Germany  recently,  making  the  trip  across  the 
ocean  useless. 

Not  liking  the  east,  Mr.  Koch  crossed  the  continent  to  Galifomia  and  Ne- 
vada in  order  to  leam  what  that  section  of  the  country  was  like.  After  work- 
ing in  Nevada  for  two  years  he  was  offered  an  inducement  to  go  into  business 
in  western  Pennqrlvania,  where  he  purchased  an  interest  in  a  furniture  and 
undertaking  business.  Through  the  extravagance  of  a  partner,  however,  this 
proved  unprofitable,  so  he  disposed  of  his  interest  and,  unable  longer  to  with- 
stand the  lore  of  the  west,  he  arrived  at  San  Marcial,  New  Mexico,  in  February, 
1881,  the  point  to  which  the  Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  was  then 
open  for  traffic.  From  that  point  he  continued  on  to  Engle  and  finally  set- 
tled at  Chloride,  New  Mexico,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  building, 
furniture  and  imdertaking  business.  He  was  forced  to  leave  there  in  1893, 
after  silver  was  demonitised,  for  the  place  was  a  silver  camp.  Sacrificing  all 
of  his  investments,  he  removed  to  White  Oaks,  where  again  he  worked  his  way 
upward,  establishing  himself  once  more  in  the  building  and  undertaking  bus- 
iness. The  year  1906  also  proved  disastrous  for  the  mines  were  shut  down 
and  the  new  towns  along  the  railroad  drew  the  trade  away  from  White  Oaks. 
With  what  little  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck  he  then  turned  to  Tucnmeari, 
where  he  opened  an  exdusive  undertaking  establidunent,  only  doing  picture 
framing  as  a  side  line. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Koch  affiliates  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  is  a  member 
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of  the  Eastern  Star  and  alao  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
and  is  identified  with  the  Presbjrterian  church.  He  is  the  oldest  undertaker 
in  the  state  and  is  serving  his  fifth  year  on  the  state  board  of  embalming,  of 
which  he  has  been  and  yet  is  secretary  and  executive  oflieer  and  of  which  he 
will  be  president  the  coming  year.  He  maintains  an  independent  attitude  on 
state  and  local  polities  but  is  a  republican  on  national  issues,  and  he  believes 
in  the  principle,  possibly  through  inheritanee,  of  the  equality  of  all  people, 
which  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  he  finds  himself  a  resident  of  the  United 
States. 

ROYAL  A.  PRENTICE 

Boyal  A.  Prentice,  an  attorney  of  Tucumcari,  has  specialised  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  bearing  upon  land  titles  and  has  gained  a  very  large  and  profitable 
patronage.  He  is  also  one  of  the  large  land  owners,  owning  twelve  thousand 
acres  in  Quay  county  alone.  His  birth  occurred  at  Milford,  New  York,  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1877,  and  he  is  a  son  of  Edwin  A.  and  Flora  L.  (Bowe)  Pren- 
tice, natives  respectively  of  Connecticut  and  New  York.  The  father,  who  is  a 
stock  raiser  and  dealer,  removed  to  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  in  July,  1879, 
and  continued  in  business  there  until  his  demise  twenty  years  later.  His  wife 
survives  and  resides  at  Boswell. 

Boyal  A  Prentice,  who  is  an  only  child,  attended  the  Southwestern  Acad- 
emy at  Las  Vegas  and  later  took  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering  in  Pur- 
due University  at  La  Fayette,  Indiana.  He  began  providing  for  his  own  sup- 
port when  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  entered  the  ofices  of 
Long  &  Fort,  attorneys  at  law  of  Las  Vegas,  where  he  remained  until  1898. 
He  then  enlisted  in  the  Bough  Biders  for  service  in  Cuba  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  took  part  in  both  battles  at  Guasimas  and  in  the  engage- 
ments  at  El  Paso,  Kettle  Hill  and  Santiago.  Twice  he  was  marked  by  a  bullet 
but  escaped  serious  injury  and  at  the  close  of  hostilities  was  mustered  out  at 
Montauk  Point.  Previous  to  joining  the  Bough  Biders,  he  had  received  mili- 
tary training  as  a  member  of  the  state  militia.  Although  he  was  not  seriously 
wounded,  his  health  was  much  impaired  by  his  experience  at  the  front  and  he 
did  not  engage  in  business  until  1900,  when  he  had  sufQciently  recuperated  to 
again  take  up  his  work.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Mexico  Central  Bail- 
road  and  remained  in  Mexico  until  he  was  injured  in  a  gasoline  explosion  at 
Silao.  As  a  result  of  this  accident,  he  was  unable  to  work  for  nine  months 
and  on  recovering  he  became  connected  with  the  Narrow  Gauge  Bailway  as 
superintendent,  but  was  injured  in  the  derailment  of  a  locomotive  which  he 
was  running  and  for  six  months  was  compelled  to  do  nothing.  On  again  re- 
covering he  went  to  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  and  thence  by  boat  to  New  York.  That 
winter  was  spent  in  Washington,  B.C.,  but  the  following  spring  he  removed  to 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  as  he  had  become  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Bailroad,  and  remained  in  that  capacity  until  the  road 
was  sold.  He  continued  with  the  road  as  mechanical  engineer  until  the  latter 
part  of  1906,  when  he  was  made  court  reporter  of  the  sixth  judicial  district, 
which  office  he  held  until  July  1,  1908.    He  was  then  appointed  register  of  the 
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United  States  land  office  and  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  the  discharge 
of  hia  duties  in  that  capacity  until  April,  1914,  when  he  opoied  a  law  office  in 
Tueumcari.  He  has  specialised  in  land  practice  and  has  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  authority  in  that  field.  He  also  devotes  much  time  to  stock 
raising, 

Mr.  PrentiBe  was  married  on  Christmas  day,  1907,  to  Miss  Louise  A. 
Behrens,  who  was  bom  in  St.  Iiouisy  and  is  a  dau^ter  of  William  and  Louise 
A.  (Becker)  Behrens^  both  natives  of  St.  Louis.  The  father  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  St.  Louis  Bailway  Company  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Thanks* 
giving  day,  1913,  and  the  mother  still  resides  in  that  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prentice  have  had  four  children:  Boyal  A.,  who  died  in  infancy;  Louise  Flor- 
ence, at  home;  Edward  B.,  who  died  in  infancy;  and  Sylvester  A.,  at  home. 

Mr.  Prentice  is  a  stalwart  republican  in  politics  and  has  always  done  all  in 
his  power  to  further  the  interests  of  the  party.  He  is  well  known  fraternally, 
belonging  to  Tueumcari  Lodge,  No.  27,  A.F.  &  AJd.,  and  Boyal  Arch  Chap- 
ter No.  13,  both  of  Tueumcari;  Mescalero  Commandery,  K.T.,  at  Alamogordo, 
Santa  Pe  Consistory,  No.  1,  A.  ft  A.S.B.;  and  Ballut  Abyad  Temple,  AJL.029'. 
M.S.,  at  Albuquerque.  He  is  also  identified  with  Tueumcari  Lodge^  No.  1172, 
B.P.OJB.,  of  which  he  was  the  first  exalted  ruler.  His  has  been  an  active  and 
varied  life  and  all  that  he  has  attempted  has  been  carried  forward  to  success. 
He  has  great  faith  in  the  future  of  New  Mexico  and  can  be  counted  upon  to 
cooperate  with  all  movements  and  projects  which  seek  the  development  of  the 
state. 

ALBERT  CALISCH 

Albert  Caliseh,  extensively  engaged  in  cattle  breeding  and  raising,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Montoya  Valley  Banch  of  Montoya,  New  Mexico,  and  also  has  other 
important  business  interests  that  connect  him  with  mercantile  lines.  He  was 
bom  at  Banders,  Denmark,  October  7,  1859,  and  was  the  eldest  in  a  family  of 
seven  children,  five  sons  and  and  two  daughters,  whose  parents  were  Charles  H. 
and  ServiUia  (Gunst)  Caliseh.  The  family  is  essentially  of  Dutch  origin  and 
the  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  for  three  centuries.  The  greater  number  of 
the  f anuly  have  followed  professional  careers,  becoming  artists,  teachers,  and 
authors.  The  father  was  perhaps  the  largest  tobacco  manufacturer  of  Den- 
mark and  in  1848  became  an  officer  in  the  Danish  army.  In  1860  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  leaving  his  native  country  three  days  before 
Albert  Caliseh  was  a  year  old.  He  became  prominent  in  the  tobacco  business 
in  New  York  city  and  made  his  home  across  the  river  in  New  Jersey. 

Albert  Caliseh  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Hobo- 
ken,  New  Jersey,  afterward  attending  Hoboken  Academy.  He  became  interest- 
ed in  the  business  in  which  his  father  was  engaged,  that  of  cigar  manufactur- 
ing, and  was  actively  connected  therewith  for  thirty-seven  years.  He  dates 
his  residence  in  New  Mexico  from  June^  1904,  and  following  his  arrival  in  the 
southwest  became  a  cattle  breeder,  his  business  interests  in  this  connection 
being  largely  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Montoya  Valley  Banch, 
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of  which  he  is  the  president.  He  i%  however,  a  man  of  resourceful  business 
ability  and  has  other  important  business  interests,  being  now  vice  president  of 
the  Kohn  Mercantile  Company  and  president  of  the  Calisch  Company.  What- 
ever he  undertakes  he  carries  forward  to  successful  completion,  his  plans  being 
well  defined  and  promptly  executed. 

At  Wichita,  Kansas,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1887,  Mr.  Calisch  was  married 
to  Miss  Belle  Kohn,  a  daughter  of  Sam  and  Yetta  (Goldsmith)  Kohn,  who 
removed  from  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico  between  1863 
and  1865.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cftliseh  have  a  son,  Stanley  Gunst,  who  is  operating 
the  Montoya  Valley  Banch. 

The  family  adhere  to  the  Jewish  faith  and  Mr.  Calisch  is  identified  with  the 
Elks.  His  political  support  is  given  to  the  democratic  parly  but  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  office  have  had  no  attraction  for  him  as  he  has  always  pre- 
ferred to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his  business  interests,  which,  carefully 
directed,  have  won  for  him  notable  success.  Living  at  Montoya  for  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  breeding  of 
Hereford  cattle,  he  today  possesses  one  of  the  famous  ranches  of  New  Mexico. 
In  1916  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  his  district 

ORMISTON  E.  BROWN,  M.D. 

Dr.  Ormiston  £.  Brown,  whose  advancement  in  the  profession  has  been  con- 
tinuous since  his  graduation  from  the  Michigan  College  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, is  now  filling  the  responsible  position  of  division  surgeon  for  the  El 
Paso  &  Southwestern  Bailroad  system  at  TucumcarL  His  developing  ability 
has  brought  him  more  and  more  to  the  front  until  colleagues  and  contempor- 
aries accord  him  recognition  as  one  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  profession 
in  his  part  of  the  state.  He  was  bom  in  Wayne  county,  in  the  state  of 
Michigan,  July  28,  1874,  a  son  of  Hiram  and  Susan  (McMullen)  Brown,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Ireland.  The  father  was  a  native  of  County  Cork 
and  the  mother's  birth  occurred  in  the  adjoining  county.  They  were  married, 
however,  in  the  United  States  and  it  was  after  coming  to  the  new  world  as  a 
young  man  that  Hiram  Brown  took  up  the  study  of  medicine.  He  first  prac- 
ticed near  Watertown,  New  York,  and  later  removed  to  Michigan,  spending 
his  last  days  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  where  he  passed  away  February  24,  1914, 
when  about  eighty-four  years  of  age,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  1830.  His 
widow  still  survives  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Canada.  Dr.  Hiram  Brown 
served  in  the  health  department  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  was  also 
thus  officially  connected  with  the  interests  of  Detroit.  His  father  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Crimean  war. 

Dr.  Ormiston  E.  Brown  is  the  second  of  a  family  of  three  children.  He 
pursued  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Canada  and  later  attended  school 
in  Michigan  but  was  graduated  from  the  Collegiate  Institute  in  Canada.  He 
then  entered  the  Michigan  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, where  he  completed  his  course  with  the  class  of  1902.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble for  him  to  continue  his  education  without  interruption,  however,  for  when 
but  thirteen  years  of  age  he  began  working  for  others  and  attended  school 
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only  as  he  eould  find  opportunity,  earning  the  money  to  pay  his  tuition  and 
meeting  all  the  expenses  of  his  preparation  for  a  professional  career.  When 
he  had  completed  his  coarse  he  made  his  way  southward  to  Arizona  to  look 
after  some  mining  interests,  and  for  about  seven  years  he  made  frequent  trips 
to  and  from  southern  Arizona.  During  that  period  he  resided  in  Ashland, 
Wisconsin,  for  about  a  year  and  then  removed  to  New  Mexico.  For  a  time 
he  resided  in  Bisbee,  Arizona,  where  he  practiced  for  two  years  in  connec- 
tion with  the  medical  staif  of  the  Copper  Queen  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany. In  1911  he  received  the  appointment  of  assistant  division  surgeon  at 
Tucumcari  for  the  £3  Paso  ft  Southwestern  BaUroad  system  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  untU  July,  1915,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  division 
surgeon,  in  which  connection  heavy  demands  are  made  upon  his  time  and 
energies.  He  stall  retains  his  mining  interests  in  Arizona  and  is  also  owner 
of  land  in  that  state. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1895,  Dr.  Brown  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Cobb, 
who  was  bom  in  Ashland  county,  Wisconsin,  a  daughter  of  John  A.  and  Mary 
(McAnulty)  Cobb,  who  are  still  residents  of  Ashland  county,  Wisconsin,  where 
the  father  is  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  tailoring  business.  He  has 
held  various  local  offices  and  is  a  well  known  citizen  there.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  have  one  child,  Dillon  Cobb. 

The  religious  faith  of  the  parents  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  in 
his  political  belief  Dr.  Brown  is  a  republican  but  has  never  aspired  to  office. 
Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Tucumcari  Lodge,  No.  27,  A.F.  ft  A.M.,  of 
which  he  is  junior  warden,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Arch  Chap- 
ter, No.  13,  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen.  Along  strictly 
professional  lines  he  has  connection  with  the  Quay  County  Medical  Society,  of 
which  he  has  been  secretary,  treasurer,  and  president,  and  the  New  Mexico 
State  Medical  Association  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. He  never  lightly  regards  his  professional  duties.  On  the  contrary  he  is 
most  careful  and  conscientious  in  their  performance  and  his  ability  in  this 
connection  has  brought  him  prominently  to  the  front  as  a  skilled  and  able 
physician  and  surgeon. 


CHAPTER  XV 
Bio  Abriba  County 

RIO  ARRIBA  county  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
within  its  borders  the  site  chosen  by  the  first  Spanish  col- 
^onization  expedition  for  its  headquarters.  This  expedition 
was  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de  Onate  in  1598,  and  the  site  of 
Oiiate's  Real  or  headquarters  for  operations  was  fixed  near  the 
present  town  of  Chamita,"®*  near  the  junction  of  the  Chama  and 
Rio  Grande  rivers.*®** 

During  the  seventeenth  century  nearly  all  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Rio  Orande,  not  occupied  by  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  the  Chama 
above  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Orande  for  several  miles  were  set- 
tled, sparsely,  by  the  Spaniards.  These  ranches  and  '^ haciendas" 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  uprising  of  1680, 
and  no  attempt  at  their  re-occupation  was  made  until  after  the  re- 
conquest  by  General  De  Vargas  in  1693  and  1696. 

808  Ante,  vol.  i,  p.  301,  ei  seq. 

S08A  Fray  Aloneo  de  Benavides  Memorial;  note  by  F.  W.  Hodge,  page  234: 
''Ofiate  was  a  wealthy  resident  of  Zacateeas,  while  his  wife  was  a  ffrand- 
daughter  of  Montezuma,  the  Aztec  chief.  Ofiate  was  granted  authority  to 
explore  and  colonize  New  Mexico  as  early  as  1595,  but  it  was  not  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1598,  that  he  was  ready  to  proceed  from  the  Rio  Concho  in  Chihuahua 
with  his  band  of  four  hundred  colonists,  provided  with  seven  thousand  cattle 
and  eighty-three  wagons.  Arriving  at  Ban  Juan  pueblo  in  New  Mexico,  July 
11,  the  colonists  commenced  work  in  the  following  month  on  a  new  settlement 
within  sight  of  San  Juan  (Vetancurt,  Crdnica,  p.  318,  repr.  1871),  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bio  Chama,  at  the  Tewa  Indian  village  of  Tugewinge  (called 
Tuque-yunque  by  Coronado's  chroniclers),  where  the  hamlet  of  Chamita  now 
stands;  or,  as  Z&rate  Salmer6n  states,  'between  the  river  (the  Bio  Grande) 
and  that  of  Zama  (Chama).'  On  August  23  was  begun  the  erection  of  a 
chapel,  which  was  finished  by  September  7  and  dedicated  the  folloYring  date 
to  San  Juan  Bautista.  This  settlement  was  first  called  San  Francisco  de  los 
Espafioles,  but  it  later  became  known  as  San  Gabriel,  which  was  the  name  first 
given  to  Yugewinge,  but  apparently  being  transferred  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ment after  the  natives  joined  their  kindred  at  San  Juan.  *  *  Benjamin  M.  Bead, 
historian,  of  Santa  Fe,  takes  exception  to  the  prevailing  belief  that  the  first 
settlement  was  at  Yugewinge,  and  asserts  (Santa  Fe  New  Mexican^  Nov.  24, 
1914),  that  the  first  colony  was  established  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bio  Grande 
and  that  the  first  church  was  built  in  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan. 
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In  addition  to  the  settlers  who  came  ¥dth  De  Vai^as  in  1693, 
others  came  the  following  year  from  the  neighborhood  of  Zacatecas. 
To  restore  the  lands  to  those  Spaniards  who  had  returned  and  to 
give  others  to  those  who  had  come  from  Zacatecas  an  order  '^*  for 

^09  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  B.  E.  TwiteheU,  toL  i,  pp.  241-242: 
''ProeeedingB  had  in  the  New  Town  and  Settlement  founded  and  called  'The 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross  of  the  Mexicans  of  tiie  King  Our  Lord  Don  Carlos  II, ' 
established  and  obtained  by  the  eif  orts  of  the  governor  and  captain-general  of 
this  kingdom  of  New  Mexico,  its  new  restorer  and  conqueror,  Don  Diego  de 
Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  certified  copy  of  said  proceedings 
having  been  sent  on  May  11^  of  the  said  year  of  1695,  to  His  Excellency,  l£e 
viceroy,  tiie  C6nde  de  Galve. 

' '  It  being  now  the  time  when  a  fixed  place  of  residence  must  be  given  to  the 
families  which,  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  Our  Lord,  whom  may  God  pre- 
serve, in  his  royal  name,  by  his  Excelloicy  the  viceroy,  the  C6nde  de  Galve, 
over  all  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain  governor  and  captain  general  and  presi- 
dent of  tiie  Boy^  Audience  and  Court  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and  of  all  this 
New  World,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  royal  commission  and  the  ministers 
of  the  same,  have  been  sent,  as  well  as  the  others  brought  by  the  said  governor 
and  captain-general  to  this  kingdom,  and  all  of  whidi  are  now  in  this  said 
city,  and  also  as  another  lot  and  parly  are  expected,  and  in  order  to  give  them 
a  fixed  place  of  settlement^  land  for  cultivation  of  their  crops,  pastures,  woods 
and  waters,  watering  places,  commons,  and  stock  ranges,  in  order  that  th^ 
may  have  all  that  Siey  need  for  raising  their  large  and  small  stock  of  aH 
kinds  and  classes;  and  I,  having  be«i  informed  of  the  same,  and  it  being  the 
royal  will  that  I  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  whole  in  the  matter  of  the 
k>eation  and  settlement  of  Ihe  said  parties,  and  that  I  should  procure  for  such 
as  I  considered  proper  for  the  service,  stability,  permanency,  security,  com- 
fort and  utility,  seeking  to  find  the  same  on  lands  separate  and  apart^  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  natives  of  the  tribes  and  pueblos  of  this  said  kingdom,  and  the 
district  of  this  said  city,  in  order  to  avoid  the  troubles  and  vexations  which 
would  arise  if  they  live  together  with  the  Spaniards,  but,  on  the  contrary,  being 
separated,  both  would  be  at  peace,  and  the  said  natives  and  Spaniards  would 
live  together  in  concord  and  harmony,  in  such  manner  that  by  kind  and  friend- 
ly treatment  our  holy  faith  might  be  implanted  among  th«n  on  a  firm  basis 
and  witii  the  hope  that  with  their  example  the  adjoining  barbarous  tribes  might 
be  converted;  and,  with  this  view,  I,  the  said  governor  and  captain-geuml, 
having  to  duly  carry  out  the  royal  will,  which  the  said  most  excellent  viceroy 
has  so  frequently  and  repeatedly  communicated  to  me  in  the  name  of  His 
Majesty,  I  have  done  what  was  necessary,  and  have  not  only  gone  over,  passed 
through  and  tried  tiie  entrances,  exits,  routes,  courses,  and  distances,  particu- 
larly and  generally,  of  all  this  said  langdom,  but  with  an  army  of  the  royal 
forces  of  His  Majesty  under  my  command  as  far  as  the  last  Pueblo  and  tribe 
of  the  Taos  of  ^lis  said  kingdom  and  come  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Chama  at  the  pueblo  of  Ban  Juan  de  Los  Caballeros,  distant  ten  leagues  from 
the  said  city,  and  the  said  examinations  having  been  made  as  aforesaid  by  me, 
the  said  governor  and  captain-general,  I  found  that  the  said  place  and  settle- 
ment of  the  said  party  and  of  the  other  said  party  that  is  expected  to  arrive 
should  be  made  of  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards,  who  abandoned  and 
left  them  at  the  time  of  the  general  revolution,  in  the  month  of  August  in  the 
year  'eighty,  in  this  kingdom,  at  the  places  and  farms  extending  from  the  said 
city  of  Santa  Fe  to  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque,  and  those  which  extend  beyond  the 
pueblos  of  San  Yldefonzo  and  Santa  Clara,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bio  del 
Norte,  and,  on  this  side^  those  which  lie  in  front  of  the  Mesa  de  San  Tldefonso 
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the  re-settlement  of  the  country  in  northern  Santa  Fe  county  and 
southern  Rio  Arriba  (as  today  limited)  was  made  at  Santa  Fe  by 
Qeneral  De  Vargas,  pursuant  to  which  the  lands  in  the  valley  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  the  Rio  Grande  above  the  present  village  were  re- 
settled. 

**In  this  Villa  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  in  the 

and  extend  to  the  road  which  leads  to  the  said  Pueblo  of  San  Juan  die  lo8 
Gaballeros,  and  those  which  extend  to  the  pueblos,  established  on  the  said  farms, 
which  are  San  L&zaro  and  San  Cristdbal^  and  those  which  extend  from  the 
latter  in  the  direction  of  the  highway  which  leads  to  Picuri^s,  to  the  Gafiada 
called  the  Hacienda  de  Moraga,  and  the  farms  of  Captains  Luis  Martin  and 
Juan  Buiz,  in  front  of  and  at  the  place  and  tract  of  land  called  Ghimayo;  and 
in  order  that  they  be  examined  by  my  lieutenant-governor  and  captain-general, 
who  is  Colonel  Luis  Oranillo,  I  order  him  to  proceed  with  Sergeant  Buiz  de 
Gazeres,  because  he  knows  the  language  of  the  said  tribe  of  the  Teguas,  to  the 
two  pueblos  of  the  Thanos,  San  L&zaro  and  San  Cristobal,  with  Matias  Lujan, 
their  alcalde  mayor,  because  he  is  also  an  interpreter,  to  examine  in  the  first 
place,  the  said  farms  and  places  separately,  malung  a  map  showing  the  names 
of  the  places  and  the  names  of  their  former  owners,  the  quality  of  the  lands 
and  the  distances,  and  he  will  examine  personaUy  and  inll  confer  with  the 
above  mentioned  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  can  be  settled  on  the  same, 
giving  them  lands  which  they  can  cultivate  and  plant  advantageouriy  and  with- 
out inconveniencing  one  another,  with  notification  that  the  pastures  of  tiie 
tract  and  limits  of  each  of  the  said  farms  shall  be  in  common  and  not  for  in- 
dividuals, and  that  the  stock  which  each  may  have  in  greater  or  less  number 
may  feed  on  the  same,  and  only  in  case  of  there  being  an  equal  number  will  it 
be  permitted  them  to  appear  in  order  to  petition  that  no  one  shall  have  more 
stock  than  another;  and  in  this  manner  he  will  make  the  said  demarcation, 
map,  computation,  and  regulation  and  in  respect  to  the  said  two  pueblos  of 
San  L6zaro  and  San  Crist6bal,  they  having  been  established  on  the  farms  and 
lands  which  absolutely  belonged  and  did  belong  to  the  said  Spanish  residents, 
who,  because  of  the  said  general  rebellion  of  the  whole  of  this  kingdom  in  the 
month  of  August,  of  the  year  'eighty,  abandoned  and  left  them  in  order  to 
save  their  lives,  and  who  left  on  Sieir  farms  their  household  goods,  clothing, 
wares,  grain,  growing  crops,  and  stock,  all  of  which  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  said  rebels;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  aforesaid,  of  tiie  said  tribe 
of  Thanos,  left  their  pueblos,  because  of  the  improvements  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  greater  security  of  their  lives,  and  came  together  with  those 
of  the  Teguas  tribe,  who  were  settled  at  so  short  a  diatance,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  secure  the  improvements  on  the  said  lands,  everything 
bemg  already  completed,  those  of  San  Crist6bal  and  those  of  San  Ldzaro  set- 
tled upon  them,  the  lands  which  the  Teguas  of  the  said  pueblo  of  San  Juan  de 
Los  Caballeros  hold  being  many,  and  the  number  of  people  of  both  being 
small,  and  it  being  on  the  frontier,  as  it  is,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Apache 
enemy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Ute  tribe,  they  saw  fit  to  admit  them  and  give 
them  the  permission,  with  the  general  consent  of  all,  to  settle,  as  in  fact  tiiey 
did  settle,  and  were  settled  in  the  said  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  the  lands  and 
dwelling  houses  of  which  are  vacant  and  standing  unoccupied  today,  because 
of  their  having  been  abandoned  only  a  few  years  ago  on  account  of  their  hav- 
ing gone  to  settle  on  the  lands  of  the  Spaniards,  where  they  are  today  living 
and  are  settled;  and,  whereas  I  have  conferred  with  the  said  governors  of  the 
said  pueblos  in  regard  to  the  above  reasons  and  the  royal  wiU,  and  I,  the  said 
governor  and  captain-general,  not  being  informed  of  the  settlement  whieh  the 
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year  one  thousand  edx  hundred  and  ninety-five/'  recites  the  journal 
of  the  governor  and  captain-general,  ''I,  Colonel  Luis  Granillo, 
Lieutenant-Captain-General  of  this  kingd(»n  of  New  Mexico,  in  ful- 
fillment of  and  in  obedience  to  the  above  order  and  direction  of  the 
governor  and  captain-general  of  this  kingdom,  who  is  Don  Diego 
de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon,  left  this  city  in  company 


said  natiTOB  of  San  L&zaro,  in  the  said  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  had  granted  and 
designated  to  their  governor,  Don  Cri8t6bal  Yope,  the  plaee  of  Tvn^^  in  or- 
der that  the7  might  go  there  in  the  coming  winter,  giving  them  permiasion  and 
consent  to  plant  the  said  lands  this  jear,  he  having  a  place  to  go  to  there- 
after with  his  said  people,  which  number  sixteen  families,  their  whole  number 
being  one  hundred  and  fif^-five  persons,  according  to  what  I  am  informed 
and  as  appears  by  the  list  of  the  same  made  bj  the  Beverend  Father  Preacher, 
Brother  Antonio  Obreg6ny  their  father  minister,  doctrinal  teacher  and  guard- 
ian; I  herebj  direct  my  said  lieutenant-general,  and  their  said  alcalde  mayor 
and  interpreter,  Matias  Lujan,  to  say  and  intimate  to  the  said  natives  and 
their  said  Governor,  Don  Onst6bid  Yope,  that  they  must  go  to  their  said  land 
which  they  have  in  the  said  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  which  they  had  in  the  same,  as 
well  as  the  lands  which  were  given  and  partititioned  among  them  by  the  natives 
of  the  same;  and  I  direct  my  said  lieutenant-general,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
to  go  to  the  said  pueblo  of  San  Juan  with  the  said  governor,  Don  Grist6bal 
Tope  and  the  war  captains  of  the  two  pueblos  being  together  in  the  plsuea,  to 
inform  them  of  my  said  order,  by  virtue  of  the  said  royal  will,  whidi  is  but 
just  and  proper  with  regard  to  the  said  Spaniards,  and  it  being  neither  unjust 
nor  tyranical  to  order  them  to  leave  the  said  lands  and  town  founded  by  them 
on  their  said  tract  when  they  have  and  are  provided  with  a  safe  dwelling  on 
the  portion  of  land  which  belong  to  them  as  their  own  in  the  pueblo  of  San 
Juan,  and  as  they  also  have  their  lands  sufficient,  irrigable  and  dependent  upon 
the  seasons  which  are  well  known,  and  it  is  not  right  that  injustice  and  injury 
should  be  done  to  the  Spaniards  by  keeping  them  out  of  their  said  lands  known 
to  be  theirs,  which,  through  the  Divine  wUl,  promise,  on  account  of  their  fer- 
tility, abundant  harvests,  wherewith  to  maintain  themselves  and  secure  their 
support,  without  running  the  risk  of  a  failure  and  the  loss  of  their  supplies 
by  working  new  luids;  and  these  (the  Spaniards)  even  at  great  cost  are  not 
yet  secure  among  the  said  natives,  but  are  discouraged  and  intimidated,  and 
have  not  the  measure  and  the  amount  of  their  legitimiekte  value  (of  the  lands), 
and,  besides  a  new  loss  to  the  royal  crown,  and  also  the  labor  of  working  for  a 
year  lands  vnUd  and  unknown,  for  all  of  which,  I,  ihe  said  governor  and  cap- 
tain-general, ought  to  consider  and  regard  as  proper  reasons  as  the  present 
arrival  of  the  a^ve-mentioned  lot  and  branch  of  the  said  people  and  settlers  in 
the  planting  season,  so  as  not  to  have  them  break  up  lands  much  lees  not  to  be 
troubled  as  to  their  dw^ing-houses,  they  having  them  secured  on  their  lands 
and  tracts,  as  well  as  their  aeequias,  open  and  prepared,  wherefore  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  give  permission  to  the  said  natives  of  San  L&zaro  to  plant  and 
cultivate  the  same  for  this  year,  but  th^,  as  well  as  those  of  the  said  pueblo, 
must  vacate  them,  and  go  to  their  said  tracts  of  land  and  there  plant  their 
crops  in  the  said  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  and  he  will  give  them  time  to  move 
without  injuring  or  tearing  down  the  said  houses  of  the  said  town  until  the 
moon  of  the  coming  month,  and  he  will  call  upon  them  to  consider  their  having 
enjoyed  for  so  many  years  the  planting  of  the  said  lands  as  a  reason  for  there 
being  nothing  due  them  for  and  on  account  of  their  leaving  the  said  town. 

"And  with  regard  to  the  said  pueblo  of  San  Crist6bal,  my  said  lieutenant- 
general,  together  with  the  said  alcalde  mayor  and  interpreter,  Matias  Lujan, 
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with  the  sergeant,  Juan  Bniz  de  Cazeres,  and  at  the  distance  of  two 
long  leagues  from  the  same  before  arriving  at  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque 
of  the  Teguas,  I  came  to  the  farm,  which  is  in  ruins,  which  belonged 
to  Colonel  Francisco  Oomez,  in  which  there  is  sufficient  agricultural 
land  for  one  settler  only,  and  pasturage  and  woodland  for  the  stock 
of  one  owner  only ;  and  I  proceeded  from  the  said  pueblo  of  Tesuque 
directly  to  San  L&zaro,  which  is  the  pueblo  named  in  the  said  order, 
and  in  order  to  duly  execute  the  same,  I  caused  to  be  assembled  its 
governor,  and  Cacique,  Don  Cristdbal  Yope,  and  the  elders  and 

will  proceed  to  the  same,  and  will  tell  the  said  goyemor  and  eaptaina  to  go  to 
the  plaee  of  Ohimayd,  where  thej  asked  my  permission  to  seUle,  and  I  will 
keep  my  word  to  them  in  all  things,  and  if  it  be  ascertained  that  Uie  said  land 
which  they  designated  and  asked  for  can  be  planted  at  once,  and  he  will  re- 
mind them  tiiiat  I  gave  the  said  permission  and  promise  in  regard  to  the  said 
possession  with  the  understanding  that  the  lands  should  not  hd  such  as  to  re- 
quire much  time  to  prepare  for  planting,  and  it  having  been  learned  that  this 
could  be  readily  done,  I  made  them  the  said  grant  under  the  condition  that  they 
should  at  once  take  possession  and  establish  their  settlement  and  plant  their 
crops  at  the  said  place;  and  he  will  give  them  also,  as  a  time  for  leaying  and 
moving  from  their  said  town  until  the  moon  of  the  coming  month,  since  they 
have  £id  time  sufficient  for  the  same,  and  the  said  Spanish  settlers,  who  have 
made  representation  and  to  whom  I  have  made  a  grant  because  of  their  having 
alleged  that  the  said  tract  and  lands  in  the  said  place  of  Ghimay6  were  theirs, 
shall  go  with  my  said  lieutenant-general,  in  order  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  governor  and  the  natives  of  the  said  pueblo  of  Ban  Cristobal,  they  shall 
ident&y  the  tract  which  they  have  asked  for  and  the  lands  which  I  have 
granted  to  them,  which  are  from  the  said  pueblo  forward  and  none  towards  that 
which  they  leave  and  the  road  which  leads  to  the  said  pueblo  of  San  Crist6bal, 
since  with  this  specification  I  made  them  the  said  grant;  and  I  inform,  direct 
and  order  the  said  Spaniards,  through  my  lieutenant-general,  not  to  have  any 
conflict  with  the  said  natives,  as  my  word  and  the  importance  of  the  said  con- 
pact  are  superior  to  the  grant  which  I  have  made  to  them,  since  it  is  uncertain 
because  of  having  been  made  on  lands  designated  for  the  said  natives  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  said  pueblo  of  San  Crist)6bal,  and  therefore  I  will  make  it  up  to 
them  in  another  part  and  place  of  equal  value;  and  to  the  said  natives  he  will 
make  known  the  said  order  and  wul  direct  that  they  obey,  carry  out,  and 
execute  the  same  within  the  said  time  in  accordance  witii  the  reasons  justifying 
the  same,  set  forth,  and  those  of  them  who  may  have  any  complaint  may  ap- 
pear before  me,  the  said  governor  and  captain-general  in  this  city,  to  make  the 
same,  and  to  say  to  them  that  I  will  hear  them  orally  or  in  writing,  they  to 

£  resent  them  through  their  alcalde  mayor  and  interpreter,  Hatias  Lujan,  and 
1  order  that  this  said  order  to  my  said  lieutenant  may  appear,  and  for  the 
execution  of  the  same,  I  so  provided  and  signed  the  same,  with  my  civil  and 
military  secretary,  and  it  is  dated  in  this  city  of  Santa  Fe  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  the  month  of  March,  of  this  present  year,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  to  whom,  on  my  order,  it  was  delivered  in  the  original,  in  or- 
der that  it  be  returned  with  the  report  of  its  execution. 

"DON  DIEGO  DE  VABGAS  ZAPATA  LUJAN  PONCE  DE  LEON" 

(rubric) 
"Alphonsso  Bael  de  Aguil&r  (rubric) 

"Civil  and  MiHtary  Secretary." 
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principal  men,  and  the  majority  of  the  natives  of  the  said  Thanos 
tribe,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  alcalde  mayor,  who  is  an  inter- 
preter, and  Sergeant  Juan  Buiz,  who  is  also  an  interpreter  and  who 
acted  as  such,  I  read  to  them  the  said  order  that  they  might  under- 
stand it  in  their  Thano  tongue,  word  for  word,  which  was  done,  and 
they  all  answered  that  they  would  obey  in  accordance  with  what 
they  had  asked  for  and  the  grant  which  had  been  made  to  (hem  in 
order  tiiat  they  might  settle  anew  on  the  place  at  the  end  of  the 
Canada,  called  Chimay6,'^^  adjoining  the  mountain  range,  and  in 
order  to  identify  the  same,  and  to  carry  out  the  said  directions  con- 
no  El  Pdlacio,  A  New  Mezieo  Lourdes,  yoL  iii,  No.  2:  "A  priest  came  to 
the  Bettlementa  on  the  upper  Santa  Cruz,  whieh  are  known  under  the  eoUective 
name  of  Chimayd.  He  ministered  to  the  people  who  were  without  a  chureh, 
and  after  awhile  asked  them  to  build  a  ehapel  on  a  spot  he  had  selected.  But 
the  people  were  too  indifferent  and  refused  to  heed  tiie  admonition.  One  day 
the  priest  disappeared  and  the  next  morning,  from  a  eottonwood  tree  that  stood 
on  the  spot  designated  by  the  priest  for  a  enapel,  there  protruded  a  foot.  The 
people  were  so  impressed  with  the  miracle  that  they  built  the  ehapel  and  made 
it  the  most  beautiful  church  in  all  New  Mexico.  From  the  near-by  mountains 
were  brought  the  beamk  that  formed  the  'yigas'  of  the  ceiling.  These  rested 
on  corbels  that  were  cut  into  artistio  shapes  and  embellished  with  harmonious 
designs.  They  carved  images  of  Santiago  and  San  Bafael,  they  painted  on 
wood  a  wonderful  altar  picture,  and  even  the  railing  of  ^e  altar  was  hand- 
ehiseled.  Last  of  all  they  carved  out  of  wood  the  image  of  a  Christ  child. 
On  its  feet  they  put  shoes.  But  lol  and  behold!  the  next  morning  the  shoes 
of  the  Christ  child  were  worn  out.  New  sandals  were  fashioned,  but  each 
morning  they  had  to  be  replaced.  At  the  same  time  sickness  disappeared,  the 
crops  were  abundant,  the  number  of  sheep  multiplied,  better  markets  were 
found  for  the  Chimay6  blankets  woven  in  the  homes,  and  the  Chimay6s  pros- 
pered wonderfully.  It  was  evident  that  the  Christ  child  each  night  went  up 
and  down  the  valley  to  bless  its  people  and  its  households.  The  story  of  the 
miracle  spread  abroad.  The  earth  on  whidi  the  chax)6l  stood  became  holy 
ground  and  the  clay  that  formed  the  floor  of  the  tmy  side  chapel  of  San  Bafael 
healed  the  pilgrims  who  came  from  far  and  near.  The  place  was  called 
'Sanctuario,'  and  to  this  day  pilgrims  from  as  far  away  as  Colorado,  Texas, 
and  Arisona,  come  to  the  chapel  to  be  cured  of  bodUy  ills  and  to  receive  a 
spiritual  blessing.  OfTerings  of  those  who  have  been  healed  are  placed  upon 
the  altar,  and  votive  candles  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  altar  are  kept  con- 
stantly burning.  Stories  are  told  of  the  cures  effected  by  the  holy  day  from 
the  little  chapel  of  San  Bafael,  where  a  good-sized  well  or  kiva  has  been  dug 
in  the  floor  by  believers  removing  the  sanctified  earth.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a 
woman  from  Oalisteo,  who  had  been  a  paralytic  for  ten  years,  who  had  been 
at  a  sanitarium  in  Santa  Fe,  and  who  had  been  pronounced  incurable  by  phy- 
sicians, made  a  pilgrimage  to  Chimay6.  She  had  been  unable  to  ws^  for 
years,  but  upon  her  return  from  'Sanctuario,'  while  near  Pojoaque,  she  leaped 
from  the  wagon  to  the  great  joy  of  relatives  with  her,  and  since  then  has  been 
able  to  walk  and  work  as  she  did  before  she  had  been  stricken  witib  paralysis. ' ' 
Mirabile  dictu  1 1 

"More  picturesque  environment  for  a  sanctuary  could  not  be  imagined. 
Nestling  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  foothills  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Bange,  the 
chapel  IS  enclosed  by  trees,  whose  shade  falls  into  the  very  portal  of  the  edi- 
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tained  in  the  said  order,  I  instructed  them  to  proceed  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  same  in  my  company  tomorrow  and  also  to  advise,  as 
parties  interested,  and  adjoining,  the  governor  of  San  Crist6bal, 
the  principal  men  and  the  natives  of  the  same,  and  in  order  that  it 
may  so  appear,  I  made  it  a  part  of  the  proceedings,  and  I  signed 
the  same.    .    . 

''On  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  present  month,"  the  narrative 
continues,  ''I,  the  said  lieutenant-general,  left  the  said  pueblo  of 
San  Ii6zaro  with  the  said  alcalde  mayor  and  sergeant,  and  also  its 
governor  and  leading  Indians,  and  the  majority  of  the  natives,  and 
also  those  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Grist6bal,  with  their  governor, 
their  doctrinal  minister,  who  is  Fray  Antonio  Obreg6n,  also  going 
with  them  and  me,  the  said  lieutenant-general,  and  at  the  distance 
of  two  long  leagues,  having  gone  through  the  Canada  and  passed 
an  arroyo  or  small  rivulet  (Arroyo  Riochuelo  Pequeno)  which 
comes  down  from  the  said  mountain  range  and  which  lines  with  the 
farm  of  Captain  Juan  Buiz,  up  the  river,  and  having  gone  along 
a  little  further,  about  half  a  league,  where  there  is  a  ruin  on  the 
left,  the  said  Indians,  governors  and  caciques,  showed  me  the  plain 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  said  ruin  which  is  in  a  Canada  wide  and 
large  enough  for  their  pueblo  with  sufficient  land  for  irrigation 
from  the  arroyos  and  rivulets  which  come  down  from  the  said  moun- 
tain range,  and  I  examined  the  mouth  of  the  ditch  and  the  dam, 
which  the  said  Indians  showed  me,  and  the  said  rivulet  has  water 
sufficient  and  permanent;  and  returning  to  the  plain  the  said  In- 
dians again  proceeded  to  mark  off  and  describe  the  said  place  for 
which  they  had  asked  the  said  governor  and  captain-general,  and 
which  grant  he  had  made  and  conceded  to  them,  and  they  marked 
off  the  plan  for  the  said  town,  saying  that  it  was  to  be  of  sixty-eight 
houses,  in  order  that  the  people  of  the  said  two  pueblos  might  oc- 
cupy the  same,  and  adding  to  them  the  Thanos  Indians  and  captive 
women  who  had  escaped  from,  the  city  of  Santa  Pe,  in  case  they 
should  desire  to  come  with  them,  that  they  would  admit  and  receive 
them ;  thus  the  said  lands  were  given  and  set  off  to  them,  they  being 

flee.  The  church  yard  is  eneloBed  with  an  adobe  wall,  having  a  gate,  a  charm- 
ing bit  of  Santa  Fe  style,  in  front  of  which  flows  a  broad  acequia.  The  high- 
way runs  a  few  feet  away  coming  down  a  steep  grade  and  some  distance  b^ 
yond  crossing  the  river  into  Chimay6  proper.  The  church  itself  is  a  gem 
architecturally  and  from  its  carved  doors  with  unique  inscription,  to  the  altar 
painting,  is  as  primitive  as  any  structure  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. ' ' 
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satisfied  with  having  examined  and  seen  the  traet  and  place  for  the 
estaUidiment  and  site  of  their  pneUo,  and  in  order  that  it  mig^  so 
appear  I  made  it  a  part  of  the  proceedings  and  I  signed  it.  .  ." 
The  selection  of  the  site  of  the  pneUo  and  the  lands  having  been 
ocMnpleted,  Col<Hiel  GraniUo  proceeded  to  the  pueblo  of  San  Joan. 
His  accoimt  of  the  inspection  of  the  localities  is  the  obIj  doea- 
mentary  testimony  we  have  in  relation  to  the  ownership  of  the  lands 
in  the  E^Ninola  valley  prior  to  the  pueblo  uprising  of  1680.  The 
account  is  very  interesting.'" 

til  "And  immedialelj  theremfter,  on  ihe  nid  daj,  month  and  year,  I,  tke 
■ud  lieatenant-genermly  took  the  roote  and  waj  in  order  to  carry  oat  the  tenoir 
of  the  order  and  directions  af oreeaid,  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the 
farms  and  ranches  bekmging  to  the  Spanish  settlers  in  the  Galiada  before  Hm 
general  xevofattion  of  this  kingdom,  which  were  said  to  be  oceopied,  and  at  tim 
distance  of  half  a  league,  and  on  the  boundary  of  the  said  farm  of  Oaptain 
Joan  Bniz,  which  he  £u  at  the  said  place  of  the  said  grant  to  the  said  la- 
diansy  I  foond  and  examined  the  farm  which  bek>iiged  to  the  Martines,  the 
ndns  of  which  consist  of  the  standing  walls,  and  in  them  were  living  encamped 
fire  persons,  with  their  families,  becanse  there  were  lands  and  pastures  sofi- 
eient  on  the  north;  and  haTing  proceeded  in  the  said  direction  about  three  qumt' 
ten  of  a  league,  I  found,  on  the  left  of  the  route,  the  said  pueblo  of  San 
Lizaro,  and  crossing  the  Bio  dd  Norte  to  the  right  side,  I  found  and  saw  the 
farm  which  brionged  to  Miguel  Lojan,  on  which  the  house  is  stiD  standings 
occupied  by  his  own  family  only  as  there  is  irrigable  land  sufficient  for  one 
family  only  and  pastures  sufficient  for  such  stock  as  he  might  possess;  and 
with  this  farm  there  lines  another  house  and  cultiTable  limds  which  wete 
planted  by  ICareos  de  Herrera,  who  had  his  family  on  another  farm  lower 
down,  whMh  said  place  has  about  as  much  land  as  the  last  named  and  men- 
tioned;  and  following  this  there  is  another  lot  of  cultivable  land  which  be- 
longed to  Nieolis  de  la  Crux,  the  house  on  which  is  standing  and  occupied  by 
Ids  widow,  the  land  being  sufficient  for  the  support  of  her  family  onlyf  s*^ 
the  pastures  are  in  the  same  proportion;  and  following  this  is  the  land  whidb 
belonged  to  Mdchor  de  Archuleta,  the  ruin  of  the  house  only  remaining,  and 
there  are  about  sufficient  lands  for  one  family,  with  pastures  to  eorre^Mmd; 
and  following  along  the  said  plain  and  meadow,  there  is  another  farm,  iHiieh 
belonged  to  Juan  Griego,  and  this  is  a  better  piece  of  land  than  any  of  the 
others,  because  of  its  extent,  it  being  sufficient  for  two  families,  dividing  the 
agricultural  land  between  them  and  giving  them  the  pastures  in  common;  and 
next  there  foUows  another  farm,  which  belonged  to  Sebastian  Gonxalea,  and 
now  hdd  by  G^)tain  Alonxo  del  Rio,  and  in  this  two  others  had  shares,  so  that 
there  is  room  for  three  ftunilies  to  settle  on  the  said  tract,  and  the  lands  axe 
of  superior  quality;  and  next  is  the  farm  which  belonged  to  Francisco  Xavier, 
the  house  in  ruins  and  a  little  tower  standing,  and  although  he  lived  in  it 
alone,  the  tract  has  abundant  land  for  two  families;  and  tUs  is  followed  by 
thai  of  Pedro  de  la  Cruz,  of  whose  house  there  is  bu^  one  room  standing,  and 
it  has  land  sufficient  for  one  family  only;  and  having  finiriied  making  the  in- 
tipeetion  of  the  said  farms,  I,  the  said  lieutenant-general,  proceeded  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  arroyo,  which  lies  between  them  and  descends  the  said 
Csfiada,  the  Bio  del  Norte  being  on  the  rights  and  I  examined  the  following 
farms:  first,  there  is  adjoining  Uie  said  arroyo  a  farm  which  bdonged  to  Bar- 
tolome  If  ontoya,  on  which  there  is  only  the  ruin  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived, 
and  there  are  lands  sufficient  for  one  family  only;  and  there  adjoins  this  an- 
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On  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  1695,  a  proclamation  was  made 
by  General  De  Vargas  granting  to  the  Spanish-Mexican  settlers 
certain  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  with  the  name  of  the 
town  as  Villa  Nueva  de  Santa  Croz  de  Espagnoles  Mexicanos  del 
Rey  Nuestro  Senor  Don  Carlos  Segondo,  which  was  published  *^*  in 

other  farm,  which  belonged  to  Diego  Lopez  and  there  ib  a  tower  left  standing 
whieh  adjoined  his  house,  there  being  land  oiough  for  one  family;  following 
thia  is  another  farm  whidi  belonged  to  Marcos  de  Herrera,  and  the  said  farm 
has  land  sufficient  for  one  family,  the  house  because  of  its  being  close  to  the 
said  arrojo  or  rivulet,  was  carried  away  by  a  heavy  freshet;  next  follows  an- 
other tract  of  land  which  was  held  and  owned  by  the  community  of  the  pueblo 
of  Santa  Clara;  following  is  the  farm  which  belonged  to  OoloneL  Fnuicisco 
Gomez,  the  lines  of  the  foundation  of  his  house  only  are  vinble,  and  there  is 
room  for  one  family  only;  next  follows  the  farm  which  belonged  to  Ambrosio 
Saez,  in  the  houses  of  which  there  are  now  living,  as  they  were  during  the  past 
year,  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four,  part  of  the  Tewa  Indians^ 
rebels  from  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque,  making  use  of  the  said  lands  for  which 
reason  the  houses  are  in  good  condition,  and  on  this  farm  two  other  families 
can  be  settled;  and  there  is  also  in  the  middle  of  the  said  meadow  the  farm 
on  whieh  Agustin  Bomero  was  settled  during  the  planting  season  because  he 
had  cultivable  land  on  the  said  tract  and  here  one  family  can  live  very  well; 
and  so  descending  along  the  Bio  del  Norte  and  the  Mesa  de  San  Yldefonzo  the 
ruins  of  the  said  houses  are  seen,  and  the  land  is  sufficient  only  for  one  fam- 
ily; and  the  said  farms  are  tiiose  which  are  found  as  aforesaid  from  the  said 
mouth  of  the  Ckfiada,  as  named,  with  the  owners  who  lived  in  them  and  were 
settled  on  them;  and  I,  the  said  lieutenant-general,  then  returned  with  Ser- 
geant Juan  Buiz,  who  accompanied  me  on  said  inspection  and  he  knows  the 
said  places  because  of  always  having  lived  near  them  and  of  having  been  raised 
there;  and  the  said  report  is  true  and  certain  and  in  order  that  it  may  so  ap- 
pear I  made  it  a  part  of  the  proceedings  and  I  signed  it,  and  I  proceeded  to 
the  pueblo  of  Santa  Clara  in  order  to  sleep  there." 

812  <  <  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponze  de  Leon,  governor  and  cap- 
tain-general of  this  kingdom  and  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  its  new  restorer, 
conqueror  at  his  own  expense,  re-conqueror  and  settler  of  the  same,  castellan 
of  its  forces  and  garrisons  by  His  Majesty,  etc 

*  *  The  Thanos  Indians  of  the  pueblo  of  San  L&zaro  having  by  virtue  of  my 
order  and  direction,  as  expressed  in  the  same  and  forwarded  for  its  due  execu- 
tion, on  the  20th  of  March  last  of  this  present  year,  to  my  lieutenant-governor 
and  captain-general,  Colonel  Luis  Granillo,  as  it  appears  in  the  proceedings 
which  by  virtue  of  the  said  order  were  had,  and  the  said  Indians  having  con- 
sulted with  their  governors  and  asked  me  for  the  grant  of  the  tract  of  the 
Cafiada  de  Chimay6  and  left  to  me  the  said  pueblos  of  San  L6zaro  and  San 
Cri8t6bal,  and  I  having  succeeded  in  having  that  of  San  L&zaro  vacated  in  or- 
der to  employ  and  occupy  it  with  the  f ami&es  which  his  excellency  the  viceroy, 
the  C6nde  de  €Mve,  has  sent  for  the  settlement  of  this  said  kingdom  of  New 
Mexico,  and  they  having  arrived  on  the  23rd  day  of  June  of  the  past  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four,  their  number  being  in  accordance  with 
their  list  and  muster  roll,  in  order  that  they  might  be  supported  and  lodged 
untU  the  said  kingdom  was  safe,  and  they  came  into  this  said  city  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty-six  and  one  half  f amilieiL  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  together 
without  the  intrusion  of  any  others,  in  view  of  their  union,  and  in  order  that 
th^  may  be  contented,  they  having  come  from  one  place  and  country  to  this 
said  city,  I  placed  them  in  the  first  ffrade,  and  I  designate  the  said  pueblo,  its 
dwelling  houses,  its  agricultural  lands,  drains  and  irngation  ditches  and  dam 
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the  two  public  plazas  of  the  city  of  Saata  Pe  in  the  presoice  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people  in  the  same  ''and  in  a  loud  and  intel- 
ligible voice  by  Sebastian  Bodriguez,  negro  drummer. ' ' 

The  diary  or  journal  of  General  De  Vargas  further  reciteB^  in 
the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  that  ''on  the 

or  dams  whieh  the  aaid  natiya  Indians  had,  and  did  have  for  irrigation,  and 
the  8eeuril7  for  raising  their  erop%  and  I  also  designate  and  grants  in  the 
name  of  Hia  Majesty,  the  dams  which  the7  maj  leave  open  and  those  which 
they  may  open,  and  the  woods,  pastures  and  valleys,  whieh  the  said  natives  had 
and  enjoyed^  without  prejudice  to  the  farms  and  ranches  which  lie  within  its 
limits  and  district,  and  aU  that  which  it  covers  and  may  contain  as  far  as  the 

Sueblos  of  Namb6,  Pojoaque,  Jacona,  Ban  Yldefonxo,  Santa  Gara,  and  San 
uan  de  Los  Gaballeros,  giving  these  as  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  which 
the  said  settiement  shaU  enjoy,  hold  and  have,  and  which  I  make  a  seat  and 
town,  and  also  possession  of  the  houses  which  may  be  given  or  assigned  to  them 
in  person;  and  furthermore,  the  honorary  title  of  Vula  Nueva  de  Santa  Crue 
de  Eepaffkolee  Mexioanoe  del  Bey  Nueeiro  SeHor  Carioe  Segundo,  which  in  the 
name  of  His  Majesty,  I  give  to  tiie  said  settlement,  and  I  constitute  and  grade 
it  as  the  first  new  settlement^  and  as  such  it  ahaU  enjoy  priority  of  settlement 
with  the  understanding  that  that  of  this  city  of  Santa  Fe  is  one  first,  and  in  it 
only  shall  be  held  the  election  of  the  members  of  ^e  illustrious  council,  but 
each  shall  have  its  civil  authority,  whieh  shall  be  composed  of  an  alcalde  mayor 
and  war  captain  and  lieutenant,  with  the  titie  of  captain  of  militia,  alf^res, 
and  sergeant,  the  said  settiement  being  limited  to  four  squad  corporals  and 
alyiasil  de  gnerra,  who  shall  go  out  on  scouting  eiqieditions  with  the  said  cap- 
tarn  of  militia  and  other  oiBcers,  alternating  every  month,  and  they  shall  have 
this  style  of  government  because  of  their  being  on  the  frontier,  and  in  order 
that  the  said  Spanish  Mexicans  may  be  informed  of  the  grant  of  the  said 
Villa  Nueva  made  to  them,  I  direct  that  the  same  shaU  be  published  in  the  said 
form,  in  order  that  th^  may  acknowledge  in  due  form  toat  I,  the  said  gov- 
enor  and  captain-general,  have  them  in  this  said  kingdom  and  that  I  have 
favored  them  in  proportion  to  my  respectful  appreciation  of  the  promise  con- 
tained in  the  proclamation  ordered  to  be  published  by  his  excellency  the  said 
viceroy,  the  06nde  de  Gkdve,  as  in  it  he  promised  and  directed  that  I  should  be 
ordered  to  give  them  lands  on  which  to  settie,  and  I  give  them  all  with  i^ 
predaUe  improvemmts,  since  I  have  given  them  cleared  and  broken  lands  and 
of  known  fertility,  with  their  drains  and  irrigating  ditches  and  dams  in  good 
condition  and  with  irrigation  secured,  and  idso  new  houses,  because  the  said 
pueblo  is  new,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  so  and  live  in  them  and  to 
make  use  of  the  lands  which  I  will  designate  for  them,  ffranting  ranches  and 
farms  to  tiiose  who  may  prefer  the  same,  in  order  to  allow  thnn  more  room 
and  allow  for  other  setUers  who  may  come  in,  and  which  the  King  our  master 
may  be  pleased  to  send,  and  also  those  which  I,  the  said  governor  and  captain- 
general,  may  deem  it  proper  to  send  to  settie  there,  and  this  will  also  be  done 
with  people  who  may  voluntarily  ask  for  a  grant,  and  who  may  be  designated 
as  settlers  of  the  said  town,  in  order  that  tiiey  may  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  same;  and  in  order  that  it  may  so  appear  and  that  they  may  be 
ready  to  leave  this  city  of  Santa  Fe  I  appoint  Thursday,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  I  will  then  have  in  the  plasa  of  this  city  the  pack  mules  idiich 
I  now  have,  and  I  will  also  furnish  some  horses  to  mount,  in  part,  those  who 
may  need  them,  and  I  will  aid  them  in  all  things,  assuring  them  that  a  ration 
of  beef  and  com  shall  not  be  wanting,  as  well  as  half  a  f anega  of  com  to 
each  famOy  for  planting  which  I  promise  to  give  them,  and  also  implements, 
such  as  picks,  shovels,  hoes,  and  axes  until  those  ordered  by  his  excellency  the 
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twenty-first  day  of  the  present  month  of  April  of  the  said  year  of  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five,  at  the  hour  designated  in  the 
proclamation  granting  the  title  of  ViUa  Nueva  de  Santa  Cruz  de 
Los  Espagnoles  Mexicanos  del  Rey  Nuestro  Senor  Don  Carlos  Be- 
gundo,  the  sixty  families  now  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  departed  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  settle  the  new  town. 

''On  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month  of  April,  of  the  said 
date  and  year/'  it  is  recorded  that  General  De  Vargas  and  the  set- 
tlers ''arrived  at  this  Villa  de  Santa  Cruz  de  los  Mexicanos  Es- 
panoles  del  Bey  Nuestro  Senor  Don  Carlos  Segundo,  so  named  and 
placed  by  me  the  said  governor  and  captain-general,  its  site  and 
settlement  having  been  vacated  by  my  order  by  the  Thanos  tribe, 
formerly  of  the  pueblo  of  San  L&zaro,  and  having  given  it  the  title 
and  placed  it  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  they  hav- 
ing already  arrived  with  their  alcalde  mayor  and  war-captain  ap- 
pointed, and  the  other  officers  named  in  the  said  proclamation,  and 
with  the  title  of  VUla  "^'  published  in  the  same,  and  ordered  to  be 
published  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month  of  the  present  year, 

viceroy  from  the  contractors  shaH  arrive,  and  there  shall  also  be  forwarded  to 
their  alcalde  mayor  and  war-captain,  who  maj  be  appointed,  a  sapply  of  fire- 
arms, powder  and  ball,  in  order  that  they  may  be  provided  with  aU  that  is 
necessary;  and  in  order  that  this  said  proclamation  and  that  which  is  set  forth 
in  it  may  serve  them  as  a  foundation  and  sufficient  title,  I  order  that  it  be 
published  in  military  style,  with  music  by  the  band." 

SIS  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  i,  pp.  258-259 :  '  *  And  I  required 
and  directed  that  they  should  make  the  usual  oath  accepting  the  said  place  and 
settlement,  the  Nueva  Villa  of  their  own  nation  of  the  Mexicanos  Espafioles 
del  Bey  Nuestro  Sefior  Don  Carlos  Segnndo,  and  as  loyal  vassals  to  maintain 
and  preserve  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  to  which  they  responded  un- 
der said  oath  that  they  accepted  the  same  and  that  they  would  obey  and  keep 
the  same;  .  .  .  and  in  order  to  encourage  them,  I  made  them  a  grant  of 
all  the  minerals  which  might  be  found  in  the  Chimay6  mountain  range  accord- 
ing as  they  might  discover  them  and  that  I  would  carry  out  and  observe  the  roy- 
al ordinances  of  His  Majesty,  and  that  they  be  of  good  heart  and  keep  up  thcdr 
courage  and  that  on  my  part  I  would  assist  them;  I  gave  possession  of  the  said 
chapel  in  order  that  until  they  rebuilt  their  church  it  might  serve  them  as  such, 
and  thus  I  gave  possession  of  the  same  to  the  reverend  father  (Fray  Antonio 
Morefio)  leading  him  into  the  same  by  hand,  and  he  arranged  the  altar,  going 
in  and  out;  and  for  the  greater  formality  and  force  of  the  said  oath  and 
possession  made  in  regard  to  the  said  Villa,  I  left  my  said  place  with  my  said 
royal  alf^rez  and  my  lieutenant,  directing  my  royal  alf^rez  to  place  himself  in 
the  center  of  the  plaza,  together  with  my  civil  and  military  secretary,  in  order 
that  he  might  proclaim  that  he  defended  and  sustained  the  possession  given  by 
favor  of  His  Majesty  at  the  said  granted  place  and  tract  .  .  .  that  he 
came  out  to  defend  it  as  he  would  defend  it  with  his  life  and  thus  with  his 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand  he  would  sustain  and  did  sustain  it  against  all  who 
might  oppose  it  *  * 
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and  they  being  drawn  up  in  line,  with  their  said  captain  and  other 
officers  designated  and  appointed,  and  they  were  at  the  entrance  of 
the  plaza  of  the  said  ViUOf  and  dismounting  there  near  the  chapel 
which  served  as  a  church  for  the  natives  of  the  said  pueblo,  and 
having  ordered  the  settlors  to  form  in  a  half  circle  at  my  side,  the 
royal  alf £rez  being  in  front  with  the  royal  standard  with  my  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  my  civil  and  military  secretary,  I  directed  the 
said  alcalde  mayor  and  war  captain  Antonio  Jorge,  his  lieutenant 
and  captain  of  militia.  Sergeant  Niool&s  Ortiz,  and  his  ^isign, 
Joseph  Valdez,  and  Sergeant  Manuel  Ballejo  and  Antonio  (3odinez, 
alguacil  de  guerra,  and  the  four  squad  corporals,  Joseph  del  Valle, 
Sebastian  de  Salas,  Miguel  Fajardo  and  Bustos,  to  step  forward 
from  the  said  line,  all  of  whom  were  appointed  as  the  government 
political  and  military,  the  said  Villa  being  on  the  frontier,  by  me, 
the  said  governor  and  captain-generaL ' ' 

Thereafter  General  De  Vargas  returned  to  the  capital  and  on  the 
following  day  visited  the  pueblo  of  San  Crist6bal  where  he  gave 
orders  in  relaticm  to  the  planting  of  the  crops  for  the  present  season 
and  the  building  of  a  pueblo  to  be  used  by  the  natives,  the  pueblo 
of  San  Cri6t6bal  to  be  occupied  in  the  future  by  other  Spaniards 
who  were  ooming  from  New  Spaia.  These  arrived  in  the  capital  on 
the  ninth  of  May  following  under  General  Juan  Paez  Hurtado.*^^ 

n^Bpani$h  Arehivea  of  New  Mewioo,  voL  i,  pp.  204-265:  Beport  to  the 
Yieeroy.  ''Oaptain  Juan  Paes  Hurtado.  chief  commiBnoneT  appointed  by  me 
to  bring  the  families  whieh  by  order  of  your  ezeelleney  he  procured  and  ob- 
tained in  the  (^ty  of  Zacateeas,  having  arrived  at  this  Villa  of  Santa  Fe  and 
having  entered  llie  plasa  of  the  same  to  the  number  of  forty-four  famflieSy 
whieh  I  received  and  inspected  personally,  I  going  to  the  said  plaia  for  the 
purpose,  and  also  to  lodge  them  in  the  houses  whi<£  were  vacated  by  the  sixty 
Mexican  families  which  your  excellency  also  sent  for  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom,  and  having  succeeded  in  all  which  I  might  and  could  desire  for  the 
royal  service  of  His  Majesty  in  the  Villa  Nueva  de  Santa  Cnu  de  Los  Ve- 
cinos  Ifexicanos  del  Bey  Nuestro  Sefior  Don  Oarlos  Segundo,  in  a  pueblo  which 
the  rebds  of  the  Thanos  tribe  had  newly  founded  on  lands  which  had  belonged 
to  Spaniards,  and  by  means  which  I  devised  for  the  aeeomplishment  of  this 
difficult  enterprise  I  succeeded,  .  .  .  and  that  I  have  secured  at  a  short 
distance  another  larger  town  of  the  said  tribe  which  is  vacant  and  free  and  I 
have  secured  it  for  tiie  month  of  October,  when,  God  willing,  I  wiU  found  and 
settle  another  town  with  these  said  families  which  we  have  received  and  lodged 
today  in  this  VUla  of  Santa  Fe,  and  I  will  see  that  both  shall  plant  crops  in 
order  that  th^  may  be  relieved  from  receiving  rations  as  at  present  and  living 
on  the  generosity  and  magnificence  of  your  excellency,  and  it  is  very  true  that 
the  transportation  of  com  to  this  Villa  has  caused  me  much  trouble  because 
of  the  distance  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Biscay  and  of  there-  being  no  resources 
any  nearer." 
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While  these  events  were  taking  place  the  province  was  visited  by 
a  tribe  of  Apaches  from  the  East  ''who  are  called  Chiennes"  '^'^  who 
gave  the  information  at  the  pueblo  of  Picorife  that  ''some  men, 
white  and  light-haired,  had  destroyed  a  very  large  tribe  of  the 
Apaches  Conejeros,  who  lived  much  farther  inland  than  their  own. 
These  Chiennes  then  returned  whence  they  came."  These  "white 
and  light-haired"  people  were  the  French  then  operating  in  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri.  General  De  Vargas  *^^  when  he  re-conquered 
the  province  and  the  Villa  of  Santa  Fe  made  no  changes  in  the 
buildings  of  the  city  but  used  them  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
troops  and  later  for  all  of  these  settlers  who  afterwards  were  given 
lands  in  the  Espanola  valley  in  and  around  Santa  Cruz  and  the 
pueblos  in  that  vicinity.'" 

916 Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  i,  p.  205:  ''This  was  told  to  me 
bj  the  alcalde  mayor  and  the  father  minister  who  came  to  see  me,  and  I,  hav- 
ing asked  the  alcalde  mayor  why  he  had  not  detained  them,  he  replied  that  ttte 
leader  of  the  band  had  said  that  he  would  return  with  all  his  people  in  Sep- 
tember, and  if  €k>d  will  permit  me  to  live  until  his  return  I  will  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  and  judge  of  it  accordingly." 

816  For  a  full  list  of  all  the  settlers  who  came  from  New  Spain  and  settled 
the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  and  the  valley  at  Espafiola,  together  with  a  physieal 
description  of  each  and  the  exact  locality  from  whence  he  came,  and  his  birth- 
place, see  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  ii,  pp.  93,  94,  95,  96,  97. 

817  For  the  benefit  of  the  artist  colony  of  the  Capital,  magarine  writers,  vis- 
itors at  the  State  Museum,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  officers  and  attaches 
of  that  institution,  now  in  charge  of  the' old  Palace  of  the  Gk>vemors,  whose 
imaginations  at  times  seem  to  place  them  in  the  "Munchausen"  class,  it  is  well 
here  to  give  De  Vargas's  description  of  that  building  and  the  Villa  of  Santa 
Fe  as  it  stood  during  his  first  administration  and  before  his  successor  entirely 
destroyed  the  palace  and  all  of  the  buildings  around  the  plaza.  De  Vargas 
says,  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  li,  pp.  118-119 :  ' '  Having  at  my 
eost,  in  the  year  ninety-two,  by  means  of  Divine  Favor,  again  restored  to  his 
Majesty  this  Villa,  proof  of  which  I  transmitted  in  trutlSul  war  edicts,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  its  settlement  for  His  Majesty  by  the  families  which  I 
recruited  and  conducted  from  the  provinces  of  (^alicia  and  Vizcaya  and  soldiers 
FOB  THE  EBECTION  OF  THIS  FOBT  IN  THIS  VILLA  OF  SANTA  FE, 
as  well  as  those  originally  of  this  province,  with  the  honorable  cabildo  de  jus- 
ticia  and  administracion  of  the  said  year  which  was  established  in  the  ViUa  of 
El  Passo;  Your  Honor,  since  the  year  'eighty  of  the  general  insurrection  in 
this  province  at  the  same  time  came  sevent^n  Beligious,  priests,  with  the  Most 
Beverend  Father  Prelate,  Brother  Salvador  de  San  Antonio,  FINDING  THE 
THANO  NATION  Uving  in  THIS  TOWN  AFOBESAID,  in  ITS  WALLED 
PBECINCTS  AS  THEY  STOOD  WITHOUT  CHANGE,  ADDITION  OB 
ALTEBATION  in  the  said  year  'Ninety-two  of  my  fortunate  conquest^  having 
only  one  gate,  its  entrance  built  and  constructed  for  the  defense  of  its  ravelin 
(an  outer  defensive  work  with  an  angled  salient  —  B.E.T.)  a  redoubt  en- 
trenched above  in  tiie  form  of  a  half  tower,  with  its  trench,  and  likewise  on 
the  said  front  to  the  south  TWO  BOUND  TOWEBS  and  two  others  on  the 
north  side  and  its  false  flanks,  WITH  TWO  PLAZAS  and  its  DWELLINGS 
THBEE  STOBIES  HIGH  AND  MANY  OF  FOUB,  and,  in  truth,  most  per- 
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The  Spanish  captain-general  made  a  report  of  the  sitaation,  bb  he 
had  left  it  in  the  hands  of  his  successor,  and  during  his  second  ad- 
ministration, in  1703,  stated  that  the  fort  (the  old  palace)  required 

feetlj  planned  in  ite  capacity  and  amplitude,  the  thirtieth  day  of  December  of 
the  Bald  year  'ninety-three  of  my  fortunate  re-conquest,  the  aaid  people,  whose 
number  included  about  fifteen  hundred  persons,  MOST  OF  THEM  OF  UN- 
USUAL DISTINCTION",  were  quartered,  as  I  gave  my  own  due  attention  to 
them,  and  I  determined  FIB8T  the  lodgings  of  the  said  very  reverend  fathers, 
with  their  Most  Beverend  Prelate,  being  forced  to  divide  them,  not  placing 
them  together  in  a  community  in  order  to  accommodate  them  (the  said  persons) 
and  an  of  our  own  in  the  said  dwellings,  as  we  were  by  the  aforesaid  triumph 
and  victory  legal  masters  and  possessors  of  them,  in  tMtimony  of  which  I  also 
sent  war  edicts,  and  when  the  Mexican  families,  whose  numbers  were  more  than 
three  hundred,  with  others  who  joined  tiiem,  lurived  the  twenty-third  of  June 
in  the  year  'ninety-four,  although  with  some  crowding  they  were  given  lodging 
among  the  aforesaid  settlers,  from  which  may  be  seen  how  amply  garrisoned, 
entrenched  and  defended,  our  people  were  assured  of  being,  having  no  windows 
or  doors  outside,  except  one  entrance  and  secured  in  militery  form  by  trenchee 
on  the  four  fronts  and  towers  with  their  embrasures  as  skylights  for  the  afore- 
said dwelling,  tiiere  being  fortress  and  parade  ground  for  the  said  population 
and  the  said  fort,  with  its  military  force  of  one  hundred  soldiers,  with  their 
captains  and  oiBcers,  who  with  their  wives,  families  and  children,  came  and 
eontinued  to  come  until  the  year  ninety-seven,  when  Governor  Don  Pedro 
Bodri^ez  Cubero  succeeded  me,  who,  with  what  intention  or  malice  I  know 
not  DESTBOYBD  AND  IN  UTTEB  CONTEMPT  RUINED  THE  SAID 
FOBT,  LEAVING  THIS  TOWN  WITHOUT  DEFENSE,  although  actually 
in  a  state  of  revolt  (which  God  would  not  permit)  since  it  found  itself  in  this 
condition,  its  citizens  had  to  protect  and  secure  themselves  with  their  families 
of  children  and  their  wives  as  well  as  their  flocks,  large  and  small,  and  their 
animals  and  the  greater  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  (fact)  that  the  said 
men  at  arms  join^,  as  was  their  duty,  and  although  they  were  scattered,  some 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bernalillo  and  others  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tegnas, 
and  Caflada  de  Chimay6,  without  its  being  possible  to  compel  them  in  the 
present  season  of  winter's  rigors  to  gather  and  unite  under  my  orders  accord- 
ing to  their  duty  as  men  at  arms  of  the  fort  where  they  should  be,  having 
also  their  chapel  which  served  as  a  parochial  church,  it  was  their  first  duty  to 
preserve  it  and  not  permit  it  to  suffer  ruin  and  also  bodies  being  intored 
therein,  and  no  less  consideration  (is  due)  the  de-x>opulation  of  the  new  town 
of  Santa  Cruz  of  the  Mexicans  of  our  lord,  the  King,  Don  Carlos  Second,  state- 
ment of  which,  in  edicts  and  orders,  I  sent  to  the  Most  Worthy  Sefior  Viceroy, 
who  was  the  Count  de  Galve,  in  the  month  of  June  of  the  said  year,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  ite  population  was  more  than  sixty  families,  having 
been  increased  likewise  by  more  than  twenty  from  Zacatecas,  who  were  sent 
to  me  by  the  royal  ofilcers,  and  with  some  otiier  people  founded  the  said  town 
with  one  gate,  a  sufficient  parade  ground,  a  chapel  behind  and  a  house  for  the 
religious  man,  our  priest,  as  a  frontier  post  for  transit  and  a  parade  ground 
for  the  men  at  arms  of  this  fort,  and  further  secure  the  nations  of  the  plains, 
the  PicuriSs  and  Taos,  of  the  Apaches  and  Utahs,  and  also  those  who  inhabit 
the  mountain  ^lens  and  other  places,  defended  and  secured  by  retiring  witib 
their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  said  town,  as  was  done  in  the  revolt  of  the  year 
'ninety-six  by  the  warriors  proof  of  which  I  remitted  in  edicts  sent  to  the 
Most  Worthy  Sefior  Archbishop  (and)  Viceroy,  the  first  of  August,  will  show 
of  what  great  importance  it  is  that  it  should  be  maintained,  peopled  and  not 
permitted  as  the  aforesaid  citizens  asked  in  the  said  revolt,  to  be  depopulated, 
as  I,  the  said  Marqu6s,  find  it  deserted  and  ruined,  its  inhabitants  scattered, 
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rebuilding.  He  also  recites  the  abandonment  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
some  of  the  settlements  near  San  Juan  during  the  role  of  Rodrigaez 
Cnbero.  The  Cabildo  of  Santa  Pe  *^*  in  one  of  the  archives  gives  a 
full  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  Villa  of  Santa  Pe  in  1703 
and  also  declares  that  the  new  town  of  Santa  Cruz  of  the  Mexicans, 
at  the  same  time,  was  still  more  desolated  and  ruined,  the  houses 
abandoned  and  the  crops  left  standing  in  the  fields. 

In  the  year  1720,  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  the  Marqufe  de 
Valero,  on  June  9th  of  that  year,  authorized  the  governor  and  cap- 
tain-general of  New  Mexico,  Valverde  y  Cosio,  to  organize  a  military 
force  to  proceed  against  the  Pawnees  and  the  Prench.  The  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Colonel  Don  Pedro  de  Villa- 
begging  for  lands  and  soliciting  alms,  everything  haphazard  and  exposed  to 
misfortune,  the  said  town  left  to  fall  into  deeay,  it  having  been  the  intention 
of  the  said  Castellan,  governor,  my  predecessor,  Don  Pedro  Bodrigues  Cabero, 
to  destroy  all  that  I  hi^  done  and  leave  no  memory  of  it,  sinee  even  the  grants 
of  land  he  demanded  and  annulled  for  the  most  part  and  cut  them  into  bits 
and  himself  gave  away  those  he  chose  and  what  were  clearly  in  the  pending 
petitions  and  pleas;  some  in  my  tribunal  and  others  settled  and  in  the  greatest 
confusion  and  disorder  so  that  nothing  stands  as  a  fixed  grant  given  by  the 
privilege  of  conquest  and  the  prerogative  of  His  Majesty  through  the  said 
Most  Excellent  Count  de  Oalve  and  the  Boyal  Audiencia. 

"All  reasons  why  your  excellency  should  endorse  this  my  paper  and  what 
is  stated  therein  and  I  refer  also  to*  the  fact  that  the  best  of  the  royal  houses 
will  be  untaxed  and  is  not  equivalent  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  ruin  referred 
to  and  furtiier  the  said  damage  and  harm  to  the  said  neighborhood  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  said  men-at-arms,  one  hundred  soldiers  of  &is  said  fortress  to 
rebuild  it  as  is  its  duty  under  my  orders  BEQUIBES  THE  HE-BUILDING 
OF  THE  HOUSES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PLAN  FOB  IT  BEFEBBED  TO 
IN  THE  FOBM  OP  A  FOBTBESS  AND  GABBISON." 

9^s  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mewioo,  op.  cit.  pp.  122,  123,  vol.  ii.  The 
Cabildo  of  Santa  Fe,  in  its  description  of  the  Villa,  etc.,  says:  ''Said  Villa 
having  its  fortified  walls,  with  a  single  gate  only  by  which  to  keep  in  com- 
munication; with  its  parapet,  its  ravelin  or  redoubt,  shaped  in  the  form  of  a 
half  tower,  two  towers  on  the  south  side  and  two  others  on  the  north  side;  and 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  said  Villa  with  trenches,  giving  the  form  of  a 
l^dle,  all  of  which  stood  demoliahed,  with  its  two  lar^e  plazas  and  the  dwell- 
mgs  tiiree  and  four  stories  high  which  it  had  and  which  had  be^i  sufficient 
for  all  the  said  families  and  the  one  hundred  gentlemen  soldiers  who  were 
lodged  and  lived  in  them  with  ample  accommo&tions  .  .  .  and  likewise 
the  very  commodious  houses  for  the  Beligious,  and  close  to  them  HE  (De 
Varjras)  BUILT  AT  HIS  OWN  COST  A  CHUBCH  THAT  THEY  MIGHT 
ADMINI8TEB  THE  HOLY  SACBAMENTS.  .  .  And  the  said  governor 
(Bodrif^ez  y  Cubero)  did  not  leave  it  accordingly  and  in  like  manner  as  the 
said  Sefior  Marqu^  (De  Vargas)  had  done,  since  the  condition  in  which  the 
said  Villa  is  now  found  is  one  of  ruin  and  desolation  with  the  said  church 
which  served  for  a  parish  church  constructed  as  aforesaid,  by  the  said  Senor 
Marques  at  his  own  cost.  And  what  the  said  (Governor  (De  Vargas)  has  now 
seen  are  SIX  HIGH  BUILDINGS  and  SIX  LOW  ONES,  WHICH  ABE  USED 
AS  BOYAL  HOUSES  and  are  not  worth  a  tenth  part  of  what  was  in  said 
Villa." 
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sur.*"  This  expedition  left  Santa  Pe,  marching  by  way  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  through  Rio  Arriba  and  Taos  counties  and  the  San  Luia 
valley  in  southern  Colorado,  thence  northeast  to  the  Platte  river  in 
Nebraska.  Several  of  the  early  settlers  of  Rio  Arriba  county  and 
the  friar  at  Santa  Cruz,  Pr.  Minguez,  lost  their  lives  in  this  dis- 
astrous campaign. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Apaches  only  five  or  six  sur- 
vived the  massacre  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  conflict  which  occurred 
a  month  later  on  the  Platte  river  in  Nebraska.'*® 

The  entire  section  comprising  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 

si»  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  voL  ii,  pp.  190-191.  This  expedi- 
tion against  the  Pawnees  and  tiie  Freneh,  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Don  Pedro 
de  Villasar,  although  fully  equipped  on  June  2nd,  1720,  did  not  leave  Santa  Fe 
until  the  14th.  Captain  Juan  de  Archebeque  accompanied  the  expedition,  tak- 
ing ten  well-laden  horses  and  six  pack-mules,  ostensibly  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  expedition  but  in  reality  the  animals  were  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise to  be  used  for  tradingr  purposes  with  the  Indians  whom  they  expected 
to  meet  en  route.  The  expedition  proceeded  to  a  post  called  Jicarilla,  110 
miles  from  Santa  Fe,  in'  the  present  state  of  Colorado,  in  Conejos  county.  The 
place  was  occupied  by  the  JicarOla  tribe  of  Apaches,  a  number  of  whom  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  the  Platte.  They  pursued  a  northeasterly  course 
through  southern  and  southeastern  Colorado  and  finally  arrived  at  a  place  called 
Ouartelejo.  Leaving  this  point — see  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol. 
i^  p.  189  —  they  marched  toward  the  Platte,  which  stream  he  reached  on  the 
loth  of  August,  1720.  The  Pawnees  had  been  warned  of  his  approach. 
Yillasur  took  position  upon  a  hill  about  a  mile  south  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
river.  Presently  the  Pawnees  were  seen  ridin|^  across  the  plidn.  The  Spaniards 
left  their  position,  advancing  toward  the  Indians,  who  divided  into  two  parties 
and  began  circling  the  Spanish  force.  Shortly  the  Indians  retired  to  their 
village  which  was  located  about  two  and  one  half  miles  beyond  the  south  fork 
of  the  river.  The  Spaniards  dismounted  and  permitted  their  horses  to  graze, 
returning  to  their  camp,  and  it  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  they  remounted 
and  moved  eastwardly  along  the  river.  Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  had  been 
cutting  away  ttie  long  grass  which  grew  in  great  abundance,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  place  for  their  supplies  and  camp  equipage.  In  the  evening 
all  of  the  animals  were  picketed.  ViUasur  stationed  as  guards  for  the  night 
the  Apaches  who  had  come  with  him  from  Jicarilla.  During  all  of  this  tune 
the  Pawnees  had  been  coming  and  going  to  the  Spanish  camp  and  were  secret- 
ing themselves  upon  an  island  in  Qie  river,  which  was  also  covered  with  tall 
grass.  Early  the  following  morning,  Yillasur  had  just  received  his  horse  from 
his  servant,  Melchor  Bodnguez,  had  called  for  his  carbine  and  was  in  the  act 
of  mounting  when  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  French  swept  through  the 
camp.  The  Pawnees  poured  in  great  flights  of  arrows.  Colonel  Yillasur  and 
Captain  Archebeque  fell  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Spaniards  were 
killed  or  wounded  as  a  result  of  the  first  fire.  The  remaining  Spaniards  and 
the  pickets  drove  the  French  back  three  times,  but  soon  were  compelled  to  se^ 
safety  in  flight.  The  Apaches  made  their  escape;  the  Spaniards,  with  the 
exception  of  five  or  six,  who  made  their  escape  and  finally  reached  Santa  Fe, 
were  all  massacred  and  scalped.  The  survivors  reached  the  capital  in  twenty- 
two  days.  In  this  Aght  more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  Spanish  garrison  at 
Santa  Fe  perished.    The  loss  of  the  French  and  Pawnees  was  relatively  smalL 

8S0  On  October  23,  1723,  the  viceroy,  the  Marques  de  Casa  Fuerte  ordered  an 
investigation  of  this  affair.    Interrogatories  were  taken  and  answered  by  Don 
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during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  known  1 
Spanish  explorers.  Abiquiu  during  the  eighteenth  century  w 
outlying  settlement  furthest  northwest  from,  the  seat  of  gimi 
ment  and  was  an  important  locality  from  which  Spanish  and  Mex- 
ican operations  were  conducted.*'^  The  valleys  and  mountain  areas 
of  this  region  were  held  by  the  Utes,  Jicarilla  Apaches,  and  the 
Navajos  (in  the  extreme  northwest)  and  at  times  the  country  was 
visited  by  the  Comanches  for  purposes  of  trade  and  barter  and  also 
in  their  campaigns  against  the  Utes.  The  old  pueblo  of  Abiquiii 
was  located  at  a  place  called  La  Puente  on  a  mesa  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Rio  Chama  three  miles  southeast  of  the  present  town  of 
Abiquiu.  It  was  called  Abechiu  by  the  natives,  meaning  the  hoot- 
ing of  an  owl.  The  Spanish  town  was  founded  prior  to  1747.  In 
the  month  of  Augrust  **'  of  that  year  it  was  attacked  by  the  Utes 
and  the  place  was  abandoned.  A  number  of  Spanish  settlers  were 
killed.  It  was  again  settled  in  1754  but  the  attacks  of  the  Indians 
were  so  frequent  that  it  was  again  abandoned.  In  the  time  of  Gov- 
ernor Mendinueta  he  compelled  the  settlers  to  re-occupy  the  place. 
This  was  in  1770.  The  orders  for  the  resettlement  of  this  locality 
came  direct  from  the  viceroy  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  1750  and 
again  in  1770."» 

In  1776  was  performed  the  wonderful  journey  through  the  county 
of  Rio  Arriba,  starting  from  Santa  Fe,  by  two  Spanish  Friars, 
Francisco  Atanasio  Dominguez  and  Francisco  Yelez  de  Escalante, 
and  thence  westwardly  with  Monterey,  California,  as  their  objec- 
tive."* 

Juan  Domingo  Bustamante,  who  succeeded  Valverde  as  governor  and  captain 
general.  These  are  aU  found  in  Archive  327,  April  22-Ma7  2,  1724,  Spanish 
Archives  of  New  MexieOf  voL  ii,  p.  193,  in  which  all  the  details  concerning  the 
Villasur  expedition  are  to  be  found. 

See  antSf  voL  i,  pp.  432-3;  also  see  Kansas  Hist,  Coll,,  vol.  zi,  1909-10,  pp. 
397  et  seq, ;  J.  B.  Dunbar,  Massacre  of  the  ViUagur  Expedition  by  the  Pawnees 
on  the  Platte,  in  1790, 

SSI  AntCf  vol.  i,  p.  442,  and  note  463. 

^**  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  ii,  p.  227,  Archive  497;  i5.,  p.  233, 
Archive  529.  Gen.  Diego  De  Vargas  campaigned  in  all  this  section  in  1694 
and  especially  mentions  Abiquiu. 

198  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  i,  pp.  24,  25  and  26.  The  order 
for  re-settlement  in  1770  is  found  in  Archive  36,  pp.  27-8,  vol.  i,  op,  cit.  See 
also  vol.  i,  op,  cit,,  pp.  342-344. 

814  The  Diario  of  Fr.  Escalante  was  at  one  time  in  the  archives  at  Santa  Fe. 
See  Archive  704,  Letter  from  the  Cavallero  de  Croix,  Chihuahua,  July  30,  1777, 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Don  Pedro  Fermin  de  MendinueUL  Spanish 
Arohwes  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  ii,  p.  259.  The  letter  is  as  follows:  '^Mur  Sor 
mio:     He  recibido  Ids  Diarios,  j  la  Mapa,  Vs  me  remite  en  earta  de  5  de  Mayo 
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On  the  29th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1776,  under  the  protecti(Hi 
of  Our  Lady  the  Virgin'  Mary,  conceived  without  original  sin,  and 
under  that  of  the  most  holy  Patriarch  Joseph,  her  honored  spouse,'' 
recites  the  narrative  of  this  notable  journey,  *'Pray  Pranciojo 
Atanasio  Dominguez,'*"  the  actual  visiting  delegate  of  this  district 
of  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul  of  New  Mexico,  and  Pray  Pran- 
cisco  Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalante,***  teacher  of  Christian  Doctrine 
in  the  Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  of  Zuni ;  accompanied  by 
Don  Juan  Cisneros,  governor  of  the  pueblo  of  Zuni,  Don  Bernardo 
Miera  y  Pacheco,**^  a  retired  captain  and  a  citizen  of  the  Villa  of 

Bobre  lo8  desoubrimientos  que  los  BB.PP.  Fr.  Franco  Atanasio  Dominguez,  j 
Fr.  Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalante,  has  hecho  desde  la  Oapital  de  ese  'Beyno  iX 
Puerto  de  Monterrey.  Y  oportonamente  comunieare  a  Vs  mis  resolueiones 
sobe  este  asunto. 

Dies  gue.  a  V8  m.  a.  Mexico  30  de  Julio  de  1777. 

"  B.  I.  M.  de  v.  8.  su  mas  atento  seg.  ro  servidor 

"El  Ckv'ro  de  Oroix 
"S'ro  D'n  Pedro  fermin  de  Mendinueta 
"S'tafee." 

825  The  Caballero  de  Croix,  who  wrote  the  letter  to  Oovemor  Mendinueta 
was  the  Oommandant-general  of  Sonera,  Sinaloa,  California,  New  Biscay, 
Texas,  and  New  Mexico.  By  virtue  of  tne  royal  order  of  August  22,  1776, 
these  provinces  were  called  the  Internal  Provinces  of  New  Spain.  In  1792 
California  was  annexed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Mexico.  Prior  to  that  time 
New  Mexico  had  been  known  as  a  kingdom  or  province. 

There  is  no  other  mention  in  the  Santa  Fe  Archives  of  Escalante 's  DiariOf 
which  is  found  in  Segunda  Serie  de  Dooumentos  para  la  Higtoria  de  Mexieo, 
tomo  1,  paginas  375-558,  inclusive;  Biblioteca  NacioruU  Tercera  Serie,  tomo 
16.  See  also,  in  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mesico,  vol.  ii,  pp.  268-280,  note,  his 
Carta  to  Fr.  Morfi,  written  two  years  after  his  journey  here  outlined. 

sssVery  little  is  known  of  Fr.  Dominguez.  Fr.  Escalante  sailed  for  New 
Spain  from  the  port  of  San  Bias  in  1768  and  finally  landed  at  Guaymas,  on 
the  Gulf  of  California.  He  served  for  a  brief  period  in  New  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Sonera  and  came  to  New  Mexico  and  served  as  a  missionary  at 
the  pueblo  of  Laguna.  Later  he  was  in  charge  at  the  pueblo  of  Zufii  ^diere 
he  was  most  favorably  received  and  venerated  by  the  Indians.'  He  visited  the 
pueblos  of  Moqui  in  1775  and  his  diary  of  his  journey  is  preserved.  It  bears 
date  October  28,  1775,  and  gives  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  Moquis. 
He  says  that  the  Moquis  were  ordinarily  well  disposed  toward  the  Faith  but 
were  influenced  by  the  sorcerers  of  the  pueblos  against  the  Spaniards,  fearing 
that  they  would  lose  their  power.  It  was  after  this  journey  to  the  land  of 
the  Moquis  that  he  was  called  to  Santa  Fe  by  the  governor  Don  Pedro  Fermin 
de  Mendinueta.  The  map  accompanying  the  diary  of  the  journey  to  Moqui 
was  finished  at  Santa  Fe.  The  map  of  the  Journey  to  the  Pacific  coast  was 
also  made  at  Santa  Fe.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  map  of  the  journey  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  being  one  of  the  ''Lowery  CoUection."  The  Diario  was  partly 
translated  in  U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  78,  1853-4,  v.  iii,  p.  iii,  pp.  118-127,  33rd 
Cong.,  2nd  sess.  A  long  description  with  a  map  of  the  route  followed  by  these 
frayles  is  to  be  found  in  H.  H.  Bancroft's  history  of  Utah,  1889,  pp.  7-17.  The 
original  map  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pep.  de  la  Cfuerra,  Madrid,  Arch,  de  Mapas 
L.  M,  8a-la-a  No.  40.  There  is  also  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  Fray 
Escalante  left  New  Mexico  after  writing  his  Carta  to  Fr.  Morfi,  going  to  the 
Franciscan  College  at  Queretaro.  See  Elliot  Coues,  On  the  TraU  of  a  Spani^ 
PioneeTf  New  York,  Harper,  1900,  p.  471.  The  map  of  the  journey  to  Moqui 
is  also  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Lowery  Collection. 

SS7  Don  Bernardo  de  Miera  y  Pacheeo  was  an  engineer  officer  of  the  Spanish 
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Santa  Fe,  Don  Joaquin  Lain,  a  citizen  of  the  same  town,  Lorenzo 
Olivares  of  the  Town  of  El  Paso,  Lucrecio  Muniz,  Andres  Moniz, 
Juan  de  Agoilar  and  Simon  Lucero,  having  invoked  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, we  departed  from  this  town  of  Santa  Pe,  capital  of  New 
Mexico,  and  after  nine  leagues  of  travel  •^^^  we  arrived  at  the  pueblo 
of  Santa  Clara,"*®  where  we  passed  the  night 

annj  and  served  at  the  post  at  El  Paso  and  Santa  Fe.  He  emigrated  from 
Qhihuahua  to  New  Mexico  and  was  stationed  first  at  El  Paso  and  later  at 
Santa  Fe,  arriving  at  the  former  post  in  1744.  He  was  aeeompanied  bj  his 
wife,  Dofia  Bumalda  Vialpando,  and  one  son,  Gleto.  From  1744  untU  1768, 
as  he  stated  — Archive  582,  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  B.  E.  Twitchell, 
voL  i,  "he  was  ready  for  all  and  everything  that  has  been  roquired  of  me  in 
the  royal  service."  His  son,  Cleto  or  Anacleto,  was  fUcalde  at  Alameda  in 
1809;  Archive  2226,  vol.  ii,  op.  cit.  His  residence  was  at  Corrales,  the  site  of 
the  pueblo  of  Alameda,  destroyed  in  1681.  Cleto  Miera  y  Pacheo  had  a  son, 
Ignacio,  who  had  a  son,  Jos6,  who  married  Joana  Sandoval.  On  February  9, 
1768,  there  was  granted  to  him  by  the  governor,  Don  Pedro  Fermin  Mendinueta, 
the  tract  of  land  known  as  the  "Cafi^a  de  Los  Alamos,"  on  the  Bio  Puerco. 
Don  Pedro  PadiUa  was  a  co-grantee.  Accompanying  the  original  peti- 
tion to  the  governor  was  a  "memorial"  whidi  cited  Uie  services  of  Miera 
y  Pacheco  and  those  of  his  ancestors.  In  the  granting  papers,  the  gover- 
nor and  captain  general,  Mendinueta,  "Knight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago, 
Colonel  in  the  Boyal  Armies  and  Covemor  and  Ostptain-General  of  the  Province 
of  New  Mexico"  mentions  the  fact  that  at  CeboUeta  there  was  a  pueblo  of 
"Navajo  Apaches"  whose  "planting  grounds"  should  not  be  encroached  upon; 
that  they  must  not  illtreat  the  Apaches  of  the  Navajo  country  nor  must  they 
ever  sell  the  granted  lands  to  an^  ecclesiastical  person ;  they  were  also  asked  to 
make  efforts  to  bring  the  Navajos  under  the  influence  of  "Our  Holy  Faith." 
Witnesses  to  the  grant  were  Mateo  de  Pefia  Bedondo  and  Antonio  Moreto.  Pos- 
session of  the  tract  was  given  by  iVancisco  Trebol  Navarro,  war  captain  and 
chief  alcalde  of  Alburquerque.  Navarro  was  afterwards  governor  of  New 
Mexico.  The  usual  acts  of  possession,  "throwing  stones,  pulling  grass  and 
shouting  in  a  loud  voice:  Long  Live  the  King"  were  performed  and  the  com- 
munity was  committed  to  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Saints  San  Antonio  and 
San  Juan.  A  decree  confirming  this  grant  to  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  Miera  y 
Pacheco  and  Padilla  was  filed  and  entered  in  the  records  of  the  Ck^urt  of  Private 
Land  Claims  at  Santa  Fe,  Au^st  18,  1894.  A  partial  list  of  the  descendants 
of  Don  Bernardo  Miera  y  Pacheco  is  found  with  the  papers  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  U.  8.  Sur.  Gen.  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  i,  Archives 
582  and  1768.  Bep.  Claim  98.  Don  Epiroenio  Miera  of  Cuba,  Sandoval  county, 
recently  deceased,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  this  distinguished  Spaniard. 

8t7a  Olivares  was  a  distinguished  citizen  of  El  Paso.  There  are  a  number  of 
his  descendants  living  at  Juarez  today.  Don  Joaquin  Lain  died  in  Santa  Fe 
in  1799.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Santa  Fe  Presidial  Company  (the  garrison) 
as  late  as  1795  on  the  retired  list  and  served  in  commanding  the  escort  or  cor- 
don between  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua.  Archive  1348a;  Archive  1283.  He  is 
also  mentioned  in  Archive  456,  vol  i,  p.  139,  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New 
Mexico;  Archive  585,  586  and  788,  same  vol.  Juan  Pedro  Sisneros,  governor  of 
the  pueblo  of  Zufii  was  still  governor  of  that  pueblo  in  1790 ;  see  Archive  1091 ; 
bando  by  Gov.  Fernando  de  la  Concha  relative  to  passports  in  which  this  Indian 
is  mentioned.  The  descendants  of  the  other  members  of  this  expedition  all  live 
in  Santa  Fe  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  and  in  Chamita,  in  the  lower  part 
of  Bio  Arriba  county.  Don  Bernardo  Miera  y  Pacheco  is  mentioned  in  Archive 
662,  seven  years  after  his  return  with  Fr.  Escalante. 

**^  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  voL  ii  p.  456,  F.  W.  Hodge.  A  Tewa 
pueblo  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  about  30  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  in 
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Today,  nine  leaguea  30th  of  July.  We  journeyed  another 
nine  leagues,  mor  or  less  and  arrived  at  the  town  of  Santa  Rosa  '** 
of  Abiquiu,  where  for  various  reasons,  we  remained  over  the  Slst, 
and  celebrating  solemn  mass,  we  again  implored  the  aid  of  our 
most  holy  saints. 

1st  day  of  August  After  having  celebrated  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  we  left  the  town  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Abiquiu,  going  west, 
following  the  bed  of  the  river  Chama.  Parther  on,  a  little  less  than 
two  leagues,  we  turned  northwest  After  three  and  a  half  leagues 
of  a  bad,  stony  road  we  halted  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Valley 
of  Alum,  mesas  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  this  valley  by  the  side 
of  the  Arroyo  Seoo.  On  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  found  alum 
and  transparent  gypsunu  In  the  afternoon  we  left  the  Arroyo  Seeo, 
going  in  a  northward  direction,  and  after  a  short  distance  we 
turned  to  the  northeast,  passing  through  a  woody  canon  a  little 
more  than  two  leagues,  over  very  bad  roads,  where  we  stopped  near 
the  same  Arroyo.  Today  it  has  rained  very  hard  and  we  have 
traveled  seven  leagues. 

We  proceeded  northeast  through  the  same  canon '*^  something 

Bio  Arriba  eoontj,  N.  M.  The  native  name  of  the  Pueblo  is  K'hapoOf  said  to 
mean  "here  the  roses  grow  near  the  water."  The  natives  assert  that  their  an- 
cestors dwelt  in  the  dusters  of  artificial  grottos  ezeavated  in  the  cliffs  of 
pumice-stone  (Puy6  and  8huflnn4)  west  of  the  Rio  Orande  and  this  may  be 
true  of  both  historic  and  prehistoric  times;  but  the  Santa  Clara  people  were 
probably  not  the  only  Tewa  occupants  of  tiiese  clifP-lodges.  Santa  Clara  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission,  with  a  church  and  monastery,  erected 
between  1622  and  1629  and  was  a  visita  of  the  San  Tldefonzo  mission  until 
1782,  when  it  was  again  made  a  mission  with  San  YldefouEO  as  its  visiiti.  Like 
Sia  and  Nambd,  this  pueblo,  according  to  Bandolier,  doubtless  owed  its  decline 
to  the  constant  inter-killing  going  on  for  supposed  evil  practices  of  witchcraft, 
or  to  the  ravaffes  of  disease,  for  in  1782,  500  deaths  occured  in  this  and  San 
Juan  pueblos  alone  within  two  months. 

sMXiearing  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  they  followed  up  the  valley  of  the  Bio 
Orande  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Chama  (about  7  mOes)  and  thence  along  the 
Chama  (west  bank)  to  Abiquifi  which  was  built  near  the  site  of  a  pre-historic  set- 
tlement on  the  Chama  called  Fe-jiu.  Thirly  years  prior  to  the  visit  of  Escalante, 
it  was  raided  by  the  TJtes  who  killed  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
place  was  abandoned.  In  1748  it  was  again  settled  with  about  20  families; 
again  abandoned  and  re-settled  in  1754.  The  name  was  changed  from  Santa 
"RotA  to  Santo  Tomas.  In  1794  if  not  earlier  the  pueblo  was  inhabited  by 
OenUfaro9  (Indian  captives)  and  fugitives,  principally  from  Hop!  whom  the 
Spaniards  had  rescued.  See  vol.  ii,  pp.  166,  214.  During  the  'sixties  a  U.  8. 
Indian  agency  was  established  here;  op,  cit.,  p.  447,  note  367.  The  place  waa 
visited  by  Lieut.  Pike  and  is  mentioned  in  his  book.  See  also  The  Spanifh  Ar- 
chives of  New  Mexico,  vol.  i,  pp.  25,  26,  27:  re-settlement  of,  28,  31,' 32,  43,  76, 
77. 141,  324  and  329;  also  vol.  ii,  pp.  219  and  227  (as  to  massacre  at  — p.  233)  ; 
it  had  an  ayuntamiento  in  Mexican  times,  p.  630. 

MO  The  Chama  river  is  the  main  tributary  of  the  Bio  Orande  in  New  Mexico. 
It  haa  its  rise  in  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  northern  Bio  Arriba  county  on 
the  line  between  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  was  the 
first  Spanish  settlement  in  1598.    See  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  MesdeOf 
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over  four  leagues  and  turned  to  the  north,  entering  a  wooded  ra- 
vine, in  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  league  the  forest  of  oak  trees  is  so 
thick  that  in  passing  along  we  lost  four  of  our  animals,  making  it 
necessary  to  stop  and  go  after  them,  shortly  finding  them.  We 
again  entered  the  canon,  and  although  we  lost  the  trail  in  this  for- 
est, as  it  is  not  much  traveled,  we  found  it  again  on  the  eastern  side 
of  a  small  stream  that  runs  through  it,  the  same,  which,  further 
down,  is  called  the  Arroyo  de  Canjilon.**^    Leaving  the  forest  there 

vol.  i.  Archive  1020.  It  is  persuasive  at  least  that  the  Spaniards  who  brought 
about  the  re-conquest,  accompanied  as  they  were  with  quite  a  large  number  of 
V  those  who  had  lived  in  and  around  Santa  Cruz,  San  Juan  and  Chama,  knew 
WHEBE  THE  FIB8T  SETTLEMENT  MADE  BY  ONATE  was  located.  This 
archive  shows  that  these  Spaniards  DID  KNOW  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  group 
of  pseudo  historians  who  have  not  been  able  to  tell  even  on  what  side  of  the  Bio 
Ghrande  the  first  settlement  was  made,  it  is  suggested  that  they  give  this  vo- 
luminous archive  a  careful  inspection  and  in  it  l£ey  will  find  that  in  1710,  the 
Captain  Juan  de  Uribarri,  Matias  Madrid,  Sebastian  Duran,  Bartolome  Lobato, 
Joseph  Madrid  and  Simon  de  Cordoba  petitioned  the  governor  and  captain  gen- 
eral, the  Marqu6s  de  la  Pefiuela  for  a  tract  of  land  near  Chama;  the  petition 
was  granted  but  no  possession  given.  Also  a  petition  from  Boque  Madrid  and 
others,  in  1712  asking  that  they  be  permitted  to  leave  the  Villa  Nueva  de  Santa 
Chrux  and  take  possession  of  the  old  town  of  Tunque-yunque  on  the  Bio  del 
Norte  near  Chama;  this  was  refused  as  it  would  leave  Santa  Cruz  without 
defense.  At  tiiis  time  Juan  Jaez  Hurtado  was  Teniente  general;  he  had 
brought  the  Santa  Cruz  settiers  up  from  New  Spain.  Also  a  protest  from 
Bartolome  Lobato  to  the  governor  affainst  his  givmg  the  land  they  had  asked 
for  to  Bartolome  Sanchez.  No  action  taken  on  this.  The  petitioners  weve 
Andres  Gonzales,  Sebastian  Duran,  Diego  Marquez,  Bias  Lobato,  Simon  de 
Cordoba,  Captain  Bartolome  Lobato,  Jos6  Madrid,  Tomas  de  Bejarana,  Cristdbal 
de  Chstran,  Matias  Madrid  and  Tsabel  de  la  Soma,  who  were  residents  of  the 
Villa  Nueva  de  Santa  Cruz  who  asked  the  governor  and  captain  general,  the 
Marques  de  la  Pefiuela,  for  the  tract  of  land  ' '  called  in  ancient  times  the  Town 
of  Tunque;"  the  petition  was  referred  to  Don  Juan  Paez  Hurtado. 

So  thiftt  those  interested  may  know,  this  archive  recites  as  follows:  "To  the 
ancient  place  established  by  tiie  first  founders  who  came  with  Don  Juan  de 
Ofiate  known  as  San  Gabriel  and  by  other  name  the  Town  of  Yunque."  These 
petitioners  had  been  residents  of  the  Villa  Nueva  de  Santa  Cruz  "since  the 
year  1694. ' '  Gen.  Hurtado  declared  that  if  these  left  Santa  Cruz  would  prac- 
tically be  abandoned  and  on  March  30th,  1712,  reported  adversely;  the  report 
was  approved  by  the  governor  and  captain-general  This  archive  also  recites 
that  the  pueblo  of  Chama  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande  and  on  tii#» 
north  side  of  the  Bio  Chama.  The  petition  is  dated  February  22nd  1710.  Bef- 
erence  is  also  made  to  the  reestabludiment  of  the  new  pueblo  of  Ideta.  Cap- 
tain Bartolome  Lobato  came  from  Zacatecas.  Gen.  Hurieido  says  that  Cristobal 
Bodarte  and  Crist6bal  Castro,  Matias  Madrid  and  Juan  Madrid  were  soldiers  at 
El  Paso  in  1695  and  that  Diego  Marquez  and  Simon  Cordoba  were  at  that  place 
also  serving  their  fathers.  On  page  five  the  settlement  of  San  Gabriel  made 
by  Don  Juan  de  Ofiate  in  1598,  is  referred  to  also  as  La  Villa  de  Yunque. 

SSI  The  ' '  Valley  of  Alum ' '  mentioned  by  Escalante  refers  to  the  Piedra  de 
Lumbre  tract.  This  tract  at  one  time  belonged  to  Don  Domingo  de  Luna,  an- 
cestor of  the  Luna  family  in  New  Mexico.  C^v.  Tomas  Veles  C«chupin  mmted 
the  tract  to  Pedro  Martin  Serrano  who  was  the  descendant  of  one  of  tiie  first 
settiers  of  the  province.  It  appears  in  the  granting  papers  that  the  Indians 
of  the  pueblo  of  Abiquiu  were  requested  to  be  present  at  the  time  that  pos- 
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is  a  small  plain,  covered  with  grass,  very  beautiful  to  the  sight,  be- 
cause of  the  roses  growing  there,  a  color  of  violet  and  white,  very 
much  like  common  pinks.  There  is  also  growing  here  a  small  red 
fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  blackberry,  and  in  freshness  and  taste, 
very  much  like  a  lemon,  so  that  it  is  used  in  this  country  instead  of 
lemons  in  making  fresh  drinks  and  sweets.  Besides  this  there  are 
cherries,  smaller  than  the  Mexican  and  another  small  fruit  which  is 
called  the  little  apple,  the  tree  being  like  a  lime  tree,  but  the  leaf 
resembles  the  celery  in  some  respects.  The  size  of  this  fruit  is 
about  the  same  as  the  Spanish  pea,  the  chick-pea,  the  color  of  some 
being  white  and  of  others  it  is  black.  The  taste  is  pungent,  be^ 
tween  sweet  and  sour,  but  pleasant. 

The  canon  is  divided  in  two  parts  by  a  high  mesa  at  the  place 
where  the  roses  begin  and  on  both  sides  there  are  roads  one  to  the 
west  and  one  to  the  north.  At  the  opening  of  the  road  to  the  west 
and  below  the  southern  point  of  the  mesa  there  is  a  small  spring  of 
good  water,  but  we  had  to  make  some  troughs  in  order  that  the  ani- 
mals might  qu^ich  their  thirst.  The  animals  which  we  had  lost 
having  been  found,  we  went  on  our  way  through  the  canon  to  the 
west  and  a  league  and  a  quarter  to  the  north. 

Ooing  somewhat  less  than  half  a  league  to  the  west,  we  turned 
to  the  northeast,  having  traveled  a  little  more  than  three  leagues 
by  a  good  road.  Turning  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  road  we  rested 
by  a  stream  that  is  called  the  Bio  de  La  CeboUa.  In  its  bed  we 
found  a  sufScient  quantity  of  water  in  pools  although  it  seems  sel- 
dom to  have  a  current  We  started  out  from  this  place  in  the  after- 
noon, going  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  north  in  order  that  we 
might  strike  the  road  which  we  had  left.  We  bore  off  a  little  to 
the  northeast,  over  three  leagues  of  good  road  and  stopped  on  a 
piece  of  ground  which  was  level  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  called 
Las  Nutrias,'^'  because,  although  there  is  always  flowing  water,  it 
appears  to  have  stagnant  pools  almost  all  of  the  year  in  which  the 
beavers*"  breed. 

Today  eight  leagues.  August  3rd.  Leaving  the  Rio  de  Laa 
Nutrias  to  the  northeast  we  came  to  a  small  pine  forest,  and  going 
a  little  less  than  three  leagues,  we  came  to  the  Rio  de  Chama,  and 
through  this  beautiful  country  we  proceeded  north  about  a  mile, 
crossing  the  river  and  resting  on  the  opposite  side.  The  ford  of 
the  river  is  very  beautiful  but  near  the  banks  of  the  river  are  great 

session  was  g^ven  to  Serrano  who  was  an  officer  in  the  militia  in  the  District  of 
Ohama. 

882EBcalante  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  settlement 
here  known  as  "San  Chbriel  de  Las  Nutrias**  which  had  been  abandoned  six 
years  before  that  time.  See  Archive  654,  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico^ 
Tol.  i,  p.  177. 

S83  Nutrias,  the  Spanish  for  Beaver. 
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gulches  full  of  stones  into  one  of  which  the  saddle-horse  of  Don 
Juan  Sisneros  fell  and  was  completely  submerged.  About  a  league 
to  the  north  and  south  of  this  river  there  is  open  country,  good 
land  for  planting,  with  proper  irrigation.  It  produces  flax  and  has 
plenty  of  pastures.  Everything  which  is  necessary  for  a  settle- 
ment is  here  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  town  and  there  is  also  a 
grove  of  white  poplar  trees. 

In  the  aftenuxm  we  proceeded  with  our  journey  and  climbing 
the  western  slope  of  the  river  we  entered  a  small  valley  which  we 
called  Santo  Domingo.  This  valley  is  enclosed  by  three  large  and 
well-timbered  mesas,  forming  a  semi-circle  from  north  to  south, 
until  the  river  is  reached.  To  the  west  of  these  table-lands  are  said 
to  be  two  lakes,  the  first  and  most  southern  to  the  west  of  the  open- 
ing that  one  sees  between  the  first  and  second  table-land,  and  the 
second  to  the  west  of  the  pass  between  the  second  and  third  table- 
land. These  lakes  with  the  valley  spoken  of  are  very  well  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  large  and  small  herda 

We  proceeded  along  the  valley  to  the  northeast  and  entered  a 
small  mountain  forest  of  pine  trees  in  which  we  lost  one  of  our 
pack-mules,  not  finding  it  until  near  sunset,  compelling  us  to  halt 
in  a  place  full  of  briars  and  brambles  near  the  three  little  hills  that 
we  named  La  Santissima  Trinid&d,  having  traveled  from  the  river 
only  two  leagues  to  the  northeast.  In  this  stopping  place  there  was 
no  running  water,  although  we  found  a  little  in  a  streamlet  nearby, 
to  the  southeast.  The  river  Chama  runs  north  and  south  from 
where  we  crossed  it  today,  and  before  it  gets  opposite  the  flint 
mountain,  turns  to  the  west  until  it  passes  the  town  of  Abiquiu.. 

Today  five  leagues.  Fourth  of  August.  Leaving  the  Santis- 
sima Trinidad  to  the  north  we  traveled  two  leagues  by  the  same 
mountain  where  are  pines  and  small  oaks.  There  is  also  abundant 
grass  and  fiax,  and  enclosing  the  mountain  are  two  large  mesas, 
each  one  forming  a  semi-circle,  the  northern  part  of  one  being 
joined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  other,  and  separated  by  a  narrow 
opening  or  gate.  Gk>ing  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  northeast  we 
passed  the  opening  in  which  is  another  lake  which  we  called  ''Oli- 
vares,"  being  a  quarter  of  a  league  long  and  two  hundred  yards, 
more  or  less,  in  width.  Its  water  is  drinkable  though  not  very 
pleasant  to  the  taste.'**  Prom  the  lake  and  the  opening  we  con- 
tinued half  a  league  to  the  north  and  descending  to  the  northeast, 
we  left  the  road  that  passes  the  ** Halting-stone,''  as  it  is  called  by 
those  of  our  party  who  had  been  here  before ;  the  guides  directing 
us  through  a  dry  woodland,  without  footpath  or  road  of  any  kind, 
telling  us  that  in  the  road  we  had  just  left,  there  were  three  very 

834  These  lakes  are  today  known  by  the  names:  Horse  Lake  and  Stinking 
Lake. 
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difScult  hills  to  dimb  and  that  it  was  not  so  direct  as  the  road  we 
were  now  taking.  Qoing  a  little  more  than  a  league  through  the 
same  woodland,  we  turned  west-northwest,  returning  near  to  the 
mountain,  and  after  half  a  league,  we  took  to  the  northeast.  Pass- 
ing three  and  a  half  leagues  through  a  fertile  glen  we  came  to  a 
large  open  plain  called  Belduque  (Plain  of  the  knife).  In  this 
plain  we  inclined  to  the  west  and,  descending  to  the  arroyo,  went 
two  leagues  and  entered  a  canon  where  we  halted  for  rest.  From  a 
certain  accident  which  happened  here,  we  named  the  canon,  El 
Canon  del  Engano.  Here  we  found  sufficient  standing  water  and 
pasture. 

Today  nine  and  a  quarter  leagues.  Fifth  day  of  August  Leav- 
ing the  Canon  del  Engano  to  the  southeast,  after  half  a  league  we 
came  to  the  Bio  de  Navaj6,  that  rises  in  the  mountains  of  OruUaf 
flows  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  going  north  for  a  little 
more  than  three  leagues  until  it  joins  another  river  called  the  San 
Juan.  In  this  place  the  river  Navaj6  has  less  water  than  the 
Chama.  Leaving  the  river  we  proceeded  with  some  difficulty 
through  the  canon  for  nearly  a  league  to  the  south  when  we  dropped 
to  the  southeast  a  quarter  of  a  league  and  three-quarters  of  a 
league  to  the  west,  passing  through  a  canon  and  over  hills  and 
mountains.  The  guides  lost  their  way,  seeming  to  possess  but  small 
knowledge  of  this  country.  In  order  not  to  descend  farther  we 
took  to  the  northeast  traveling  some  three  leagues  with  no  path, 
climbing  a  high  mountain  and  beholding  the  bed  of  the  river  we 
had  just  left.  We  descended  to  it  by  a  rough  and  jagged  slope, 
and  going  a  little  more  than  three  leagues  to  the  west-northwest, 
we  crossed  it  by  a  good  ford  and  halted  on  the  northern  bank.  Here 
it  had  already  joined  the  San  Juan.  The  guides  inform  us  that  a 
little  farther  up  the  two  rivers  unite,  and  so  we  determined  to  ob- 
serve the  latitude  of  this  place,  which  detained  us  here  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day.  We  made  the  observation  by  the 
meridian  of  the  sun  and  found  ourselves  in  37^  and  51'  of  lati- 
tude,'*^ and  called  the  place  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Los  Nieves. 

At  this  point  in  the  journey  of  the  Friars  they  left  the  areas  now 
within  the  county  of  San  Juan,  at  one  time  a  part  of  Rio  Arriba, 
and  continued  to  the  west  and  northwest,  thence  through  Utah  and 
on  to  the  Colorado  river,  but  not  reaching  Monterey  which  had 
been  their  objective.  From  the  Colorado  they  returned  to  Santa 
Fe  by  way  of  the  Zuni  pueblo,  arriving  at  Santa  Fe  January  3, 

1777  Bse 

886  Close  to  the  New  Mezieo-Ck>lorado  line. 

886  Thej  crossed  the  present  line  of  the  D.  ft  B.  O.  Bailwaj  near  the  present 
town  of  Chama  where  they  turned  abruptly  to  the  westward,  following  prae- 
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In  1805,  Major  Zebulon  M.  Pike,*'^  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
army,  on  an  expedition  looking  for  the  sources  of  Red  river/  in 
charge  of  Spanish  troops  was  escorted  across  Rio  Arriba  county 
from  north  to  south,  going  by  way  of  Ojo  Caliente  Springs,"'^  down 
to  the  Chama  and  thence  by  way  of  the  Pueblo  of  San  Juan,*'*  the 

tieally  the  route  taken  by  the  railroad  to  the  west  until  they  arriyed  at  the 
prMont  station  of  Dolorea,  where  the  railroad  turns  into  the  mountains  to  the 
right  on  its  way  to  Ouray  and  Telluride.  Here  the  course  taken  by  the  party 
was  along  the  Bio  Dolores  to  within  some  15  miles  of  where  the  river  is  joined 
1^  the  8an  Miguel,  which  Esealante  named  the  San  Pedro,  and  then  turned  to 
the  eastward  across  the  headwaters  of  the  San  MigueL 

See  Segunda  8erie  de  Dooumentas  para  la  Hittoria  de  Mewieo,  tomo  Uno, 
paginas  S76  a  668  inclusive;  Biblioteea  Naeianal  Tercera  8erie,  Tomo  16, 
Meodco. 

Esealante  was  probably  the  first  European  to  see  Lake  Utah  and  to  hear  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

ssT  Ante,  voL  i,  pp.  462,  463,  464  and  notes. 

8S8  Major  Pike,  m  his  diary  gives  us  a  fair  description  of  some  of  the  towns 
in  1805:  ''The  village  of  Warm  Springs,  or  Agua  Cftliente,"  says  Pike,  "is 
situated  on  the  eastern  branch  of  a  creek  of  that  name,  and  at  a  distance,  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  a  square  enclosure  of  mud  walls,  the  houses  forming  the  wall. 
They  are  flat  on  the  top,  or  with  extremely  little  ascent  to  one  side,  where 
there  are  spouts  to  carry  off  the  water  of  the  melting  snow  or  rain  when  it  falls, 
which,  we  were  informed,  had  not  been  the  case  but  once  in  two  years,  pre- 
Tiously  to  our  entering  the  country.  Inside  of  the  enclosure  were  the  different 
streets,  formed  of  houses  of  the  same  fa^on,  all  of  one  story;  the  doors  were 
narrow,  the  windows  small,  and  in  one  or  two  houses  we  observed  talc  lights. 
This  village  had  a  mill  near  it,  on  the  little  creek,  which  made  very  good  flour. 
The  popumtion  consisted  of  civilized  Indians,  but  much  mixed  blood  and  may 
comprise  about  five  hundred  souls.  Here  we  had  a  dance^  which  in  general 
terms  is  called  the  fandango;  but  there  was  one  which  was  copied  from  the 
Mexicans  and  is  now  danc^  in  the  first  societies  of  New  Spain,  and  had  ev»a 
been  introduced  at  he  court  of  Madrid. 

"We  marched  late  and  passed  several  little  mud-walled  villages  and  settle- 
ments, an  of  which  had  round  mud  towers,  of  the  ancient  shape  and  construc- 
tion, to  defend  the  inhabitants  from  the  intrusions  of  the  savages.  I  was  this 
day  shown  the  ruins  of  several  old  villages  which  had  been  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  letans." 

The  "letans"  were  the  XJtes.  See  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  vol.  i, 
p.  594;  also  17th  Bep.  B.  A.  E,,  p,  167  (1898).  They  were  the  XJtes  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  and  were  known  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Plains  as  <' letans. " 

999  Travels  Through  the  Interior  of  New  Spain,  Maj.  Z.  M.  Pike:  *'We 
descended  the  creek  of  A^a  Caliente  about  twelve  miles  to  where  it  joined  the 
river  from  the  west  This  river  was  about  thirty  yards  wide,  and  was  settled 
for  twelve  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Agua  Caliente,  as  the  latter  was  for 
its  whole  course  from  the  village  of  that  name.  From  their  junction,  the  dis- 
tance was  about  five  miles  to  the  Bio  del  Norte,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  which 
was  situated  the  village  of  St.  John's  (San  Juan),  which  was  the  residence  of 
the  president  priest  of  the  province,  who  had  dwelt  there  forty  years.  The 
toi>s  of  the  houses,  as  well  as  the  streets,  were  crowded  when  we  entered;  and 
at  the  door  of  the  public  quarters  we  were  met  by  the  priest.  My  companion, 
who  commanded  the  escort,  received  him  in  a  street  and  embraced  him,  and 
all  the  poor  creatures  who  stood  around  strove  to  kiss  the  ring  or  hand  of  the 
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town  of  Santa  Croz,  Pojoaque,  Tesaque  to  the  capital.  ''We  were 
freqn&atly  stopped  on  onr  march,"  8a3r8  Pike,  ''by  the  women,  who 
invited  us  into  their  houses  to  eat,  and  in  every  place  where  we 
halted  a  moment,  there  was  a  contest  as  to  who  should  be  our  host. 
My  poor  lads  who  had  been  frozen  were  conducted  home  by  old 
mai,  who  would  cause  their  daughters  to  dress  their  feet,  provide 
their  victuals  and  drink,  and  at  night  give  them  the  best  bed  in  the 
house.  The  whole  of  their  conduct  brought  to  my  recollection  the 
hospitality  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  and  caused  me  to  sigh  with 
regret  at  the  corruption  of  that  noble  principle  by  the  polidi  of 
modem  ages/' 

While  Pike  and  his  escort  and  party  were  at  the  pueblo  of  San 
Juan,  he  was  addressed  by  a  man  in  broken  English:  "My  friend, 
I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  here;  we  are  all  prisoners  in  this  coun- 
try, and  can  never  return.  I  have  been  a  prisoner  for  nearly  three 
years  and  cannot  get  away."  Pike  replied,  "that  as  for  his  being 
a  prisoner,  it  must  be  for  some  crime ;  that  with  respect  to  myself 
I  felt  no  apprehension,  and  requested  him  to  speak  French,  as  I 
hardly  understood  his  English."  This  man  was  Jean  Baptiste  La 
Lande,**^  a  contemptible  character  for  whom  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company  has  named  one  of  its  railway  stations  in  New  Mexico. 

Pike  says  that  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan  was  enclosed  with  an  adobe 

holy  Father;  for  mjaelf,  I  saluted  him  in  the  usoal  style.  My  men  were  eon- 
ducted  into  the  <^uarterB,  and  I  went  to  the  house  of  the  priest,  where  we  were 
treated  by  him  with  poUteness;  he  offered  us  coffee,  chocolate,  and  whatever  we 
thought  proper,  and  desired  me  to  make  myself  at  home." 

840  Op,  cit:  <'He  then  be^an  to  demand  of  me  so  many  different  questions 
on  the  mode  of  my  getting  into  the  country,  my  intentions  etc,  that  by  the 
time  I  arrived  in  the  room  of  my  men  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  his  being 
ordered  by  some  jierson  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  confession  or  acknowledgment 
of  sinister  designs  in  my  appearing  on  the  frontiers,  and  some  confidentiflr  com- 
munications which  might  implicate  me.  As  he  had  been  rather  insolent  in  his 
enquiries,  I  ordered  my  men  to  shut  and  fasten  the  door.  I  then  told  him  that 
I  believed  him  to  be  an  emissary  sent  on  purpose  by  the  Governor,  or  some  other 
person,  to  endeavor  to  betray  me;  that  all  men  of  that  description  were  scoun- 
drels and  should  never  escape  punishment  whilst  I  possessed  the  power  to 
chastise  tiiem,  cautioning  him  at  the  same  time,  if  he  cried  or  made  the  least 
resistance,  I  should  be  obliged  to  mc^e  use  of  the  sabre  which  I  had  in  my 
hand;  on  which  he  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  begged  of  me  for  God's  sake 
not  to  hurt  him;  and  said  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  governor  to  meet 
me  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  what  and  who  I  was  and  what  were  my  designs, 
after  gaining  my  confidence  by  exclaiming  against  the  Spaniards  and  com- 
plaining of  Sie  tyranny  which  tiiey  had  exercised  toward  him.  After  this  con- 
fession I  told  him  that  I  looked  upon  him  as  too  contemptible  for  further 
notice  but  that  he  might  tell  the  Governor  the  next  time  he  employed  emia- 
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wall  and  had  about  two  thousand  population,  principally  of  ''civ- 
ilized Indians,"  and  also  says  that  ''all  the  villages  of  North  Mex- 
ico are  the  same,  the  whites  not  forming  the  twentieth  part." 

Leaving  San  Juan  the  party  marched  to  Santa  Cruz,  a  village 
about  six  miles  distant  and  containing  "more  than  two  thousand 
souls."  From  this  they  traveled  "to  another  small  village  of  five 
hundred  inhabitants,"  Pojoaque,  thence  to  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque  '^^ 
and  thereafter  to  the  capital  —  Santa  Fe.*** 

"On  entering  the  town,"  says  Pike,  "the  crowd  was  great  and 
followed  us  to  the  government  house  where  we  dismounted  and  were 
ushered  in  through  various  rooms,  the  floors  all  covered  with  the 
skins  of  buffalo,  bear  or  some  other  animal."  The  governor,  Alen- 
caster,  finally  appeared  and  Pike  and  others  were  interrogated  as 
to  their  being  within  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  fi^al  determina- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  governor  being  that  the  American  officer 
must  go  to  Chihuahua.*** 

Banes  to  ehoose  those  of  more  ability  and  sense,  and  that  I  questioned  if  his 
Bzeellencj  would  And  the  sifting  of  us  an  easy  task.  This  man's  name  was 
Baptiste  LaLande." 

As  to  LaLande,  see  ante,  voL  i,  p.  464  and  notes.  See  also  as  to  this  Creole 
spy  Archives  18S8,  1889  and  1925,  toL  ii,  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  in 
which  latter  archive  LaLande  is  referred  to  as  a  "citizen  of  San  Luis  de 
Ilinois."  See  Archive  1942,  op.  eit,  relative  to  LaLande  in  which  he  gives 
Gov.  Alencaster  his  opinions  and  wiidies  to  return  to  Louisiana;  also  Archive 
1953. 

>«i  At  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque,  the  command  changed  horses  and  prepared  for 
entering  the  capital,  "which  we  came  in  sight  of  in  the  evening.  Santa  Fe 
is  situated  along  the  banks  of  a  small  creek,  wMch  comes  down  from  the  moun- 
tains and  runs  west  to  the  Bio  del  Norte.  The  length  of  the  town  on  the  creek 
may  be  estimated  at  one  mile  and  it  is  but  three  streets  in  width.  Its  appear- 
ance from  a  distance  struck  my  mind  with  the  same  effect  as  a  fleet  of  flat 
bottomed  boats,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  seasons  descending  the 
Ohio  river.  There  are  two  churches,  the  magnificence  of  whose  steeples  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  other  buildings.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  town  is  the  square  of  soldiers'  houses,  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  on  each  flank.  The  puluic  square  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  situated  the  palace,  as  they 
term  it,  or  government  house,  with  the  quarters  for  guards,  etc.,  the  other  is 
occupied  by  the  clergy  and  public  officers.  In  general,  the  houses  have  a  shed 
before  their  front,  some  of  which  have  a  flooring  of  brick;  this  occasions  the 
streets  to  be  very  narrow,  being  in  general  about  twenty-five  feet." 

s«*  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  ii,  pp.  509-10,  Archive  2049. 
In  this  archive  are  found  the  instructions  from  Gk)vemor  Alencaster  to  Ist 
Teniente  Nicolas  de  Almanza  and  2nd  Teniente  Ignacio  Sotelo  in  command  of 
scouting  parties,  to  watch  the  movements  of  PDce's  party. 

84S  Pike  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  solicitous  regarding  his  lack  of  mili- 
tary garb,  at  the  time  he  was  the  guest  of  Gov.  Alencaster  and  comments  upon 
the  opinions  which  the  natives  had  of  him  and  his  small  conmiand.    He  says: 
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During  the  Mexican  period,  1820  to  1846,  yarioua  campaigns 
were  made  hy  the  Mexican  troops  in  this  section,  always  against  the 
Utes,  Jicarillas,  or  Navajos. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  American  troops  under  Oeneral 
Kearny,  an  expedition  into  the  Navajo  country  was  despatdied  by 
the  commanding  officer  at  Santa  Fe,  part  of  which  proceeded  by 
way  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  Abiquiti,  and  the  Chama  river  into 
the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  territory  and  into  the  confines 
of  the  Navajo  tribes.*** 

"It  may  not  be  deemed  Impertinent,  if  I  explain  at  this  period  the  miserable 
appearanee  we  made,  and  tiie  ntoation  we  were  in,  with  the  reaeona  for  it. 
iJrter  we  left  our  interpreter  and  one  man  on  the  Arkansaw,  we  were  obliged 
to  earry  all  our  baggage  on  onr  backs;  eonsequently  that  which  was  the  most 
useful  was  preferred  to  the  few  ornamental  articles  of  dress  we  possessed. 
The  ammunition  claimed  our  first  eare^  tools  secondary,  leather  leggins,  boots 
and  moekinsons  were  the  next  in  consideration;  consequently  I  left  behind  all 
my  uniform  dothinff,  trunks  etc.,  and  the  men  also  did  the  ssme,  except  wliat 
th^  had  on,  conceiving  that  which  would  secure  the  feet  and  legs  from  the 
oold  to  be  preferrable  to  any  other.  Thus  when  we  presented  ourselTes  at 
Santa  Fe,  I  was  dressed  in  a  pair  of  blue  trousers,  moekinsons,  blanket  coat 
and  red  cap,  made  of  scarlet  doth  lined  with  fox-skins;  and  my  poor  fellows 
in  leggins,  breech  cloths  and  leathern  coats;  and  not  a  hat  in  the  whole  party. 
This  appearanee  was  extremely  mortifying  to  us  all,  specially  as  soldiers;  and 
slthough  some  of  the  ofScers  used  frequently  to  observe  to  me,  'that  wortii 
made  the  man'  with  a  variety  of  adages  to  the  same  amount,  yet  the  first 
impression  made  on  the  ignorant  is  hurd  to  eradicate;  and  a  greater  proof 
cannot  be  given  of  the  ignorance  of  the  common  people  than  their  asking  if  we 
lived  in  houses,  or  in  camps  like  the  Indians,  or  ix  we  wore  hats  in  our  country. 
These  observations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  impression  our  savage  appearance 
made  among  them. 

''The  dinner  at  the  governor's  was  rather  splendid,  consisting  of  a  variety 
of  dishes  and  wines  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  when  His  Excellency  was 
a  litUe  warmed  with  the  infiuenoe  of  the  cheering  liquor,  he  became  very 
sociable,  and  expressed  his  opinion  freely.  It  must  be  understood  that  no  per- 
son at  the  table  could  understand  our  conversation.  He  informed  me  that  there 
existed  a  serious  difficulty  between  the  commandant-general  of  the  Bit^nal 
Provinces  and  the  Marques  Casa  Galvo,  who  had  given  permission  to  Mr.  Dunbar 
to  explore  the  Ouchita  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of  their  government, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  former  had  made  representations  againit  the  latter 
to  the  court  at  Madrid."    See  Archive  1854,  op.  cit,  p.  473  as  to  Dunbar. 

*** Doniphan'e  Expedition,  Hughes  Beprint,  W.  E.  d>imell6y,  p.  298,  et  seq: 
"It  has  been  related  that,  on  the  Isth  of  September,  Major  Gilpin,  in  command 
of  two  companies  under  Captains  Wsldo  and  Stephenson,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  180  men,  left  Santa  Fe  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  General  Kearny, 
and  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  neighborhood  of  Abiquiu,  on  the  Bio  de  Ghama, 
to  preserve  order  and  quiet  among  the  border  tribM.  It  was  not  anticipated 
that  this  force  would  be  required  to  penetrate  furtiier  into  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  west,  than  its  present  encampment  at  Abiquiu,  from  whence  it 
was  expected  that  Texj  small  parties  would  make  short  excursions  into  the  sur- 
rounding  country  to  dear  it  of  marauders  and  depredators;  the  Navajo  expedi- 
tion being  subsequently  conceived  and  projected. 

"Most  of  the  men  composing  this  detachment  had  not  received  their  com- 
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This  expedition  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  all  the  seriea  of 
heroic  i)erf ormances  of  the  Missouri  troops  commanded  hy  Colonel 
Doniphan  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico.  The  expedi- 
tion later  joined  other  troops  of  Doniphan's  command  at  the  Bear 
Spring  in  Valencia  county  where  a  treaty  with  the  Navajos  was 
made  in  the  negotiation  of  which  Don  Santiago  Conklin  acted  as 
interpreter. 

For  the  protection  of  the  northwestern  portions  of  the  Territory, 
and  those  regions  now  composing  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  a  military  force  was  maiatained  at  Abi- 

mutatioii  for  elothing,  nor  had  they  reeeiyed  any  portion  of  the  pay  whieh  had 
long  been  due  them;  th^  would  therefore  soon  be  in  want  of  means  of  pro- 
teeSng  themielvea  against  the  inclemency  of  tiie  approaching  winter.  With 
troops  thus  poorly  provided,  a  few  baggage  wagons,  and  a  scan^  supply  of  pro- 
visions, Major  Gilpin  arrived  at  the  Chama  about  the  26th  of  ihe  same  month. 
Leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  men  in  this  vicinity,  he  proceeded  with  a  party 
of  85  men,  about  100  miles  above  the  valley  of  TaoBL  amongst  the  XTtahs,  a  fierce 
and  numerous  band  of  Indians,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  them  and  dispose  them 
to  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Americans.  Having  in  an  incredibly  short 
n>ace  of  time  collected  together  about  60  of  their  principal  men,  he  returned  with 
^em  to  Santa  Fe,  where  they  entered  into  treaty  stipulations  with  Golonel  Doni- 
phan on  the  15th  of  October.  After  a  short  stay  at  the  Oapital,  Major  Gilpin 
returned  to  his  encampment  at  Abiquiu,  where  he  reniained  in  faithful  disdiarge 
of  the  duties  assigned  him  until  he  received  orders  to  march  against  the  Navajos. 
While  in  this  qus^ter  he  preserved  the  utmost  tranquility  amongst  the  Mexicans, 
pueblos  and  Utahs^  supplied  his  men  with  provisions  from  the  adjacent  country 
and  villages,  procured  pack  mules,  sumpter  horses  for  the  Navajo  campaign  and 
sent  his  provision  and  baggage  wagons  from  Abiquiu  to  Santa  Fe,  that  he  might 
not  be  embarraawd  by  thflM  things  in  his  intended  expedition  across  the  moun- 
tains. 

''On  the  22nd  of  November,  Major  Gilpin,  acting  under  instructions  from 
Colonel  Doniphan,  left  his  encampment  on  the  Chama,  and  commenced  his  march 
against  the  Navajo  Indians,  completing  in  six  days  more  than  one  hundred  miles, 
having  f oUowed  tiie  Bio  Cfaama  to  its  source  in  the  snowy  regions,  transcending 
the  elevated  range  of  mountains  which  separate  the  waters  of  the  two  great 
oceans  of  the  worid,  and  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan,  a  branch  of 
the  western  Colorado. 

"Major  Gilpin  was  accompanied  by  about  sixty-five  Mexican  and  Pueblo  In- 
dian allies,  under  command  of  a  lieutenant.  (Lieut.  Vigil  of  Taos).  The  jierils 
and  hardships  and  sufferings  of  this  march  were  almost  incredible,  yet  they  were 
encountered  and  endured  by  the  men  with  a  Roman  fortitude.  The  rugged  ways, 
the  precipitous  mountidns,  the  dangerous  defiles  the  narrow  passes,  the  yawning 
chasms  and  fissures  and  vitreous  volcanic  remains,  the  giant  fragments  of  rock 
which  obstructed  their  passage,  rendered  the  march  arduous  beyong  the  power  of 
language  to  describe.  The  passage  of  the  Carthaginian  general  over  the  Ap- 
pemnes,  and  his  sudden  descent  upon  the  plains  of  Italy,  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Europe.  The  march  of  Bonaparte  and  MacDonough  over  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  Alps,  astonished  the  world.  Major  Gilpin 's  march  over  the 
grander  and  loftier  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  eternally  crowned  with  snow,  was 
certainly  an  achievement  not  less  arduous  or  perilous. '  * 

See  Military  Occupation  of  New  Mexico,  1846-1361,  B.  E.  Twitchell,  Denver^ 
1909,  p.  96. 
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quiu  *^'  and  another  at  Cantonment  Bnrgwin  near  Taos  daring  the 
military  occupation  period  of  New  Mexico,  1846-1850.  This  dis- 
position of  troops  was  continued  after  New  Mexico  became  a  Ter- 
ritory, during  which  time  several  treaties  *^  were  made  with  the 
Utes  and  Apaches. 
In  its  very  beginning  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  New 

MS  J.  8.  Oalhoim  to  Orlando  Brown,  Oomr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  Letter,  Jan.  Sltt, 
1850:  "Oovemor  Munroe  having  deemed  it  advisable  to  establish  a  military 
post  at  Abiquiu,  and  having  no  officers  of  mature  experienee  to  send  to  that  post, 
and  as  we  both  agreed  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain,  eor- 
reetlv  and  precisely,  the  dispositionB  and  feelings  of  the  Utahs  towards  the 
people  and  government  of  the  United  States,  Qeneral  Cyras  Choice  was  proposed 
m  the  terms,  and  with  the  instructions,  and  approved  by  the  Governor.    .    . " 

s^  The  Treaty  with  the  Utahs  was  ratified  by  the  government  September  9, 
1850.    The  wordmg  is  peculiar  and  it  is  given  in  full  as  a  sample  of  the  methods 
employed  in  negotiations  with  these  and  other  New  Mexico  Indians  by  the  United 
States  authorities  at  he  time. 
"Tbxatt  bbtwxen  ths  Unitbd  States  or  Ambrica  and  the  Utah  Indians. 

' '  The  following  articles  have  been  duly  considered  and  solemnly  adopted  by 
the  Undersigned  —  that  is  to  say,  James  8.  Calhoun,  Ijidian  Agent,  residing  at 
Santa  Fe,  acting  as  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  QuMaohiguite,  Nanito,  Ninconucachi,  Abaguanixe,  Bamahi,  Subleta,  Bu- 

Sallachi,  Sa^fiUMOxego,  Pagiiisachi,  Cobanaxor,  Amuche,  Puignachi,  Panaehi, 
iehuga,  Uvicaxinape,  CSichuticay.  Naehitope,  Pueguate,  Gnanojuas,  Pacachi, 
Saguanchi,  Acaguate,  Nochi,  PuiDuquiaete^  Quixa<metuate,  Saxiabe,  Pichiute, 
Noehiohiffue,  Uvive,  Principal  and  Subordinate  Chiefs,  representing  the  Utah 
tribe  of  Lidians. 

1 

"The  Utah  tribe  of  Indians  do  hereby  acknowledge  and  declare,  they  are 
lawfully,  and  exclusively,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  said 
States;  and  to  its  power  and  authori^,  they  now  unconditionally  submit. 

2 

"From  and  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  hostilities  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  cease,  and  perpetual  peace  and  /unity  shall  exist,  the  said 
tribe  hereby  binding  themselves  most  solemnly  never  to  associate  with,  or  give 
countenance  or  aid  to  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians,  or  other  persons  or  powers, 
who  may  be  at  any  time  at  enmi^  with  the  people  or  government  of  said 
States;  and  that  they  will  in  all  future  time,  treat  houMtly  and  humanely, 
every  citisen  of  the  United  States,  and  all  persons  and  powers  at  peace  with 
the  said  States,  and  all  cases  of  aggression  against  said  Utahs,  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  aforesaid  Government  for  adjustment  and  settlement* 

3 

"All  American  and  Mexican  captives,  and  others  taken  from  persons  and 
powers  at  peace  with  the  said  States,  shall  be  restored  and  delivered  by  said 
utahs  to  an  authorized  officer  or  agent  of  said  States  at  Abiquiu,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  Fifty.  And,  in  like  manner,  all  stolen  prpoerty,  of  every  description,  shall 
be  restored,  by  or  before  the  aforesaid  first  day  of  March,  1850.  In  the  event 
such  stolen  property  shall  have  been  consumed  or  destroyed,  the  said  Utah 
Indians  do  agree  and  are  hereby  bound  to  make  such  restitution  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  order  and 
proscribe.    But  this  article  is  not  to  be  so  construed,  or  understood,  as  to 
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Mexico  was  surrounded  and  harassed  by  the  several  wild  tribes  who 
roamed  the  plains  and  mountains  and  it  was  beUeved  that  a  coali- 

ereate  a  elaiiii  againit  taid  States,  for  any  loMes  or  depredations  eomxnitted  by 
saidUtahs. 

4 

"The  contraetiiig  parties  agree  that  the  laws  now  in  foree,  and  soeh  others 
as  may  be  passed,  rM^olatinff  the  trade  and  intercourse  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peaee  with  the  yanons  tribes  of  Indians,  under  the  protection  and 
guardianship  of  the  Qovemment  of  Uie  United  States  shall  be  as  binding  and 
obligatory  upon  the  said  Utahs  as  if  said  laws  had  been  enacted  for  their  sole 
benefit  and  protection.  And  that  said  laws  may  be  duly  executed,  and  for  all 
other  useful  purposes,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Utahs  is  hereby  annexed 
to  New  Mexico,  as  now  organized^  or  as  it  may  be  organised  or  until  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shidl  otherwise  order. 

5 

"The  people  of  the  United  States,  and  all  others  in  amity  ifitfa  the  United 
States,  s^bJI  have  free  passage  through  the  territory  of  said  Utahs,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  authority  of  said  States. 

6 

"In  order  to  preserve  tranquility  and  to  afford  protection  to  all  tiie  people 
and  interests  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
win  establirii  such  military  posts  and  agendes  and  authorise  such  trading 
houses,  in  such  time  and  in  such  places  as  the  said  government  may  designate. 

7 

"Belving  confidently  upon  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the  United  States 
and  anxious  to  remove  every  possible  cause  that  mif^ht  disturb  their  peaee  and 
quiet  it  is  agreed  by  the  Utahs  that  the  aforesaid  government  shall  at  its 
earliest  conv^iience,  designate,  settle  and  adjust  their  territorial  boundaries 
and  pass  and  execute  sudi  laws  in  their  territory  as  the  government  of  said 
States  may  deem  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  said  Indians. 
And  the  said  Utahs  further  bind  themselves  not  to  depart  from  their  ac- 
customed homes  or  localities  unless  specially  permitted  by  an  agent  of  the 
aforesaid  government  and  so  soon  as  their  boundaries  aro  distinctly  defined,  the 
said  Utahs  aro  further  bound  to  confine  themselves  to  said  limits  under  such 
rules  as  the  said  government  may  proscribe  and  to  build  up  pueblos,  or  to 
settle  in  such  other  manner  as  will  enable  them  most  successfully  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  and  pursue  such  other  industrial  pursuits  as  will  best  promote  their 
happiness  and  prosperity;  and  they  now  deliberately  and  considerately  pledge 
their  existence  as  a  distinct  tribe,  to  abstain,  for  all  time  to  come^  from  aU 
depredations,  to  cease  the  roving  and  rambling  habits  which  have  hitherto 
marked  them  as  a  people;  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  limits  which  may 
be  assigned  them,  and  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  aided  and 
directed  as  it  may  be  by  the  wisdom,  justice  and  humanity  of  the  American 
people. 

8 

"For  and  in  consideration  of  the  faithful  performance  of  all  the  stipula- 
tions contained  in  this  treaty,  by  the  said  Utahs,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  will  grant  to  said  IndianB,  such  donations,  presents  and  implements,  and 
adopt  such  other  and  humane  measures  as  said  government  may  deem  meet 
and  proper. 

9 

This  treaty  shall  be  binding  upon  the  contracting  parties  from  and  after 


tt 
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tion  of  all  of  these  hofltiles  wbb  imminent.  This  treaty  with  the 
Utea  waa  belieyedi  at  the  time,  to  be  of  special  value  in  preventing 
a  warlike  coalition  between  the  tribes  of  the  mountains  and  plains 
directed  against  the  government  of  the  United  States.*^^  The  con- 
dition of  affairs  relative  to  the  Indians  surrounding  the  territory 

tile  si^iLing  of  the  same,  subject  in  the  first  place,  to  the  approyal  of  the  eiyil 
and  military  governor  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  each  other  modifications,  amend- 
ments and  orders  aa  may  be  adopted  hy  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

''In  faith  whereof  the  undersiffned  have  signed  this  Treatr,  and  aiBzed 
thereunto  their  seals  at  Abiquiu,  in  New  Mexico,  this  the  thirtieth  day  of 
December,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty- 
nine. '^ 

This  treaty  was  signed  br  O^oun  and  29  Indian  Chiefs  and  was  witnessed 
by  the  following  persons:  Antonio  Jesus  Samosa,  Franco  Tomas  Baca^  Vicente 
Velarde,  Antoine  Leroux,  James  Conklin,  J.  H.  Whittlesey,  1st  Lt.  Ist  TJ.  8. 
Dragoons,  Edward  M.  Kern,  George  W.  Martin,  William  H.  Mitchell,  and  was 
approved  by  John  Munroe.  Bt.  CoL  U.  8.  A.,  ciyil  and  military  governor. 

S47  0n  Feb.  27,  1850,  the  principal  citisens  of  Santa  Fe,  to  wit:  Joab 
Houghton,  William  Baymond,  Charles  Blumner,  Elias  P.  West  W.  Z.  Angney, 
0.  H.  Merritt,  A.  T.  Donaldson,  J.  M.  Hunt,  E.  W.  Prewitt,  Alex  Valle,  H.  M. 
Beckwith,  M.  Swabacher,  Tony  Bomero,  W.  0.  Skinner,  CSiarles  E.  Kearney, 

E.  M.  Wood,  Alex  Duvall,  Jno.  N.  Abel,  J.  M.  Mcintosh  William  A.  Scales, 
A.  J.  Mur^y,  Joseph  Johnston,  James  Conklin,  Joseph  Naugle,  F.  G.  Ewing, 
Smith  D.  Towne,  H.  L.  Dickinson,  Fereol  Contours,  John  fiiptiste  Foumier, 
John  Devaux,  Manuel  Alvarez,  D.  L.  Bood,  Bufus  Beach,  T.  B.  (Hddinn  B. 

F.  Mahan,  T.  H.  Kelly,  Vicente  Lopes,  Joaquin  Chaves,  Murray  F.  Ttdey, 
Benito  Larragoite,  T.  McCutchen,  W.  A:  Miller,  J.  Mercure,  Biohard  Owens, 
J.  M.  Giddinffs,  Jesus  G.  Abreu,  Thomas  F.  Bowler,  Henry  Window,  Wilmer 
Budolph,  W.  T.  Dalton  and  J.  W.  Austin,  forwarded  a  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  ' '  intorposition  of 
the  United  States  to  repress  the  disorders  from  which  no  place  witlun  its  bor- 
ders is  exempt"  was  necessary  in  the  territory.  '<No  one  in  this  territory  is 
safe  in  his  person  or  property.  Murders  and  robberies  are  of  daily  oeeurrenee. 
Only  four  days  ago  a  band  of  Apaches  came  down  suddenly  from  the  hills  and 
killed  one  Mexican  and  wounded  two  others,  within  eight  miles  of  San  Miguel, 
on  the  broad  highway  from  Santa  Fe  to  San  MigueL  These  same  Indians 
infest  the  whole  country  between  Socorro  and  Dofia  Ana,  and  they  are  so  daring 
as  to  come  almost  within  siffht  of  the  military  post  and  commit  murders,  make 
captives  and  drive  ott  stocK.  We  hear  of  tiiese  outrages  in  every  direction. 
We  have  reliable  information  that  these  same  Indians  are  now  attempting  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  from  the  people  of  the  United 
StateSy  and  to  engage  them  in  their  deeds  of  murder,  rapme  and  plunder.  We 
further  learn  that  a  deputation  of  Apaches  passed  withm  twenty-five  miles  of 
this  place  West,  from  South  to  North,  on  Sunday  the  24th  and  are  now  in  some 
part  of  the  Utah  country  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  Utahs  to  fresh  out- 
breaks and  to  unite  with  them  in  their  savage  warfare  against  the  American 
people.  We  have  reason  to  believe  the  same  concert  of  action  will  be  attempted 
with  the  Navajos,  and  the  constant  intercourse  of  Indians  generally,  and  yet 
more  unscrupmons  Indian  traders  who  are  roving  in  every  jportion  of  New 
Mexico,  lead  us  to  apprehend  an  increase  of  evils  from  the  Oomanches.    .     . 

''We  say  to  you,  Sir,  with  all  due  solemnity,  our  Indian  troubles  at  thia 
moment  are  of  a  more  terrible  and  alarming  character  than  we  have  ever 
known  them  before,  and  many  of  us  have  lived  in  this  territory  for  five  to  fifty 
years." 
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on  all  sides  was  very  serious  and  the  treaty  with  the  Utes  waa  be- 
lieved to  be  a  coimter  movement  by  the  authioritiefii  against  an 
Apache-Gomanehe-Navajo  alliance.  No  alliance  was  ever  effected 
but  the  treaty  with  the  Utes  was  broken  by  them  within  two  weeks 
after  it  had  been  signed  by  the  chiefs.'**  The  superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  Santa  Fe,  J.  S.  Calhoun,  afterward  governor, 
sent  Auguste  Lacome,  a  noted  scout  and  mountaineer,  into  the  Utah 
country  ''for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  of  said  country,  their  temper  and  feelings  to- 
wards the  people  of  this  Territory,  and  of  the  United  States  — 
their  present  localities  and  the  probable  numbers  at  each  place,  and 
their  intentions  as  to  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty 

^^^Beport  of  Angnste  Lacome  to  Oalhoim,  Mareh  16,  1850,  saying:  "When 
they  broke  the  old  treaty  they  were  forced  to  do  so  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  a  starring  condition ;  that  when  they  robbed  the  ranches  of  the  people 
of  tlie  northern  part  of  the  territory,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  chiefs  sabse- 
quently  to  make  reparation.  The  Treaty  at  Abiquiu  they  do  not  consider  as 
binding  and  never  did  so  conmder  it,  as  but  one  of  their  Chiefs  entered  into 
that  treaty  and  he  was  not  anthorized  by  the  other  chiefs  of  his  tribe  to  make 
saeh  treaty,  and  forthermore  when  he  the  only  chief  who  made  it  (Chico  Belas- 
ques)  entered  into  negotiations,  did  not  act,  nor  did  he  ever  intmid  to  act  in 
good  faith  and  it  is  uie  opinion  of  the  undersigned  that  the  Indiui  asent  of 
the  United  States  Government  can  never  safely  repose  confidence  in  t£e  said 
Chico  Belasques,  that  he  has  sworn  eternal  hatred  and  enmity  both  to  Americans 
and  Mexicans  and  that  his  mark  of  distinction  among  his  tribe,  are  the  orna- 
ments of  his  'leggings,'  being  the  finger  nails  of  Americans  on  one  side  and  of 
Mexicans  on  the  other.  That  he  said  Chico  Belasques  was  engaged  with  the 
Apaches  in  their  massacre  of  the  party  of  Mr.  J.  M.  White  and  that  he  boasts 
of  the  part  he  took  in  that  disaster  and  furthermore  he  was  with  the  Apaches 
at  the  time  of  Major  Grier's  attack  upon  them.  .  ."  Lacome  regre^ed  to 
report  "that  the  chief  object  of  his  mission  to  the  Utahs  was  not  aoeomplished; 
vis.  through  the  agency  of  that  tribe  now  in  friendly  relations  with  the  Apaches 
to  rescue  or  ransome  the  daughter  of  the  late  J.  M.  White,  but  was  assured 
and  convinced  that  the  daughter  was  murdered  a  short  time  t^fter  the  murder 
of  her  mother,  in  the  retreat  of  the  Apaches  before  the  attack  of  Major  Grier 
upon  them." 

William  Nicholson  Grier,  who  commanded  the  force  sent  out  by  Col.  Munroe 
to  rescue  Mrs.  White  and  daughter  from  the  Apaches,  overtaking  and  defeating 
them,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  Muitary  Academy 
in  1831,  graduating  in  1835.  He  held  all  the  minor  grades  in  the  2nd  dragoons 
and  later  in  the  3rd  cavalry  was  It.  col.  and  col.  of  the  regiment,  returning  in 
1870.  He  was  brevetted  major  for  j^allant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Santa  Gnu 
de  Bosales,  Mexico,  in  1848,  colonel  m  1862  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  brigadier  general  in  1865  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  service  during  the  civil  war.  He  died  July  8th,  1885.  Gen. 
Grier  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Apaches  who  killed  White  at  the  Wagon  Mound  in 
1849,  came  upon  them  so  suadenly  as  to  secure  thdr  food,  their  animalg  and 
other  property.  He  destroved  their  lodges,  killed  six  Apaches  but  failed  to 
rescue  Mrs.  White  as  her  '^body,  yet  warm,  evidently  killed  by  the  Indians," 
was  found  lying  against  a  tree.    See  Calhoun  to  Brown,  Wash.  Nov.  30  1849. 
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made  with  them  at  Abiquiu."  Lacome  traveled  about  sixty  miles 
north  of  AbiquiA.  finding  a  great  number  of  Utah  lodges.  Major 
Graham,  who  had  been  ordered  to  abandon  the  military  post  at 
Abiquiu  and  had  marched  his  force  to  Albuquerque,  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  to  retrace  his  steps  and  the  place  was  re-garrisoned. 

Troubles  with  the  Indians,  at  various  intervals,  continued  during 
the  fifties  and  it  was  not  until  the  department  was  commanded  by 
General  James  H.  Carletcm  that  anything  like  a  peaceable  situation 
with  the  Indians  in  the  northwestern  portions  of  the  Territory 
was  established  or  maintained.  The  building  of  posts  and  subse- 
quent treaties  with  the  Utahs  and  Jicarillas  will  be  considered  in 
another  chapter  dealing  with  the  history  of  Taos  county.*^*  The 
Utahs  were  finally  removed  from  New  Mexico  to  the  southern  Colo- 
rado Ute  reservation  and  Bio  Arriba  county  was  thus  rid  of  these 
undesirable  aborigines.  It  took  several  acts  of  Congress  to  accom- 
plish this  most  desirable  object. 

Bio  Arriba  county  is  one  of  the  original  nine  counties  into  which 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was  divided  by  the  Act  of  January  9, 
1852.  As  originally  described  the  county  comprised  virtually  all 
of  the  northwestern  portion  of  New  Mexico  and  it  was  not  until  the 
formation  of  San  Juan  county  in  1884,  with  some  later  legislative 
modifications  as  to  the  southern  boundary,  that  the  county  assumed 
its  present  proportions.*"® 

>«9H.  H.  Bancroft,  AriBona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  668:  "Bespecting  the 
northern  agencies,  agents  and  native  bands  in  charge  of  each,  there  is  some 
confusion,  the  reports  of  early  years  being  vague  or  altogether  lacking.  In 
1851-3  John  Greiner  was  stationed  at  Taos;  then  in  1853-9  Christopher  Carson 
had  charge  of  this  agency.  In  1860-1  special  agents  A.  H.  Pfeiffer  and  Henry 
Mercure  were  in  charge  and  in  1861  the  agency  was  removed  from  Taos  to 
Cimarron,  or  Maxwell^s  rancho.  .  .  At  the  Abiquiu  agency  of  the  Capote 
and  Paudie  Utes,  E.  A.  Graves  appears  as  agent  in  1853,  Lorenso  Labadie  in 
1855-6,  Diego  Archuleta  in  1857,  Lafayette  Head  in  1859-61  and  Jose  A. 
Manzanares  in  1862-3.  Agent  Head  had  his  headquarters  at  Conejos  in  1860 
and  special  agent  Henry  Mercure  was  in  charge  of  the  Pauehes  in  1862  on  the 
Bio  Chama  and  in  1863  at  Tierra  Amarailla. ' ' 

850  Under  the  act  of  Jan.  9,  1852,  the  boundaries  of  the  county  were  as  fol- 
lows: On  the  south  from  the  Puertocito  of  Pojoaque,  drawing  a  direct  line 
toward  the  west  in  the  direction  of  the  mesilla  of  San  Yldefonco;  from  the 
me^a,  crossing  the  Bio  del  Norte  toward  the  west  and  continuing  it  reaches 
the  boundaries  of  the  Territory;  drawing  a  direct  line  from  the  said  Pu^- 
tocito  de  Pojoaque  toward  the  east  until  it  reaches  the  last  house  of  the  town 
of  Cundiy6  toward  the  south,  continuing  the  same  line  until  it  reaches  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain  of  Namb6;  thence,  foUowing  tiie  summit  of  the 
mountain,  toward  the  north,  until  it  reaches  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
county  of  Taos,  this  shall  constitute  the  eastern  boundary,  and  on  the  north 
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The  county  seat  was  originally  at  San  Pedro  de  Chamita  but  was 
moved  to  Los  Luceros  in  1855,  to  Plaza  del  Alcalde  '"^  in  I860,  and 
finally  to  Las  Nutrias  or  Tierra  Amarilla  *"  in  1880,  where  it  has 
since  remained. 

The  main  channel  of  the  Bio  Orande  del  Norte  cuts  through  the 
southeastern  comer  of  the  county,  the  Bio  Chama,  which  is  its  main 
branch  in  Bio  Arriba,  rising  in  Colorado  and  flowing  southeast, 
drains  much  of  the  central,  eastern,  and  southeastern  sections.  It 
receives  many  affluents  from  the  north  and  south,  all  of  which  are 
bordered  by  fertile  valleys.  The  northeast  comer  of  the  county  is 
watered  by  the  Bio  de  San  Antonio  and  the  Bio  de  Los  Pinos,  run- 
ning through  a  magnificent  country,  the  valleys  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly fertile. 

The  county  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  its  wonderful  agricul- 
tural resources  being  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  valleys  down 

the  boundaiy  of  the  county  of  Taos,  and  on  the  east  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Territory.  "—-i9«Mioii  Laws,  1861-$,  p.  291. 

By  an  aet  of  March  10,  1903,  Session  Laws  1903,  ch.  24,  aU  of  precinct 
Number  sixteen  of  Santa  Fe  county,  known  as  Espafiola  precincl^  was  detached 
from  Santa  Fe  county  and  made  a  part  of  Bio  Arriba  county  and  attached  to 
precinct  scTen  of  the  latter. 

By  an  act  of  February  20,  1905,  Session  Laws  1906,  ch.  11,  the  boundary 
between  Taos  and  Bio  Arriba  counties  was  changed  so  that  at  present  "The 
same  shall  be  a  straight  line  from  the  point  where  the  present  diricUng  line 
between  said  counties  crosses  the  Bio  Grande;  thence  to  tiie  north  side  of  the 
house  known  as  that  of  Antonio  Domingo  Lucero,  deceased,  thence  west, 
crossing  the  Ojo  C^iente  river,  to  the  summit  of  the  Hot  Springs  mountains; 
and  thence  noith  to  the  junction  of  the  Gafiada  de  Los  Oomanches  with  the  Ojo 
Galiente  river,  and  thence  following  the  wason  road  to  the  crossing  of  the  Tros 
Piedras  arroyo  west  of  the  house  of  Juan  Estevan  Bodrigues,  deceased,  at  the 
Town  of  Tree  Piedras;  thence  running  west  with  said  arroyo  for  a  distance  of 
one  mile;  thence  north  for  a  distance  of  one  mile;  ttience  east  to  the  present 
dividing  line  of  said  counties;  and  thence  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Colorado.'' 

Ml  Session  Laws  of  I860,  act  approved  January  20,  1860:  "Que  la  cabecera 
del  condado  del  Bio  Arriba  de  este  Territorio  sera,  y  la  misma  es  por  el  pre- 
sente  acto  cambiada  4  'La  Plaza  del  Alcalde,'  wUgarmente  llamadaf  donde 
ser&n  habidas  y  tenidas  las  cortes  de  distrito  y  cortes  de  pruebas  de  i^ora  en 
adelante." 

S8S  The  county  seat  was  moved  to  Tierra  Amarilla  through  the  influence  of 
the  late  Thomas  D.  Bums  and  his  family  connections  on  his  wife's  side:  This 
was  in  the  days  of  "Local  and  Special  Laws"  in  New  Mexican  legislation  and 

Srior  to  the  passage  of  the  ' '  Springer  Act ' '  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
tatea 

Tierra  Amarilla  is  the  only  town  in  the  state  whose  name  was  changed  and 
fixed  by  legislative  enactment;  the  section  reads:  "Que  la  cabecera  del  condado 
Bio  Aniba  sea  y  la  misma  es  por  este  cambiada  &  la  villa  ahora  oono<^da  por 
'Las  Nutritas,'  pero  est&  por  este  nombrada  y  deeignada  eon  el  nombre  de  la 
villa  de  la  'Tierra  Amarilla.'  " 
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which  from  the  mountain  ranges  these  beautiful  streams  find  their 
way.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  the  Cumbres  range 
reaches  an  eleyation  of  more  than  ten  thousand  feet,  while  in  the 
southeastern  the  Truchas  peaks  rise  to  more  than  thirteen  thousand. 
The  seeticm  between  is  very  rough.  The  principal  streams  are  the 
Bio  Grande  and  the  Chama,  but  there  are  many  of  smaller  volume 
such  as  the  Vallecitos,  San  Juan,  Brazos,  Amargo,  San  Antonio, 
Los  PinoB^  Coyote,  Ojo  Sarco,  Santa  Clara,  Caliente,  Las  Trampas, 
Petaca,  Nutritas,  Cebolleta,  Canjilon,  Gkdlinas,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Bio  Jemez,  which  lower  down  is  an  important  water- 
course. The  principal  ranges  of  mountains  other  than  the  two 
mentioned  are  the  Jemez,  Ghdlinas,  Capita  Blanca,  Brazos,  Capulin, 
White,  San  Antonio,  Ortiz,  and  Tusas. 

The  county  has  an  area  of  5,932  square  miles  or  3,757,440  acres, 
of  which  there  is  available  for  homestead  entry,  surveyed,  463,203, 
unsurveyed,  201,011  aerea  There  are  44,681  acres  of  irrigated 
lands  though  projects  of  the  cooperative  and  private  classes  com- 
prise over  65,000  acres. 

Bio  Arriba  county  is  also  one  of  the  large  stock  raising  sections 
of  the  State,  the  sheep  industry  having  been  the  principal  one  for 
many  years,  but  agriculture  has  been  thoroughly  proven,  and  the 
fruit  grown  is  of  the  finest  quality,  large  quantities  being  shipi>ed 
from  commercial  orchards  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  to  out- 
side markets. 

The  county  has  a  population  according  to  the  last  census  of 
16,624,  but  a  recent  school  census  show  that  the  present  population 
is  more  than  20,000.  The  county  has  good  schools  and  teachers,  the 
school  term  being  a  minimum  of  five  months. 

The  State  Spanish- American  Normal  School  for  the  training  of 
native  Spanish-speaking  young  people  to  serve  as  teachers  is  lo- 
cated at  El  Bito  and  is  a  fine  institution. 

There  are  1,213,599  acres  in  national  forests  in  the  county,  the 
Jemez  and  Pecos  being  the  largest.  There  are  considerable  coal 
deposits  in  the  county  and  petroleum  indications  are  found  in  some 
localities  in  the  northern  portions. 

The  only  railroad  in  the  county  is  that  of  the  Denver  and  Bio 
Orande  System,  which  cuts  through  the  southeast  comer,  thence 
running  along  the  eastern  and  northern  border.    There  are  great 
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growths  of  merchantable  timber  in  the  county  large  areas  of  which 
are  not  included  in  the  national  forests.  IVom  these  great  quan- 
tities are  cut  and  shipped  annually. 

Gbld,  silver,  and  copper  are  found  in  the  county  and  mining  on 
an  extensive  scale  is  among  the  future  possibilities. 

The  normal  annual  precipitation  is  22.3 ;  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  44  degrees,  winter  25  degrees,  and  summer  62  degrees, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  government  weather  bureau  at 
Santa  Fe.  The  snowfall  in  this  county  is  very  heavy  owing  to  the 
many  high  mountain  ranges,  the  normal  seasonal  fall  being  re- 
corded at  138.5  inches.  In  the  lower  valleys,  however,  the  snow- 
fall is  no  greater  than  in  other  places  in  New  Mexico. 

Biographical  sketches  of  a  few  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  the 
county  are  given  below. 

EDWARD  SARGENT 

Edward  Sargent,  well  known  aa  one  of  the  foremost  sheep*  raisers  of  Bio 
Arriba  county,  his  home  being  at  Ohama,  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  the 
southwest  from  the  northern  Mississippi  valley.  His  birth  oeeurred  in  Janes- 
YiUe,  Wisconsin,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1877,  and  he  is  a  son  of  John  H.  and 
Margaret  (Bums)  Sargent,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  He  pursued  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  near  his  father's  home,  the  family  having 
removed  from  Wisconsin  to  New  Mexico  in  1878,  and  after  leaving  school  Ed- 
ward Sargent  entered  the  employ  of  T.  D.  Bums,  at  Chama.  He  was  after- 
ward employed  in  different  stores  for  four  years  but  was  ambitious  to  engage 
in  business  on  his  own  account  and  during  that  period  carefully  saved  his 
earnings  until  his  capital  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  start  out  independently. 
He  then  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  for  himself  and  has  since  been  very 
suceessful  in  that  undertaking.  He  now  has  a  large  number  of  Aeetp  of  high 
grade  and  is  well  equipped  to  take  care  of  them  in  the  best  possible  manner 
so  that  desirable  results  accrue.  He  also  has  other  business  interests,  being 
now  a  director  of  the  Bosa  Mercantile  Company,  at  Bosa,  New  Mexico,  and  a 
director  of  the  Bond-Sargent  Ck)mpany,  at  Grant,  and  of  the  Bond-Baker  Com- 
pany, at  BoswelL  Whatever  he  undertakes  he  enters  upon  as  the  result  of  due 
consideration  and  his  well  defined  plans  are  carried  steadily  forward  to  suc- 
cessful completion. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1905,  Mr.  Sargent  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
EsteU  B.  Stander  and  they  have  one  child,  Elisabeth.  Mr.  Sargent  gives  his 
political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  keeps  well  versed  on  the  ques- 
tions and  issues  of  the  day.  He  is  yet  a  young  man  but  already  has  made  a 
ereditable  place  which  many  a  stockman  nmch  his  senior  might  well  envy.  He 
allows  no  obstacles  or  difficulties  to  bar  his  path  when  they  can  be  overcome 
by  persistent,  earnest  effort  and  in  his  vocabulary  there  is  no  such  word  as  f aiL 
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DAVID  MAE8TAS 

Into  northweBtem  New  Mexico  the  spirit  of  enterpriae  has  penetrated  bring- 
ing about  sdbstantial  development^  promoted  by  its  wide-awake,  alert  and 
energetic  business  men.  Among  this  number  is  David  Maestas,  a  merchant  of 
Park  Yiewi  who  was  bom  at  Abiquiu,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1869,  his  parents 
being  Esquipula  and  Anastaeia  (Archuleta)  Maestas,  who  were  also  natives  of 
this  state  and  spent  their  entire  lives  within  its  borders^  the  father  passing 
away  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  while  the  mother  reached  the  age  of  seventy- 


David  Maestas  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  home  locality  and  in 
the  schools  of  Santa  Fe.  When  his  textbooks  were  put  aside  he  went  to  Park 
View  and  has  since  been  identiiled  with  the  business  interests  of  that  section 
of  the  state.  He  at  first  tamed  his  attention  to  sheep  raising  but  later  aban- 
doned the  life  of  a  stockman  to  turn  his  attention  to  commercial  pursuits.  He 
opened  a  store  and  for  a  time  was  engaged  in  the  liquor  trade  in  Park  View. 
For  three  years  he  has  occupied  the  position  of  assessor,  serving  in  that  offiee 
at  the  present  ttine.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  par^, 
which  finds  in  him  a  stalwart  champion,  active  in  the  support  of  its  principles. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1888,  Mr.  Maestas  was  married  to  Miss  Erinea 
Mansanares  de  Maestas  and  they  have  become  the  parents  of  three  sons  and 
five  daughters.  There  are  also  now  five  grandchildren.  The  family  adheres 
to  the  Oatholic  faith  but  Mr.  Maestas  is  identified  with  no  societies,  clubs  or 
fraternal  organizations.  He  has  always  preferred  to  ooneentrate  his  energies 
upon  his  business  aif airs  and  his  dose  application  and  diligence  have  been 
basic  elements  of  his  growing  suooess. 

ELIAS  GARCIA 

Elias  Ghireia,  living  at  Tierra  Amarilla,  is  filling  the  office  of  sheriff  of  mo 
Arriba  county.  He  was  bom  at  Abiquiu,  in  the  same  county,  on  the  16th  of 
May,  1857,  and  is  a  son  of  Manuel  and  Gregorita  (Velarde)  Gharcia.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  residents  of  the  state,  his  birth  having  occurred 
near  Santa  Fe.  He  represented  one  of  the  old  Spanish  families  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  now  deceased. 

Elias  Garcia  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  also  became  one  of  the 
first  pupils  in  the  Brothers  School  at  Santa  Fe.  He  lived  with  his  father  and 
engaged  in  ranching  and  sheep  raising,  having  the  usual  experiences  incident 
to  the  development  of  such  a  busmess  upon  the  frontier.  After  his  marriage, 
which  occurred  in  1881,  he  still  engaged  in  sheep  raising  and  in  assisting  his 
father.  Subsequently  he  turned  his  attention  to  clerking  and  to  merchandising 
and  for  some  years  he  made  his  home  at  Coyote,  New  Mexico,  there  remaining 
until  1900.  In  that  year  he  removed  to  Lumberton,  in  l^o  Arriba  county,  and 
is  the  owner  of  a  ranch  in  that  vicinity,  but  the  major  part  of  his  attention 
is  now  given  to  his  official  duties.  The  office  of  sheriff  is  not  the  first  that  he 
has  ever  filled.  He  had  previously  been  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Bio  Arriba  county,  and  occupied  that  position  for  fourteen  months.  In  1912 
he  was  elected  sheriff,  being  the  first  man  in  his  county  to  be  chosen  for  the 
office  under  the  new  state  government. 
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In  1881  Elias  GkLrda  waa  united  in  marriage  to  MiM  Bebeeea  GhureiHy  at 
whieh  time  he  was  twentj-f our  years  of  age.  To  him  and  hia  wife  have  been 
bom  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Fratemallj  Mr.  Garcia  is  connected  with  the 
ElkSy  while  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church.  In  politics  he 
has  always  been  a  republican  and  has  been  active  in  the  ranks  of  that  party  from 
the  age  of  nineteen  years.  He  has  always  lived  in  this  state,  much  of  his  life 
in  one  locality  and  he  has  witnessed  much  of  the  growth  and  progress  in  a  dis- 
trict where  advancement  has  seemed  almost  marvelous.  As  the  years  have  gone 
on  he  has  made  his  influence  felt  for  the  further  development  of  the  district 
and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  services  on  the  part  of  his  fellowmen  is 
indicated  in  his  election  to  his  present  position. 

LOUIS  G.  ORTIZ 

Louis  G.  OritZy  who  is  conducting  a  mercantile  establishment  at  Park  View, 
was  bom  in  Santa  Fe,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1869,  and  throughout  his  entire  Ufe 
New  Mexico  has  been  the  place  of  his  residence.  His  own  life,  in  its  business 
development,  has  been  typical  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  state  for  he  is 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  that  has  dominated  New  Mexico  in 
her  upbuilding.  His  parents  were  Mateo  and  Ignasia  (Oano)  Ortiz,  represen- 
tatives of  old  pioneer  families.  In  the  acquirement  of  his  education  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  and  was  also  a  student  in  St.  Michael's  CoUege  at 
Santa  Fe.  When  his  mother  died  his  father  removed  with  the  family  to 
Sandoval  county,  where  Louis  G.  Ortiz  made  his  initial  step  in  the  business 
world  as  a  clerk  and  in  that  connection  he  gradually  worked  his  way  upward 
until  he  became  manager  of  a  general  mercantile  store. 

Mr.  Ortiz  married  Miss  Vicentita  Mora,  and  they  have  become  the  parents  of 
a  family  of  three  daughters  and  two  sons:  J.  M.,  A.  B.,  Bebeca,  Duldnea  and 
Gavina.  In  1910  Mr.  Ortiz  removed  with  his  family  to  Park  View  where  he  is 
carrying  on  business  as  a  merchant  and  he  also  practices  law  in  the  lower 
courts.  His  is  a  busy  life  fraught  with  good  results  and  with  the  passing  years 
his  success  is  increasing.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican 
party  and  he  keeps  well  informed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day,  being 
anxious  to  support  those  measures  which  he  deems  of  most  value  in  promoting 
public  progress  and  improvement. 

FRANCISCO  LOPEZ 

Francisco  Lopez,  of  Park  View,  well  known  as  a  general  merchant  and 
stock  raiser  in  Bio  Arriba  county,  was  bom  in  that  county  at  Chamita,  on  the 
23d  of  June,  1865,  a  son  of  Juan  B.  and  Gregorita  Lopez.  The  Lopez  family 
is  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  the  state,  the  name  long  figuring  prominently 
in  connection  with  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  New  Mexico. 

Francisco  Lopez  gained  his  education  as  a  public  school  pupil  at  Chamita 
and  also  continued  his  studies  in  St.  Mary's,  at  Mora,  conducted  by  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers.  His  residence  at  Park  View  dates  from  1885,  in  which  year  he 
removed  to  that  place  and  began  clerking  for  Miguel  Chavez,  with  whom  he 
continued  for  seven  years,  gradually  working  his  way  upward  in  that  connection 
as  his  ability  increased  with  the  passing  years.    In  1895  he  was  caUed  to  public 
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office,  being  made  county  clerk,  which  position  he  oceapied  through  two  years* 
On  retiring  from  that  position  he  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  and  later  he 
was  appointed  as  coal  oil  inspector,  being  the  last  to  occupy  that  position  in 
the  state.  In  1914  he  erected  a  business  block  at  Park  View  and  is  enjoying 
a  fair  share  of  the  public  patronage  in  the  line  of  general  merchandising.  He 
also  gives  considerable  attention  to  stock  raising  and  has  three  hundred  head 
of  sheep. 

In  1887  Mr.  Lopex  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  B.  Salazari  and  to  them 
have  been  bom  two  daughters,  Bosa  and  Helen.  The  religious  faith  of  the 
family  is  that  of  the  OathoUc  church.'  In  polities  Mr.  Lopez  is  a  democrat  and 
has  always  been  an  active  worker  for  the  benefit  of  his  party  since  age  oon- 
f erred  upon  him  the  right  of  franchise.  He  is  ever  seeking  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  those  principles  which  work  for  the  benefit  and  upbuilding  of  the  eam- 
munity  and  as  the  years  go  on  he  is  becoming  more  and  more  influential  in  his 
efforts  to  advance  the  public  welfare  along  the  line  of  modem  city  and  state 
building. 

BLISEO  M.  VALDEZ 

Eliseo  M.  Valdez,  editor  of  The  New  State  (El  Nuevo  Ettado)  at  Tierra 
Amarilla,  was  bom  in  Bio  Arriba  county,  New  Mexico,  February  21,  1881,  a 
son  of  Francisco  and  Boledad  (Martines)  Valdez.  His  parents  were  pioneers 
and  both  are  now  deceased. 

Eliseo  M.  Valdes  pursued  a  public  school  education  and  was  early  trained 
to  farm  life.  He  followed  that  and  various  other  occupations  for  a  time  but 
afterward  turned  his  attention  to  newspaper  work  and  in  1909  purchased  the 
plant  of  El  Nuevo  Estado.  He  has  since  been  very  successful  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper  and  in  January,  1916,  he  entered  into  partner^ip  with  Ben 
Martinez.  The  paper  today  has  a  circulation  of  eight  hundred  and  is  con- 
sidered a  good  advertising  medium.  It  is  given  to  the  circulation  of  general 
and  local  news  and  is  the  champion  of  many  progressive  public  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

In  politics  Mr.  Valdez  is  a  republican.  He  belongs  to  the  Fraternal  Aid 
Union  and  to  the  Catholic  church  and  he  is  interested  in  all  those  forces  which 
result  in  bringing  about  a  further  development  and  progress  of  the  district  in 
whieh  he  lives. 

REUBEN  GARCIA 

Beuben  Garcia,  manager  at  Park  View  of  the  general  mercantile  interests 
of  Miguel  Chavez,  was  bom  October  15,  1885,  in  the  state  in  which  he  stiU 
makes  his  home,  his  parents  being  Nicanor  and  Eleonor  Qarda.  The  father 
was  a  jeweler  and  became  a  pioneer  of  Bio  Arriba  county,  where  he  conducted 
business  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  son,  Beuben  Garcia,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Colorado,  to 
which  state  the  family  removed  during  his  early  boyhood.  After  his  textbooks 
were  put  aside  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  occupation  of  farming  and  sinee 
1905  he  has  given  his  attention  to  clerking  and  to  mercantile  pursuits.  He 
came  to  his  present  position  in  January,  1914,  as  manager  of  the  general  mer- 
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iaterests  of  Mi^el  Ghavez  in  Park  View,  and  he  Sa  now  eondnctSng  the 
boaineiB  here,  his  eapable  management,  keen  insight  and  alertnesa  resulting  in 
the  attainment  of  saeeeoB. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1011,  Mr.  Qareia  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice 
Httrtt  and  they  have  one  ehild,  Ernest.  The  parents  are  Oatholies  in  religions 
faith  and  Mr.  Gareia  belongs  to  the  Fraternal  Aid  Assoeiation.  In  polities  he 
inaintains  an  independent  oonrse  in  sopporting  men  and  measures  rather  than 
party  and  his  influence  is  always  on  the  side  of  progress,  reform  and  improve- 


IIARTIN  HOREN 

Martin  Horen  is  now  living  retired  at  Ghama  but  for  many  years  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  business  circles  of  Bio  Arriba  county  and  thus  became 
widdy  known.  He  was  bom  in  Clevelandy  Ohio,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1856,  a 
son  of  Patrick  and  Bridget  (Sharp)  Horen,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land, while  both  have  now  passed  away.  During  the  early  boyhood  of  Martin 
JBCoren  his  parents  removed  from  Ohio  to  Wisconsin  and  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  state  he  pursued  his  education,  spending  his  youthful  days  upon  the 
home  farm  in  the  usual  'manner  of  farm  lads  of  that  locality  and  period.  He 
aontinned  at  home  until  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  and  was  then  married 
on  the  2d  of  June,  1885,  to  Miss  Oatherine  Bums.  Having  learned  the  painter's 
trade  he  continued  to  work  at  it  until  he  came  to  the  west  BeUeving  that  he 
■dght  have  better  business  opportunities  in  this  great  and  growing  section 
ef  the  country  he  made  his  way  to  New  Mexico  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
raising  of  sheep.  In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  soceess  from  the  beginning 
and  for  a  long  peHod  was  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  sheep  raissrs  of  this 
section  of  the  country.  He  continued  active  in  that  business  until  1915  when 
he  sold  out  and  is  now  living  retired. 

At  different  periods  in  his  life  Mr.  Horen  has  been  active  in  public  affairs, 
fie  held  the  rank  of  second  sergeant  in  the  Ouster  Biflea^  Wiseomdn  National 
Guards,  with  which  he  served  for  seven  years  and  was  tiien  granted  an  honor- 
able discharge.  He  is  now  president  of  the  school  board  of  Ohana  and  has 
h^ik  largely  instnmiental  in  raising  the  standards  of  ^le  schools  and  in  better- 
ing educational  conditions  in  this  locality.  His  religious  taHh  is  that  of  the 
Oath  Jic  church  and  in  1869  he  joined  the  OathoUc  Total  Abstinence  Union  of 
America  and  also  became  a  member  of  the  Oatholic  Knights  of  Wisconsin.  In 
politics  he  has  long  maintained  an  independent  course,  voting  according  to  the 
dictate  of  his  judgment  and  not  according  to  party  aiBUation. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horen  have  been  bom  two  daughters:  Mary,  who  is  now 
the  wife  of  Joseph  B.  Martines  and  has  four  children;  and  Josephine,  who 
died  in  childhood.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horen  are  widely  and  favorably  known  in 
the  section  of  the  state  in  which  they  live  and  they  have  contributed  much  to 
its  material,  intellectual  and  moral  development. 

P.  C.  JOHNSON 

F.  C.  Johnson,  who  is  engaged  in  the  stationery  and  drug  business  at  Ohama, 
Was  bom  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1875,  a  son  of  WHliam  W. 
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Johnson,  who  waa  a  earpenter  and  oontraetor,  but  both  he  and  hia  wife  have 
now  passed  away.  In  the  aegnirement  of  his  edaeation  the  son  attended  the 
public  schools  and  when  his  textbooks  were  put  aside  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
he  entered  a  drag  store  and  learned  the  bosbiess^  becoming  familiar  with  all 
departments  of  the  trade  and  the  yalne  and  nse  of  remedial  agencies.  At^ 
tracted  hy  the  opportunities  of  the  growing  southwest,  he  came  to  New  Mezioo 
in  1899|  settling  in  CSuuna,  where  he  engaged  in  bu^ness  on  his  own  account 
in  association  with  his  uncle,  J.  V.  Johnson,  who  is  now  in  Center  and  who  is 
numbered  among  the  pioneers  of  northwestern  New  Mexico.  Since  starting  in 
business  F.  0.  Johnson  has  made  steady  progress  and  is  now  the  proprietor  of  a 
well  appointed  store  which  brings  to  him  a  liberal  and  well  deserved  patronage. 
In  December,  1900,  Mr.  Johnson  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Batchelder. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Science  church  and  he  gives  his  political  al- 
legiance to  the  democratic  party.  The  community  entertains  for  him  warm 
regard  and  reapect  because  of  a  well  spent  life  and  in  recognition  of  a  pro- 
gressive spirit  which  makes  him  one  of  the  leading  and  enterprising  business 
men  of  his  adopted  city. 

J.  R.  ORTIZ 

J.  B.  Ortiz,  of  Park  View,  is  an  abstractor,  and  he  is  also  occupying  the 
position  of  United  States  commissioner  in  New  Mexico.  He  was  bom  in  Santa 
Fe,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1872,  and  is  a  son  of  Mateo  and  Ignatia  (Oono) 
Ortii,  both  of  whom  have  passed  away.  The  mother  died  May  5,  1878,  while 
the  &ther  survived  until  the  7th  of  June,  1903.  He  was  a  representative  of  an 
old  pioneer  family  of  the  Southwest  and  was  descended  from  the  Conquistadores. 

J.  R  Ortis  was  educated  in  St  Michael's  College  and  early  In  his  bunness 
career  engaged  in  clerking  in  Santa  Fe  for  two  years.  He  then  took  up  the 
profession  of  teaching,  which  he  followed  successfully  for  fourteen  years,  his 
services  in  that  connection  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  He  came  to  Park 
View  as  a  school  teacher  in  the  year  1903  and  previously  he  had  served  aa  chief 
deputy  assessor  of  Santa  Fe  county  under  two  administrations,  or  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  At  the  same  time  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  and  was  deputy  clerk.  In  the  year  1903  he  served  as  translator  of  the 
territorial  reports  of  the  legislature  and  while  in  Santa  Fe  he  was  interpreter 
for  the  grand  juries  in  the  United  States  and  territorial  courts.  In  1912  he 
was  appointed  the  first  official  interpreter  of  the  first  judicial  district  by  Judge 
Abbott,  and  since  1904  he  has  been  practicing  law  in  the  lower  courts.  In 
1913  he  was  made  assistant  sergeant  at  arms  in  the  senate  of  New  Mexico.  In 
February  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  United  States  commissioner  of  the 
district  of  New  Mexico.  His  public  service  has  been  of  an  important  character 
and  he  has  at  all  times  been  loyal  to  the  duties  imposed  on  him.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  the  general  abstract  business,  and  at  the  same  time  he  continues  to 
serve  as  United  States  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Ortis  has  been  married  twice.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1892,  he 
wedded  Andrea  Bivera,  who  died  on  the  30th  of  March,  1908,  leaving  two 
daughters  and  a  son.    For  his  second  marriage  Mr.  Ortiz  chose  Miss  Teodora 
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Sandoval,  whom  he  wedded  on  the  18th  of  February,  1909.  This  union  haa  been 
Uened  with  one  son  and  one  dan^ter.  The  religions  faith  of  the  f anulj.  is 
that  of  the  CSatholie  ehoreh.  In  his  politieal  bdief  Mr.  Ortis  is  a  republiean 
and  he  stands  for  much  that  is  progreesiye  in  the  eommunitj  and  for  that 
which  is  of  most  value  in  the  development  of  the  state.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Good  Boads  Association  of  New  Mexico  and  he  haa  taken  a  progressive 
stand  on  many  questions  that  have  direct  and  important  bearing  not  onlj  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  community  but  also  of  the  commonwealth. 

MANUEL  GARCIA 

Manuel  Garcia,  deputy  county  clerk  in  Bio  Arriba  county,  his  home  being 
in  Tierra  Amarilla,  was  bom  at  Abiquiu,  New  Mexico,  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  his  parents  being  Guadalupe  and  Vcnancia  Garcia.  The  father  was 
a  pioneer  of  the  southwest  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  now  deceased. 

Manuel  Garcia  was  educated  in  the  schools  at  Mora  and  made  his  initial  step 
in  the  business  world  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Miguel  Ohaves,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  for  three  yeara  He  was  afterward  with  T.  Bums  for  a  year 
and  still  later  with  William  Kindennan  for  twelve  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  called  to  public  office  and  served  for  two  terms  as  county  clerk. 
He  also  acted  as  deputy  county  derk  and  is  now  filling  that  position.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  devotes  considerable  attention  to 
farming  and  stock  raising  interests  and  is  the  owner  of  a  good  tract  of  land 
which  he  is  now  carefully  cultivating. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1891,  Mr.  Garcia  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Josef  a  Valdes.  They  are  Catholics  in  religious  faith  and  in  politics  Mr.  Garcia 
is  a  very  active  republican,  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
growth  and  insure  the  success  of  his  party.  He  works  wisely  and  along  praeti- 
eal  lines  for  the  benefit  and  upbuilding  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives  and 
his  sterling  traits  of  character  as  a  man  and  eitiien  have  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact. 

BENJAMIN  L.  MARTINEZ 

Benjamin  L.  Martines  is  filling  the  office  of  deputy  county  treasurer  of  Bio 
Ariba  county,  and  is  also  editor  of  The  New  State  paper  published  at  Tierra 
Amarilla.  He  was  bom  at  Arroyo  Hondo,  in  Taos  county.  New  Mexico,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1887,  a  son  of  Julian  and  Marinita  Martines,  representatives  of 
the  first  families  in  this  part  of  the  state,  families  long  actively  and  helpfully 
connected  with  the  early  development  and  with  the  subsequent  improvement  of 
the  district 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  education  B.  L.  Martinez  spent  four  years  as  a  student 
in  the  Sacred  Heart  College,  at  Denver,  Colorado.  He  afterward  became  a 
high  school  pupil  at  Santa  Fe  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1907.  He 
continued  his  education  in  the  University  of  Denver,  where  he  spent  four  years, 
winning  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  as  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of 
1911.  Later  Mr.  Martines  engaged  in  teaching  for  a  short  time  and  since  that 
period  he  has  filled  the  position  of  deputy  county  treasurer  of  Bio  Arriba 
county,  discharging  the  duties  of  that  position  in  a  most  creditable  and  satis- 
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ftwtory  maimer.  He  is  aleo  eonneeted  with  The  New  State,  a  paper  of  whieh 
lie  ie  editor  and  one  of  the  owners,  and  he  ia  making  this  a  ▼alnable  jonmal  in 
the  loeality  in  whieh  it  ie  poiblidied.  Mr.  ICartinea  bfllonga  to  the  CMioHe 
ehnreh  and  he  holds  numberehip  in  the  Benevolent  ProteetiTe  Order  of  Elka. 
In  politiee  he  is  a  repuhliean  and  he  ie  interested  in  all  that  ean  be  aeeom- 
pttshed  for  the  eommnnity  through  politieal  aetivUy  or  in  otiier  ways. 

A.  O.  DAGGETT 

A.  G.  Daggett,  conducting  business  as  a  member  of  the  CShama  Beef  ft 
Bnpplj  Company  at  Chama,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  August,  1808,  in  Ohremo, 
Oolorado,  a  aon  of  Oharlee  A.  and  Marj  (Bath)  Daggett^  who  about  twenty 
yeare  ago  removed  with  their  f amilj  to  New  Meneo,  becoming  pioneer  resi- 
dents of  Quuna,  where  thej  settled  prior  to  the  building  of  the  railroad  through 
this  section.  The  father  has  occupied  the  pontion  of  sheep  inspector  and  in 
now  engaged  in  the  cattle  busineeSb 

A.  O.  Daggett  supplemented  his  eailj  education,  acquired  in  the  pnUie 
eehools^  bj  stndj  in  the  Denver  Univendty  and  afterward  Joined  his  father  in 
Imsincss.  He  is  now  managing  the  store  of  the  CSuuna  Beef  ft  Bapply  Gem- 
panj  and  ie  displaying  excellent  Imsiness  qoaMcatiotts  and  initiative  in  the 
conduct  of  his  affairs,  being  one  of  the  enterprising  spirits  who  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  sobetantial  upbuilding  of  the  section  in  vdiich  he  livee. 

On  the  24tii  of  November,  1912,  Mr.  Daggett  wae  united  in  marriage  to  Misb 
Qrace  Thompson.  They  hold  to  the  Oatholic  faith  and  he  givee  hie  politieal 
allegiance  to  the  democratic  party.  Under  President  Wilson  he  received  an 
appointment  to  the  poeltion  of  postmaster  of  Qiama  and  is  now  serving  in 
that  capacity.  He  bdongs  to  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America  and  his  father 
ie  eonneeted  also  with  that  camp  and  with  the  Knighte  of  Pythias.  Both  are 
ilDgarded  as  repreaentatlTe  business  men  of  the  eonmmnity,  alert  and  enter- 
ptiiring,  who  have  not  only  attained  individuid  success  but  have  also  contributed 
to  public  upbuilding. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

BoosEVEi/r  County 

THE  area  now  constituting  the  comity  of  Boosevelt  is  a  part 
of  the  great  bu£Falo  plains*'^  mentioned  by  Castaneda  and 
visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  1540.  Up  to  the  early  seventies 
it  was  the  home  of  the  Comanche  and  other  Indians  of  the  Llano 
Estacado. 

Boosevelt  county  was  created  in  1903  *^'  but  the  first  settlements 
in  the  section  were  made  in  1898,  when  the  Pecos  Valley  and 
Northeastern  railroad  was  built  through  this  section.  It  was  once 
a  part  of  Lincoln  and  until  its  creation  as  a  county  was  known 
as  precinct  number  one  of  Chaves  county.  It  was  named  fon 
the  then  president  of  the  United  States^  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  colonel  of  the  ''Bough  Biders,"  more  than 
one-half  of  which  were  enlisted  from  New  Mexico. 

Boosevelt  is  a  middle  eastern  border  county  of  the  State  and 
as  now  constituted  is  approximately  thirty-three  and  thirty-four 
degrees  North  latitude  and  is  between  one  hundred  and  three  and 
one  hundred  and  four  West  longitude.  Its  altitude  is  approx- 
imately four  thousand  feet 

M«  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  228. 

»s  8e9s,  Law9  of  New  Mexioo  1903,  eh.  7.  The  original  boundaries  of  Boose- 
velt county  were  as  follows:  ''Commencing  at  the  southwest  comer  of  town- 
ship two  south,  range  twenty-seven  east  of  the  New  Mexico  Principal  base  and 
meridian;  thence  north  along  the  range  line  between  twenty-dz  and  twenty- 
seven  east  to  the  northwest  comer  of  township  four  north  of  range  twenty- 
seven  east;  Uience  east  along  the  north  line  of  township  four  north  (Projected) 
to  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  Texas-New  Mexieo  boundary  Hne;  thenee 
souUi  along  the  Texas-New  Mexico  boundarr  line  to  the  point  of  its  inter- 
section with  the  first  standard  parallel  south  (projeeted  eastward)  ;  thence  west 
along  the  first  standard  panJld  south  to  the  southwest  eomer  of  township  five 
southy  range  thirty-one  east;  thence  north  along  the  range  line  between  ranges 
thirty  and  thirty-one  east  to  the  southwest  comer  of  townshi|p  four  south, 
range  thirty-one  east;  thence  west  along  the  south  line  of  township  four  south, 
range  thirty  east,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  township  four  south,  range  thirty 
east;  thence  north  along  Uie  range  line  between  ranges  twenty-nine  and  thirty 
east,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  township  two  south,  range  thirty  east;  thenee 
west  along  the  south  boundary  line  of  township  two  souUi  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. ' ' 
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The  area  of  Roosevelt  county  is  ''Plains"  country,  under  general 
descriptiony  but  definitely  described,  it  must  be  said  that  the  plains 
surface  composes  valleys  and  elevations  that  grade  from  oae  to  the 
other  at  an  almost  imperceptible  angle  of  elevation  or  depression. 
The  valleys  are  broad  and  level,  extending  gradually  into  the  like- 
wise wide  and  level  mesas. 

Oenerally  the  soil  throughout  is  a  sandy  loam  underlaid  at  vary- 
ing depths  with  a  lime  formation  that  contains  inexhaustible  ele- 
ments of  fertilization.  Mesquite,  gramma  and  sedge  grasses  abound 
and  cover  the  soil  in  its  natural  state.  Occasional  natural'  trees 
and  stumps  evidence  the  very  probable  fact  that  in  earlier  times 
the  area  supported  considerable  forest  growth  which  was  destroyed 
by  forest  flres. 

The  annual  rainfall  in  the  area  of  Roosevelt  county,  during  the 
years  measurments  have  been  taken,  has  been  approximately  twenty 
inches.  May,  July,  and  August  are  designated  as  the  ''wet" 
months  of  the  year.  So  that  in  the  so-called  dry  farming  industry 
May  has  become  the  month  for  planting,  June  a  time  for  intense 
cultivation,  then  the  rains  of  July  and  August  make  the  crops. 
Thus  usually,  abundant  harvests  of  maize,  kaffir  com,  f  eterita,  cane> 
and  broom-corn  are  made  in  brief  time  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 
Climate  and  the  alleviation  of  diseases  considered,  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  Roosevelt  county  is  as  desirable  as  any  in  New 
Mexico. 

The  entire  area  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  probably 
twenty  quarter  sections  which  had  already  been  entered  or  titled 
by  purchase,  was,  as  late  as  the  year  1900,  "free"  government  land, 
subject  to  homestead  entry  in  tracts  of  160  acres.  In  the  nine  years 
from  1900  to  1909  inclusive,  practically  the  whole  area  of  the 
county  was  filed  on  and  settled  under  the  provisions  of  the  govern- 
ment homestead  laws,  so  that  the  census  of  1910  found  a  popular 
tion  of  more  than  12,000  in  the  county.  In  this  comparatively 
brief  time  the  titles  to  the  lands  had  passed  from  the  general  govern- 
ment to  private  individuals  and  are,  in  consequence,  practically 
without  complication. 

This  section  affords  an  ideal  situation  for  stock  raising  and  dairy- 
ing. Throughout  the  deeper  surface  water  areas,  that  industry  is 
fast  developing.    The  abundant  natural  growth  of  exceptionally 
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nutritious  grasses  affords  sastenance  for  stock  during  the  entire 
year.  Or  if  closer  g^razing  through  the  long  season  of  mild  weather 
is  practiced  a  TniTiiTnnni  of  feed  is  required  to  carry  the  stock 
through  the  brief  periods  of  colder  weather  or  when  the  ground  is 
ooTcred  with  snow.  By  a  proper  regolation  of  the  location  period, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  herd,  abundant  dairy  product  may  be 
obtained  through  consumption  of  the  natural  grasses  alone  and  at  a 
minimum  cost.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  abundant  feed 
crops  are  produced  for  stock  feeding. 

In  the  Portales  Valley  of  Roosevelt  county  there  are  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  level,  fertile  land,  grading 
southeasterly,  at  about  the  rate  of  five  feet  to  the  mile,  which  is 
underlaid  with,  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  the  purest  sand-filtered 
water,'^*  at  depths  of  from  one  to  fifty  feet  This  water  has  al- 
ready been  tapped  by  power  wells  and  pumps,  and  development 
under  irrigation  has  been  successfully  and  permanently  established. 
A  central  electric  power  plant,  with  more  than  seventy  miles  of 
power  transmission  lines,  carrying  pumping  power  to  many  indi- 
vidual farms,  has  been  in  operation  since  1910.  Special  descrip- 
tion of  this  power  plant  and  its  attendant  activities  may  be  seen 
elsewhere  in  this  publication.  Besides  the  central  power  plant, 
many  individual  oil  and  gasoline  pumping  power  plants  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  the  valley.  Yet  there  are  numerous  (^portuni- 
ties  for  further  development  along  this  line  that  may  now  be  ob- 
tained in  the  purchase  of  adjoining  lands  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 
The  watershed  supplyiog  this  reservoir  of  water  has  been  definitely 
determined  to  exceed  four  thousand  square  miles.  In  the  irrigated 
areas  thus  supplied  with  abundance  of  water  profitable  crops  of 
alfalfa,  cantaloupes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  in  fact  every  kind  of 
crop  that  can  be  grown  in  the  temperate  zone,  are  abundantly  pro- 
duced.   Because  the  natural  moisture  is  approximately  twenty 

S8«  Irrigatioii  water,  is  mipplied  from  individaal  motor-driven  pumping  plants 
on  eaeh  farm.  There  is  therefore  no  waiting  for  water  from  the  other  fellow. 
Eaeh  farmer  owns  his  own  eauipment.  Eleetrieitj  is  delivered  at  Ms  door  for 
lighting,  heating,  driving  sewing  machines,  washing  machines  and  all  industrial 
and  household  purposes.    New  Mexico,  Land  of  Opportunityf  1915. 

Electricity  is  iterated  and  sold  at  a  cost  which  is  less  than  any  other  form 
of  power.  This  is  made  on  the  largest  central  station  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
serving  irrigation  exclusively.  This  station  and  the  seventy-five  miles  of  trans- 
mission line  were  constructed  and  fully  equipped  by  the  Westinghouse  com- 
panies of  Pittsburgh  and  have  heem  operated  continuously  since  1910. 
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ineiheei  per  year,  a  minimnTn  only  of  additional  water  for  irrigation 
is  required  to  be  artificially  produced  on  the  surface  in  order  to  in- 
aure  abundant  product 

Roosevelt  county  enumerates  more  than  3,000  pupils  of  school 
age.  There  are  about  sixty  school  districts  in  the  county  besides 
the  town  schools  in  the  towns  of  Portales^  Elida,  Taiban,  and  La 
Lande.  These  centers  of  population  maintain  graded  schools  while 
at  Portales,  the  county  seat,  a  high  school  is  maintained  that  is 
afiUiated  with  the  State  University  and  other  special  and  technical 
schools  of  the  State. 

Portales  is  the  capital  city  of  Roosevelt  county,  and  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  famous  Portales  Valley.  Amarillo,  Texas,  lies  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  northeast,  and  Roswell,  New  Mex* 
ico,  ninety  miles  to  the  southwest.  It  is  a  town  of  approximately 
eighteen  hundred  inhabitants.  The  citizenship  is  of  the  very  high- 
est order,  educated,  intelligent,  and  progressive;  cosmopolitan, 
broad  minded,  and  of  that  extreme  liberality  so  characteristic  of 
the  great  Southwest  It  has  a  municipal  water,  light,  and  sewer 
system  which  was  installed  at  an  expense  of  $80,000.  The  Santa 
Fe  Railway  Company  last  year  completed  a  new  $17,500  passenger 
depot  The  churches  are  represented  by  four  or  five  of  the  lead- 
ing denominations  and  all  have  houses  of  worship  that  are  modem 
and  oommodiouB.  All  the  usual  business  enterprises  are  represent- 
ed as  well  as  are  the  various  secret  societies. 

Immediately  contiguous  to  Portales  is  an  enormous  area  of  irri- 
gated and  irrigable  lands,  which,  when  fully  developed,  can  not 
help  but  build  a  eity  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  people.  At 
present  there  are  two  very  strtmg  financial  institutions,  the  First 
National  Bank  and  the  Portales  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  which 
adequately  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country. 

While  Portales  is  a  comparatively  young  village,  yet  there  are 
many  modem  residences,  splendid  lawns,  shade  trees,  numerous 
cem^it  walks,  and  permanent  brick  business  houses,  and  the  ten- 
dency is  always  forward  and  onward  toward  greater  and  better 
things. 

La  Lande,*^^  New  Mexico,  is  located  fifty-three  miles  west  of 

857  Named  for  Jean  Baptiste  La  Laade^  a  Freaek  creoIe  from  Louisiaiuu 
See  Ante,  this  voL,  p.  530. 
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Glovia  on  the  through  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  from  Galveston  to  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Pecos  river,  near  where  said  railroad  crosses  the  same.  The  land 
in  this  section  is  of  a  red  sandy  loam,  and  very  productive.  The 
agricultural  products  adapted  to  this  part  consist  of  wheat,  con^ 
oatSy  sorghum,  maiae,  feterita,  and  millet;  fruits,  such  as  apples, 
peaches,  pears^  plums,  and  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  grow 
to  perfection.  It  is  the  stockman's  paradise,  as  live  stock  of  all 
kinds  winter  on  the  range  without  feed  or  shelter.  The  altitude  is 
4,200  feet;  snow  seldom  falk  and  only  remains  on  the  ground  a 
short  time.  This  country  is  fast  being  adapted  to  small  stock  farm- 
ing, the  dairy  business  being  one  of  the  principal  industries.  La 
Lande  is  one  of  the  largest  cream  shipping  points  in  eastern  New 
Mexico. 

Elida  is  situated  twenty-five  miles  from  the  county  seat,  Por- 
tales  —  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  —  a  pretty, 
hustling  community  of  comfortable,  pretty  homes  with  all  modem 
conveniences.  In  the  town  and  immediate  vicinity  are  about  500 
people,  for  which  Elida  is  the  trading  center  and  shipping  market 
An  excellent  climate,  with  a  soil  adapted  to  the  raising  of  bumper 
crops,  perfect  stock  raising  conditions,  make  of  the  Elida  country 
an  ideal  ranch  and  stock  raising  section. 

A  few  biographical  sketches  of  prominent  citizens  follow : 

WASHINGTON  E.  LINDSEY 

Not  only  is  Washington  E.  Lindsej  aetiyelj  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
at  Portales  but  he  has  also  been  active  in  shaping  the  political  history  of  his 
district  and  in  promoting  various  business  enterprises  which  have  proven  of 
decided  benefit  and  value  to  the  community.  He  was  bom  December  20,  1862; 
in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  a  son  of  Bobert  W.  and  Julia  A.  (Shipman)  landsey. 
He  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  and  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  he  won  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  while  in 
1891  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  had  determined 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  legal  profession  and  entered  upon  active  practice  in 
Chicago,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years  or  until  1900.  Attracted  by  the 
opportunities  of  the  growing  southwest^  he  then  came  to  New  Mexico,  settling 
in  Boswell,  and  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Portales,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained. His  residence  here  now  covers  sixteen  years  and  throughout  the  inter- 
vening period  he  has  enjoyed  a  large  clientage  that  has  connected  him  with 
much  of  the  important  litigation  heard  in  the  courts  of  the  district.  Aside 
from  his  active  and  successful  work  at  the  bar  he  has  been  identified  with  other 
business  interests,  being  president  of  the  Portales  Townsite  Company  from 
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1902  until  1911,  in  wfaieh  connection  his  efforts  hnve  been  of  notable  worth  in 
the  npbnildingy  settlement  and  improyement  of  his  city.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Portales  Irxigation  Oompany  and  he  has  Ukewise  been  identified  with 
financial  interests  herei 

In  October,  1891,  Mr.  Lindsejr  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Amanda  C. 
Haoghton,  by  whom  he  has  three  children,  Howard  W.,  Helen  M.  and  'hnt'haua 
B.  In  religiOTis  faitii  Mr.  Lindsejr  is  a  Gongregationalist^  while  his  wife  is 
identified  with  the  Christian  Bdenee  ehoreh.  Political^  he  has  always  been  an 
earnest  republican  since  age  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  franchise  and 
has  taken  a  most  active  part  in  advancing  the  interests  of  his  party  tiirough 
every  legitimate  way  since  coming  to  Portales.  He  filled  the  office  of  mayor 
of  the  eity  in  1909  and  1910  and  from  1900  until  1916  he  was  United  States 
commissioner.  He  has  been  a  most  active  worker  and  has  served  on  the  repub- 
lican central  committee  of  Boosevelt  county.  The  cause  of  education  also  finds 
in  him  a  stalwart  champion  and  he  is  now  preddent  of  the  board  of  education. 
Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Elks,  the  Knight  of  Pythias  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  There  is  no  phase  of  development  in  the  city  or  state 
in  which  he  is  not  interested,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  opportunities  he  has 
codperated  in  movements  for  the  general  good.  In  1916  he  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  State. 

ARTHUR  P.  JONBS 

Arthur  F.  Jones,  who  is  postmaster  of  Portales,  was  bom  in  Tennessee  on 
the  Ist  of  BCay,  1883,  a  son  of  J.  W.  and  Martha  (O'Connor)  Jones^  both  of 
whom  have  now  passed  away.  They  spent  their  entire  lives  in  Tennessee.  The 
father  was  a  lawyer,  always  following  that  profession. 

Arthur  F.  Jones  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  completing  his  course  by  graduation  in  1901.  He  started  in  the  bum- 
ness  world  as  an  employee  in  a  bank  in  Atlanta  and  in  1901  came  to  New 
Mexico,  settling  in  Portales.  For  a  time  he  occupied  a  position  in  the  Bank 
of  Portales  and  later  became  cashier  of  the  Portales  Bank  ft  Trust  Oompany. 
For  a  brief  period  he  also  engaged  in  the  cattie  bumness.  On  tiie  25th  of  June, 
1915,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  the  position  of  i>08tmast6r  of 
Portales  and  is  now  acting  in  that  capacity,  making  an  excellent  record  by  the 
prompt,  systematic  and  faithful  manner  in  which  he  discharges  his  duties. 

In  October,  1908,  Mr.  Jones  was  married  to  Miss  Ursnle  Bobertson  and  to 
them  have  been  bom  two  children,  Marion  and  Arthur,  Jr.  The  parents  hold 
membership  in  the  Methodist  church  and  are  interested  in  all  those  forces 
which  work  for  the  betterment  and  improvement  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  In  his  political  views  Mr.  Jones  is  a  democrat,  as  indicated  by  his 
incumbent  in  his  present  position.  He  stands  loyally  for  what  he  believes 
to  be  right  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  affairs,  and  he  cooperates  in  many 
plans  for  the  general  good.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the  democratic  central 
committee  of  his  county  for  four  years  prior  to  his  appointment.  Fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  the  Masons  and  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  has 
become  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Southwest^  recognising  its  possibUitias 
and  opportunities,  and  is  among  those  whose  efforts  are  proving  of  value  in  tiie 
upbuilding  of  this  section  of  the  country. 
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SAMUEL  EDWIN  WARD 

Samuel  Edwin  Ward,  manager  of  the  Portalee  Power  &  Irrigation  Gom- 
panj,  ifl  tlraa  wBtMLj  eonneeted  with  a  bnsineaB  which  has  to  do  largely  with 
the  development  of  hia  part  of  the  state  and  the  utilisation  of  its  natural  re- 
aonroes.  New  Mezieo  has  but  entered  upon  the  period  of  its  progress  and  men 
of  enterprise  are  oontinuallj  hearing  the  call  of  the  Southwest  and  are  be- 
soming aetiTe  factors  in  the  building  of  a  great  empire  here.  The  spirit  of 
advancement  led  8.  E.  Ward  into  this  section  of  the  country,  where  hia  labors 
have  been  fraught  with  good  results.  He  was  bom  in  Oanada,  March  9,  1879, 
a  son  of  John  and  OaroUne  (Brock)  Ward.  The  father,  who  ia  a  wool  manu- 
facturer, removed  with  his  family  to  Illinois  and  afterward  to  Ohio  when  his 
son,  S.  E.  Ward,  was  stiU  young.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  yet  residents  of 
that  state. 

S.  E.  Ward  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Laeon,  Illinois,  and  in 
Heidelberg  University  at  TifBn,  Ohio,  after  which  he  pursued  a  course  in 
mechanical  engineering  at  the  Ohio  State  University  in  Oolumbus^  being  grad- 
uated from  that  department  with  the  class  of  1904.  He  was  afterward  with 
the  Westinghouse  Machine  Oompany  in  the  capacity  of  engineer  for  eight  years 
and  subsequently  vras  sent  to  Portales  by  the  Westinghouse  Oompany  to  instaU 
their  plant  at  this  place.  He  became  interested  in  the  Portales  Power  A  Irri- 
gation Company  in  connection  with  A.  A.  Sogers,  who  is  president  of  the  Por- 
tales Utilities  Company  and  the  Portales  Power  A  Irrigation  Company.  The 
utilities  company  is  developing  seven  tiiousand  acres  for  colonists  and  both 
companies  are  taking  active  and  helpful  part  in  promoting  the  growth  and 
utilising  the  resourees  of  their  part  of  the  state. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1906,  Mr.  Ward  was  married  to  Miss  Ednah  Orr  and 
th^  have  a  son,  Bobert  Edwin.  The  family  are  Protestants  in  religious  faith 
and  Mr.  Ward  is  a  republican  in  his  political  views.  He  is  interested  in  all 
questions  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  community  and  his  aid  can  be 
counted  upon  to  further  measures  for  the  general  good.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  giving  dose  attention  to  his  business  interests  and  his  plans  are  well  devised 
and  promptiy  and  carefully  executed.  He  has  studied  the  conditions  of  the 
country,  knows  its  possibilities  and  utilises  every  advantage  to  legitimately 
further  the  business  of  the  Portales  Power  ft  Irrigation  Company,  and  in  so 
doing  the  state  is  a  large  beneficiary. 

W.  O.  OLDHAM 

W.  O.  Oldham,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portales,  was  bom 
in  Mississippi  on  the  2d  of  May,  1866,  a  son  of  D.  T.  and  Jennie  E.  (Bennett) 
Oldham.  His  father  served  in  the  Confederate  army  and  took  part  in  some  of 
the  principal  engagements  of  the  war,  including  the  battles  of  Vicksburg, 
Shiloh  and  others.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  now  residents  of  Dallas,  Texas,  to 
which  city  he  removed  with  his  family  when  his  son,  W.  O.,  was  but  three  years 
of  agew 

In  the  schools  of  Dallas,  W.  O.  Oldham  pursued  his  education  but  has  also 
learned  many  valuable  lessons  in  the  school  of  experience.    He  started  in  busi- 
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neM  life  m  bookkeeper  in  a  mereantile  eetablinhment  and  later  was  empilojed 
as  a  bookkeeper  in  a  bank  at  Hilleboro,  Tezaa.  In  1902  he  arrived  in  Portalee, 
Nev  MeadeOy  where  he  organiaed  the  First  National  Bank  and  beeame  its 
eashier,  eontinning  in  that  oi&ee  nnUl  1914,  iriiea  he  waa  elected  pxesidantb 
Under  his  wise  direction  and  capable  management  the  bosineas  of  the  bank 
continues  to  increase^  Finding  in  banking  a  congenial  and  profitable  field  of 
labor,  he  has  become  interested  in  eight  other  bsnks  in  eastern  New  Mieadeo 
and  wisely  directs  the  affairs  of  these  institutions.  Throngh  hia  banking  oon- 
aeotions  he  is  doing  much  to  eneonrage  the  ranchers  of  the  locally  to  engage 
in  the  cattle  and  dairy  business  and  personally  is  interested  akmg  that  Una,  as 
are  other  bankers,  who  are  thus  demonstrating  the  possibilities  for  the  at- 
tainment of  success  in  connection  with  the  cattle  and  dairy  industry  in  this 
part  of  the  state.    • 

In  1908  Mr.  Oldham  was  united  in  marriage  to  Hiss  Thcnie  McLemoie,  a 
daughter  of  Judge  William  McLemore,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  connected  with  a 
prominent  family  of  that  state.  A  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Oldham  is  a  member 
of  the  sixty-first  congress.  Mxs.  Oldham  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  book 
of  primary  plans  and  also  of  a  book  entitled  Ttnnetsee  amd  Ten/MSieeamM, 
8he  is  prominent  in  Sunday  school  work,  in  educational  moyements  and  in  tmcM 
is  an  earnest  supporter  of  many  projects  which  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  individual  and  the  community.  By  her  marriage  she  has  become  the 
mother  of  two  children,  Thenie  McLemore  and  Winifred  B. 

Mr.  Oldham  is  a  democrat  in  his  political  views^  yet  he  ever  places  the  puUie 
weal  before  partisanship.  He  served  as  one  of  the  first  county  commissioners 
after  the  organization  of  Boosevelt  county  snd  was  one  of  the  first  trustses  of 
Portales  following  its  incorporation.  Fraternally  he  ia  oonneeted  with  the 
Masons.  He  and  his  wife  are  speeially  interested  in  the  cause  of  edneation 
and  in  the  good  roads  movement  and  they  are  coopeorant  factors  in  all  tiioss 
progressiTe  forces  which  are  proving  beneficial  to  city  and  state. 
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making   captives   of  Navajo   girls, 

342,  note  201 
Bennett-Stevenson  mine,  194,  note  64 
Bernalillo  county:  one  of  the  original 
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counties,  3;  county  seat  of,  3,  note 
1;  first  seUlemen^  5;  Albuquerque 
described,  8  if. 
Betts,    Howard    H.,    biog.    of,    271; 

portrait,  256 
Bickel,  W.  M.,  biog.  of,  387 
Biembaum,  E.  H.,  biog.  of,  426 
Black,  Bobert,  first  mayor  of  Silver 

City,  258,  note  113 
Blacktower,  174 
BiaSTf  James  K.,  biog.  of,  263 
Bonneville,  Benj.  L.  £.,  biog.  of,  335, 

note  187 
Bosque    Bedondo,    Navajos    express 
willingness  to  go  to,  356  et  seq.; 
failure  of  reservation  noted,  370 
Botts,  Clarenee  Milton,  biog.  of,  15 
Boulware,  Bobert  H.,  biog.  of,  274 
Bowers,  W.  W.,  biog.  of,  63 
Boykin,  Sidney  J.,  biog.  of,  177 
Boyle,  Dr.  J.  M.,  biog.  of,  383;  por- 
trait, 384 
Braeito  tract,  186,  note  48;  195;  title 

vested  in  Hugh  Stephenson,  196 
Braden,  H.  I.,  biog.  of,  236 
Brand,   Alexander,   first  clerk   Grant 

county,  249 
Brooks,  George  L.,  early  miner,  315 
Brooks,  Major  W.   T.   H.,  biog.   of, 
335,  note  188;  gives  account  of  his 
part  in  campaign  against  Navajos, 
335,  note  188 
Brown,  Orlando,  commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  mentioned,  534,  note 
345 
Brown,    Dr.    Ormiston    E.,   biog.    of, 

503 
Browne,  J.  Boss,  tells  of  persecution 

of  Apaches,  253,  note  104 
Brumback,  E.  M.,  biog.  of,  276 
Bullard,  Gapt.  John,  killed  by  Apaches^ 

254 
Bujac,   Major  Etienne   De  P.,   biog. 

ot  235 
Burton,  Dr.  Solomon  L.,  biog.  of,  19 
Bushman,   Sam,  biog.   of,   379;   por- 
trait, 352 
Butler,  Eugene  0.,  biog.  of,  37 
Buvens,  Dr.  B.  E.,  biog.  of,  279 

Oahoon,  Edwabd  a.,  mentioned,  11; 
portrait,  400 

Galhoun,  James  8.,  Indian  agent,  men- 
tioned, 326,  note  173;  correspond- 
ence of,  331,  note  180;  letter  from 
on  massacre  at  Wagon  Mound,  404, 
note  260;   reports  to  Indian  com- 


missioner, 534,  note  345;  supt.  of 
Indian  aflfairs  at  Santa  Fe,  537 

Galisch,  Albert,  biog.  of,  502 

Gampbell,  P.  F.,  biog.  of,  216;  por- 
trait, 216 

Ganby,  Gen.  E.  B.  S.,  assumes  com- 
mand against  Navajos,  341;  re- 
lieved of  command  of  forces  in 
Kew  Mexico,  418 

Gandelaria,  Ambrosio,  biog.  of,  28; 
portrait,  82 

Ganjilon,  Arroyo  de,  mentioned,  525 

Gafion  Bonito,  post  at,  332,  note  183 

Gafion  de  Ghelly:  Garson  explores, 
354;  act  mentioned  by  Gen.  Oarle- 
ton,  367,  note  221 

Gafion  del  Muerto,  mentioned,  37S, 
note  228 

Gantara,  174 

Gantrell,  Dr.  W.  B.,  biog.  of,  383; 
portrait,  376 

Gapitan,  population  of,  296,  note  139; 
seat  of  high  school,  300,  note  149 

Garey,  Gapt.  A.  B.,  mentioned,  848, 
note  212;  commended  by  Garson, 
359 

Garleton,  James  H.,  188;  and  Gali- 
fomia  column,  188,  note  55;  letter 
from  regarding  Fort  Bayard,  247, 
note  98;  subjugates  the  Navajos, 
336;  his  activities  among  the  In- 
dians. 343,  note  202,  344;  report  on 

*  condition  of  Indian  tribes,  344, 
note  205;  histructions  for  handling 
l^e  Indians,  345,  note  206;  Garson 
reports  to,  359;  sends  report  of 
Garson 's  operations  to  Gen.  Thom- 
as, 367;  faith  in  his  policies  to- 
ward the  Indians,  368;  letter  to 
Gen.  Thomas  regarding  inefficiency 
of  Indian  Agent  Peck,  369.  note 
224;  assumes  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  New  Mexico,  418;  has 
trouble  with  Indians,  420,  note  278; 
reports  on  fight  with  them,  421, 
note  279;  reports  to  Indian  aifairs 
oifice,  422,  note  281;  538 

Garlsbad,  county  seat  of  Eddy  coun- 
ty, 224;  nucleus  of  irrigation  pro- 
jects, 226;  high  school  at,  233 

Garlsbad  Project,  225,  229  ff 

Garlsbad  Spring,  229 

Garnet,  Bev,  Joseph  M.,  biog.  of, 
318;   portrait,  312 

Garr,  Golumbus  B.,  biog.  of,  136;  por- 
trait, 136 
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Carrier,  Dr.  Frank  N.,  hiog,  of,  266; 
portrait,  272 

Carrizozo,  county  seat  of  Lincoln 
county,  295,  note  139,  301,  note  150 

Carrizozo  Cattle  Banch  Company, 
mentioned,  297,  note  144 

Casa  Blanca,  most  striking  ruin,  372 

Carson,  CoL  Christopher:  his  home, 
87;  ordered  to  invade  Navajo  coun- 
try, 346;  reports  his  doings,  347  ff.; 
tribute  to,  362;  letter  to  Carleton, 
363;  monument  to,  370,  note  225; 
sent  against  Comanchee  and  Kiowas, 
370;  campaign  against  Indians 
great  success,  423;  given  important 
conmiand,  424 

Cebolleta,  mission  established  at,  324; 
garrison  at,  374;  Navajos  attack, 
374,  note  231;  a  pueblo  of  Navajo 
Apaches,  523,  note  327 

Central  City,  a  mining  camp,  258,  note 
121 

Chama,  pueblo  of,  first  settlement 
made  at  by  Ofiate,  525,  note  330; 
527  ' 

Chama  river,  mentioned,  524,  note 
330;  Spanish  settlement  at  mouth 
of  in  1598,  524,  note  330;  527 

Chamita,  site  of  Onate's  Bedl,  505 

Chandler,  Louis  A.,  biog.  of,  114 

Chapman,  Major  William,  in  com- 
mand of  Ft  Union,  406;  biog.  of, 
407,   note   262 

Chapman,  William  Albert,  biog.  of, 
115,   portrait,  96 

Chase,  Mason  G.,  biog.  of,  112 

Chase,  S.  M.,  biog.  of,  267 

Chaves  county:  named  for  distin- 
guished family,  129 ;  original  bound- 
aries, 129;  home  of  Comanche,  130; 
character  and  description  of,  130 
flP ;  its  schools,  132 ;  principal  towns, 
133;  court  house,  133;  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  133 

Chaves,  family  of,  129,  note  35 

Chaves,  J.  Francisco,  candidate  for 
congress,    203 

Chavez,  Celso  J.,  biog.  of,  102;  por- 
trait, 80 

Chavez,  J.  Francisco,  commands  Ft. 
Wingate,  345 

Chavez,  Manuel  A.,  in  command  of 
Ft.  Fauntleroy,  341 

Chimay6,  early  Spanish  settlement  at, 
509,  note;  510,  note  310 

Chelly,  canyon  of,  327,  note  175 


Chisum,  John,  owns  great  ranch,  297, 
note  144 

Chittenden,  H.  M.,  quotes  Major 
Long  as  to  possibilities  to  be  found 
in  New  Mexico,  473 

Cimarron,  city  of,  77;  history  of,  78, 
note  31 

Circle  Diamonds,  a  cattle  company, 
mentioned,  297,  note  144 

Clark,  John  M.,  biog.  of,  107 

Clarke,  Dr.  J.  J.,  biog.  of,  234 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel  C,  biog.  of,  13 

Claud,  174 

Clausing,  Louis,  biog.  of.  111 

Cloman,  W.  A.,  biog.  of,  450 

Clovis,  173 

Cloudcroft,  town  in  Otero  county, 
444;  a  summer  resort,  446 

Colfax  county:  boundaries  of,  63;  rich 
in  minerals,  64;  railroads  in,  64;  its 
mountains,  65;  lumber  industry, 
68;  description  of,  68;  horticulture 
in,  69;  stock  raising  in,  69;  educa- 
tion in,  71;  irrigation  projects,  71, 
note  26;  noted  for  its  apples,  88; 
Dawson  mines,  95 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  209 

Collins,  James  L.,  gives  account  of 
attack  on  Ft.  Defiance,  334  note 
186 

Collins,  Col.  James  L.,  Indian  agent^ 
341,  note  199 

Columbus,  attacked  by  Mexican  revo- 
lutionists, 314 

Comanche  Indians,  mentioned,  294, 
note  138;  attack  travelers,  370; 
Spaniards  constantly  at  war  with, 
396 ;  troubles  with,  422^  note  283 

Connell,  Walter  M.,  biog.  of,  35 

Connelley,  W.  E.,  quoted  as  to  cam- 
paign against  Navajos,  532,  note 
344 

Connor,  Bruce,  biog.  of,  149 

Continental  Tie  &  Lumber  Company, 
68 

Cooke's  Peak,  producer  of  lead  and 
silver,  314 

Coolidge,  town  named^  374,  note  233 

CorbeU,  John,  aids  m  organization 
of  Luna  county,  306,  note  153 

Cornell,  Harry  Bohlman,  biog.  of,  23 

Cosio,  Valverde  y,  authoriz^  to  or- 
ganize military  force,  519 

Costales,  Don  Jos6  Maria,  leads  set- 
tlers to  Las  Cruces,  196 

Coulombs,  Bev.  Joseph,  biog.  of,  217 
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Oonlson,  Dr.  Biehard,  biog.   of,  402 
Crane,  William,  a  notable  eharaeter, 

374,  note  232 
GroUott,  Fred  B.,  biog.  of,  51 
Grossman,  George  H.,  agitates  nse  of 

eamels  for  troops,  373,  note  229 
Gudabac,  Nicholas  M.,  biog.  of,  59 
Gaervo,  population,  282,  note  129 
Gurry  county:  named,  173,  note  44e: 

description  of,  173,  174;  towns  ox, 

174 
Gnrtis,  W.  A.,  biog.  of;  103;  portrait^ 

88 
Gushman,  Gharles  Otis,  biog.  of,  30 
Gutler,   Ben   G.,   reports   sent  to   by 

Garson^  349,  353 
Gutlip,  Judge  Jefferson  D.,  biog.  of, 

495;  portrait,  488 

Daggitt,  a.  0.,  biog.  of,  548 
Dale,  J.  J»  biog.  of,  460 
Davidson,  Gharles  G.,  biog.  of,  495 
Davis,  Dr.  Augustus,  biog.  of,  420 
Davis,  Ernest  Anson,  biog.  of,  58 
Davisson,  George  A.,  biog.  of,  142; 

portrait,  168 
Dawson,  John  B.,  93,  note  33 
Dawson,  town  of,  92 
Dayton,  population,  224 
De  la  Crux,  Nicolas,  farm  of  men- 
tioned, 512,  note  311 
De  Long,  Dr.  A.  H.,  biog.  of,  382 
Deming,  county  seat,  807;   founding 
of,  308,  note  157;  population  oi^ 
314 
Dennis,  Gharles  E.,  biog.  of,  178 
Dessauer,  Gapt.  P.  E.,  biog.  of,  212 
De  Vargas,   General   Diego,  pursues 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  390  et  sea.;  re- 
conquest  by  mentioned,  505;  biings 
settlers,  506,  507;  sends  account  of 
settlement  to  G6nde  de  Oalve,  506, 
note  309;  makes  proclamation,  513, 
note  312;  quotation  from  diary  of, 
514;  describes  Old  Palace  at  Santa 
Pe,  517,  note  317 
Devine,  Dennis  J.,  biog.  of,  120 
Dexter,  135,  note  44 
Dieckmann,  Otto  P.  H.,  biog.  of,  42 
Dilley,  Glark  D.,  biog.  of,  166 
Dillon,  Dr.  Albert  L.,  biog.  of,  177 
Domingues,  Praneisco  Atanasio,  per- 
forms wonderful  journey,  521;  522, 
note  326 
Dofia  Ana,  military  force  at,  442,  note 
291 ;  people  of  memorialize  Gov.  Gal- 
houn,  442,  note  291 


Dofia  Ana  Bend  land  grant,  196;  set- 
tlers leave  because  of  Indian  trou- 
bles, 197,  note  70 

Dofia  Ana  coun^:  185  ff;  original 
boundaries,  185,  note  45;  scene  of 
Indian  combats,  187;  hot-bed  of 
Southern  qrmpathiaers,  188,  note  55 ; 
Las  Gnices  county  seat,  188; 
Apaches  trouble,  189;  attempts  to 
secure  grants  of  land  in,  193,  194, 
196;  list  of  Indian  battles  in,  200, 
note  79;  notable  congressional  dec 
tion  in,  202;  political  trouble  at 
Mesilla,  203;  railroads  in,  209 

Doniphan^  OoL  A.  W.,  leads  notable 
expedition,  533 

Doniphan  Expedition,  mentioned  by 
Jchn  T.  Hughes,  322,  note  163 

Donohoo,  Borne  P.,  biog.  of,  478 

Duke,  Thomas  O.,  biog.  of,  144 

Dunn,  J.  H.,  letter  to  A.  H.  H.  Stuart, 
406,  note  261 

Dyne,  B.  G.,  biog.  of,  213 

Eager,  John  M.,  biog.  of,  486 
Earickson,  Oliver  R,  biog.  of,  284 
Eaton,  Gol.  E.  W.,  recedes  Navajos 

at  Ft  Wingate,  360,  note  219 
Ecdes,  W.  B.,  biog.  of,  148,  portrait, 

162 
Eckles,  Isabel  Lancaster,  biog.  of,  274 
Eddy,    Gharles    B.,    mentioned,    224; 
.helps  found  Pecos  Gompany,  an  ir- 
ri^tion  project,  228 
Eddy   county:    named,   224;    popula- 
tion and  location,   224;   its  crops, 
224;  its  stock  industries,  224;   its 
resources,   225;   its  irrigation  sys- 
tems,   225,   229,   230;    its  scenery, 
230,  232;  education  in,  233 
Edmunds,  ticwis  J.,  biog.  of,  117 
Edwards,  Keith  W.,  biog.  of,  293 
El  Gamino  Beal,  a  state  road,  70,  note 

25 
El  Gapitan  Live  Stock  Oompany,  men- 
tioned, 297,  note  144 
Elephant  Butte,  199,  207 
Elford,  M.  H.,  biog.  of,  172 
Elida,  town  of.  553 
Elliott,  David  W.,  biog.  of,  170 
Elliott,  L.  P.,  biog.  of,  222 
Elizabethtown,  87 

Emory,  W.  H.,  quoted,  404,  note  259 
Esealante,   Prandsco  Vales   de,  per- 
forms wonderful  journey,  521 
Etter,  Scott,  biog.  of,  238;  portrait 
232 
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Erans,  F.  J.,  biog.  of,  181 
T&YtaB,  Judge  J.  T.,  biog.  of,  163 

Fadilby,  Dr.  Fqbbxst  F.,  biog.  of, 
54 

Farmera'  DoTelopment  Oompanj,  of 
Colfax  eoonty,  90 

Farnsworth,  C.  M.,  biog.  of,  160 

Fair,  Edward,  biog.  of,  60 

Farr,  Ira  E.,  biog.  of,  479 

Fauntleroj,  Qen.  Thomas  T.,  biog.  of, 
337,  note  189 

Faywood  Hot  Springs,  a  health  re- 
sort, 310,  312 

Field,  town  of,  174 

Field,  Neill  B.,  mentioned,  23,  376; 
portrait,  380 

Fitshugh,  James  8.,  biog.  of,  175, 
portrait,  176 

Fleming,  Bobert  K.,  biog.  of,  147 

Fort  Bayard,  190.  note  60;  popula- 
tion of  town,  245,  note  94;  details 
eoneeming  bj  Gen«  Carleton,  247, 
note  98;  a  sanitorinm  for  soldiers, 
261 

Fort  Bliss,  190,  note  60 

Fort  Breekenridge,  190,  note  60 

Fort  Buchanan,   190,  note  60 

Fort  Canby,  named,  847 ;  Carson  sends 
report  from,  849 

Fort  Conrad,  190,  note  60 

Fort  Craig,  190,  note  60;  Col.  Canby 
transfers  headquarters  to,  409 

Fort  Cnmmings,  190,  note  60 

Fort  Defiance,  built,  331;  construc- 
tion of  begun,  333;  attacked  by 
Kavajos,  334;  an  Indian  school,  373 

Fort  Fauntleroy,  mentioned,  337 

Fort  Fillmore,  189,  190,  note  60 

Fort  HcLane,  190,  note  60 

Fort  Massachusetts,  built^  332 

Fort  McRae,  190,  note  60 

Fort  Quitman,  190,  note  60 

Fort  Belden,  190,  note  60;  named, 
199,  note  76 

Fort  Stanton,  190,.  note  60;  named, 
199,  note  76;  population  of  town, 
296,  note  139;  marine  hospital  at, 
299;  Indians  troublesome  at,  420 

Fort  Sumner,  population,  282,  note 
129;  facts  about,  284,  note  134; 
established,   419 

Fort  Thorn,  190,  note  60;  named, 
199,  note  76 

Fort  Union,  mentioned,  332;  head- 
quarters in  expedition  against  Nav- 


ajos,    334;    Major    Sumner   estab- 
lishes headquarters  at^  404;  import- 
ant post  406;  volunteer  companies 
mustered  in  at,  408 
Fort  Wingate,  named,  337;  abandon- 
ed in  1868,  347,  note  211;  Carson 
arrives  at,  347;   now  headquarters 
for   ethnological   expeditions,    371, 
note  228 
Foulks,  Edward  L.,  biog.  of,  320 
FoyU,  William  A.,  biog.  of,  477 
Frankenburger,  H.  O.,  biog.  of,  109 
Freeman,  B&ss^  biog.  of,  211 
French,  Chester  Taylor,  biog.  of,  31; 

portrait^  20 
French,  town  of,  98 
Fryman,  George  Bobert,  biog.  of,  108 
Fulton,  Dr.  C.  Willard,  biog.  of,  125; 
portrait,  120 

Oadsdin  Ptjbohasi,  mentioned,  198, 

note  74 
Gallegos,  Jos6  M.,  candidate  for  dele- 
gate to  congress,  202 
Gallup,  D.  li.,  mentioned,  374,  note 

234 
Gkillup,  town  named,  374,  note  234; 

county  seat,   375;    early   days  in, 

375,  notes  235  and  237 
Galve,  C6nde  de,  mentitmed^  518,  note 

312;  514,  note 
Garcia,  Ellas,  biog.  of,  542 
Garcia,  Don  Francisco,  petitions  for 

father's  grant  of  land,  195,   196, 

note  66 
Gktreia,  Juan  A.,  biog.  of,  38 
(Hreia,  Don  Juan  Antonio,  petitions 

for  grant  of  land,  194,  195 
Garcia,  Manuel,  biog.  of,  547 
Garcia,  Beuben,  biog.  of,  544 
Gkirrett,  A.  D.,  biog.  of,  152;  portrait, 

148 
Garrett,  Patrick  F.,  helps  found  the 

Pecos    Irrigation    and    Investment 

Company,  228 
Garrett,  Tracy,  biog.  of,  388 
Georgetown,  a  min&g  camp,  258,  note 

120 
Gilbert,  J.  Charles,  biog.  of,  141 
Gilbert,  Dr.  J.  B.,  biog.  of,  453 
Gillenwater,  William  A.,  biog.  of,  182 
Gilpin,   Major,  leads  trooxw  to  pre- 
serve order  among  border  Indians, 

532.  note  344 
Gobbel,  Dr.  Henry  Harlan,  biog.  of, 

55 
Gh>ehring,  L.  B.,  biog.  of,  381 
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Gk>ldenbergry  Alex  D.,  biog.  of,  490 

Goodell,  Arthur  8.,  biog.  of,  275 

Goodell,  J.  E.y  biog.  of,  53 

GonzaleSy  Jo86,  biog.  of^  215 

Gonzales,  Bebastdan,  farm  of  men- 
tioned, 512,  note  311 

Grady,  174 

Graham,  Tom  J.,  biog.  of,  222 

Granillo,  Gapt.  Luis,  gives  account  of 
localities  near  San  Juan,  512,  note 
311 ;  513,  note  312 

Grant  county:  named  for  Gen.  Grants 
245,  note  93;  location  of,  245;  pop- 
ulation and  towns,  245,  note  94; 
mining  in,  246  ff;  Indian  troubles 
in,  250  if;  influx  of  settlers  to,  255; 
its  mineral  wealth,  259 

Greene,  Charles  W.,  biography  of, 
226,  note  89;  helps  start  irrigation 
in  Pecos  valley,  228 

Gregg,  Josiah,  quotation  from,  399, 
note  258;  467  et  seq, 

Griego,  Juan,  farm  of  mentioned,  512, 
note  311 

Grier,  William  Nicholson,  sketch  of, 
537,  note  348 

Chiadalupe  county:  location  of,  281; 
description  and  history  of,  281  if; 
population,  282,  note  129;  value  of 
its  wool,  282,  note  130 

Haao,  town  of,  174 

Hackett,    CSharles  Wilson,   quoted,   4, 

note  6 
Hagerman,  town  of,  134 
Hagerman,  J.  J.,  town  named  after, 

134;  aids  in  development  of  Pecos 

valley,  228 
Haley,  John  A.,  biog.  of,  302;  por. 

trait,  304 
Halliburton,  C.  W.,  biog.  of,  139 
Hall,  Thomas  H.,  biog.  of,  317 
Hanks,  Dr.  S.  J.,  biog.  of,  261 
Hannett,   A.  T.,  biog.   of,   382;   por- 
trait, 368 
Hanny,  A.,  biog.  of,  162 
Hanover,  a  mining  camp,  258,  note  119 
Harpending    and    Company,    mining 

firm,  255,  note  108 
Harrison,  R,  biog.  of,  286 
Harsch,  Edwin  B.,  biog.  of,  36 
Harvey,  Albert  H.,  biogr.  of,  304 
Hatch,    John    Porter,    biog.    of,    339, 

note  197 
Hawikiih,  pueblo  of  mentioned,  322 
Heacock,  William  C,  mentioned,  23; 

portrait,  253 


Heath,   Dr.   John,   petitions   Mexican 
government  for  Bracito  tract,  186; 
trouble  over  grant,  193,  and  note  62 
Heath,  Bobert  J.,  187 
Hebron  reservoir,  89 
Heitz,  Bev.  Henry,  biog.  of,  278 
Hadley,  Hiram,  mentioned,   11;   por- 

trait)  60 
Herrera,    Bergt.    Andres,    conunended 

by  Carson,  354 
Herrera,   Marcos    de,    farm   of   men- 
tioned, 512,  note  311 
Hesselden,  Jos^h  W.,  biog.  of,  429 
Hesselden,  Wallace,  biog.  of,   61 
Hicks,  John  H.,  biog.  of,  289 
HiU,  C.  C,  biog.  of,  136 
Hixenbaugh,  Abe,  biog.  of,  122 
Hixenbaugh,  John  T.,  biog.  of,  121 
Hockenhull,  A.  W.,  biog.  of,  175 
Hodge,   F.   W.,   quoted,    6,   note   13; 
daissifies    Apaches,    190,    note    61; 
gives  account  of  the  Zuni,  328,  note 
176 
Hodges,  Joseph  W.,  biog.  of,  276 
Hodt,  Capt.  Nicolas,  gives  account  of 
Navajo   troubles    over    horse    race, 
341,  note  200 
Hellene,  174 

Holmes,  Dr.  Jesse  G.,  biog.  of,  452 
Hondo  reclamation  project,  130 
Horan,  W.  J.,  biog.  of,  121 
Hope,  population,  224;  high  school  at, 

233 
Horen,  Martin,  biog.  of,  545 
Houghton,  Ed.  C.^  biog.  of,  219;  por- 
trait, 200 
Houston,  John  K.,  probate  judge,  249 
Hudson,     Bichard:,     given     command 
against  Indians.  248,  note  99;  chos- 
en  probate   judge,   249;    letter   on 
Apache    outrages,    251,    note    102; 
original    owner    of    Faywood    Hot 
Springs,  310,  note  160 
Hudkins,  E.  A.,  biog.  of,  105 
Hughes,  C.  B.,  biog.  of,  318 
Hughes,  John  T.,  historian  of  Doni- 
phan   Expedition,    quotation    from, 
322,  note  163 
Hungo   Pavie,   a   Navajo    ruin,    327, 

note  175 
Hurd,  Harold,  biog.  of,  153 
Hurtado,  Gen.  Juan  Paez,  arrives  at 

villa  of  Santa  Fe,  516,  note  314 
Hust,  Dr.  Beuben  L.,  biog.  of,  43 

I 
Ilfeld,  Louis,  portrait,  84 
Ingalls,  Dr.  Henry  A.,  biog.  of,  157 
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Indians,  battles  with  in  Do&a  Ana 
county,  200,  note  79 

Indian  traders,  hamper  efforts  of  mil- 
itary authorities,  425 

Indian  tribes,  report  on  condition  of 
by  Bev.  MartineE,  330,  note  179 

Indians:     See  names  of  various  tribes 

Jackson,  J.  H.,  biog.  of^  242 
Jaffa,  Benjamin  O.,  biog.  of,  41 
Jaffa,  Joseph  J.,  biog.  of,  155 
Janney,  W.  H.,  biog.  of,  269;   port- 
trait,  248 
Jarilla,  mining  district,  447 
Jeffers,  J.  J.,  biog.  of,  104 
Jelps,  Alfred,  biog.  of,  124 
Jemez,    Indians   met   at   by    Sumner 

and  Calhoun,  334 
Jemez  National  Forest,  location,  540 
Jemigan,  Elisha  T.,  biog.  of,  184 
JicarUlas,  campaign  against,  532 
Johnson,  P.  C,  biog.  of,  545 
Johnson,  Hezekiah  S.,  judge,  206 
Johnson,  Walter  L.,  biog.  of,  126 
Jones,  Arthur  F.,  biog.  of,  554 
Jones,  C.  B.,  biog.  of,  263 
Jones,  Henry  Burt,  biog.  of,  482 
Joyner,  Dr.  William  T.,  biog.  of,  154 

Kearny,  Gkn.  S.  W.,  leads  invasion 

into  New  Mexico  in  1846,  403 
Keaster,  Dr.  Joseph  B.,  biog.  of,  161 
Keim,  Wilson  C,  biog.  of,  39 
Keleher,  Thomas  F.,  biog.  of,  12 
Kelley,   Major   I.   N.,   in   a   political 

riot,  204;  helps  quell  political  riot 

at  Mesilla,  205 
Kenna,  133 

Ketner,  Palmer,  biog.  of,  386 
Kinsinger,  Dr.  John  W.,  biog.  of,  143 
Kiowa  Indians,  mentioned,  294,  note 

138;  attack  travelers,  370;  troubles 

with,  422,  note  283 
Kirby,  WUliam  P.,  biog.  of,  481 
Knapp,   Judge,   mentioned,   419,  note 

275 
Koch,  M.  H.,  biog.  of,  500 
Korber,  Jacob,  biog.  of,  26;  portrait, 

24 
Kroenig,  William,  account  of  efforts 

to  find  Mrs.  White,  405 

Lacome,  Auouste,  noted  scout,  537; 
reports  to  Calhoun  on  Indian  af- 
fairs, 537,  note  348 

La  Cueva,  population  of,  426 

Lake  Arthur,  133,  135 


Lakewood,  population,  224 

LaLande,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  contempti- 
ble character,  530 

La  Lande,  town  of,  552 

La  Luz,  gold  found  in,  449 

Lammert,  Father  Conrad,  biog.  of,  49 ; 
portrait,  44 

Las  Cruces,  188,  208 

Las  Vegas,  post  at  abandoned,  332 

Leming,  Dr.  William,  biog.  of,  480 

Lea,  J.  S.,  one  of  first  trustees  of 
BosweU,  133;  portrait,  132 

Lemon,  John,  mentioned,  203,  204 

Le  Suer,  Nathaniel  Frank,  biog.  of, 
32 

Lewis,   174 

Lincoln,  population  of,  296,  note  139 

Lincoln  county:  created,  294;  bound- 
aries,, 294,  notes  136,  137;  its  cattle 
industries,  295,  297;  population, 
295,  note  139 ;  officials  of,  296,  note 
139;  rivers  of,  297;  its  placer 
mines,  297,  298,  note  146;  climatic 
conditions  in,  299 ;  coal  in,  299,  note 
147;  its  educational  system,  300, 
note  149;  its  agriculture,  300;  its 
railroads,  301;  early  irrigation  ca- 
nal in,  301 

Lindsey,  Washington  E.,  biog.  of,  553 

Link,  H.  B.,  biog.  of,  218 

Livingston,  Carl  B.,  biog.  of,  238 

Livingston,  Joseph  N.,  biog.  of,  240; 
portrait,  240 

Lochhead,  Roy  I.,  biog.  of,  140;  por- 
trait, 160 

Logan,  W.  6..  biog.  of,  34 

Logansville,   174 

Lone  Mountain,  a  mining  camp,  258, 
note  115 

Lonergan.  Philip  T.,  biog.  of,  24; 
portrait,  30 

Long,  Major  S.  H.,  account  of  his  ex- 
pedition, 463 

Lopez,  Diego,  farm  of  mentioned,  513, 
note  311 

Lopez,  Francisco,  biog.  of,  543 

Lordsburg,  population  of  town,  245, 
note  94;  a  mining  camp,  258,  note 
122 

Los  Luceros,  mentioned,  539 

Lovington,  seat  of  high  school,  233 

Lowe,  Thomas  L.,  biog.  of,  279;  por- 
^trait,  276 

I^wer  Cimarron  Springs,  Americans 
killed  at,  421 

Lower  Pefiasco,  133 
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Lucero,  Felipe,  biog.  of,  210;  por- 
trait, 208 

Lucas,  Dr.  B.  T.,  biog.  of,  303 

Lueras,  Felieito  Arrojas  7,  ahoote  po- 
litical opponent  and  ia  killed,  204 

Lnkens,  Dr.  Charles  £.,  biog.  of,  10; 
portrait,  16 

Lujan,  Miguel,  farm  of  mentioned, 
612,  note  311 

Luna  county:  established,  306;  named, 
306,  note  151;  original  boundaries 
of,  306,  note  156;  towns  of,  307: 
topography  of,  307;  description  of, 
307  ff;  drainage,  309;  water  sup- 
ply inezhaustiUe,  313;  its  mines, 
315 

Luna,  Don  Domingo  de,  owns  Piedra 
de  Lumbre  tract,  525,  note  331 

Lusk,  Don  Winston,  biog.  of,  277 

Luttrell,  Walter  McM.,  reports  to 
governor  of  New  Mexico  on  Mesca. 
lero  Apaches,  438,  note  290 

Lyman,  J.  H.,  relates  Apache  inci- 
dent, 252,  note  104 

« 

McCftABY,  G.  IT.,  biog.  of,  234 
McElroy,  Harry  H.,  biog.  of,  484 
McGkiffey,  A.  B.,  portrait,  92 
MeGaffey,  L.  EL,  portrait,  160 
McGinnis,  Cliff  E.,  biog.  of,  285 
McGrath,  M.  J.,  biog.  of,  264 
McKinley  county:  created,  322;  pop- 
ulation,  322;    private  land   grants 
in,  322,  note  163;   a  pathway  for 
Spaniards,   325;    existence  of  coal 
in    first   mentioned,    329;    troubles 
with  the  Kavajos  in,  331,  et  9eq.; 
railways,  374;  coal  in,  376 
McKinley,  Dr.  E.  D.,  biog.  of,  457 
McLane,  George,  biography  of,  337, 

note  192 
McLeod,   Gen.    Hugh,   commands  ex- 
pedition to  Bed  river,  466,  note  299 
McMillan  dam,  mentioned,  230 
McSherry,  Cyprian  W.,  biog.  of,  268 
Madrid,  Bev.  Samuel,  biog.  of,  427 
Maestas,  David,  biog.  of,  542 
Mahoney,  J.  A.,  aids  in  organization 

of  Luna  county,  306,  note  154 
Malone,  Ernest  P.,  biog.  of,  167 
Mandell,  Armand,  biog.  of,  180 
Mangas  Coloradas,  capture  and  kill- 
ing of,  189,  note  59 
Manney,  Dr.  John  E.,  biog.  of,  497 
Manuelito,  an  influential  Indian  Chief, 
351,  note  216 


Manzano  National  Forest,  mentioned, 
378 

Marine  Hospital,  at  Fort  Stanton, 
200,  note  148 

Marsey,  174 

Martinez,  Bev.  Antonio  Job6,  makes 
report  to  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  330, 
note  179 

Martinez,  Benjamin  L.,  biog.  of,  547 

Masten,  Dr.  H.  B.,  biog.  of,  119 

Mastin,  Thomas  J.,  discovers  mine, 
247;  killed  in  battle  with  Indians, 
248 

Mastin,  Vigil,  buys  Pacific  mine,  248 

Maxwell,  F.  M.,  biog.  of,  459 

Maxwell,  L.  B.,  one  of  founders  of 
SUver  City,  256 

May,  John  H.,  biog.  of,  211 

Maxwell,  town  of,  90 

Meehem,  Edwin,  biog.  of,  456 

Meeker,  Charles  H.,  biog.  of,  483 

Melini,  Charles,  biojg.  of,  54 

Melrose,  173,  174 

Mesealeros,  difficulty  between  them 
and  NavBJos,  358,  note  218;  men- 
tioned by  Carson,  365;  efforts  to 
civilize,  437;  whence  their  name, 
438,  note  290;  report  of  Walter 
McM.  Luttrell  on,  438,  note  290 

Mesilla,  188,  202;  political  meeting 
at,  203 

Meeiila  Valley,  mentioned,  191;  be- 
ginnings of  settlements  of,  199; 
political  influence  of,  203 

Mielenz,  Fred,  biog.  of,  140 

Miles,  Col.  D.  S.,  begins  campaign 
against  Navajo  in  1858,  337;  biog- 
raphy of,  338,  note  194 

Miles,  Nelson  A.,  subjugates  the 
Apaches,  190 

Miller,  Dr.  H.  A.,  biog.  of,  179 

Miller,  John  A.,  first  treasurer  Grant 
county,  249 

Miller,  Dr.  O.  W.,  biog.  of,  455 

Mills,  population  of,  426 

Mills,  Melvin  W.,  quotation  from  his 
history  of  Cimarron,  78,  note  31 

Mimbres,  a  health  resort,  310,  311 

Mirabel,  Sylvestre,  mentioned,  34; 
portrait,  68 

Miranda,  Don  Guadalui>e,  writes  about 
Dofia  Ana  settlement,  197,  note  70; 
made  curate  there,  198;  grantee  of 
Beaubien  and  Miranda  Grant,  198, 
note  74 

Mirage,  described  by  Chregg,  468 

Mitchell,  Charles  E.,  biog.  of,  457 
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Miocker,  Paul,  ft  Gompanj^  noted,  385 
Montgomenr,  Dr.  C.  F.,  biog.  of,  158 
Montoya,    Bartolom^,    farm   of   men- 
tioned, 512,  note  311 
Moore,  Gregonr  8.,  biog.  of.  162 
Moore,  John  Mellett,  biog.  of,  51 ;  por- 
trait, 52 
Mora  county:  created,  389;  De  Var- 
gas  pursues    Indians   through   its 
territory,    390    et    aeq;    Banta    Fe 
Trail  through,  396,  397,  note  253; 
its  physical  featui^Bs,  399;   deriva- 
tion of  name,  399,  note  258;  fight 
with  Mexicans  in,  400;  Kearny  in- 
vades, 403;  massacre  hy  Indians  at 
Wagon  Mound,  404;  nulitary  oper- 
ations in,  408;  batUe  of  Valverde, 
409,  note  271;  Indian  troubles  in, 
418  et  seq;  stock  raising  in,  425; 
population  and  towns  of,  426 
Mora,  town  of,  traders  killed  in,  404; 

population  of,  426 
Mormons,  aid  Navajos,  338,  note  196 
Morris,  W.  H.,  biog.  of,  384 
Morrow,  John  F.,  biog.  of,  100;  por- 
trait, 72 
Moses,  Austin  B.,  biog.  of,  493 
Moses,    Horace,   biog.    of,   265;    por- 
trait, 264 
Mowry    City,    a    mining    camp,    258, 

note  114 
Mowry,  Sylvester  J.,  189,  note  56 
Moye,  Daniel  L.,  biog.  of,  174;  por- 
trait, 174 
Murphy,  Thomas  F.,  biog.  of,  126 
Muirhead,  T.  A.,  biog.  of,  485 

Navajo  Indians,  first  contact  with, 
322,  note  165;  missionary  efforts 
towards,  324;  disregard  peace 
treaty,  326 ;  failure  of  treaties  with, 
331;  Col.  Sumner  marches  against, 
332;  attack  Ft.  Defiance,  334;  given 
presents  bv  Gov.  Calhoun,  334;  war 
of  1859  with,  335  et  seq, ;  treaty  of 
peace  with,  340,  note  198;  fail  to 
keep  it,  341 ;  trouble  with  over  horse 
race,  341;  are  harassed  by  soldiers 
and  Mexicans,  342 ;  finally  succumb, 
347;  willing  to  go  to  Bosque  Be- 
dondo,  356;  list  of  chiefs  signing 
treaty  of  peace,  361;  short  hurtory 
of  war  with  given  by  Carson,  363; 
their  exodus  from  their  land  touch- 
ing, 368;  return  to  old  home  men. 
tioned,  369;  present  reservation, 
370;  give  trouble  at  Ft  Union,  420; 


campaign  against^  532;  treaXj  with, 

533 
Navarro,  Francisco  Trebol,  governor 

of  New  Mexico,  523,  note  327 
Nelson,  J.  C,  biog.  of,  182 
Nevares.  Jesus  F.,  biog.  of,  219 
Newbola,  Lieutenant  — ,  commended 

by  Gen.  Carleton,  421,  note  279 
Newby,  CoL  Edward  W.  B.,  biog.  of, 

326,  note  172 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  134, 

note  42 
New  Mexico  Mining  Company,  organ- 
ised in  London,  256,  note  108 
New  Mexico  Normal  School,  located 

at  Silver  City,  261 
Newsham,  B.  V.,  signs  proclamation 

against  Indians,  251,  note  103 
No^   district,   early  mines  in,   298, 

note  146 
Noble,   Dr.   Frederick  W.,   biog.   of, 

498;   portrait,  496 
Nyhus,  Carl  A.,  biog.  of,  109 

Obrbgon,  Frat  Antonio,  mentioned, 

511 
O'Brien,  Thomas  H.,  biog.  of,  110 
O'Hara,  Col.  M.  C,  biog.  of,  215 
Ojo  Caliente  Springs,  mentioned,  529 
Old  Abe,  famous  mine,  299 
Oldham,  W.  O.,  biog.  of,  555 
Olivares,     Lorenso,    mentioned,     523, 

note   327a 
Oliver,  William  M.,  biog.  of,  106 
OfLate,  Don  Juan  de,  commands  first 
Spanish  expedition,  505,  and  note 
308a 
Oraibi    Indians,    aid    in   warfare   on 

Navajos,  350 
Ordas,  Don  Jos6,  lieutenant-governor, 

195 
Organ  mountains,  185,  note  46 
Ortiz,  Fr.,   removed  from  curacy  of 

Dofia  Ana,  198 
Ortiz,  Louis  G.,  biog.  of,  543 
Ortiz,  J.  B.,  biog.  of,  546 
Otero    coimty:    created,    434;    indus- 
tries of,  434;  population,  434;  first 
officers  of,  435,  note  288;  value  of 
land  in,  435;  its  Uve  stock,  435;  its 
mines  and  timber,  436;   its  topo- 
graphy, 437;   its  natural  beautiee, 
437;    Mescalero    Apaches   in,   437; 
towns    of.    443;    its    vall^rs    and 
fruits,    444;    mining    interests   in, 
447,  448 
Otero,  John  Q.  A.,  biog.  of,  48 
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OterOy  Miguel  A.,  Sr.,  candidate  for 
deleg;ate  to  congress,  202 

Otero,  Miguel  A.,  Jr.,  report  of  on 
"white  sands"  of  Otero  county, 
435,  note  289 

Oury,  Oranville  H.,  delegate  to  con- 
federate congress,  188^  note  55 

Pace,  George  James,  biog.  of,  127 
Pacheco,  Don  Bernardo  de  Miera  y, 

Spanish  officer,  522,  note  327 
Pacific  mine,  mentioned,  247,  248 
Page,  Frank  N.,  biog.  of,  291 
Page,  Gregory,  president  Gallup  State 

Bank,  381;  portrait,  372 
Parsons,  Dr.  C.  L.,  biog.  of,  168 
Paschal,   a   mining   camp,    258,   note 

116 
Paso  del  Norte,  Spanish  settlers  at^ 

192 
Pattenghe,  Manuel,  biog.  of,  431 
Paul,  Col.  Gabriel  B.,  commands  Fort 

Union,  410 
Paulson,  William  D.,  biog.  of,  119 
Pawnees,  expedition  against,  520;  ac- 
count of  battle,  520,  note  319 
Peacock,  D.  V.,  biog.  of,  217 
Pearson,  Major  D.  Cecil,  biog.  of,  171 
Pecos  Irrigation  and  Investment  Co., 

134,  note  43 
Pecos  National  Forest,  location,  540 
Pecos  valley,  development  due  to  two 

men,  226 
Perea,  Francisco,  writes  Carleton,  367, 

note  223 
PfeifPer,  Capt.  A.  H.,  succeeds  in  ex- 
ploring Canon  de  Chelly,  355;  re- 
ports to  Carson,  355,  note  217 
PhilHps,   Dr.   William   W.,   biog.   of, 

159 
Pierce,  Harold,  biog.  of,  59 
Pike,  Major  Zebulon  M.,  tells  of  treat- 
ment   on    his    expedition    to    find 
sources  of  Bed  river,  529,  notes  338, 
339;  530,  531 
Finos  Altos,  248,  249,  259 
Pinos  Altos  Mining  company,  organ- 
ized, 249 
Piper,  O.  F.,  Indian  agent,  mentioned, 

251,  note  102 
Plaza  del  Alcalde,  mentioned,  539 
Poore,  William  A.,  biog.  of,  237 
Portales,  county  seat,  552 
Portales  valley,  mentioned,  551 
Powell,  J.  W.,  describes  ancient  Nava- 
jo home,  371,  note  228 
Prairie  View,  174 


Pray,  Boy  McKinney,  biog.  of,  56 

Prentice,  Boyal  A.,  biog.  of,  501 

Preston    174 

Price,  Alfred  Colfax,  biog.  of,  112 

Pruit,  Aurelius,  biog.  of,  156 

Pueblo    Colorado,    headquarters    for 

Carson     in     campaigning     against 

Navajos,  347 
Pueblo  Indians,  land  grants  to,  322, 

note  164;   pursued  by  De  Vargas^ 

390 
Pueblo  ruins,  in  Lincoln  county,  301 
Pursell,  Walter  J.,  biog.  of,  56 
Pyramid,  a  mining  camp,  258,  note 

117 

Quay  countt:  created  and  named, 
462,  note  293;  settlement  of  begins 
in  1901,  475 ;  towns  of,  475 

Quebedeaux,  Thomas  M.,  biog.  of, 
380;  portrait,  360 

Quickel,  Cortez  S.,  biog.  of,  40 

Babal,  Gen.  Codallos  t,  establishes 

missions,  373,  note  230 
Babal,  Don  Joachin  Codallos  y,  men- 
tioned, 323,  324,  note  166 
Balston,  founding  of,  255 
Baton,  city  of,  72;   churches  in,  74; 
seat  of  county  court  house,  75;  its 
public   library,    75;    its   park,    76; 
public  schools  of,  76 
Bayado,  post  at  abandoned,  332 
Baynolds,  Joshua  S.,  portrait,  8 ;  gives 

library  to  Albuquerque,  10 
Beber,  W.  B.,  biog.  of,  214 
Beid,  Bobert  C,  biog.  of,  171 
Beinkin,  H.  D.,  biog.  of,  431 
Bemley,  George  Edwin,  biog.  of,  102 
BeswelL  a  small  town,  225 
Bhea,  John  W.,  biog.  of,  164 
Bio  Arriba  county:  seat  of  first  Span- 
ish colonization,  505  et  9eq.;   Abi- 
quiu  outlying  settlement,  521;   In- 
dian troubles  in,  521;   journey  of 
two  priests  through,  522   ei  teq.; 
boundaries  of,  538,  note  350 ;  eonnty 
seat,  539;  rivers  in,  539;  topognt- 
phy  of,  540;  mining  in,  541 
Bio  Grande  del  Norto  mountains,  4, 

note  7 
Bio  Mimbres,  meeting  at  to  protest 

Indian  outrages,  251,  note  103 
Bitter,  W.  A.,  biog.  of,  267 
Boberson,  Harry  R,  biog.  of,  286 
Boberts,  Col.  B.  S.,  describes  battie  of 
Valverde,  409,  note  271 
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Bobertson,  James  £.,  biog.  of,  235 
Bogers,  Cray  Lott,  biog.  of,  29 
Bomero,  Esquipula  Jr.,  biog.  of,  50 
Bomero,  Engenio,  biog.  of,  429 
Boos,  Alf ord,  biog.  of,  220 
Boosevelt  county:    creation  of,  549; 
first  settlements  in,  549;  boundaries 
of,  549,  note  355;   agrieoltore  of, 
550;  stock  raising  in,  550;  schools, 
552 
Boslington,  George,  biog.  of,  44 
Boswefi,  133,  and  note  41,  134 
Both,  Frederick,  biog.  of,  101 
Bouault,  T.,  Jr.,  biog.  of,  221 
Bound  Mound,  mentioned  bj  Gregg, 

468 
^7t  population  of,  426 
Buiz,  Capt.  Juan,  mentioned,  511,  512, 

note  311 
Butherford,  W.  L.,  biog.  of,  449 
Bynerson,  W.  L.,  mentioned,  203 

Sacramento  valley,  described,  444 
Saint,  Joseph  Ezum,  biog.  of,  33 
Saint  Louis,  Bocky  Mountain  ft  Pa- 
cific Company,  81 
Saint  Vrain,  174 

Sais,  Victor,  biog.  of,  16 ;  portrait,  16 
San  Cri8t6bal,  pueblo  of,  mentioned, 
507,  note;  513,  note  312;  De  Var- 
gas visits,  516 
Sandia,  pueblo  of,  rebuilt,  325 
Sandoval,  Jesus  M.,  biog.  of,  27 
Sandoval,  Jos6,  mentioned,  523,  note 

327 
San  Juan,  pueblo  of,  mentioned,  512; 

Pike  at,  530 
San    L&zaro,    pueblo    of,    mentioned, 
507,  note  511;  512,  513,  note  312; 
515 
San  Pedro  de  Chamita,  mentioned,  539 
San  Baf  ael,  miraculous  cures  at  chap- 
el of,  510,  note  310 
Santa   Clara,    pueblo    of,    mentioned, 

523,  note  328 
Santa  Cruz,  desolation  of,  519;  men- 
tioned, 525,  note  330;  531 
Santa  Fe,  post  at  broken  up,  332,  note 
182;  election  of  council  members 
to  be  held  at^  514,  note;  Gen.  Hur- 
tado  arrives  at,  516,  note  314;  de- 
scribed by  De  Vargas,  517,  note 
317;  its  appearance  in  1703,  519; 
expedition  against  Pawnees  and 
French  leaves  under  Villasur,  520; 
Pike  describes,  531,  note  341;  citL 


sens  petition  president  for  protec- 
tion, 536,  note  347 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  in  Mora  county,  396; 
list  of  stations  on,  397,  note  254; 
early  maps  of,  398 
Santa  Bitt^  a  famous  copper  mine, 
246,  notes  95,  96;   population  of, 
845;  note  94 
Santa  Bosa,  population,  282,  note  129; 

location,  283,  note  133 
Santo  Domingo,  Col.  Sumner  marches 

from  against  the  Navajos,  332 
Sarcillo  LiEurgo,  a  Navajo  chief,  338 
Sargenty  Edward,  biog.  of,  541 
Saunders,  H.  P.,  biog.  of,  147 
8eab«rg,  Hugo,  biog.  of,  99;  portrait, 

64 
Scott,  Kenneth  K.,  biog.  of,  135 
Schwentker,  Franklin  B.,  biog.  of,  17 
Schroeder,  Albert  E.,  biog.  of,  113 
Sellers,  D.  K.  B.,  biog.  of,  28 
Sena,  Joe6  D.,  mentioned  by  Carson, 

354 
Shakespeare,  town  of,  mentioned,  255, 

note  108 
Shelby,  Valentine  S.,  celebrated  char- 
acter, 257.  note  111 
SheridflA,    Jo    E.,    describes    Dawson 

mines,  95 
Shoemaker,  Capt.  W.  R,  letter  of  to 

Gen.  Fremont,  408,  note  268 
Shuler,  J.  J.,  mentioned,  11,  75;  por- 
trait, 76 
Silver  City:  population  of,  245,  note 
94;  mining  center,  249;  location  of, 
256;  incorporated,  257;  its  climate, 
261 
Simmons,   Albert   Gallatin,   biog.   of, 

16 
Simms,  John  Field,  biog.  of,  20 
Simpson,  Gen.  J.   H.,  biography  of, 

325,  note  170 
Sisters  of  Lorretto,  208,  note  87 
Skarda,  Albert  W.,  biog.  of,  183 
Smalling,  T.  F.,  biog.  of,  386 
Smyrl,  Herbert  B.,  iSog.  of,  143 
Spaniflh- American  Normal  School,  lo- 
cation, 540 
Sparks,  Capt.  Bichard,  mentioned,  464 
Springer,  town  of,  98 
Stag  Canyon  Fuel  Company,  98 
Stanfill,  Dr.  C.  M.,  biog.  of,  488 
Steams,  Charles  H.,  biog.  of,  288 
Stock,  Dr.  M.,  Supt.  In^an  Agencies; 

inefficiency  of,  369,  note  224 
Steed,  Charles  V.,  biog.  of,  181 
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Stephenfon,   Hugh,    obtains   title   to 

Braeito  traet,  196 
Sterens,  Chester  D.,  biog.  of,  122 
Stockton.  Mathias  B.,  biog.  of,  100 
Btortz,  Frank  A.,  biog.  of,  21 
Stottler,  Gapt.  C.  Y.,  his  efforts  to 
civilise  the  Meecalero  Apaehes,  437 
Strong,  Charles  TJ.,  biog.  of,  428 
Strong,  Harry  O.,  biog.  of,  44 
Studley,  Elmer  E.,  biog.  of,  116,  por- 
trait, 112 
Sumner,   Ool.   E.   V.,   199,   note   77; 
soggests  country  be  turned  over  to 
Apache,  200;  campaign  against  the 
Navajos,  331,  332,  note  182;  com- 
mands part  of  Kearny's  eolnmn, 
404 
Swain,  Joseph  C,  biog.  of,  483 
Swastika  Fuel  Company,  82;  descrip- 
tion of  its  eofd  mines,  84;  its  pro- 
visions for  safety,  86 
Swearingin,  Dr.  David  D.,  biog.  of, 
158 

Tannbhill,  C.  C,  biog.  of,  145,  por- 
trait, 152 
Tanner,  Oscar  B.,  biog.  of,  138 
Taylor,  George  Carroll,  biog.  of,  57 
Tesuqne,  pueblo  of,  531,  note  341 
Texico,  173 

Thacker,  Charles  B.,  biog.  of,  123 
Thanos  Indians,  mentioned,  510,  511, 

513 
Thayer,   Charles  L.,   notice  of,   257, 

note  112 
Thomas,  Gen.  Lorenzo,  report  of  Gen. 

Carleton  to,  367,  note  221 
Thomson,  Dr.  Bobert  J.,  biog.  of,  286 
Thompson,  Oscar,  biog.  of,  150 
Thome,  Bichard  M.,  biog.  of,  241 
Tierra  Amarilla,  county  seat  of  Bio 

Arriba,  539,  note  352 
Tillotson,  Thomas  C,  biog  of,  152 
Tortolita  canyon,  mentioned,  298 
Totten,  Capt  Gerald  H.,  biog.  of,  209 
Tucson,  187 

Tueumcari,  county  seat  of  Quay  coun- 
ty, 475 
Tuliurosa,  town  in  Otero  county,  443, 

446,447 
Tularosa,  valley  of,  made  Apache  res- 
ervations, 254 
Turner,  J.  L.,  biog.  of,  264 
Twiehdl,  Dr.  David  Cnshman,  biog. 
of,  14 

United    States    Indian    Training 
School,  location  of,  9 


United  States  Beclamation  Service, 
buys  the  Carlsbad  irrigation  project, 
229 

Univermty  of  New  Mexico,  loeation 
of,  8 

Utahs,  treaty  with,  534,  note  346;  re- 
moved from  New  Mexico,  538 

Ute,  burned  by  people  of  Taos,  419, 
note  275 

Utes,  Spaniards  constantlv  at  wax 
with,  396;  campaign  against,  532 

Valdsz,  Elisio  M.,  biog.  of,  544 
Vellacott,  Frank  W.,  biog.  of,  278 
''Valley  of  Alum,"  mentioned,  525, 

note  331 
Yalverde,  battle  of,  described  by  Colo- 
nel Boberti^  409,  note  271 
Van  Bruggen,  William,  biog.  of,  106 
Vasey,  Albert  William,  biog.  of,  106 
Vau^n,  population,   282,   note  129; 

location,  283 
Viokers,  Dr.  F.  D.,  biog.  of,  317 
Victoria,   a  mining  camp,  258,  note 

118 
Victorio     mining     district,     famous 
camping  ground   of   Indian   chief, 
316 
Vigil,  Louis,  biog.  of,  450 
Vigil,  Manuel  U.,  biog.  of,  22;  por- 
trait, 12 
Villasur,    CoL    Don    Pedro    de,   com- 
mands expedition  against  Pawnees 
and  French,  520,  notes  319  and  320 
Vorenberg,  Simon,  biog.  of,  430 

Wagon  Mound,  notable  place  on  Santa 
Fe  Trail,  404;   massacre  at,  404; 
population  pf ,  426 
Walker,  C.  W.,  biog.   of,   137;   por- 
trait, 128 
Walker,  Capt  J.  G.,  reports  Mormons 

aided  Navajos,  338,  note  196 
Walton,  WUliam  Bandolph,  biog.  of, 

20 
Ward,  Samuel  Edwin,  biog.  of.  555 
Ward,  Thomas  W.,  biog.  of,  273 
Warlield,  Col.  Charles  A.,  teDs  story 

of  Mexican  engagement,  400 
Warren,  0.  S.,  biog.  of,  272 
Washington,  Gen.  JT.  M.,  orders  Mex- 
icans to  sign,  198,  note  73;  biog. 
of,  326,  note  171;  commands  expe. 
dition  against  Navajos,  326 
Watkins,  George  P.,  biog.  of,  321 
Watkins,  Samuel,  biog.  of,  316 
Watson,  John  C,  biog.  of,  319 
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Watrous,  population  of,  426 
We-jo-gi,  pueblo  of,  327,  note  174 
White,   Dr.  J.   M.,   maaeacred,   404; 
maasaere  of,  mentioned,  537,  note 
348 
Whitehill,  Harvey  H.,  a  notable  char- 
acter, 266,  note  109 
White  Mountainfl^  mentioned,  447 
White  Oaks  mining  district,  299 
''White  Bands,"  The,  of  Otero  coun- 
ty, 435,  note  289 
Whitman,  Lieut   Boyal  £.,  tells  of 
massacre    of    Apaches    at    Gamp 
Grant,  250,  note  101 
Whitmore,  John  £.,  bioff.  of,  489 
Whitney,  W.  R,  biog.  of,  47 
Whipple,  Capt  A.  w.,  explores  Oana- 

dian  river  yaU^,  466 
Wicks,  Frank  B.,  biog.  of,  262 
Wilkinson,  James,  biog.  of,  62 
Wilkinson,  William  J.,  biog.  of,  146, 

portrait,  144 
Wilson,  John  William,  biog.  of,  18 


Wingate,  Benjamin,  biog.  of,  337,  note 

190 
Winters,  £.  T.,  biog.  of,  213 
Wolfinger,  G.  J.,  biog.  of,  458 
Wood,  Buel  B.,  biog.  of,  305 
Wroth,  Dr.  James  H.,  biog.  of,  23 

Xayixb,   Fbangisoo,   farm   of,   men- 
tioned, 512,  note  311 
Tatib,  Db.  Chablbs  M.,  biog.  of,  160 
Tope,    Don    Crist6bal,    first   Spanish 

governor,  508,  note 
York,  Lee  R,  biog.  of,  454 
Toung,  Clarence  B.,  biog.  of,  164 
Yrisarri,  Jaeobo,  biog.  of,  38;   por- 
trait 40 
Yugewinge,  site  of  first  Spanish  set- 
tlement 505,  note  308a 

Zkbwxb,  Wauteb  C,  biog.  of,  176; 

portrait,  180 
Zufli,  mentioned  by  F.  W.  Hodge,  328, 

note  176 
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